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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION.' 


Mr primary object, in this volume, as in its predecessor, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re¬ 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate 
critically the origin and history of their nation, and of 
their national literature, religion, and institutions; and 
may facilitate the operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is to communicate to the Hindus the 
results of modem inquiry on the various subjects here 
examined.* The book (as will at once be apparent to 
the Oriental scholar) is, for the most part, either a com¬ 
pilation, or; at the least, founded on the labours of 
others; but while my principal aim has been to furnish 
the reader with a summary of the results of preceding 
inquiries, my plan has, at the same time, rendered it 
necessary for me occasionally to institute fresh researches 
in different directions for the further elucidation of par¬ 
ticular points which w r ere touched upon in the course 

1 [This Preface is now reprinted with hardly any alteration, excepting 
such as has been rendered necessary by the difference in the numbers of 
the pages in which the several topics are treated, and by some additions 
and omissions.] 

2 This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro¬ 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superfluous. 
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of my argument. In this way I may have succeeded 
in contributing a small proportion of original matter to 
the discussion of some of the interesting topics which 
have come under review. 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, whose labours have furnished the chief mate¬ 
rials of the volume, have been, in most instances, so fully 
acknowledged in detail in the following pages, that it 
is not necessary for me to allude to them here more par¬ 
ticularly . I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
I have derived from the French version of the Rigveda 
by M. .Langlois, which, with his index, has directed my 
attention to various important passages in the later 
hooks, which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Though a small portion only of the present volume 
consists of “ Sanskrit texts,” which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others hut thinly scattered, 
(<apparent fan nantes in yuryite vasto ) I have not con¬ 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, hut it has 
been slightly modified. 

Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may he gained from a perusal of the introduc¬ 
tory statement of its plan (in pp. 1—3), and from the 
table at the close of this Preface, it may conduce to the 
convenience of those readers who, before entering on a 
perusal of the work, desire to obtain a more precise con¬ 
ception of the course of the discussion, and of the process 
by which I have sought to establish my conclusions, if 
I subjoin here a brief concatenated summary of the prin¬ 
cipal topics in order. 

The general object of the present Part is to prove 
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that the Hindus -were not indigenous in India, but have 
immigrated into that country from Central Asia, where 
their ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Eomans, Ger¬ 
mans, etc.* In order to establish this result, I have 
sought to show that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity 
to the ancient languages of the other races just men¬ 
tioned; and that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad¬ 
duced evidence on both these heads, and argued that 
these facts imply a common origin of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersion from one com¬ 
mon centre towards the different regions in which they 
ultimately settled; I endeavour to fortify the conclusions 
to which we are thus conducted by demonstrating that, 
in the earliest ages of their history, the ancestors of the 
Hindus appear to have occupied only the north-western 
corner of Hindustan; and that, while they were con¬ 
nected on the one hand by affinities of language and 
religion with the nations of the west, they were on the 
other hand distinguished, both by language and by insti¬ 
tutions, from certain other tribes with whom they came 
into collision as they advanced across the north of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of the 
peninsula: for if we find that the Hindus originally pos¬ 
sessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 


3 [This proposition has been so far modified in the second edition that 
I now only insist on at least one of tho elements in the ancestry of the 
Hindus having belonged to the Indo-European stock.] 
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other considerations) that they immigrated from the 
north-west, becomes strengthened; and if, again, on 
their advance to the south-east, they encountered tribes 
with a different language and religion, already in occu¬ 
pation of those tracts, the probability that they did not 
grow up in India, alongside of these alien tribes, acquires 
additional force. 

In qrder to obtain a basis for carrying out the philo¬ 
logical portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the 
original language of the Hindus with those of the Per¬ 
sians, Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to 
prove that the Sanskrit, which is now a learned language 
only, was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the 
Hindus. This I have attempted to do in the First 
Chapter (pp. 4—214), by showing in detail that the 
original Sanskrit idiom has undergone a long series of 
gradual mutations, of which we now see the ultimate 
result in the modern vernacular dialects of the north of 
India. The method which I have adopted to exhibit 
this has been to begin (Section i., pp. 4—11) with the 
existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., 
and to show what the elements are of which they are 
composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified Sanskrit, 
(3) Desya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and (4) 
words derived from Arabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired, and 
dates only from the Mahomedan invasion; while the 
second and third (in a more or less different form) are 
common to them with the Prakrits, or older vernacular 
dialects, out of which they grew. 

In the succeeding sections (ii.—vii., pp. 11—128) an 
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account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (1) the 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to be found in the 
different Hindu dramas, and which seem to have existed 
as spoken dialects, at least' from the commencement of 
the Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modern vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the sixth century B.C., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits; (8) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em¬ 
ployed in the Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddliist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some comparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit (a) the relations (i.e. the points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modem vernaculars, 
Hindi, and Mahratti, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
show how the two former have been formed by a modifi¬ 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have sprung up 
(if we except a small non-Sanskritic residuum) from the 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit; (b) the forms 
which are common to the dramatic Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
which demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
less from the Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently be more ancient than they; and (cl the 
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relation in which the rock inscriptions stand to the Pali. 
Tn Section viii. (pp. 128—144) the conclusion is drawn 
that, as the vernacular speech of India, as far hack as 
we are able to trace it, has been undergoing a continual 
series of mutations, and as the older the form is in 
which we find it existing, the nearer it approaches to 
the Sanskrit in its words and its grammatical inflec¬ 
tions,—it must at some period a little further hack 
have entirely merged in Sanskrit, and have been iden¬ 
tical with it. Thus Sanskrit having been once the same 
with the oldest language of northern India, must at that 
period have been a vernacular tongue. After some 
speculations on the history of the Sanskrit language and 
its mutations, some further arguments,—drawn partly 
from the parallel case of Latin (which though once a 
spoken tongue, was ultimately lost in its derivative 
dialects, Italian, etc.), and partly from certain, pheno¬ 
mena in Indian literature, or notices occurring in Indian 
authors,—are adduced in Section ix. (pp. 144—160) in 
support of the position that Sanskrit was once a verna¬ 
cular language, and that the Yedic hymns were com¬ 
posed in the same dialect which their authors habitually 
spoke. I then go on to argue further (Section x., pp. 
161—214) that as Sanskrit was once a spoken tongue, 
it must in its earlier stages have been exposed to all the 
mutations to which all spoken languages are subject. 
That such has actually been the case, is clear from a 
comparison of the oldest Sanskrit, that of the Yedic 
hymns, with the form which it took in the later litera¬ 
ture, and whieh (as it became exempt from further 
modifications by ceasing to be popularly spoken) it has 
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continued ever after to retain. As, however, the dis¬ 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may be disputed by the Hindu 
student, I have considered it necessary to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Yedio hymns are the oldest of 
all the Indian writings; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent commentaries on 
the Yeda, through the Mrnkta, the Brahmanas, etc., to 
the hymn-collections, pointing out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the others to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Vedas (the Bik, 
Yajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as between the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff.). The superior an¬ 
tiquity of the Vedas to the other Indian writings is next 
proved by a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religious systems of these two classes of 
works, the nature-worship of the Vedas supplying the 
original germ out of whioh the Puranic mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. The 
greater age of the Vedas is then shown by comparing a 
number of their grammatical forms with those of the 
later Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to the conclusion before 
indicated, that the language in which the Vedic hymns 
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were composed can liave been no other than the ver¬ 
nacular speech which was employed by the risliis and 
their contemporaries; as it is quite inconceivable that in 
that early age, when the refinements of grammar were 
unknown, there could have existed any learned language 
distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 

Having thus shown cause for believing that Sanskrit, 
the original speech of the early Hindus (or Indo-Arians), 
was at one time a spoken language, and consequently 
liable, like all othor spoken languages, to continual 
mutations in its earliest ages, and having by this means 
paved the way for proving that it is descended from one 
common mother with the ancient languages of the other 
Indo-European races, to which it exhibits the most ; 
strikiug family' resemblance ;— I proceed, in the Second 
Chapter (pp. 215—357), to produce the evidence which 
comparative philology furnishes of this resemblance, and 
to argue from the affinity of languages a community of 
origin between the different nations by which they were 
spoken. I then go on to bring forward the further 
grounds, supplied by comparative mythology and by 
other considerations, for supposing that the ancestors of 
the Hindus* belonged to the same great family as the 
Persians, Greeks, Homans, etc., which had its original 
seats in Central Asia, and that, on the dispersion, in 
various directions, of the different branches of that 
ancient family, the Indo-Arians immigrated into Hindus¬ 
tan from the north-west. The following are some of 
the details of this process of proof: In Section i. (pp. 
217—228), a few simple remarks on comparative philo- 


4 [See note 3, p. is.] 
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logy are premised, in which it is shown how, by a com¬ 
parison of their roots and structure, languages can be 
distributed into different families, of which the several 
members have a more or less close affinity to each other, 
while they have little or no resemblance to the members 
of any other family. This is illustrated by a compara¬ 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian, it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other par¬ 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp. 228—267) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists 
of words belonging to those languages which correspond 
with each other both in sound and sense; and secondly, 
of illustrations of the resemblances between those lan¬ 
guages in then: modes of inflection, as well as in the 
formation of words. As, however, the mutual differ¬ 
ences which these languages also exhibit, might he 
urged as disproving the inference of their derivation 
from a common source, it is shown how, in the course 
of time, different branches of the same original tongue 
have an inevitable tendency to diverge more and moro 
from the primitive type, both by modifying then old 
elements, and by assimilating new: and it is further 
pointed out that it is precisely those parts of a language 
which are the most primitive and essential in which the 
different Indo-European tongues coiucide, while those 
in which they differ are such as would grow up after 
the nations which spoke them had been separated, and 
had become exposed to the action of diverse influences, 
physical, intellectual, and moral. But as, admitting the 
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resemblances between these languages, a Hindu might feel 
disposed to draw the conclusion that Sanskrit is the sourco 
of all the other kindred tongues, instead of beiug derived 
together with them from an older language, the common 
parent of them all,—to obviate this erroneous inference, 
it is next shown that the whole grammatical character 
of Greek and Latin is that of independent languages; 
that in this respect they differ entirely from the Indian 
Prakrits (which have evidently resulted from the decom¬ 
position of Sanskrit), and that they even contain various 
forms which are older than those of the Sanskrit; while 
the greater part of their vocabulary is different. The 
same considerations apply, though not so strongly, to 
Zend. In Section iii. (pp. 267—278) the inference is 
drawn that affinity in language implies affinity in race;* r 
and that, therefore, the ancestors of the Hindus must at 
one time have lived in the same countxy, as a part of 
one and the same community, with the forefathers of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. In such a case as 
is here supposed, those branches of the original nation 
which separated earliest from the others, would in after¬ 
times exhibit the fewest points of resemblance' in lan¬ 
guage and institutions to the rest, while those wliich 
remained longest together -would show in all respects 
the closest mutual affinities. In Section iv. (pp. 279— 

286) it is argued that there is no objection" arising 
from physiological considerations, i.e. from colour or 


9 [In this second edition, this proposition is modified. I only affirm 
now that affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity in race.] 

8 [This assertion is in the 2nd edition changed into an inquiry whether 
there is any objection.] 
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bodily struohire, to classing the Hindus among the 
Indo-European races. Section v. (pp. 287—300) ex¬ 
hibits the grounds which exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) con¬ 
tinued to form one community after the other kindred 
tribes had separated from them, and departed to distant 
regions. These grounds are, first, the closer affinity 
which subsists between Zend, the language of the 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra¬ 
tions are furnished); secondly, the fact that both nations 
in former times applied to themselves the appellation 
of Arya; and, thirdly, the nearer and more numerous 
coincidences which are discoverable between the early 
mythologies of the two peoples, of which some details 
are adduced. From this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (see also 
pp. 312—317), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
general conclusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
tho common origin of all the nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) the theory 
of Mr. Curzon, that India was the original country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilize the countries lying to the 
north-west, is stated, together with some of tho argu¬ 
ments by which he supports it. The remarks of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who leaves it undecided whether tho 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, are also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite the 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Weber, 
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Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet, who concur in the conclu¬ 
sion that the cradle of the Tndo-European race must, 
be sought, not in India, but, as Schlcgel, Lassen, and 
Pictet argue, in some central tract, from which the dif¬ 
ferent branches of this great 'family could most easily 
have diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied; a condition 
which would not he fulfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as Hindustan, to be the point 
of departure. Some of these writers draw the same 
inference from the relation in which the Indo-Arians 
stood to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered 
in India. In opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents 
the language and religion of India as the sources from 
which those of all the other kindred races issued, Pro¬ 
fessor Spiegel maintains that the Iranian language and 
mythology, though owning a common origin with, are in 
their development perfectly independent of those of, the 
Indians. In the same section it is further urged that 




as neither the languages nor the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans are derived from those of the Indo- 
Arians, there is no ground for supposing that the former 
nations emigrated from India at any period whatever. 
Section viii. (pp. 322—329) contains the few passages 
I have been able to discover in the Indian authors which 
may be supposed to embody any reference (in no ease, 
it must be confessed, other than a very obscure one) to 
the trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors. The 
chief of these are the interesting paragraph of the 
Satapatha-brahmana, which contains the legend of the 
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Deluge in the oldest form in ■which it occurs in any 
Sanskrit work, 7 and some texts rotating to the northerly 
region of Uttar a Kura, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section ix. (pp. 329—334) I have quoted, according 
to the versions of Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter 
of the 'Vendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the Persians relative to Airyana-vaejo, the supposed 
primeval abode of their forefathers. Section x. (pp. 335- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi¬ 
grated into India. 8 Sclilegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Both and 
Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341 — 
* 357) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene¬ 
rally. Prom this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the view that the Hindus entered India from the north¬ 
west. 

In the Third Chapter (pp. 358—444) I have sought 

7 [This passage has been omitted in the present edition for the reasons 
stated in note 96, p. 323. j 

* [A sentence referring to an opinion of Professor Iienfey subsequently 
altered, is here omitted.] 
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to adduce further arguments in support of the same con¬ 
clusion, (1) from the distinction drawn by the authors 
of the Yedic hymns between, their own kinsmen, the 
-Aiyas, and the tribes differing from them in complexion, 
customs, and religion, whom they designate as Dasyus; 

(2) from the accounts occurring in the Brahmanas and 
post-Vedic writings, of the gradual advance of the Aryas 
from the north-west of India to the east and south; and 

(3) from the well-established fact that the south-Indian 
languages are fundamentally different from the Sanskrit, 
and imply a non-Ariau origin in the people by whom 
they were originally spoken. Section i. (pp. 359—369) 
contains a selection of passages from the Rigveda, in 
which the Aryas and the Dasyus are distinguished from 
one another, and reference is made to the enmity exist¬ 
ing between the two. In most (or at least some) of 
these passages, it appears, human enemies and not 
demons must be intended under the appellation of 
Dasyus, as I infer both from the tenor of the texts 
themselves, and because in later writings, tho Aitareya- 
brakmana, the Institutes of Manu, etc., this word is 
always applied to barbarous tribes. Section ii. (pp. 
3G9—396) supplies a further collection of Yedic texts 
bearing upon the relations of the Aryas and Dasyus, 
and the characteristics of the latter as degraded, dark- 
complexioned, irreligious, neglecters of sacrifice, etc. 
There are, indeed, other texts in which these Dasyus 
are regarded as demons, and this creates a difficulty. 
An attempt is made at the close of the section to ex¬ 
plain, (1) from the original position of the Aryas, as an 
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invading tribe in a country covered by forests, and from 
the savage character of the aborigines, as well as (2) 
from the lengthened period during which the hymns 
continued to be composed,—how the same appellations 
and epithets might come to be applied to different 
classes of beings, human, ethereal, and demoniacal, in¬ 
discriminately. In Section iii. (pp. 397—405) I quote 
the well-known passage from Manu’s Institutes, which 
adverts to the superior sanctity of the country on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl (which is in consequence pre¬ 
sumed to have been for some time the seat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and the locality where the 
Hindu institutions were chiefly developed), and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Bralnnanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
legend from the Satapatha-brahmana, which narrates 
how the sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrificial 
rites of the Brahmans) travelled from the neighbourhood 
of the Sarasvatl eastward, across the river Sadanlra into 
Yideha, or north-Behar. Section iv, (pp. 405—421) 
presents a selection of passages from the great epic 
poem, the Ramayana, descriptive of the Rakshasas or 
gigantic demons by whom the Brahman settlers in. 
southern India were oppressed and their rites ob¬ 
structed, and whose monarch Havana was vanquished 
and slain by the Indian hero Rama, with the aid of an 
army of monkeys. In these poetic and hyperbolical 
descriptions, it is supposed (by some that) we can dis¬ 
cern the indistinct outlines of a great movement of the 
Aryas from the Doab southward across the Yindhya 
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range, and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of 
the Dekhan, the enemies of the Brahmans and their 
institutions. The epithets applied to the Riikshasas in 
the Ramayana correspond in many respects, it is ob¬ 
served, with those employed in the Rigveda to charac¬ 
terize the Dasyus, Rakshasas, and Yatudhanas. Section 
v. (pp. 422—423) contains some Hindu traditions re- 
gai ding the tribes in the south of the peninsula, which, 
however, are not considered to throw any light on their 
real origin. Section vi. (pp. 423—438) supplies a 
variety of details, derived from Mr. A. D. Campbell’s 
Telugu Grammar (including the important note by Mr. 
F. W. Ellis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian languages, by which it is clearly 
shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, and Canarese 
tongues (which aro spoken by thirty-one millions of 
people), though, at different periods since the occupation 
of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, 
originally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and 
independent of, that language, and that Tamil com¬ 
position in particular is regarded by the native authors 
as pure and classical in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit words. In the vii th , and concluding Section 
(pp. 438—444), the results of the preceding sections 
are summed up. From the fact (established both by 
philological considerations, and by the testimony of the 
south-Indian grammarians) that the Dravidian languages 
are essentially distinct from Sanskrit, it is argued that 
the people by whom tho former class of languages wore 
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spoken originally (i.c. before the Brahmanioal invasion 
of the Dekhan) must have belonged to a race which had 
no affinity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas; and could 
not, therefore, as Manu asserts, havo been degraded 
Kshatriyas. I then endeavour to show how tho results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the Aryas, when 
living in the TanjSb, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus; (2) that the Aryas can be shown 
from their own books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to hnvo crossed 
the Yindhya range into the Dekhan ; and (3) that the 
original languages of the south of the peninsula are 
distinct from Sanskrit,—how, I say, these results har¬ 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Indo-Arians, are not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west. 9 

The Appendix 10 (pp. 445—488), and the “Additions 
and Corrections” contain some further illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of tho work, and in a 
few cases supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of tho Volume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been printed 
in the Italic character/ 1 The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions be¬ 
tween some similar letters havo not always been very 


9 [See note 3, p. ix.] 

10 [Portions oi tho Appendix and additions have now been incorporated 
in the earlier part of the volume.] 

n [In the first edition the Sanskrit was printed in the Nagarl character 
throughout the greater part of the volume.] 
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carefully indicated; but the Sanskrit scholar will have 
no difficulty in determining the words which are in¬ 
tended. 

Nearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Volume have 
been takon from printed editions. The quotations from 
those parts of the Bigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Mullers edition, have been copied from 
the MS. copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface 
to the First Volume. The quotations from Durgachiirya, 
in pp. 166 f. and 173, have been derived from a MS. 
belonging to the East India House. That in p. 204 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhaskara Acharya, pp. 161 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu JJeva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker 
that I am ablo to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya 
mala vistara, in pp. 53 and 179. 

The work of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, entitled: 
“Etude sur la Geographic et les Populations Primitives 
du Nordouest de- l’Inde d'apres les Ilymnes Vediqucs” 
(whicli discusses many of the subjects handled in the 
present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the last sheet, containing part of the Appendix and the 
“Additions and Corrections,” is passing through the 
press. 

The results at which this author has arrived in his 
valuable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to the 
origin of the Aryas, their immigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within that country, 
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correspond precisely with those which I myself had 
reached. His views on some points of detail on which 
I had adopted a different opinion, tell even more strongly 
than my own in favour of the general conclusions in 
which we both coincide. 12 


n I allude to his conclusion that tho Sarayu referred to in the Veda was 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to BuroouFs Bhag. 
Pur. folio ed. p. ii. 455); and that the country off the Klkatas must, most 
probably, have been in Kos'ala or Audh, and not in Magadha, or South 
Beliar. 

I am happy to loam from M. de Saint-Martin’s work that he intends 
to prosecute further his researches into the ethnography of India, 


[Edinburgh, I860.] 
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In preparing this edition for the pr*ess, I am reminded 
how much this volume is indebted to the labours of the 
different authors whose works are quoted in it, viz., 
Burnouf, Lassen, Cowell, Campbell, Ellis, Caldwell, 
Clough, Tumour, Fausboll, Pajendralal Mitra, H. H. 
Wilson, Weber, Muller, Goldstiicker, Eoth, Benfey, 
Bopp, Kuhn, A. W. Schlegel, Pictet, Spiegel, Haug, 
Whitney, Windischmann, Langlois, Penan, Curzon, and 
Elphinstone. 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs. 
Beames, Childers, D’Alwis, Aufrecht, Curtius, Yullers, 
Sclileicher, Pick, Crawfurd, Huxley, and G. Eawlinson, 
from whose writings or communications I have derived 
valuable assistance in augmenting my materials, or re¬ 
vising different portions of the work. My obligations 
to these scholars are acknowledged in the text. 

The improvements which have been introduced in this 
edition are principally the following : the Comparative 
Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff. ; 76, ff.; 221,ff.; 230, ft; 
and 287, ff.; as well as the statements of Gatlia and 
Yedic forms in pp. 117, ff., and 205, ff . ; have been 
greatly enlarged. 



XVU1 PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Mj conclusions regarding the value of affinity in 
language as a proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon-col our, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce .positively that the Brah- 
manioal Indians are of pure Indo-European descent ; 
but leave it an open question whether the blood of 
their Arian ancesfors may not on their immigration 
into India have been commingled with that of darker 
tribes previously in occupation of th© country. 

In the Appendix, Note B, pp. 446, ff., reference is 
made to a recent paper by Prof. Ivevn, in which he 

j 

alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to the Kigveda; 
and more detailed grounds in support of that opinion are 
adduced. Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff. 
on the views recently expressed by the same writer, and 
by Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of the caste-systcm. 

The Appendix and the Additional Notes contain fur¬ 
ther illustrations, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text. 

The volume has, further, been revised tliroughout; 
but, with the exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remains essentially the same as 
before. 

J. M. 

Edinburgh, 1871. 
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„ 259, last line, for 11 Mahabb&shya ** read “Mahabhashya.” 

,, 332, note 109, line 2, for “Hyreania” reqd “Hyrcania,” 

„ 360, note 3, line 5, for “viii. 226,’’ read “viii. 22, 6.” 
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PLAN OF THE PRESENT YOLTJME. 

In the first volume of this work I have sought to collect, translate, 
and illustrate (1) the mythical accounts of the creation of man and 
of the origin of castes which are to be found in the Yedie hymns, in 
the Brahmaqas and their appendages, in the Ramayana, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas; (2) the texts of the Yeda, and Brahmanas, 
which speak of Manu as the progenitor of the Aryan Indians ; (3) the 
passages of the Rig and Atharva Yedas which throw light upon the 
mutual relations of the several classes of Indian Bociety at the time when 
those forks were composed ; (4) the portions of the Brahmanas, or of 
later books which relate the struggles for pre-eminence which appear 
to have occurred between the Brahmans and Kshattriyas in the early 
ages of Indian history; (5) the opinions of Manu and the authors of 
the Mahabharata and Puranas regarding the origin of the alien tribes 
dwelling within, or adjacent to, the boundaries of Hindustan; and 
(6) the Puranio descriptions of the parts of the earth exterior to 
Bharatawvrsha or India: and as a result of the whole inquiry I found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes; and that in consequence of this dis¬ 
crepancy the theory commonly received by that people of the original 
distinctness of the four classes, in virtuo of their derivation from dif¬ 
ferent portions of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctriue 
of Hinduism, even by a literal interpretation of its more popular 
writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of a 
different description, derived from comparative philology, and from an 
examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Yedas, that the people 
of India who belong to the principal pure and mixed classes were not 
originally divided into castes, or indigenous in India, but may, with 


1 
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the greatest probability, bo regarded as forming a branch (not, how¬ 
ever, perhaps, free from the intermixture of foreign elements,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, Homans, 
and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members; and that while other 
branches of this great family (which seems to have had its primeval 
abode in some distant country to the north-west of India) separated 
themselves from the main stock and migrated to the westward, the 
progenitors of the Hindus travelled towards Hindustan, where they 
perhaps intermarried with some of the tribes which were previously 
in occupation of the country, and where their original religious ideas 
were gradually modified, and the system of castes and other institu¬ 
tions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these conclu¬ 
sions is tho following. First, I propose to show, by an examination of 
the languages and literature of India, that the Sanskrit is not (as the 
Hindus appear to conceive) an immutable form of speech of divine 
origin, but is different now from what it was when their ancestors 
first came into India. This will be made apparent by a comparison 
of the archaic diction of the Yedic hymns with the more modern 
language of the Itihasas and Puranas; and that this difference is the 
result of gradual development will be proved by a reference to the 
natural laws of speech, and to the analogous process which the tongues 
of other nations have undergone; by arguments drawn from the com¬ 
position of such books as tho Nighantu, and Nirukta, explanatory of 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the existence of 
such liturgical commentaries as the Brahmanas, and such speculative 
treatises as the TJpanishads, which presuppose as already antiquated, 
or at least antecedent, the hymns which they quote, and the sense 
of which they exxdain and develope. The difference in age between 
the various Indian S'astras will be further briefly adverted to, and 
established by pointing out the great discrepancy between the religious 
ideas, forms of worship, 1 and state of manners which they severally 
represent; the Yedic hymns being shown by all these various lines of 
proof to be the earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow 
from them by a natural course of growth and expansion. While the 

1 The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject is deferred to a later 
volume of this work, the fourth. 
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mutability and the actual mutations of the Sanskrit language are 
demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, I shall 
show in some introductory sections, how, through the action of the 
same phonetic changes as are found to have transformed most of the 
ancient languages of Europe into their several modem representatives, 
the older Sanskrit became gradually modified 3 into the Pall and 
Prakrits, of byegone centuries, till, in combination with other ele¬ 
ments,—not traceable in its classical literature, but forming, either 
an original part* of the spoken dialect of the Aryan Indians, or a 
portion of it borrowed from alien sources,—it was ultimately broken 
down into the modern vernacular dialects of Northern India. 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has under¬ 
gone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
by a comparison of that venerable language with the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forms of speech 
are all closely related to each other, both in respect of roots and forms 
of inflection; and this in such a manner as to show them to be sister- 
dialects, derived, by gradual modification, from some more ancient, and 
now extinct, parent-language. From these facts, and others derived 
from Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to 
argue the probability of a common origin of the different nations,— 
generally called the Aryan, Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European nations, 

_by which the above-mentioned languages have been spoken ; as well 

as to evince the strong probability that the progenitors of the Hindus 
immigrated from the north or north-west into India. 

I shall then endeavour to fortify the latter of these conclusions by 
referring to the indications which are discoverable of a collision be¬ 
tween the Indo-Aryans, after their arrival in India, and certain barbar¬ 
ous tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a different 
race, who occupied that country before their immigration, and by 
sketching a history of their advance to the south and east. These 
subjects will be illustrated from the data to be found in the Yedic 
hymns, the most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as well as 
in the other Basiras of later date. 

* The objections which have been raised to this statement of the origin of the 
Pail, etc., will be considered further on. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TIIE LANGUAGES OF NORTHERN INDIA- THEIR HISTORY AND 

RELATIONS. 

Sect. I .—The North-Indian Dialecta, Ancient and Modern. 

A STOVE* of tlxe languages of Northern India reveals to us the fol¬ 
lowing facts. We find, first, a polished and complicated language, 
the Sanskrit, popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality of very high 
antiquity; which is now, however, understood only by a few learned 
men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle of discussions on 
grammar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totally unintelligible to . 
the mass of the people. We find, secondly, a variety of provincial 
dialects which are employed both by the learned and the unlearned, 
viz., Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, Guzarati, etc., all bearing a close re¬ 
semblance to each other, and all composed, in a great measure, of 
the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may be 
divided into four classes. First, such as are pure Sanskrit, as for 
example itvara (god), devatu (deity), svarga (heaven), atri (woman), 
p'.irusha (man), jana (person); secondly, words which, though modified 
from their original form, are easily recognizable as Sanskrit, such as 
log from loha (people), istrl from atri (woman), immh from mukka 
(mouth), bhdi from hhratri (brother), hhatijd from bhatrija (brother’s 
son), b&hin from bMgirii (sister), liy&h from civuha (marriage), bhuin 
from bhiimi (eaTth), and innumerable others in Hindi; thirdly, words 
which have no resemblance to any vocables discoverable in Sanskrit 
books, and which we must therefore either suppose to have an origin 
independent of that language, or to have formed part of the colloquial, 
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though not of the written, Aryan speech, 1 such as in Hindi, hap 
(father), hefa (son), per (a tree), chavfo (a chair), chuk (a blunder), 
khipki (a window), jhdgrd (a dispute), hakhera (the same), at a (flour), 
chat til (a mat), and a multitude of other instances. Fourthly, words 
derived from Arabic, Persian, or some other foreign language, as adml 
(a man), l aurat (a woman), hakim (a ruler), hdklm (a physician), 
durmt (right), roz (day), dariya (a river), roshanl (light), etc., etc. 

Let us now see what is the history of these vernacular dialects. 
It is clear, for various reasons, that they cannot have existed for ever 
in their present form* 'When therefore, and how have they been 
created ? What do history and the books of Indian grammarians tell 
us on the subject? 

If we begin with the Arabic and Persian words which the North - 
Indian dialects, such as Bengali and Hindi, contain, we shall find it 
to he universally admitted that words of this kind have only been 
introduced into those languages Bince the time when the Musulmans 
began to invade India. Now it is well known that Mahmud of 
Ghazni made his first inroad into Hindustan between eight and nino 
hundred years ago. Before that time, and in fact till long after¬ 
wards, when the Mahomedans had penetrated from the north-west 
far into India, and taken possession of that country, there could 
have been scarcely any intermixture of Arabic or Persian words in 
the Indian dialects. 2 


1 This latter alternative supposition was suggested to me by Prof, Aufrecht. The 
same remark had been previously made by Mr. J. Beames, as will appear from a 
quotation, which I shall make further on from his “ Notes on the Bhojpurl dialect of 
Hindi,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1868, p. 499. 

2 We learn, indeed, from the works of the ancient astronomer, Yaraha Mihira, 
that a few astronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabic oiigin had been 
borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, anrl introduced into Sanskrit books. I 
allude to such words as hora y drikana y lipta, anapha , sunapha y apoklima , rihpha , 
which are of Greek origin, aud mttkarina, mukavila, tasdt y tasfr , etc , which are 
derived from the Arabic. (Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, II., 626 If., and Weber’s 
Indische Literatnrgeschichte, p. 227, and Indische Studien, II., pp. 254 and 263.) 
The following verse of Yaraha Mihira proves clearly how much the Indian astro¬ 
nomers were indebted to the Greeks:— 

mleclihah hi yavanas teshu samyak sastram idam at hit am | 
pishi-vat te *pi pujyante kim pmar dainmd dvtjah | 

‘ ; For the Yavanas are Mlechhas j yet among them this science is thoroughly cultivated; 
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In the preface to the popular Urdu book, the Bagh o Bahar, we 
have the following account by the author, Mir Amman, of Dehli 
(who states that his forefathers had served all the kings of Hin¬ 
dustan, from Humayun downwards), of the origin of the Urdu 
language, which I copy in the Roman character:— 

Uaqiqat Urdu hi zabdn hi buzurgon he munh se gun sum hat hih 
l)\U~i shahr Uinduon he nazdik chaujugi kai. Unhen he rcijd parjd 
qttdhn se rahte the , aur apni bhdhhd bolte the. Hazdr haras se Musul * 
man on ha *amal hud . Sultan Mahmud Qhammi ay a. Phir Ghori 
aur Lodi budshdh hue, Is anuid o raft he ba ts huchh zabdnon ne 
Hindu Musulmun hi dmemh pal, Ahhir Amir Taimur ne. . . . 
Hindustan ho liyd , JJnhe dne aur rahne se lashkdr led bdzdr shahr 
men dakhil had. Is waste chakr kd bazar Urdu kahldyd. . . . Jab 
AJcbar bads hah takht par baithe, tab char on twraf ke mulkon se sab 
qaiim qadrdani aur faizrasdni us hhdnddn Idsdni ki sunkar huzur men 
alar jamia hue . Lelcin bar ek ki goydi aur bolijudi judl thi. Ihattlie 
hone se dpas nu n len den saudd sulf suwdl jawdb hands eh zabdn Urdu 
/d muqarrar hui. . . . JYidan zabdn Urdu hi manjie manjte aisi manjl 
hh hsu shahr lu boll us se fahhar nahin khdtiP 

“I have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following account 
of the Urdu language :—The City of Delhi in the opinion of the 
Hindus has existed during the four Yugas. It was inhabited of old 
by their kings with their subjects, who spoke their own lhakhd 
(dialect). A thousand years ago the rule of the Musulmans began. 
Sultan Mahmud, of Ghazni, came. Then the Ghorl and Lodi dynasties 
held sway. In consequence of this intercourse, a certain mixture of 
the languages of the Hindus and Musulmans took place. At length 
Amir Taimur . . . conquered Hindustan. In consequence of his 
arrival and residence, the bazar of the army was introduced into the 
city, and the bazar of the city came in consequence to be called 
Urdu. . . . When king Akbar ascended the throne, all races, learning 
the liberality of that unequalled family and its patronage of merit, 

and even they are revered like Rishis: how much more a Brahman skilled in astrology! ” 
(Colebrooke's Essays, II., 410.) This trifling exception, however, does not invalidate 
the assertion made in the text, that it was only after the settlement of the Musulmans 
in India that Arabic and Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India. 
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gathered round his court from all the surrounding countries; but the 
language of all these people was different. From their being collected, 
however, trafficking together, and talking with each other, a camp 
(Urdu) language became established. ... At length, the Urdu 
language, being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refine¬ 
ment that the speech of no city can vie with it.” 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used by the Mabomedans 
and by those Hindus in the north-western provinces of India who ha ve 
learnt the Persian language, that Persian and Arabic words are ex¬ 
tensively employed. The words derived from those sources which 
exist in the Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, Guzaratl, and other North- 
Indian dialects, in the form in which they are generally spoken by 
the Hindus, are considerably fewer in number. By far the larger 
portion, of words in those tongues are (as lias been already said) either 
(1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can 
neither be traced in Sanskrit books nor yet are derived from Persian 
or Arabic, and which may therefore be regarded either as indigenous 
( i.e . derived from non-Aryan tribes), or colloquial vocables of Aryan 
origin. 

Several interesting questions arise here; as First, bow far back can 
we trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, 
Guzaratl, etc., in the form in which they are now spoken ? Scoondly, 
what has been the process of their formation? and, Thirdly, from 
what source have they derived those words which are not discover¬ 
able in Sanskrit, as it has been preserved to us in written records ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of tlie existing vernaculars 
is one which I am not prepared to answer with any precision. Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen (Institutiones Linguae Praeriticao, pp. 59 f.) thinks they 
have existed since, at least, 1000 a.d. I translate his remarks on 
the two classes of dialects derived from Sanskrit: * ‘To close this 
disquisition, I therefore remark that there are two families of cor¬ 
rupted Sanskrit, one moro ancient, and not completely broken down, 
to which belong the Pali and the dramatic dialects; and a second of 
more recent origin, and diffused in our own day over the provinces of 
India, which differs more widely from its parent. The former set are 
genuine daughters of the Sanskrit; the latter grand-daughters, al- 
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though it is to some extent doubtful whether these are the daughters 
of the former, or of their sister dialects. As regards antiquity, the 
former family are proved by the history of Buddhism, and of the 
Indian drama, to have come into existence prior to our era ; and it may 
be shown by probable proofs that the latter arose before 1000 a.d. The 
discussion of the latter question is, however, foreign to our purpose.” 

Mr. Beames claims for the modern vernacular dialects a high anti¬ 
quity, and regards them as springing from an ancient Aryan language, 
which included elements not discoverable in the classical Sanskrit. 
His observations are as follows: 

“ I would here further observe that the written Sanskrit has un¬ 
fortunately attracted the attention of scholars too exclusively. 3So 
one who lives long in India can escape having the conviction forced 
on him that the written language is quite inadequate to account for 
many forms and facts observable in the modern dialects. These dialects 
assert for themselves a high antiquity, and are derived, one cannot 
doubt, from an ancient Aryan speech, which is as imperfectly repre¬ 
sented in Sanskrit as the speech of the Italian peasantry of their day 
was represented by Cicero or Virgil. The process of selection which 
led the polished Homan to use only stately and euphonious words—a 
process which is abundantly exemplified in the pages of modem English 
writers—was doubtless at work among the ancient Brahmins; and the 
fact that the cognate Indo-Germanic languages preserve words not 
found in Sanskrit, but which can be matched from the stores of humble 
and obscure Hindi or Bengali dialects, is another proof of this fact. 
The line taken by Professor Lassen, in Ills valuable Prakrit Grammar, 
of treating all Prakrit words as necessarily modifications of Sanskrit 
words, is one which he has borrowed whole from Vararuchi and 
Hemachandra, and, however excusable in those ancient commentators, 
seems unworthy of an age of critical research.” 

It is not, however, necessary for tny purpose that I should decide, 
even approximately, the question of the antiquity of the modern 
vernaculars. It will be sufficient if I can show that they have been 
derived by a gradual process of change from other provincial dialects 
which preceded them; and which, in their turn, have sprung from the 
Sanskrit, at some stage of its development. 



There is no difficulty in conceiving that the Indian vernacular 
dialects should have undergone great modifications in a long course of 
ages. The mere fact above adverted to, which every one recognizes, 
of their having at a particular assignable date admitted into tbeir 
vocabulary a large influx of Persian and Arabic words, is sufficient to 
render it probable that they may have formerly experienced other 
mutations of various kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the different 
provinces of northern India make use of different, but kindred, provin¬ 
cial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc., which must, for the most 
part, at a period more or less remote, have sprung from some common 
source, 3 is a proof of the tendency to change which is inherent in all 
spoken language. Por as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess, 
with some modifications, the same creed, receive the same religious books, 
and are divided into the same or similar castes, and for these and other 
reasons appear to he descended, though perhaps not exclusively, from 
one common stock, it is highly probable that their common ancestors 
must, at one time, have employed one and the same language: and 
that that language has in process of time undergone various provincial 
modifications, out of which the several modem vernaculars have been 
gradually formed. 

We shall also sec, a little further on, that the differences between 
the North-Indian dialects (the old Maharashtrl, S'aurasenI, etc.) which 
preceded the modem vernacular tongues, were few and unimportant; 
whereas the modem vernacular tongues, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, and 
Guzaratl, differ widely from each other in their forms of inflection 
and conjugation. This greater divergence between the modern than 
we find to have existed between the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which I have remarked as a charac¬ 
teristic of language in general. 

3 Mr. Beamcs says (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. for 1868, p. 498): “It is, however, clear 
that each dialect of Hindi has had an independent existence for centuries, and I think 
an independent origin. M This, however, can of course apply only to forms, not to 
the words which the dialects, whether Hind! or other, have in common; and which 
in many cases are diversely modified from the Sanskrit original. And although some 
of the grammatical forms may be original or invented, and not modified from those 
of any pre-exisfciug Aryan language, there must be other forms which are merely 
modifications or developments. 
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I shall first of all state briefly the facts by which it is proved that 
the modem vernaculars are not, comparatively speaking, of any high 
antiquity, but have arisen out of earlier provincial dialects: and then 
proceed to establish these facts more in detail. 

First. In extant Buddhist histories, such as the Lalita Vistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter¬ 
spersed, the language of which differs from pure Sanskrit, by the forms 
of inflection being varied or mutilated. This popularized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been at one time the spoken 
language of India; or, at least, this Gatha dialect exhibits some speci¬ 
mens of that ancient spoken language, and exemplifies the process by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, 
became gradually corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are extant, 
engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing date apparently 
between two and three hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which a language differing both from Sanskrit and the modern 
vernaculars is used. 

Third. There are extant in other countries, such as Ceylon and 
Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Pall or MagftdhI, which also is different from the modern vernaculars, 
as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles the language of 
the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Fourth. In ancient Indian dramas such as the MrichhakafT, 
Sakuntala, etc., while kings and Brahmans are made to speak Sanskrit, 
various forms of speech called Prakpit and Apabhransa are employed 
for the inferior castes and for women, which in like manner, differ 
both from Sanskrit and from the existing vernacular tongues. 

The four foregoing classes of language have a more or less close 
affinity to each other; and from the use made of the last three in 
particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that found in the 
Pali Buddhistical writings, and those employed in the dramas, it is 
impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of speech closely 
connected with them, were formerly current, during a long course of 
centuries, as the actual vernaculars of the periods when they were 
employed for literary, political, and religious purposes. 
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But while we thus discover that Pall and different forms of Prakrit, 
such as have been described, were employed in former times, we can 
find no traces of the modem vernacular dialects, Hindi, Bengali, or 
Mahratti, etc., in their present shape, in the ancient records of that 
same period; and we must therefore of necessity conclude that these 
modern vernaculars did not at that time exist, but have been subse¬ 
quently developed out of the above-mentioned Prakrit languages or 
other pre-existent forms of speech; in other words, that the former 
vernaculars (or Prakrits) have been gradually altered until they have 
assumed the form of the modem Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, etc. 

As regards the second question started in p. 7, the process by which 
the modern vernaculars arose out of the earlier modifications of Sanskrit, 
vk., the manner in which the grammatical forms of the latter, i.e. the 
Prakrits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not neces¬ 
sary that I should enter into any detailed investigation, although some 
insight into the process will be afforded by the Comparative Tables 
which will be given further on. It is sufficient to know that by a 
particular operation of the general laws of linguistic change, the more 
recent forms of speech have naturally grown out of the older. 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those forms 
of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to have preceded 
the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. In carrying out 
this design, it will be advisable to begin with those dialects which 
seem to be the most recently formed and employed of the four Indian 
classes of speech which have been before alluded to, viz., first, that 
found in the Buddhist Giithas; secondly, that used in the rock in¬ 
scriptions ; thirdly, the Pall; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakrits. 
The last-named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 


Sect. II .—The Prakrit Dialed* employed in the Dramas . 

With the view of ascertaining the relation in which the Prakrit 
languages stand to the modern vernaculars of northern India, I have 
gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which they are employed, 
such as the Mrichhakatl, attributed to King Sudraka, and the Vikra- 
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morva^I attributed to Kalidasa, (both of which, though their precise 
age be disputed, appear to have been respectively composed, at the latest, 
about sixteen and fourteen hundred years ago, 4 * ) together with several 
others. I have also referred to the examples given in the Prakrit 
Grammar of Yararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com¬ 
posed about eighteen hundred years ago, 3 or rather in its commentary. 
An examination of the Prakrits which are found in these several works 
shows that the languages of India were then in a state of transition, 
and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modern 
vernacular dialects. For whatever opinion we may entertain on the 
question whether the dramatic Prakrits were identical with any con¬ 
temporaneous or earlier vernacular dialects, 6 it is difficult to imagine 
that they had not a considerable resemblanco to some of these. Even 
if some of the forms of the dramatic Prakrits were purely literary and 
unknown in any of the spoken languages, they could scarcely have 
failed to bear some analogy to those of the latter; as, first, the inventors 
of those forms could hardly have had the ingenuity to devise entirely 
novel modifications of speech, or secondly, if they had, their com¬ 
positions would have been thereby rendered unintelligible. The 
Prakrit forms of inflection and declension approach more to the 
Sanskrit than to the modern vernaculars; .but yet exhibit a great 

4 Professor Wilson, reasoning from a variety of considerations, considers the 

MpchhakatT to have been probably composed in the interval between 100 no. and 
the end of the second century a.d. (Introduction to the play, pp. 5-9.) The same 
writer thinks that the Vikraraorva^I, which is regarded as the work, of Kalidasa, is 
more recent than the Mrichhakafo but does not assign any probable date (Introd. tp 
drama, pp. 185, 186). Lassen holds that the MrichhakatT was composed towards the 
end of the first century ajo., while the Vikramorvas'i and the S'akuntala (which last 
is also assigned to Kalidasa) were composed in the second half of the second century 
a.d. (Ind. Alt. ii. p. 1160). Weber, on the other hand, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malaviku and Agnimitra, pp. xxxiii, xl, places 
the age of Kalidasa, the author of VikraraorvasT and S'akuntala, at the close of the 
third century a.d. The Myichhakati is held by the same author to be not earlier 
than the second century a.d. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148). 

6 Ind. Alterth., vol. ii. p. 1160. 

6 It is quite conceivable that the Prakrits employed in the earlier dramas may 
have continued to be the conventional forms in use in later works of the same kind, 
even after the provincial vernaculars to which they were most akin had. been modified 
or superseded,—just as Latin, Sanskrit and Pall continued to be used for literary 
purposes after they had ceased to be spoken tongues, 
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breaking down and modification of the former. I will give some 
instances of this which will make my meaning clearer than any 
general statements. I do not think it necessary to distinguish here 
the different kinds of Prakrit, which will be specified further on. 


Sanskb.it, 

Prakrit. 

HindI. 

English. 

Bhavami 

Homi 

Hun 

I am. 

Bkavasi. 

Hosi 

Hai 

Thou art. 

Bhavati 

Hodi 

Hai 

He is. 

Bhavanti 

Hon ti 

Ham 

They are. 

Uttishtha 

Upheld 

Uth 

Rise. 

Prapoomi 

Favimi 

Pata*hQn 

I obtain. 

S'nnomi 

S'unSmi 

Sunfca-hGn 

1 hear. 

S'rinu 

Sunu, or Sunahi 

Sim 

Hear (imper.). 

Kathaya 

Kahehi 

Kab 

Tell. 

Dadii mi 

Demi 

Detd-hun 

I give. 

Dadilti 

Dedi 

Detd-hai 

He gives. 

Dattam 

Dinnam 

Diyd, Din 

Given. 

Nrityafci 

N&chchai 

Nachta 

He dances. 

RakshSmi 

Rakkhurai 

Rakhta-hun 

I keep. 

Dbiiva 

Dhovehi 

Dho 

Wash. 

Brumah 

Bollamo 

Bolt© 

We speak. 

Fatarai 

Parerni 

Payiii 

I fall. 

NishkSiaya 

Nikkfdebi 

Nikfil 

Expel, 

Ghfitam 

Ghia 

Ghi 

Ghee. 

Mukha 

Mulia 

Munh 

Mouth, 

Karyyam 

Raj jam 

Kfij 

Work. 

Karma 

Kamma 

Kam 

Work. 

Kama 

Kanna 

Kan 

Ear. 

Twam 

Ttiraam 

Turn 

Thou or you. 

Tubhyam 

Tujh 

Tujb 

To thee. 

YushmSkara 

Tumbunam 

Tumbitra 

Of you. 

Asti 

Atthi, or Achcbhi 

Achcbbe (Bong.) 

He is. 

Santi 

Acbchhanti 

Achchhcu (ditto.) 

They are. 


It is manifest that in these instances we see the intermediate 
forms which the words took in Prakrit before they assumed the shapes 
in which we now find them in Hindi or Bengali, e.g., karma and 
kdryya became in Prakrit respectively kamma and kajja, and finally in 
Hindi kdm and kdj. The Sanskrit form raksh&mi (I keep) re-appears 
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in the Prakyit ralckh&mi, with the compound consonant hh changed 
into kkh, but with ami the final affix of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change remains, 
but the word has undergone a farther modification, the peculiar affix of 
the first person singular ami having disappeared in the Hindi rakhtd , 
which does not differ from the second and third persons. A fuller 
exemplification of the points in which the Prakrits coincide with and 
diverge from the Sanskrit, on the one hand, and approximate to the 
modem vernaculars on the other, will be found in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

The books to which reference has been made iu this statement are 
the following:—Mr. Cowell’s Prakrita Praka&a of Yararuchi; Lassen’s 
Institutiones Linguae Pracritie®; Delius’s Eadices Pracriticae; the 
MrichhakatT, Stenzler’s edition; the Shkuntala, Bohtlingk’s edition ; 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s edition; Malavika Agnimitra, 
Tullberg’s edition; and the Yikramorva^I, Calcutta edition. 7 

7 Since the first edition of this work appeared, two dramas, the Prasannaraghava 
of Jayadeva, and the Balaramayana of Rujatfekhara, have been printed by Pandit 
Govinda Leva S'ustrl, in the Journal called “The Pandit," published at Benares, 
and separate copies of each have been struck off, hearing the dates of 1868 and 1869. 
Professor Webor has also published, in 1866, a Dissertation on the language of the 
Jaina work called “ Bhagavatl,” which is a species of Prakrit; and in 1870 the text, 
with a German translation, of the M Saptarfataka of Hala," as a “ contribution to 
the knowledge of Prakrit.** 
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Table No. I. 

• COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND 
MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 9 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTJ. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 3.126 

ghritam 

ghiam 

ght 

ght 

ghee. 

Mrichh. 3 1 

dadhi 

d« him, da him 

dahl 

dahlm 

curds. 

Var. ii. 27 . . 

muhha 

muham 

muhh 

mukh 

mouth. 

Var. ii. 27 . . 

bad Mr a 

vahira 

bahird 

bahird 

deaf. 

Var. ii. 27 . . 

meg ha 

tneho 

tnehh 

megh , dhag 

cloud. 

Var. v. 19 . . 

vadhu 

vahu 

bahu 

bdyako, bait 

wife. 

Mrichh. 164.1 
168 . . .) 

sadhu 

sahu, tfdhu 

sd hit 

sdhdyedvakdr 

{f2«. 

Var. iii. 3. 17. 

kdrya, karma 

Jsajja , kammo 

kdj , kdm 

kdj, kdm 

work. 

Var. iii. 17. ) 
Var. ix. 17. ) 

drye 


. . . 

. . . 

respectable. 

Var. ii. 10. . 

garbhim 

gabbhiig 

gabbhin 

gdbhan 

pregnant. 

Var. iii. 2. 60. 
Var. iii. 2. . 

yagyam 

rdjya 

joggam 

rajja 

J (i 9 

raj 

jogd 

proper. 

kingdom. 

Var. iii. 27. \ 
Mrichh. 31. / 

adya 

ogja 

“J 

dj 

to-day. 

Vikr. 78. 79. 

vddyamdnaih 

vajjantehim 

bajdnft 

bajdwinem 

to sound. 

Var. iii. 3. . . 

ardham 

addham 

ddhd 

ddhd 

half. 

Var. iii. 3. 50. 

karnah 

kanno 

kdn 

kdn 

ear. 

| S'ftk. 26. . . . 

kharjuraih 

khajjurehim 

khajur 

khajur 

date tree. 

! Mrichh. 104. 

I charmmakd - 
\ raft 

j chamm&rao 

chamdr 

chamhdr 

Chumar. 

Var, iy. 1. . . 

(humbhakd- 1 
\ rah ) 

earvam | 

kumbharo 

kumhdr 

kwnbhdr 

potter. 

Var. iii. 3. . . 

sabbam, 1 
.iabba m ) 

sab 

. . . 

all. 

Mrichh. 124. 

smarm 

sovana 

sortd 

sonem 

gold. 

Var. iii. 27. • 

sat yam 

sachcham 

each 

each 

true. 

Var. iii. 4. 1 

Mrichh. 44. j 

cMmdrah 

chando 

chdnd 

chdnd 

moon. 

Vikr. 23. . . . 

chandrena 

chandaena 

marjhala, 1 
majhold / 

. . . 

by the moon. 

Var. iii. 28. . 

madhyah 

majjho | 

mdj 

middle. 

Var. iii. 12. . 

hastah 

hattho 

hath 

hat 

hand. 

Mrichh. 7. 120 

vriddha 

vuddha 

budJid 

. . . 

old. 

Vikr. 107. . . 

vfiddhdm 

vuddim 

bndhiyd 

. . . 

old woman. 

Vikr. 121. . . 

jyeshtha 

jetfha 

je( ha 

. . . 

eldest. 

Var. iii, 1. 60 

mushfi 

mutthi 

muithi 

mu(h 

fist: handful. 

Var. iii. 1. 511 
Mrich.28.142} 

sreshi hi 

sefthi 

se(h 

set 

(superior, 

1 banker. 

Mrichh . 18. 30 

kdshthena 

kaiihena 

k&th 

kdtht 

wood, a pole 

Mrichh. 18. 21 

kushka | 

nukkha ) 

sukkha \ 

8ukh& 

8ukhu y 8ukd 

dry. 

Mrichh. 53. . 

aakshin 

sakkhi 

sdkhi 

. . ... 

witness. 


8 This table (except as regards the transliteration of the Indian words), is reprinted 
nearly as it stands in the first edition, and without a renewed verification of the 
references in col. 1, the labour of which, I thought, would hardly hare been repaid by 
correction of a 4 few possible inaccuracies. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

| TRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI, 

ENGLISH. 

!—« 

path no 

pothi 

pothi 

book. 

Var. m. 29, 1 
Mrichh. 54. J 

pushkarah 

pokkharo 

pokhard 

pokhar 

pond. 

Mrichh. 99. i 
Yar. iii. 29. j 

dale shine 

dakkhinc 

dakhin 

, . , 

south. 

lessen, 363.) 
Myichli. 97. > 
117. . . . J 

dakskinam 

ddhinam 

d&hinl £ 

. . . 

fon the right 
\ hand. 9 

Var. iii. 40. 1 
Mrichh. 99. J 

pasehma/i 

pachchhimo 

pachchim 

. . . 

west. 

Var, iii. 1. . 

bhaktam 

bhattam 

bhdt 

bhdt 

(boiled rice, 
(rice in husk. 

Mrichh. 104. 

grant hi 

ganfhi 

gdnfh 

ganth 

joint. 

Var. i. 12. . 

pishfam 

pitfham 

pi pt a 

pifdnem 

to pound. 

Mrichh, 105. 

Pfishfhatah 

pitthido 

pith 

. . . 

at the back. 

Var. i. 36. . 

chaitrah 

cha’itto 

chait 


(name of a 

Mrichh. 120 \ 
Var. iii. 29. / 

kshetra 

khetta 

khet 

set 

( month, 
field. 

Mrichh. 94. 95 

mrittika 

maffid 

map! 

mat1 

earth. 

Var. iii. 40. 1 
Mrich.71.150) 

pas chat j 

pachhddo , ) 
pack ha j 

pachhe 

. . . 

after. 

Var. iii. 2. . . 

nagnah 

nagga 

nangd 

nangd 

naked. 

Var. iii. 40. . 

vatsa 

vach/ia 10 

bachd 

bacha 

child, etc. 

Var. iv. 9.261 
Vikr. 36. . j 

vidyut 

vijjUy vitfult 

bijll 

wjf 

lightning. 

Var.i.32.iii.31 

vrikshah 

vuchJw 11 

brichh 

vfiksha 

tree. 

Mrichh. 73.79 

rukshaJi 12 j 

rukkhOy ) 
lukfeha ) 

rukh 

, , , 

tree. 

Yar.i.30.iii,30 

fikshah 

richchho 

rlehh 

* » • 

a bear. 

Myichh. 72. ) 
Var. v. 35. j 

bhrdtd 

bJidda , hhaa 

bhdt 

bhau 

brother. 

Mrichh. 72. . 

ashfatnam 

atthamam 

at h wdii 

dthwd 

eighth. 

Mrichh. 71. . 

saptamam 

sattammn 

satwdn 

sdtwd 

seventh. 

Var. iii. 35. 1 
Mrichh. 93. / 

pushpam 

puppha.Yfi 

puhap 

. . » 

flower. 

Var. i. 8. , . 

mayura 

moro 

mar 

mar 

peacock. 

Var. i. 7* . . 

lavanam 

lonam 

km 

■Ion 

salt. 

Mrichh. 11.94. 
and 113. 138 

| 

1 

bahinim 

bahin 

bahin 

sister. 

Mrichh. 117. 

sukarah 

suale 13 

suar 

1 

hog. 

she jackal! 

Var.i.28.xi.l7 
Mrichh. 11. 

j trig alt 

$ tali, stall 

siydl 

* | 

Mrichh. 120. 

vtja 

via 

bid 

b\}\ bl 

seed. 

Mrichh. 77. 

vanik 

bdnio u 

baniyd 

Kant 

merchant. 


Here it deserves to be specially noted that the Sanskrit word undergoes the same 
changes in Pnlkrit and Hindi according to its two different meanings. 

10 The Persian has the same form, with a b instead of the v. 

11 ^ araruchi gives the form vachchho , not vuchchha , which I find in the Mrichh., p, 73. 
JRuksha is given in WilsonV. dictionary as one of the Sanskrit words for a tree; but 

it may have crept in from Prakrit. Compare Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v . 

13 lliis word is from the S akarikii, one of the Apabhran^a dialects. In ordinary Priikfit 
it would perhaps be suaro or suaro. u jrdnio Mrichh., 28 and 50. 
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Myichh. 78. 
Lass.p 172. \ 

j kayaathah 

\ 

Jcdatthao 

hay at h 

kdyat 

Kayusth. 

218. Myich. 1 
29,80.151. ( 

\ (dc vain yah 
\demkulam 

detilu , ) 

deralam j 

dewal 

dewal , deul 

temple. 

Tar, iv. 2. ) 
Var, iv. 1. . . 

rajakulam 

(raa'ulam, 

\rdulam 

rawal (a 
priest.) 

rdu( (a ) 

palace.) / 

royal family. 

Mrichh. 30.1 
38. 39. .. . ) 

dyutakarah 

{judiaro,judi- 
(ant, judialo 

j/war 7 

jugdrt 

gambler. 

Var. viii. 25. 

sthdna 

fhana 

tha n to 

than, 

place. 

Var. iii. 33. , 

manor- 

nhdna 

nahan 

nahan > nhdn 

bathing. 

Var. iii. 33.61. 

krishnah 

kanho j 

kanhaiya, 
kanh 14 

kanhaigdy ) 
kanhobA / 

Krishna. 

Var. iii. 3. . * 
Mrichh. 13, 1 

grama 

gdma 

gdiiw 

yftnw 

village. 

Mrichh. 97. | 
Var. iv. 25. f 

gramyah 

gdmelm 10 

ydfiwdid 

♦ . . 

villager. 

Myichh. 69.96 
Lass. 172. 425 

J ballvardah 

ba'illd 

bail 

bail 

oxen. 

Mrichh, 6. 

daridratayd 

dididdde 

dixlidratd 


poverty. 

Mjidb.12.44.) 
164. Var. xii. > 
22. Vikr. 30.) 

(striyam , 
\striya 

vf thiyamj 1 1 
itthids ] 

istri 

• . . 

woman. 

Mrichh.18.23. 
68. . . . 

| iyalu 

salaa, mlo 

adld 

dal a 

(brother-in- 
\ law. 

Var. iii. 14.60. 
k Myichh. 40 

j dambhah 

kha mb ho 

khambhd 

Jchdmb 

pillar. 

Var. iii. 29. . 

skandhah 

khandho 

kandhd 


shoulder. 

Mrichh. 43. / 

vahi& f 

vdhila , 1 

bdhir 

baher 

Mrichh. 50. [ 

vahja 

vakira j 

outside. 

Mrichh. 126. 

{vriddhe , 
\vrihati 

vaddhake, 

vaddhakahiiri 

| barfd 

. . . 

great. 

Mrichh. 131. \ 
Var. iii. 39. j 

karshapanam 

(kahabanam , 
\kahdvano 

kahdioan , / 

kahan 

. . . 

(16 panas of 
\ cowries. 

Var. iii. 58. . 
Mrich. 73. 134 

\dirghika 

digghidydlhia 

\ 

dig ht 


oblong pond. 

Var. v. 24. . 

haridra 

j haladdii) 1 
\haladdi j 

haldl 

. . . 

turmeric. 

Var. ii. 31. . 

gas as 

jaso 

jas 

jas 

glory. 

Var. iii, 29. \ 
Myichb. 160./ 

k’themam 

kkhemam 

khern 

khein 

welfare. 

Mrichh. 175.) 
Var. hi. 26. / 

gardabhah j 

gaddaho, 1 
gaddaho ( 

gadahd 

gadhawa 

ass. 

Var. iii. 28. 56 

sand Ay & 

sanjhd 18 

mnjh 

sditjh 

evening. 

Var. iv. 25. . 

ctdvat ! 

et Haiti 

itnd 

so much. 

Mrichh. 44. j 

andhetkd - ) 
raaya j 

andhadrassa 

andhiydrd 

undhar 

darkness. 


u Kunlipur (city of Kunh, or Krishna) is the proper name of Cawnpore. When 
Kruhita means black, it becomes Kawno in Pr;lkpfc, according to Var. iii. 61. The 
Balaraniuyana has hisana, p. 141, and kanna in p. 244, in the same sense. 

16 See Lassen, p. 425, who says grimelua = quasi yrdmalayukdh. 

17 This word is in the S'akftriku dialect. 

18 In this and other instances, the rules and examples given would, of course, account, 
by analogy, for the existence of many ofchor modern vernacular words, of which the earlier 

2 
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Vikr. 49. andj 

upadhya- 

mjjhaassa ,) 

ojhci 20 


/religious 

Lass. 249. 19 

yasya 

ojhdo j 

* * 

\ teacher. 

Yar. iii. IB.i 
& Vikr. 9. j 

! as chary am j 

achcheram , 1 
achchariam j 

acharaj 

. , . 

wonderful. 

Var. xii. 6. | 
Vikr. 103. .1 

gridhrma 

giddhena 

gidh 

gldh 

vulture. 

Vikr. 112. . 

malar am j 

mddar am ? 1 ) 
mdam > 

met 

dl , mat 22 

mother. 

Var. v. 32. . 

maid 

mad J 




Vikr. 112. ( 

Vikr.116. j 

pitarem j 

pidaram , 23 ) 
piaram , ! 

pita , bap 

pita , bap 

father. 

pitu7i 

piduno ) 




Mfichh. 14. ) 
95.116.141 
Var. iv. 32. j 

griham j 

g hakim, \ 
gharam , f 
giham , ( 

haraam / 

ghar 

ghar 

house. 

Yar. ii. 2. . . 

jwarn 

jmn 

J 1 

. . . 

life. 

Var. ii. 2. . . 

suchJ 

siit 

8Ul 

siit 

needle. 

Var. ii.2. iii.60 

margah 

maggo 

* ♦ • 

• • • 

path. 

Yar. iii. 48. . 

dtmanah |* 

apamf* \ 
appano / 

apnd 

. . . 

self; own. 

Mrichh. 12, 

dtmd 

i 

ap&, appd 
appanam, ) 
dpdnam / 
mahappa- \ 
ndtjarn , 1 

mahappd- j 

dp 

apan 



78.103,104 

dtmdnam \ 

♦ • ♦ 

■> » . 



S'ak. 106. J 

Prabodhach < 
11 28. 37. 
46. 63. 68. 

mahatma- 

nam 

• f * 


> 

(self ; great- 
\ smiled. 


nam J 


* 



Prab. 63. . .) 
Var. iii. 1. ,/ 

stkale 

thale 

that 


dry land. 

Var. iv. 15. ) 
8'ak. 21. . .) 

airu 

amsu, assn 

dnsu 

asum , dsu 

tear. 

Var. iii. 2. v.l 
14. vi, 60. J 

agnim 

aggim 


dg 

fire. 

Var. iii. 60. \ 
Lassen, 284./ 

hrigd 

lnria 

Jciriyd 

. . . 

ceremony. 

Var. iii. 8. . . 

brUhmano 

vamhano 

bamhan 

bdman 

Brahman. 

Var. iii. 25. . 

garttah 

gaddo 

gadhd 

. . . 

cavity. 

Yar. i.18. ii.27 

gabhtram 

gahiram 

gahird 

gahird 

deep. 


Prakyit form may not now be discoverable in any extant work. Thus tbe Hindi and 
MahrattI word bcinjh f a barren woman, is formed from the Sanskrit bandhya, in tbe same 
way as $anjh comes from sandhya; and as in tbe latter case we find the earlier Prakrit 
form to have been sanjhb , so we may suppose the older Prakrit form of bdnjh to have been 
bto\jha, or vagjhti. And the same must bave been the case in numerous other instances. 
[In fact, since the above was written, I have actually found the word varyha, a barren 
women, in Clough's Pali Grammar, p. 37. See also vatyhjhlbhuda , Balarfim., p. 225.] 

18 Campbell’s Tclugu Grammar, note to Introduction, p. 13. 

10 Ojha is the designation of a particular tribe of Brahmans. In the Balaramayana, 
86 ff., the word has the form uvajjhda. 

31 In Persian mddar. 32 Mahratt! of Nagpur. 23 In Persian padar. 

2i See Lassen, Inst. Pracr., p. 316. Burnouf (Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 660) observes 
that the form dptano or dtpano, which occurs in the rock inscription of Girnav, is the 
intermediate step by which dtman was transformed into appd, appano , etc. 
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Var. iv. 31. . 

mat mam 

ma,ilam 

mail'd' 


dirty. 

Var. i. 9. , j 

chaturthi, 

ohuturdasi 

icha,utthi, 1 
\chatthi J 

{cha 1 uddahJ, 1 

1 choddahl j 

chauthi 

ehaudahwln 

chautkd 

chaudd 

fourth. 

f fourteenth, 
(fourteen. 

Var. iii. 44. . 
Var. ii. 41. 1 
Myichh. 70. I 

panchaddiah 

sfuish(hi 

panndraho 

ehhatthi 

pandarahwdii 

chhaihi 

pandhard 

j fifteenth, 
(fifteen, 
sixth. 

Var. ii. 14. \ 
44. | 

ekudasa, 

dvddasa, 

edraha, 
vara ha, 

igdrah, 1 

barah, j 

tenth ) 


t eloven, 

< twelve, 

trayodaia 

teraha 25 


( thirteen. 

Lixss.271.3l8j 
Var. vi. 59. j 

dvayoh j 

doriham , 1 
dunnam J 

donon 

. . . 

of two. 

Lassen, 318 1 
Mrichli.101 J 
Var. vi. 54. ) 

j dvau, dvdbh- 
( yam, dvayoh 

(due, do, do - 1 
( him, dosu j 

do 

don 

two. 

Lassen, 319.1 
Var. vi. 56, j 

trini 

tinni 

tin 

tin 

three. 

Lassen, 319. . 

shat 

chha 

chha 

, 

six. 

Lassen, 320. 

vimsati 

vtsa,i 

bis 

wis 

twenty. 

Lassen, 320. 

trim#at 

tisaa 

tis 

tis 

thirty. 

Var. iii. 30. ( 
31. | 

Jcshanam 

kshamd 

chhamm 

chhamd 

chhan 

chhamd 

• . . 

moment. 

patience. 

makshikd 

machhid 

makkht 

. . 

a fly. 

Var,ni.52.iv.l 

srotas 

sot to 

sotd 


stream. 

Var. i. 12. . . 

nidrd 

niddd 

nind 

nld 

sleep. 

Lassen, 246. 1 
Var. iii, 63. J 

tdmram 

tamvam 

tdmbd | 

tdmb (iron ) 
rust.) ] 

copper. 

Var. iv. 33. 1 
Lass. 172. ii. ) 

duhitd, dhidd 

dhid 

dhiyd, dhl 

(maiden, 

'( daughter. 

Var. iv. 25. . 

dhanavdn 

dhandlo 

dhanwald 

. • . 

rich. 

Var. i. 10. iii. \ 
12, Mrich. 71 j 

(prastarah, 

\ prastarah 

pattharo , 
patihdro 

patthar (a 1 
stone.) / 

patthar 

fa bed: a 
( stone. 

Var.i. 20. iii. 1 

muktd 

mottd 

moti . 

motiih 

pearl* 

Var. iii. 3.581 
Mrichh. 93. 1 

rdt?'i 

ratti 

rat 

rat 

night. 

Var. ii. 32. . 

yashfi 

laffht 

lathi 

la\th 

staff, club. 

Var. i. 15.1 
28, iii. 41. 
Myichh, P 1 

•vrischikah j 

vichchuo , 1 
vinchhuo / 

bichu , bichi 

vinchu 

scorpion. 

Var. iii, 17.19 

suryah 

sujfo, sTiro 

suraj 

. . . 

the sun. 

Var.i, 29. Lass. 
293. Vikr. 45. 

j prdvrish 

pans 

, . . 

paus 

(the rainy 
( season. 

Var. iii. 35.1 
38. Lass. 209j 

vashpah j 

vdppho, 1 
vappho j 

bhaph 

. . . 

vapour. 

Var. iii. 22. . 

nartakah 

na\tao 

naii 

na( 

a dancer. 

Var. iii. 24. . 

viirtd 

vattd 

bat 

• . * 

word. 

Lassen, 250. 1 
Var. iii. 21. / 

paryanka 

pallanka 

palang 26 

palang 

bed. 

Bui. 132. . . 

pahjankah 

palhinlio- 

. . . 

. . . 

do. 

Lassen, 264. 1 
Var. iii. 1.121 

ekastha 

ekattha 

:ka({hd 

. . . 

collected. 


25 See Prof. Cowell’s note on Var. il. 44. 

26 This word palang means in Persian also, a bed, as well as a tiger. 
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mast aka 

matthaka ) 
matthaam } 

mdthu 

mathd 

head, 

tnatsya 21 

machchha | 

machchh , } 

machchhU j 


. . . 

fish. 

kanyd 

kanjd , hanjtt 

. , . 

• • * 

girl. 

aham 

ahu m , ham A 
hagge , ham / 

main, ham 

mvm 

I. 

vayam 

amhe, vaam 
maha , majjha 

ham 

amha 

we. 

mama 

mujh 

majhd 

mine. 

(wmtkain 

amhdfiam 

hamdrd | 

[ 

amhaW 1 

amhdna 

of us, [us, by 
us, Mahr.] 

tvam, tvam j 

turnam, ) 

twnam j 

turn 

turn 

thou. 

tub hymn 

tmha 

ttyh 

tuj 

to thee. 

tarn | 

tnha , ttijjha\ 
tvjjhaha ) 

tujh 

tty ha 

thine. 

yuyam 

tirnhe , tujjke 

tim 

tumhl 

you. 

yitshrnakani 

tumhdm 

tmihdra j 

turn kata, 1 
ttmhana } 

of you, [you, 
by you,Mah.1 

hisya 

kaha 

kdhe 

. . , 

whose? 

kasyah 

kissd 

kis 

. . . 

(of what wo- 
\ man? 

yah 

jo 

jo 

jo 

who. 

tamin 

tahin 

jahm , ta- ) 
hdn.tahmi 


• . • 

in this. 

yatra, tatra 

jahin , taking 


jet hem,tet hem 

where, there. 

kiyat , yavai 

kfittia, jettia 

kitmjitna 

kitirh 

(how much, 

(as much. 

kutra 

kahin 

kahan 

kofhem 

where ? 

utt ishtha | 


u(hna 

uthnewi, 

rise, to rise. 

(jrihnati 

genhaj 

gahna 

(jhemm 

to take. 

prichchha 

puchchha 

. . . 

'l 

pfishta 

puchchhidd 

puchhnd 

pusanem 

i 

prishiva 

puchchhia 

. . . 

vto ask. 

prakshydmi 

puehchhissam 

. . • 

, 

f 

prichhati 

puchchhadi 

. . . 

. 

j 

mriyate 

mara,i 

mama 

maranem 

to die. 

(swtrTimi 

smiardmi \ 




| marasi 

sumaresi ! 

sumanmd 

. . . 

to remember. 

( smritvu 

sumaria ) 




samarpayasi 

samappesi 

sompna 

sompanem 

to entrust. 

prdpitd 

pabidd 




prdptah j 

pdbide, patto 
pdviya 

j pay a 

> 

pdvanem 

to obtain. 

prapnomi 

pdvinii 

pawtd 




prdpsyasi 

pdvihi 

pdwahi 




prabhavati 

pabham*i 


. . . 

he prevails. 


Var. iii. 12. { 
Mrichh. 18. \ 
Lassen, 272. ) 
Var. iii. 40 { 
Var. x. 10. 
Lassen, 379, 
App. 63. 


Vile*. 81. 82 
Var. vi. 26- 
63. 

Cowell, Int. 
p. xxviii. 23 


Mrichh. 38. . 
Var. vi. 6. 

Cowell, Int.) 

xxvii, . ./ 

Var. iv. 18. . 

M?iclah.93.9G. 

Var. iv. 26. 
Mrichh. 74. 
Mrichh. 4. 61. 

Var. Yiii.15.61 
Mrichh. 4. 
27.kpas.0t 
Delius, p. 41 
Krarn., in 
ditto, p. 10. 
Var. viii. 12, 
Var. viii. 18. 
xii.17. Mric. 
66.103.134. 
pas. Yikr.14 
Mrichh. 21. 24 

Mrichh. 14. ^ 
131, Vikr. 
57.97. 101 
Del. p. 62 

Var iii 3. 


27 Machchn also is, however, given in Wilson’s dictionary as a Sanskrit form, 

28 [See also MrichhakatT and Vikramoi vasI, etc., passim.] 
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Van vii. 20. 
21. via. 1. 
Mpich. 105. < 
38. 39. 72. 
163. . . 

Prab. p. 44. 
Mfiehb. 141. 

Myichh. 21.21 


Var. vii, 12, 
13. 14. 15. 
Lassen, 268. 


Var. vii. 20. 

21 . . A 


b hat) ami 
bhamsi 
bhavati j 

bhimnti 

anubhavanti 
anubkavitum 
\bhavish~ ( 
) yati \ 

bhavish* 
ydtni 


bhavishyd - 
mah ^ 


23. j 


Var. vii. 

24. . 

Var. viii. 2. , 

Mrichh. 25. . 
Var, viii, 13 ) 
Vikr, 112. 
Mrich.16.31 ) 
Mrichh. 132. 
Mrichh, 31. 1 
Vikr. 18. . J 


Delius, 

pp- | 

27-29. 

Delius, 

pp -\ 

27-29. 

Delius, p. 17) 

Mrichh. 

105 / 

Mrichli. 

66. 

Var. viii 

.62. ) 

Mrieh. 9o. 37. ( 

Mrichh. 

127. 

Mrichh. 

32. I 

163. . 

• •( 


( 


hhamsh- 

yati 

bhavatu 

ablamty 

abhut 

b hut am 
jvalaya 

Tcaromi 

hritanx 

kyita/i 

kurvan 


nirukritya 

daddmi 
dadciti 
dattam 
dadati 
mar gay at i j 


homi 29 

bom 

bhodiMdi™] 
hojja , hojja'i) 

honti 

anuhavanti 
anabhavidmi 
huvUsadi 
huvissadi 
honsa mi? 1 
hossam, 
kohdrni , 
hohimi 
hossdmo , 
kohdmo , 
ha hi mo, 
ho hit set, 
hohittha 
hojja , Jujjd 
hojja hi j 
hojja hi i 
hojja,u, 
hojjdu 
hum a , 
hchia 
huam 
(huam ?) 
jalehi 
karomi, 
kalmi, 
karemi 
hade J 

kuluy kao 33 j 

karantO) 
kalento , 
karento, 
k'Mano 

nrrbkariya J 

devii 

dedi 

dinnatn 

dentl 

maggadi u | 
maqqedi \ 


huh 

hai 

h-ai 

ha in 

hdi/ti n 

hungd 

hohge 

hoga 

hyjiye, hujiyo 

bhayd f hua,) 
kata, tha j 

hud 
j aland 

kartd 
hard, kiyd 

kartd 

kbntjd ) 
(Bengali.) } 

detd 

diya , din 
dett 

matignd 


hom 


had 


hold 


karitom 
kela } held 

karit 


i I become, or 
t am. 
j thou be- 
I comest, etc. 
(he becomes, 
t etc. 

(they become, 

they feel, 
to reel, 

he will be. 


I will be. 


we will bo. 


he will be. 

(lot him be; 

( bo (imper.) 

he was. 

been, 
to burn. 

I do, 
done. 


magemem 


doing, 

(having 
( done [ 

I give, 
he giv) 
given, 
giving 
to ask, 


99 From Jiavdmi , etc.; see Lassen, p. 176. 30 Rot\ Mrichh. 38. 102. 

31 Ebihiy provincial for hoga. 32 Burnouf, Lotus, 687- 

03 Delius seems to think kudu may be the Prakrit imperative. 

34 Comp, maggo from mdrgah, ante, p. 18, Var. ii, 2. iii, 60, 
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Myichh, 79. ) 
82. 88. . . j 

mdrgayitum 

maggidum 

. . . 


i 


Mricbh. 136 | 

marg atm- 
nma 

maggama - ) 
nena ( 

. . . 


> 

to ask. 

Myichh. 95. . 

margayatah 

maggantassa 

. * . 

, , , 



Myichh. 12. . 

kabpayata 

kappedha 1 


kdpanm 


to cut. 

Myichh. 51. . 

kalpayitvd 

Icappia 



Yar.viii.23. ) 
Myichh. 36. ! 
Bel. 15, 16. ) 

jndtva 

jdnict | 

y5nw«(Ben-’l 
gaii.) } 

. . , 

having known 

Var. viii. 56. ) 
Delius, p. 24.) 
Myichh, 37. . 

sfin&mi 

s'rutvd 

sundmi 
s'unia j 

mntid( Hindi) 
suniyd 
(Bengali.) 

j... 

to hear. 

Mri 104. 105. 

srinu 

mntt, tnm&hi 

mn 

, , , 

hear. 

Myich. 45. 70 j 

dhav, 

dhdvati 

dhovehi , ) 
dhoadi } 

dhonu 

dhunern 

; to wash. 

j 

Myichh. 46. ♦ 

svapimah 

suberuha 

som 

, , . 

1 to sleep. 

Prasan. 65. . 

ftupta 

sntta 

sod 

, , , 

asleep. 

Bal. 178. . 

svapsydmi 

mvissam 

8o,unga 

. . . 

I shall sleep. 

Myich.59.1221 
Var. viii. 25 j 
Myichh. 97. \ 
Delius, 19. . J 

sthdpay- 
itm 

sthdpay- 

ami 

thdbia,thdlia 

thdbemi 

thamnd 

thdmbaneih | 

/ 

to hold, stop. 

Myichh. 57. . 

rakshami 

rakkhdmi 

rakhnd 

rdkhanem 


to keep. 

Yar. viii,47 .) 

nrityati, 

naoh/uU , \ 



Mricbh. 70, 

nrityate, 

nachchiadi »> 

ndchnd 

tmehanem 

to dance. 

71. Del. 50, ) 

nrityan 

nachhanio J 




Myichh. 71. . 

sikshayantah 

sikkhantd 

sikhdnd 

. . . 

to teach. 

Myichh. 72. . 

upmdshfah 

ubavitfha, 

bai(hd (?) 

. . . 

seated, 

Cowell, App.\ 
A. p. 99. ./ 

kathayati 

kahai 

kahna 

kathanem 


! 

S'ak. 45. 34. \ 

kathaya -| 

kathayinh- ) 
ya mi j 

kaihciyitum 

kahehi, \ 




I 

Myich. 4. 80. j 
Myichh. 80. j 

kadhehi j 

kahmarn 



> 

i 

to tell. 

Myichh. 36. . 

kethidd 

hik'd 

• ♦ • 



Myichh. 103. 

kathyate 

kahijjadi 

. , 

• * * 



Delius, 86. .1 
Yikr. 2 . . ./ 

mti 

atU , achchi 33 

idchhe (Ben-) 
f galh) / 

dhs 

he is. 

Myichh. 99. . 

stha 

achehhadha 

dchho (Beng.) 


ye are. 

Lassen, 346. ) 
Cowell, 184.1 

santi 

achchanli 

dchhen( Beng) 


they are. 

Sutra 24. in ) 

App. A, . J 

Cowell, 99, J 

vadati | 

volla'i \ \ 
voldi j / 

bolnd 

bolanem 

to speak. 

Myichh. 105. 

brumah * 

hollamo 3e \ 



Delius, 67. .) 

| Mrichh. 169.1 

labhante 

J 

lahanti 

lahate, lete 

• • * 

they receive. 


35 Mr. Childers thinks tbo forms achchi, etc., cannot be referred to the Sanskrit root as. 
Asti, he says, became atthi in Pali, but the Pali achehhali is, he considers* beyond doubt 
the present tense of as, and points to an anomalous form atsati. 

35 This alteration o Vbrumah into hollamo may perhaps be conceived to have proceeded 
bj the following steps barumah , balimah , hollamo. Or it is possible that hoi may be 
an indigenous non-Sanskrit form, or a vernacular root retained in Prakrit. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. I 

HINDI. 

mahratti. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 115.| 
Mrichh. 139. { 

kshipatu 1 
{phel, to go) ) 
durVtarish -1 
garni j 

jdgrita 

pheladu 37 

pheldiiiam 

phelitc(Bexig.) 


to throw. 

|I shall re- 
{ move. 

Mrichh. 112. 

jaggetka 

jagna 

jaganem 

to wake. 

Var. vii# 7 • . 

gat ah 

ga'o 

gmjd 

. . 

gone. 

Var. vii. 1. \ 
and ii. 24. J 

pa\hati 

padha’i 

padhnd 

padhanem 

to read. 

Mrichh. 121. ^ 
Var. viii. 51.1 

patdmi j 

pademi \ 

paddmi ) 

pa$M 

padamm 

to fall. 

fallen. 

Delius, 51. . 

patitah 

pa dido 

padd 

. . % 

Mrichh. 120.1 
Delius, p. 22. j 

Mrichh. 124. | 

wjdayante™ j 

addmti ) 

udda'enti j 

mind 

pdndkara - 1 
rum f 

to fly. 

parirfh&sye 

pahiliisam 

paharm j 

(to put on 
\ (clothing). 

Mrichh. 71. . 

pibanti 

pianti 

pma 

pine?}% 

to drink. 

Delius, 77. • 

jivdmi 

jidmi 

jim \ 


to live. 

Mrichli. 170. 

jlvantam 

jlantam 

• j j J 

niJcdsnd ) 
nikalnd ) 


to put out. 

Mfichh. 165. 

nishkas ay a 

nihlcdleki j 

. . . 

Var. viii. 44 
Vik.ll.Del. 
69.Kram.10 

(varddhate, 

[varddhatam 

vaddhadi 1 
vaddhadu j 

badhnd 

wddhanew 

to increase. 

Vikr. 44. . . 

Var. viii. 4. • 
S'ak.43.16B'| 

tvarayasvct 

tvarate 

turavavehi | 
tuvara'i 

! turant 1 

(quickly.) j 

V 

hasten. 

he hastens. 

Viler, 91. . 
Delius, 79. i 
Hemachan* r 
dra, Cowell. 

(paly ami 1 
\dfisydmi 39 j 
darsaya 

dekkhdmi 40 

dekhavahi 

dekhnd 

dikhand 

dekhanem 

ddkhavinem 

to see. 

(to cause to 
\ see. 

173. note . J 
Yar. viii. 48. 

yudhyate 

jujjhdi 

jujhnd 

| junjhanm 

( to fight : be 
) killed. 

Var, viii. 48. 

budhyuie 

uugjhni 

bujhnd 

bujhanem 

(to under- 
{ stand. 

Var. viii. 25 .) 
26, Mpieh. 73 J 

| dhyai 

jha,8a?yhaadi 

i samqjhnd (?) 

samajanem 

(to meditate, 

\ understand. 

Kram. 28. in] 
Delius, p. lO.j 
Var. viii. 46. 

» krwlh 
rushy at i 

kujjh 
rusaT i 

rislydnd 

• . . 

to be angry, 

to be angry, 
to grind, rub. 

Var. viii. 60. 

mridmti 

mala' i 41 

malm 

. . . 


37 perhaps derived from prer, to impel. Comp, pellanena and vcllcmena, rendered by 
preranma, in the B&lar., p. 203. 73oth roots are given in the lexicons. 

38 Prof, Aufrecht draws my attention to the fact that, in the Vedas, the root signifying 
“to fly” is not dl, but dT. See also the intensive form of the verb in dednjtiavai , 
S'atapatha Brahmana, v. 3, 2, 6, quoted by Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. 

39 This form may at one time have been in use. 

40 This word occurs on the Lat of Firoz Shah in the forms dekhati and dekhhye, and in 
the form dekhdmi in the inscription at Dhauli. See Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, 
pp. 666, 669, 671, 676, who supposes dekhati may come from an old form driiyaii, lie sees. 
Mr. Childers thinks, however, it must come from the Sanskrit future drakshyate. 

« See also Kramadlsvara, 39, iu Delius, p. 11, where the root mrid is said to become 
man in Prakrit. Iu Persian also the verb maltdan means to rub . 







































KEEBKBNCVS. 

8A.N8K.lt IT. 

FRaKUIT. 

HINDI. | 

mauuattL 

' i 

ENGLISH. 

Yar. viii. 531 j 

Mrich. 70.7. ) 
Delius. 59. 1 

sphut 

badhymU 

phufta'i, ) 
phuddi j 

bajjheinti 

phtpna 

bajJma 

phufanem 

to split. 

[to be bound 
| or caught. 

Var. viii. 27. 

l'chad 

kha 

khand 

khanem 

to eat. 

Delius, 29. . ) 
Mulavikn,54.( 

par ay ami 

pdrmi j 

parite (Ben¬ 
gali-) 


to be able 

Prasanna- j 
rughava, 45 ( 
Bill arumuy ana 
260. 

prdgh unasya 
prahuna sy a 

j pahunassa i2 ^ 

pdhun 1 

pahund f 

. . . 

a guest. 

} paMraa^ 

pakhkhino J 

pahheru 1 

panchhi ) 


birds. 

Bill. 290. 

Jcshlra 

khira 

khtr | 

mu 

1 

milk. 

)hundred 

Bui. 231. 235. 

lahshuh 

lakkha 


(thousand. 

Bill. 45. 307. 

akshi 

(achohhi 
\akkhi 

dnkli 


eye 

Bill. 246. 

kaksha 

kakkha 


\ 

side. 

Bal 53. 69. 98 

gotra 

gotta 

got 


family, clan. 

Bill. 267. 

sutra 

mtta 

sut 


thread. 

Bah 165.167.) 
297. f 

Bal. 22.1, 

putra } putri 

putta , pnttl 

put 


son, daughter 

karpam 

kapphm 

htpds 


cotton. 

Bal. 142. 178. 

Jcarpur a 

kappura 

kapur 


camphor. 

Bfd. 269. 298. 

dkarma 

dhamma 



virtue 

Bal. 29t. 

darpanam 

dappanam 



a mirror. 

Bal. 267. 

nirvana 

nirvana 



extinction. 

B8l. 76. 194. 

dug dha 

duddhi 

dudh 


milk. 

Bal. 266. { 

mugdha 

mudhdha 



infatuated. 

snigdha 

nnidhdha 



affectionate. 

Bal. 236. 

pippala 

ptpala 

pipal 


pipal tree. 

Bal. 178. 

; mishta 

■mithpid '( 

miftha 


sweet. 

Prasamiaragh 

| mnhfd 

mi-phi j 


Bra. 270. 278. 

! 

j oshfha 

i 

(ufhfha, \ 

[ojhiha j 

honth 


lip. 

Bal. 156. 303. 

dvmurena 

saaumia 

nasnr 


father-in-law 

Bal. 153. 

dvah'u 

sdaue 

sas 


(mother-in- 
1 law. 

Bal. 158. 

fh'a&runam 

sfisumm 

sa* 


Do., gen. pi. 

Bra. 182. 

bhru 

bhu 

bhat/n 


eyebrow. 

Bal 168.176. 

mushd 

susa 



| daugbter-in- 
( law. 

Bal. 34. 179.1 
234. 245.364. j 

saidah 

saddo 

! \mogra, ) 

\nmdgar j 


sound. 

Bal 245. 251. 

mudgara 

mogdra 


a mallet. 

B5l 235. 

dhuma 

dhusa 

1 dhuan 


smoke. 

Bal 238. 

padav oh 

pdem 



at the feet. 


w The word is translated by atitheh in Pandit Govinda Deva\s edition. But I find the 
word 2?ragkuna in Wilson’s Dictionary in the sense of guest; and, BohtUngk and Roth 
give both that and another form prahuna . As, however, they do not cite from any very 
ancient author any passage in which the word is found, and as it is of rare occurrence as 
compared with atithi } it may perhaps have been imported into Sanskrit from Prakyit. 
Pahtma, in the sense of “guest,” is, Mr. Childers informs me, a good Pali word. 
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REFERENCES. 


SANSKRIT. 


PRAKRIT. 


Bal, 142. 292. 
Pras. 48. 
Bal.49.93.270 
BJl. 246. 270. 
Bal. 77. 
Praam. 36.44. 
Prasan, 26. 
Prusaii. 84. ) 
Bal. 76. 238.) 
Bal. 168. 

Bal. 276. 

"Var. viii. 6. \ 
Bal. 76. ) 

Bui. 238. 

Bal. 246. 

Bal. 143. 

Mrichh, 3. 

Myichh. 50. 
Myichh. 54. 
Mrichh. 54. / 
141. \ 

Mrichh. 60. { 
Mrichh. 160. 
Mrich. 6. 
i Mrichh. 35. 


pakva 

murkha 

jhatiti 

strata 

katham 

Icatham 

vytighrasya 

stand 

jihva 

kamsga 

ghurnat 

ghurnanti 

ghurnati 

churi}itam 


ahvayami 

ahvaya 

ajndpayati 

ahvayati 

akarayish- 

y'dmi 

dhvyate 

sprishfvd 


ves ya 


pikka 

murukha 

jhatti 

sinaia 

klsa 

kaham 

vaghghassa 

tthana , thana 

Jfha 
kavisa 

gholmta 

gholanti 

ghunnadi 

ghtiUalidam 

sadddbia 43 

tadddbemi 

sadddbehi 

sadddbedi 

sadddbdissam 

sadddbtctdi 

ohhibia 44 j 

aosTivin 45 


pakkd 

murakh 

jha( 

sir 

J kaisd 
bdgh 
than 

jlbh 

kdns 

gholnd (to 
y mix with 
a liquid.) 


ENGLISH, 


chhimd (?) ) 
(to touch) ) 


mature. 

fool, 
quickly, 
head. 

how? 

a tiger, 
female breast, 
udder, 
tongue, 
bell metal. 

rolling. 

roll, move, 
turns round. 

( pounded, 
(crushed, 
having called, 
summoned. 
I call. 

call (iraper.). 
I he com- 
(mands, calls. 
(1 shall 
\ summon, 
he is called, 
(having 
( touched, 
a harlot. 


risr.li.—in this and the following list, it will be seen that I hare generally given t o 
Hindi and Mahratti verbs in the infinitive, without reference to the mood or tense of 
the corresponding word in Prakrit. The verbs in the Sanskrit column, on the contrary, 
are always exact renderings of the Prakrit ones, in tense, number, person, etc.] 

« This word is, no doubt, as Mr. Childers suggests, from the Sanskrit Itbdapay (see 
above the alteration of iabda into iadda). The word iabdapayel occurs m the Ramu- 
yane, ii. 67, 9, Schlegel’s ed., and in ii. 69, 3, of the Bombay ed., where the commentary 
explains the word by 5*5 rayet, “ summon.” In Gorresio’s ed., ii. 69, 6, the verb ahvayet, 
having the same sense, is substituted. Forms like iaWapay are, as Prof. Aufrecht informs 
me, very common in the later Sanskrit. 

44 A various reading is Ulna, Mr. Childers thinks chhibia comes from the Sanskrit 
Mup, “to touch 1 ' This roof is given, he tells me, in Clough's list of Pali verbs in the 
sense of “ to touch; ” and the word occurs in the Dhaminapada, p. 166, line 1. 

45 Xhis word is, no doubt, derived from gosveimint , the wife of a Gosvamm, or Goshain; 
and I am told by a well-informed friend that the word has got the sense of harlot from 
the indifferent character of some of these female devotees. 


24708 
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It is thus clear from an examination of the Indian dramas, and of the 
examples furnished by the grammarians who treat of the dramatic dialects 
(as illustrated in the preceding comparative table), that the words which 
we find in Prakrit are in great part identical with those of Sanskrit, but 
more or less modified in their forms, and that these modifications are, in 
numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words and 
the still more corrupted forms which we discover in the languages descended 
from the Prakrits, 1 mean, in the modem vernacular dialects. 

But, w r hile the great majority of Prakrit words can, by the application 
of proper methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit source, there are some 
others which refuse to yield to the action of even the most powerful 
tests which criticism can employ, and successfully assert their claim to 
an origin independent of classical Sanskrit, and which we must therefore 
conclude either to belong to the vernacular Aryan speech, or to be of 
non-Aryan derivation. 

Another fact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakrit grammarians is, that the Prakrit dialects 
contain a certain number of words which are not discoverable in classical 
Sanskrit, but which we also find in the modern vernaculars, such as the 
roots dub, to sink, tkarhar (in Hindi thartkar), to tremble, dhaldc, to cover 
or shut, and the nouns gor, leg, lappa, father, etc. 4 ®* The greater portion 
of the words of this class, which I have discovered, will be found in the sub¬ 
joined table. [In the present edition I have added, at the foot of the table, 
a number of new words, some of which, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sanskrit, but few of which are discoverable in the modem vernaculars.] 

i<!> See the Itev. H. Ballantine's paper “ On the relation of the MahrattI to the Sanskrit," 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iii. p. 369-385. Some of the 
words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be MahrattI are, however, Persian or Arabic, such 
as mekh. baghal, manzila ; others, as Jehane, to eat, are Sanskrit. I add the following 
remarks from Dr. J. Wilson's “Notes on the Constituent Elements,” etc., of the Marathi 
language (prefixed to Moleswortk’s Marathi Dictionary, 2nd edition), p. xxii. [The 
Marathi language] “ has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian (or Turanian) and 
the Sanskrit/ . . . “The Scythian element . . is obviously the more ancient 
of the two, as far as its present locality is concerned. It is still a good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of common life. 
It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral letters, which, as initials, 
were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit; almost all the words beginning 
with the letter jh; and a great majority of the words formed from imitative particles, 
both simple and reduplicated, which are often very expressive, and are not now of an 
arbitrary character, whatever they might have been before they got established in the 
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Table No. II. 

List of Prakrit ivords, chiefly from the Mrichhakatl and the grammarians^ 
which are not found in classical Sanskrit , or are of doubtful ougm t 
with their modern vernacular equivalents r when ascertained. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

frak^iit. 

HINDI. 

Mficbb. 119.j 

pitfisamban- 

dhi 

bappa-ke- 
lake 47 

(bap he } 

[bap karke ) 

Mrieh. 80. 108 

paditm 

godnm 

god 

Mrieh. 72.112 

udara 

pota , pof fa 

pef, pota 

Mrichh. 35. . 

piimvhali 

chhinalia 

chhinnl 

Mrichh. 40. . 

stambha 

khmta 

khon(d 

Mrichh. 31. \ 
36. 167. . } 

manushyah 

goho 

. . . 

Mrichh. 123.1 
& n., 299. .) 

raMfy 

lakhalia 

. . . 

Mrichh. 175. 

kukkurah 

hude 

. . 

Vikr. p. 79. . 

padya 

ua 

• * 

Mrichh. 100. 

rakshata 

johaha 60 

johna 

Mrichh. 141. 

prakawpaU 

thartaredi 81 

tharthardna 

Var. viii.68.^ 
& Kram. in > 
Delius, 11.) 

majjati | 

vuita'i,vuttdi, 

khappdi 

j budna 

Mrieh. 162.317 

majjantam 

4ubbantam 

dubnll 

Mrichh. 36. ( 

pidhehi 

clhakkehi 

' >- dhaknd < 

79. 161. . •< 

pidhatta 

dhakkedha 

Prab. 58. ( 

pihitcim 

dhakkide 

J' t 


bap 

pot 48 
i chhinaly 
[sindal 
khun(d 

goho 
laker! i9 


ENGLISH. 


father. 

foot* leg. 
belly. 

harlot. 

peg. 

man. 


a slight taste 
dog. 

. . . look. 

If to watch: 

’ * * \look out for. 

thartharanmi to tremble. 


biulanem 

dub arum 
dhankan (a 
lid or cover) 
Jhankanem 
(to cover) 


to sink. 


to cover or 
shut. 


urns loqumdi of the people, by whom they were originally formed.” . . . ‘‘The 

Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marathi, as the inspection ot 
the Dictionary ai once shows.” . . “Colebrooke expresses it as his opinion that ^nine- 

tenths of the Hindi dialect may be traced back to the Sanskritand perhaps a similar 
observation may be justly made as to the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Marathi, 
when both primitive and modified forms are taken into the account.” 

47 About the affix, kelake or kerake. see Lassen, p. 118. 

48 In Molesworth’s Mahratti Dictionary, this word is set down as derived from the 
Sanskrit peta ; but the only sense assigned to this word in Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary 
is that of basket . 

49 Stenzler’s Mrichhakatl, p. 299. 

50 In Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary the word jonga\a is given as a noun, with the sense 
of “longing for which may possibly be connected with this word. 

61 Prof. Benfey, in his review of the first edition of this volume, in the “Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigen ” for January 23rd, 1861, p. 132, considers this root to be connected with the 
Sanskrit tarala , “trembling,” and the participle tarturam (from the root tur), which 
occurs in Rig Veda, ix. 95, 3, where it has, according to Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
the sense of “rushing forward.” 

69 Wilson and Bohtlingk and Roth give a root dhakk, with the signification to 
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REPEKENCES. , SANSKRIT, 


b. 118. f 


Mricli 
95 

Mrichh. 122. 

Kramad. in 
Delius, 

Var. 'viii. 64. 
Var. viii. 66. 
Var. viii, 28. 
Delius, V). 6 
Var. viii. 20. 
Var. viii. 67, 
Var. viii. 69. 
Prasanna- 
rfighnva, 

II, 13.113. 
115. 

Var. viii, 70. 
Myiclih. 21. .j 




karayishya -i 
mi J 

kdraya 
karshdmi 

ms had 

piv 

khip 

Icrndh 

Irasyati 

gras 

ghra 

mrif 

drid 

vilokayan 

vilokaya 

dak 

sphotayish - 
ynmi 


PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

gha4~iba~ 
ids'am 

j- ghadnd 

• • • 

ghadanem 

to fabricate. 

ghadabehi *• 
mddhdmi 

cdhakem 

(to draw. 
((Stenz. 298.) 

numejj 

• « » 

. . 

to sit. 

ghotf 

vijj 

ghunfnd 

gho(anem 

to drink, gulp 

to throw. 

jur 5A 

. . . 


to be angry. 

vajjdi 


» t •» 

to be afraid. 

vis , ghis 56 


• • * 

to eat. 

pa 



to smell. 

lubh, sup 


* * • 

to cleanse. 

pulaa 



to see. 

pulovanto 



seeing. 

pulovehi 

• 


see. 

tar, vaa, t7r 

... 

* 0 • 

to be able. 

madamatla- 
ids am 

1 } 


( I shall 

1 split. 57 


“ destroybut the dh is the dental, not the cerebral, letter. I have withdrawn from the 
table the word kandl, as it is found iu Sanskrit as well as Prakyit sentences in the 
Myichhakati. 

This may come from the Sanskrit root ghaf, “ to act.” 

64 Delius, p. 12, thinks that these roots may have been disused in Sanskrit. 

66 Prof. Ben fey, in the review above quoted, regards this word as connected with the 
Sanskrit root jv n, and the adjective jvara, “ excited,” “in a passion/’ 

60 See Mr. Cowell’s note 5, on p. 73, where ho supposes that Delius’s reading ghis is 
probably incorrect. In his Index, p. 202, however, Mr. Cowell places a mark of interro¬ 
gation after visa'i. 

61 While this table is passing through the press, I have been favoured with the follow¬ 

ing remarks on some of the words by Mr. R. C. Childers, “ Rappa, B&p—In Simhalese 
Appd is 4 father,* and Bdppd 4 uncle/ The latter word is a corruption of bdla-appd , as is 
shown by the corresponding Bdlammd, ‘aunt/—Potu, Pet-—I think this may well be the 
Sanskrit Pel a, compare the various meanings of Koshfha. The Italian for a man’s bead 
is testa, properly an earthen pot. It is singular that the Sinhalese for 4 belly * is Bada , 
which, however, cannot bo peta; it would rather represent bhanda , but I am very doubtful 
about its etymology. — Chhinklih—Clough, in the Siihbalese dictionary, gives under 
Chhinna , the meaning ‘harlot/ Could ndli be tho Sanskrit ndri? —Ua,‘look/—Ido 
not know how this word is used, but might it not be simply an interjection ?—Dhakkhehi, 
—The Sanskrit root ‘Star/ is Thak in P&li (thaketi ‘he covers,’ thakanam , ‘a covering’). 
But Clough gives * concealment ’ as one of the meanings of GhadhbaisVam—This 

must be a causative of 1 ghat ’• Ghatdpeti , ‘ he fabricates,’ occurs inPhli (see D’Alwis Intr. 
p. 35).—Vaddldimi, * to draw,’—Compare Tumour's Mabhvamsa, p. 160, line 1 and erratum, 
Kuntuin vaddhetha bho , 4 pull up the lance,’ which seems to have been stuck in the 
ground (see previous page).—Vijj, ‘to throw/—Could this be ‘vyadh ’ ? The present 
tense in P&li is t'iytoi.—Vajjai, ‘to fear,’—Could this be‘vrij’ (P61i vajjati), in the 
sense of ‘to shrink from*?—Pul, ‘to see’—This must be the Simhalese bala-aavd ‘to 
see/ the etymology of which I have not succeeded in tracing.” 
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UEFEHENCBS. 

. SANSKRIT. 

frakr.it. 

HINDI. 

mahrattT. 

ENGLISH, 

Mrichh. IT. 

bhakla 

chhatti 68 





boiled rice. 

Mfichh. 43. 

(sasya- 
{ lampata 

sas4a- 

palakka 




1 

a rioter in 
grain (spoken 
of an ox). 

anxious. 

Mrichl). 101.) 

ichintdparah 

tattilo(pxtan- 

\ 




169. J 

\ chin tagukiah 

tilo), tattila 

) 




Mrichh. 127. 

bale 

vaiu 

• . . 

• 

4 


jo young 
\ femak ! 

Mriclih. 1S4. | 

k&hdlmgish- ] 
garni j 

rjalaissam 30 

. . . 

• 

• 


I shall wa«h. 

Hal. 651 74 ) 
240. 

k&nti 

rinckoli 





brilliance. 

B51. 194. 

pankti 

rich old 

. . , 




a row. 

BSl. 86. 

gaja 

doghatfa 

. 




an elephant. 

Bal. 195. 264. 

sukti 

sippi 

sip, slpi 




a shell. 

Bal. 249. 

tmsta 

ehamakanla* 0 

(ehamakm (to 
(glitter, start) 

t : 



alarmed. 

Bal. 240. 

mid rite 

kattahida 




mixed. 

Bal. 264. 

patita 

palofta 

. , « 




fallen. 

Bal. 198. 

samuhah 

kad,appd 

. 




assemblages. 

Bal. 203. 

sresfyha 

gar ilia ttl 

. . * 




(moat excel- 
( lent, 
ia dancing 
\ girl. 

Bitl. 243. 

mrtaki 

taralhfla 

. . . 




Bill. 261. 

churnita 

chu&pania 

• * • 




pounded. 

BSl. 276. 

midram 

viduriiiam 

. , • 




mingled. 

Bal. 246. 

spars'aih 

jhaduppehim 

• • • 




contacts. 

Bfil. 246. 

( dulkdraih 

1 datkurutafy 

dftkkarthim 

dukkanti 

) (hokaron se 
f thonkte ? 




(they beat 
{ with blows? 

Bal. 259. 

laid t a 

nidola 63 [oa 

• . . 




forehead. 

Bal. 198. 

dobhita 

changoththia 

. . . 




beautified. 


[N,B.—See other non-Sanskrit roots, or roots of doubtful origin, used in Prakrit, in 
Yararuchi, viii. 18, 21, 23, 31, 35, 39, 40.] 


68 Wilson gives chain, with the sense of “rind,” “bark.” 

m Here the hah of the Sanskrit may be changed into g. The Pali form, Mr, Childers 
tells me, is khdlaykwmi, which he thinks may supply a link between the two words in the 
Table. But the Balaramayaua, p. 48, has pakkhdtem for the Sanskrit pmkshdlana and 
the Prssannaraghava, p. 124, has chchhulaa- for the Sanskrit kt ha lay a. 

to The word also occurs in p. 243 of the same drama, in the forms ckamakkanta and 
chamakkida, where it is explained in the commentary by chamakriia , “ astonished/* 

«i This may possibly be a mistake of the copyist for gariththa (garish which occurs 
in page 224. 

62 Mr. Childers suggests that riidola is probably only an altered form of laJafa, 'as in 
Pali naldta is a more common form than lalaja, while metathesis would account for the 
most important; remaining variation. 

w Th e Sanskrit lexicons have chatiga in the sense of beautiful; but from what the latter 
part of the word is derived, I do not see. 















It is true that these vernacular words, occurring in the dramas, 
arc few in number; that many vocables, very unlike the Sanskrit, 
which seem, on a hasty inspection, to be of a different origin, are 
discovered, on a more careful examination, to bo derived from that 
language by successive steps proceeding according to certain recognized 
rules of mutation ; and that the words, not dedueible from the written 
Sanskrit, which remain, do not bear so large a proportion to those which 
are of Sanskrit origin, as is the case in the modem vernaculars. 64 This 
paucity of such words in the dramas is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished compositions containing many poeti¬ 
cal passages, and were written by Pandits, men familiar with Sanskrit, 
who would be likely, when they could, to avoid vulgar words and 
phrases, and to employ vocables of Sanskrit derivation, wherever it 
was found possible: j usfc as we., see the pedantic Pandits of our own 
time are in the habit of doing/* 5 And there can be no doubt that in 
the provincial dialects, as spoken by the lower classes and by un¬ 
learned persons in general at the time when the dramas were com¬ 
posed, many more non-Sanskrit words would be current than we meet 
with in the dramas. In the same way we find in modem times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the com¬ 
munity in the same provinces of Hindustan. The Hindu Pandits, for 
instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit words; the villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous words; the lower Mahomedans 
use a language approaching to that of the Hindu villagers, but with more 
Persian and Arabic words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into 
their discourse a large number of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
Put the existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 

64 Lassen remarks, p. 28G: “ The roots of the Prakrits must he looked for in 
Sanskrit; aud the few words which appear to be of extraneous origin can, for the 
most part, be traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pursued on right principles. 
At the same time I would not entirely deny that some vocables may have passed from 
the indigenous languages of India into the Sanskrit as well as the Prfikfit; hut such 
words are certainly not numerous/' Lassen may not underrate here the number of 
purely indigenous words in the Prakrits, as they are exhibited in the dramas, but his 
remarks are not certainly correct if applied to the modern vernaculars, in which 
words not derived from Sanskrit, and which must have come down to them fropu the 
vernacular Prakrits, are very numerous. 

6r * Compare the case of English, like that of Dr. Samuql Johnson, full of Latin 
and Greek derivatives, with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon predominates. 
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in the dramas, ’when taken in conjunction with the corrupted form,— 
akin to that of the modern vernaculars,—in. which wo find Sanskrit 
words employed there, appears sufficient to show that the Prakrits, 
such as we see them in the dramas, were, in a more or less modified 
form, the spoken dialects of their day; and were consequently the 
precursors of the modern vernacular tongues. As we find in these 
latter a considerable proportion of words which cannot be traced back 
to classical Sanskrit, we are led to conclude that these words must 
have existed in the older vernacular dialects, and have been trans¬ 
mitted from them to the later. The only alternative is that we 
suppose these non-Sanskrit words to have been invented in modern 
times, a supposition which is destitute of all probability. 66 

Tho question, already proposed in p. 7, now recurs, Whence came 
these words which are met with in the Prakrit dialects and the still 
larger number discoverable in the modern vernacular tongues, which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In answer to this question two 
suppositions have been already made. It has been suggested, p. 7, 
that these words are either (1) colloquial vocables of Aryan origin 
(a view which is adopted by Mr. Beames in the passage quoted in 
p. 8), or (2) that they have been borrowed from the language of 
non-Aryan tribes with which the Aryans came into contact. For I 
must here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to prove 
more in detail, viz., that there are in India very manifest traces of 
a variety of races of men differing widely in their origin. 

It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves Aryas, 
must have had their origin in countries to the north or west of India, 
and immigrated into Hindustan at an early period. When, they arrived 
there, they found the country already occupied by a race of men called 
in the Yeda and Mahabharata, Dasyus, who spoke a different language 
from themselves, and with whom they became engaged in continual 


Even if it wero to bo admitted that the Pali and the scenic dialects were never 
identical with the spoken vernaculars, this would not neutralize my argument. For 
the Prakrits must have been used on the stage, and must therefore have been under¬ 
stood. They could not, however, have been intelligible, if they had not approached 
closely to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Pali, as well ns 
of the Prakrits, shows both the general tendency of men to break down and modify 
their languages, and the actual process by which they proceeded in northern India. 
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warfare. These Dasyiis appear to have been partly driven away by 
the Aryas to the east and south and north, where they took refuge in 
the forests and mountains, and partly to have been subdued and to 
have become incorporated in the Aryan communities as their slaves or 
dependents. Though these earlier inhabitants of India also had, in 
all probability, immigrated into that country at some period anterior 
to tho invasion of the Aryas, I shall, for the sake of ready distinction, 
style them the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have been 
all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only be conjectured. So much 
is clear, that their languages are not all alike. In the south of India 
wo find still existing a set of spoken languages called Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Malayalim. etc., which differ very widely from the verna¬ 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the Mahratti, Hind!, Bengali, 
etc. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages differ entirely both in 
structure and in tho great bulk of the words of which they are com¬ 
posed from the Sanskrit, and all its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the Mahratti, 
Hind!, Bengal!, etc., are, as we have already seen, mainly derived 
from, classical Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin, These words of 
non-Sanskrit origin, which wo first discover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to the northern 
vernaculars, must (1) either have formed a part of the colloquial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass into their literary language; or (2) 
they have been deri ved from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
had occupied the south as well as north of India before the Sanskrit¬ 
speaking race of the Aryas arrived; or (3) they most probably came 
partly from the one and partly from the other of those sources. Assum¬ 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a non-Aryan source, wo may 
suppose some such linguistic process as the following to have taken 
place. After the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Aryan and non-Aryan, had coalesced in 
one community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which had 
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previously been different) would begin to become assimilated and 
amalgamated; the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas would soon adopt many 
words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, while the aboriginal 
race would begin to borrow many words from the Sanskrit, the 
language of their masters. This process, however, would naturally 
lead to a great corruption and alteration of the Sanskrit. Many of 
the compound consonantal sounds in Sanskrit words, such as those 
in stri, rakta , hshatriya , seem to have been found such as the lower 
orders of people found it difficult to pronounce, and those compound 
sounds became accordingly broken up or simplified, or in some way 
modified. Thus stri became istri, ralcta became ratta or rakatj and 
hhitriya became khatriya, Jchattia , or chhatriya . In this manner both 
languages would become gradually changed, according to processes 
which are seen in operation in all countries. Caprice, alteration of 
physical circumstances, differences of education, and those varieties in 
tile organs of speech which are peculiar to different races,—are all found 
to produce progressive modifications in language. Yarious forms of 
Prakrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be combined, though 
the more cultivated element,, the Sanskrit, has, in either a pure or 
a modified shape, remained predominant. At the same time the 
Sanskrit language gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming the language of books, and of the learned class 
exclusively, was more and more polished and settled by grammarians ; 
and being exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged: just as was the case with the Latin 
language. It wcems, at the same time, to be very probable that many 
Word« of indigenous origin, as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
origin, had been modified in the Prakrits, were incorporated in the 
Sanskrit; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that language 
✓ includes many words and roots which were unknown to it at an earlier 
period. 57 


C7 Dr. Stevenson says, in the Journal m the Bombay Branch Royal As. Society, 
for January, 1859 : “ The Brahmans scattered through all the different provinces of 
Hindusthan no doubt adopted many of the words of the languages of the tribes 
among whom they resided, and introduced them into the 3acred tongue/’ Professor 
Benfey has drawn attention to the introduction into Sanskrit of words which had 
become modified in the Prakrits. See Lassen, lnd. Alt. ii. 1149, note 2; and 
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Sect. III.— On the origin and vernacular use of the Scenic Dialects. 


It has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects were 
ever spoken languages. This view is thrown out as the most likely 
by Prof. II. II. Wilson in the introduction to his * l Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus/’ pp. lxv, Ixvi. 

“ There is one question of some interest attaching to our construc¬ 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Hoes it 
represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is it an artificial modifica¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit language, devised to adapt- the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature ? The latter seems to he the most likely; for 
there would be no difficulty in the present 'day in writing it, although 
It is no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens are to he found 
in plays which are modern productions. The Vidagdha Madhava, for 
instance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
less than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the modi¬ 
fications are to be found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, and 
the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplification of the gramma¬ 
tical construction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like the spontaneous substi¬ 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual epeeoh, and may 
tempt us to think the Prakrit was once a spoken tongue. The subject 

Penfey, article u Indien ” (in Ersch and Gruber's Encyd.), p. 248. A pap ?r on 
“Tho Dravidian elements in Sanskrit," by Dr. H. Gundert, has lately appeared in 
the Journal of the German Orion tal Society for 1869, pp. 517 ff. The author 
remarks: M It was to be expected d priori that a number of Dravidian words must 
have found their way into Sanskrit. How, further, could the Aryan people have 
spread itself over the whole of India, without adopting very much from the aboriginal 
population which they found thdre, and which has submitted to them partly in a peace¬ 
able manner, and partly under compulsion, and yet even to this clay only imperfectly r" 
And in opposition to the Brahmanical grammarians who would derive such words 
from Aryan roots, or declare Dravidian roots to be Sanskrit, the writer appeals to 
the nature of the case, and urges that: “ where peoples speaking different languages 
live in constant, mutual intercourse, traffic or fight with one another, suffer and enjoy 
together, they take over much from each other without examination or scrutiny ; and 
this process must have gone on in the earliest times, wheu their mutual relations 
were still of a naif character. We thus expect d priori that as the Aryans penetrated 
southwards, they would become acquainted with new objects under Dravidian appel¬ 
lations, and with them adopt their names.'* 
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is interesting not only in a philological, but in a historical view; for 
the sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the Jain as are nothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to Ceylon 
and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of that religion 
which is professed by the principal nations to the north and east of 
Hindusthan.’* 

Mr. Beames expresses himself still more strongly in the same sense : 

44 In fact, there is much that requires clearing up in the relation be¬ 
tween the Sfriraseni, Braj, and the Modern Hindi dialects, and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
be dispelled. The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was spoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
spoken dialect is a question.”—(Journal of the lloyal Asiatic Society 
for 1868, p. 498.) 

To support the view which has been already expressed of the rela¬ 
tion />f the modem vernaculars to certain pre-existing Prakrit, i.e. ver¬ 
nacular dialects, it is not necessary to assume that the dramatic Pra¬ 
krits ore identical with the spoken Prakrits which existed at or ’ 
anterior to the periods when the former were used for poetical pur¬ 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. Wilson says of the com¬ 
position of dramas within the last few centuries when the older 
Prakrits had been superseded by the existing vernaculars, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continued to be employed as the tradi¬ 
tional dramatic language for females and for the lower classes long after 
these Prakrits have, on any supposition, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may have been 
identical with some contemporaneous vernaculars. It is, however, 
sufficient for my purpose to assume that the dramatic dialects were at 
one period closely akin to some contemporaneous vernaculars. This 
appears to be sufficiently established by the lists of words which I have 
given above, and which show that the modern vernaculars have 
naturally sprung out of forms of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Prakrits. The same point is also proved by the 
relation in which, as we shall see, the latter 9 tand to the Pali. 

I shall now introduce a quotation from Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Institutions Lingum Pracriticce, pp. 39, ffi, adopts the opposite side 
of the question from Prof. Wilson and Mr. Beames. His remarks 
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■will also be found to illustrate the process by which the Prakrits arose 
out of Sanskrit. 

“ If the question regarding the origin of these dialects merely refer 
to the source whence they are derived, it admits of a very easy answer : 
for, as has been already stated, all the scenic dialects are drawn en¬ 
tirely from the Sanskrit. 68 If, however, the question means by what 
process these dialects have been drawn from the Sanskrit, it will be 
more difficult to answer. The difficulty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche¬ 
types are undiscoverable : for, on the contrary, both forms and words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations 
. which all languages follow as they become altered and corrupted in 
the course of time; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Eomanic dialects which have sprung from the Gothic 
and the Latin. 

“ The difficulty, however, consists iu this, that these drastic 
dialects, sprang from the Sanskrit, and bearing the names of different 
provinces, are different from the provincial languages which have the 
same name and origin; e.g. the principal Prakrit (which appears to 
have been called Maharashtii) differs from the modern Mahratti, and 
the Sauraseni from the Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been sug¬ 
gested whether the dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues 
of the people of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
speech which, though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are anything more than artificial adaptations, either 
of Sanskrit, or of the provincial tongues, to dramatic purposes. The 
latter opinion has appeared to Wilson the most probable, for this 
reason, that the modern dialects of the Mahratta country, of Mathura, 
and Behar, are different from those which were employed on the stage 
under the same names. He assigns another reason, viz., that these 
dramatic dialects can be composed even now. But is not the case 
precisely the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin ? both of which 
can in our day be written by men who are skilled in them, though 
they have long ceased to be used in daily life, or to be spoken, except 
by a few scholars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive: for, 
to use what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pro- 

e«* See, however, what has been said on this subject above, in pp. 26, ff. 
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fessor would scarcely succeed in making himself understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could he proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought upon the stage, the 
Maharashfii, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, was dif¬ 
ferent from the dialect introduced into the dramas under the same 
name. For it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poets, 
following the example of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in their original 
forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects continued 
to undergo great alterations, as is the fate of all languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These scenic 
dialects can be taught even now by grammatical tuition, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can be learned by 
the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) from tke period 
when their forms and laws had been fixed by grammarians; and, 
consequently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramatic 
and modern provincial dialects is of no force, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dialects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the present day. This, however, can neither be 
shown, nor was it possible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of the provincial dialects cannot be explained unless we suppose them 
to have had another form, more ancient than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

“ Since, then, it cannot ho proved that the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived their names. 
And, first, I shall make use of the names themselves as an argument: 
for the names MaharashtrT, S'auraseni, would be absurd if they were 
not referred to provincial dialects; seeing that the names cannot be 
deduced from any orders of men so called, nor from any peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be said of the MagadhI, for though 
I am aware that the word Magadha denotes an order of bards, still 
the MagadhI dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the bards themselves derive their appellation from the province 
which gave its name to the dialect. 
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la the next place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
readers it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dii~ 
ferent from that of common life should hare been exhibited on the 
stage. This, however, is a different matter from the supposition that 
the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased to be spoken, and have 
become obsolete, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparatively modern period. 

“If these considerations be duly weighed, it appears to follow that 
the use of different dialects on the stage was the result of a peculiar 
condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art 
were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

“ To these arguments it must be added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being origiually identical. So much is 
undoubted that the sacred language of the Jains is not different from 
the primary Prakrit. This language would certainly not have been 
adopted by the adherents of a sect which is strongly opposed to the 
Brahmans and their opinions, if the dramatic dialect had had no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtle gonius of the Brahmans. The 
Jains could, however, have no difficulty in appropriating it to their 
own uses, if it was the language of daily life. How it happened 
that the Maharashtri dialect in particular cam© to be selected both 
by the dramatic poets and by the Jains, is a point to be explained 
from the history of the Indian stfege, and of the Buddhist religion, 
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out of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would be out of place. 

“The primary argument, however, is to be drawn from the structure 
of the languages themselves. This structure is the same, as regards 
principles and general rules, in all the provincial languages of Sanskrit 
origin, while it is different (though, very similar), if the individual 
forms and the elements of these be regarded. I shall therefore do 
sufficient justice to the plan I have in view, if I examine more 
minutely some of these languages, and show what their grammatical 
character is. In doing so, however, I am prevented by the limits of 
my book from exhibiting their entire grammar, nor would it better 
serve the end I have in view if I were to do so. I propose, there- 
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fore, to inquire into the scheme of declensions peculiar to these lan¬ 
guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 
I pass oyer the permutations of sounds, which are too various to be 
treated hero; nor, if I did treat them, would,it conduce to my object, 
which is so to describe the structure of the provincial dialects as to 
exhibit the differences between them and the dramatic languages. 
For the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanskrit words 
which have been received into the modern dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefully distinguished, might be used 
to demonstrate contrary conclusions. One sort of mutation prevails 
in those words which had been received into the provincial dialects 
which were anciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit; 
such as the Brajbhakha ‘pothl/ a book, which in Prakrit is ‘pothao/ 
and in Sanskrit 1 past aka/ and numerous others, wliich would lead us 
to conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have taken 
place in the modern vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects; and that 
the forms of words in the former are derived from, and find their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. But there is 
another kind of words t'o he found in the modem dialeots, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dramatic Prakrits. The following are some examples from the 
Brajbhakha, Panjabi, MahrattI, and Bengali: 


Brajbhakha. Panjabi, MahrattI. 


Bengali. 


Putra , M Putrl Prakas Kartd, Pruthuwl Dip , Prithivl. 

Prakrit Putta, Puttl Pakdsa Kattd , Puhavl Dlba , Puhavl. 

Sanskrit Putra , Putrl Prakdia Kartd , Prithivl Dipa, Prithivl. 

“ To these might be added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were regarded, it would not be absurd to conclude that 
the modern dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But this would be an un¬ 
sound conclusion; for the modern vernaculars, especially when spoken 
by men who are learned in Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books 
written by such persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and 
lexicons of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 


[ 69 Put, son, is, however, also used in this dialect, as iu tho phrase, bap put, father 
and son. —J.M.] 
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timially recurring to their sacred and ancient source (the Sanskrit), 
not only when they want words expressive of recondite ideas, and 
required for elegance of diction, but also when the vernacular form 
of the word is more corrupt than learned men would wish to introduce 
into their writings. Hence it happens that twofold forms of the same 
Sanskrit words are found in the same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit ; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latin does on the Romanic tongues ; while, on the other hand, the 
Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the dramatic 
dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramma¬ 
rians following their guidance, had assigned to these dialects certain 
fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialects have 
undergone no change whatever, and are just the same in dramas 
composed within the last three centuries as in the far more ancient 
Mrichhakati. For the language of the stage is continually borrow¬ 
ing Sanskrit words, but alters and inflects thorn according to rules 
peculiar to itself; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con¬ 
tinue similarly to borrow words from the Sanskrit, but leave them 
unaltered, 70 while those words which they had long ago adopted had 
been altered according to natural laws common to them with the 
Prakrits. In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the 
vernaculars, such as, c.g. tikshna , tirasJcrita , in the Bengali, is to bo 
explained.”—Pp 39-45. 

Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of the modern vernaculars. Ho then goes on to 
remark as follows:— 

[In the modern vernaculars] “ we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakit declension quite destroyed, the same inflexions 
applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difference introduced 
in certain declensions between the direct and the oblique cases. This 
proves that the provincial declensions are of a later date than those of 

[ 70 It is also to he observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which have been 
borrowed and modified in the Pali and Prakrit are, in the modern dialects, re¬ 
placed, as far as the common people are concerned, by words of aboriginal, or, at least, 
colloquial, origin; such as 6e(S t instead of putra , for son; while words like the latter 
are used chiefly by Brahmans, and other high-caste persons.— 
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the dialects used in the dramas, which arc derived from the Sanskrit 
by certain fixed rules, and involve only a few innovations. In the 
* provincial, inflections there remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, 
parti}" somewhat obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension; but in 
other points there are great innovations which reveal to us a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by 
means of new instruments. 

“As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of the 
provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I conclude 
that they are of later origin than the scenic dialects. Between the 
Sanskrit language and its existing daughters [the modern vernacu¬ 
lars], there is so great a diversity of grammatical structure as to make 
it certain that the pristine language cannot have sunk by one Tall, so 
to speak, into that condition in which wo find the provincial dialects. 
It follows of necessity that there must have been an intermediate con¬ 
dition between the pristine and the modem speech. This intermediate 
condition was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial tongues. 

“If we except tho Pali [and, I would add, the Gatha dialect in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], the earliest form of the Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character is that which we find 
in the dramas; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually gave 
rise to the modem vernaculars, was not very different. I contend 
that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of Sanskrit was 
very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If this opinion 
be correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing that the scenic 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces. 
The names which these scenic dialects have received from the gram¬ 
marians, and the conditions of dramatic poetry, lead us to the same 
conclusion. 

“Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de¬ 
tailed arguments to prove this opinion without examining the whole 
field, both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I think, however, 
that I ought distinctly to add that I should not be disposed to dissent 
from any one who should assert that the scenic dialects were not 
exactly the pure forms of speech which were contemporaneously 
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current in the different provinces, but were a little modified, so as 
better to harmonist with the character of the persons who were to 
employ them. The principal argument for this conclusion is that 
two forms are sometimes found to occur in the dramatic dialects, one 
having a closer resemblance to the provincial language, and another 
which is softer and, so to speak, more feminine. 

“ To bring this disquisition to a close: there are two families of 
degenerate Sanskrit extant; the first more ancient, and not much 
corrupted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects belong; the 
second of more recent origin, and dispersed at the present day over 
tho [northern] provinces of India, which is more diverse from the 
parent language. The members of the former fa?nily are daughters 
of the Sanskrit; those of the latter are its granddaughters, though 
it is in some degree doubtful whether they are daughters of the first 
family or granddaughters descended from sisters. As regards the age 
of these two classes, it is proved by the history of the Buddhist 
religion, and of the Indian stage, that the former arose prior to 'the 
commencement of the Christian era; while it can be made out with 
considerable probability that the latter (i.e. the modem provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian era.” 
—Pp. 57-GO. 

I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between the older 
Prakrits and the modern vernaculars, from the Indische Alterthum- 
skunde of the same author, Yol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

“We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the Indian 
languages of the middle age (under which denomination we may 
fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, and those em¬ 
ployed in the oldest inscriptions) and the new Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects. The former had not, so to speak, crossed the 
Rubicon, nor entirely renounced obedience to the laws of their mother- 
language. They conform, it is true, but little to the ancient phonetic 
laws, and are regulated for the most part by such as are of a later 
date; but their grammatical forms, though corrupted and stunted, are 
inherited immediately from their parent. The modem dialects of 
India, on the other hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the 
phonetic rules of the Sanskrit. They conform in part to the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modern 
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Mathura. This, as we have already seem above, p. 37, is considered by 
Lassen as a strong proof that they were spoken dialects. 


Four kinds of Prakrit only, as we have thus seen, are mentioned 
by Vararttchi, the oldest authority on Prakrit Grammar, viz., Maha- 
rashtrl (or the principal Prakrit), Sauraseiri, Magadhi, and Paisachi. 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram¬ 
marians, it is not necessary for my purpose to give a detailed account 
of any of these. 

Yararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Maharashtri; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the SaurasenI; another chapter containing 17 aphorisms to 
the Magadlu; and a third chapter containing 14 aphorisms to the 
Paisachi. 

It is clear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Maharashtri and the 
Simrasenl, agree with each other, must be much more numerous than 
those in which they differ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com¬ 
parison of the specimens of the several dialects which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen remarks (Instit. Prac. p. 377), 
that u the principal dialect, and the S'aurasonI, coincide in most re¬ 
spects.” The technical distinction made between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is, that the one (the S'aurasenI) is the language 
used in prose, while the Maharashtri is appropriated to verse (Lassen, 
p. 384). The same author remarks of the Magadhi, that it does not 
depart much further from the Sanskrit than the principal Prakrit does 
(p. 387); and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving the 
Magadhi from the S'aurasenI, as the former is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as the latter; and that the two derivatives coincide 
with each other in most respects (p. 437). The Paisachi (a dialect 
employed by barbarous bill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like maimer, to 
have been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p. 386) 
as follows: “ that the Sanskritic languages of Hinduathan proper were 
formerly less different from each other than they now are, is to be 
inferred from the fact, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
so far from their common fountain.” 
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The following passage, quoted by Lassen, Instit. Liugme Praorit., 
I>. 17, from a work called Prnk r itadlpika, by Chundldeva, seems also 
to show that Prakrit was a language in current use, as well as em¬ 
ployed in the dramas: etad apt kikwms&rad nSfakadau mahukavi- 
prayoga-darkanat Prakritam maharashtradekiyam pralcrinhta-bhcltha- 
nam I talks, eha Dag# “ maMrdMrusrayum bkasham prakruhfam 
Prakritam vidu r ” it* \ “This Prakrit of the Maharashtra country 
[so called], from its conformity to popular usage, and from its being 
employed by great poets in dramas and other poerpg, is the most 
excellent form of speech. Thus Dandl says, ‘ The Prakrit which 
prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.’ ” Rama TarkavagMa, 
in his Prakritakalpataru, declares “the Mahfirash|rt dialect to be the 
root of the others;” sarvasu bhdshdsv iha hetubhutam bhashdm mahu- 
nUhtra-bhavdm purastdt | nirudayithy&mi (sic) yathopadekam sri-Jtdma- 
Sarntu ’ham imam prayatm |* and affirms that “the S'auraseni is 
derived from it.” Virachyate samprati S’auraseni purvaiva bhdshu 
prakritih kildsyah \« The Magadhi is said to be derived from 
these two: Atha iha Magadhy anusishgate . . . asyaij, maMrd- 
ahfraka-S'am-asepa-bhushe praowaih prakriti nirukte | 83 These lan¬ 
guages, together with the Ardhamagadhi and the Bakehinatya, are 
called bhashds. The author then refers to the second class, called 
vibhushas, the dialects called S'akafi or Chandalika, gabarl, AbhTrika, 
Driivida, and Utkali, which, he says, “though characterised by 
rusticity (apabhransata), are yet not to be ranked in the class of 
apabhranSas if they are employed in dramas.” S'akkdrakodra-dravi- 
dadt-vueho ’pabhram&atdfii yadyapi san\sr ay anti I syad nd(akddau yadi 
samprayogo naitdsv apalhramkatayd tathauhak | « On the other 
hand, the forms of those vibhdshas which are not used in the dramas 
are reckoned by the author among the apabhnmia dialects, under 
which name he understands the provincial languages, such as the 
Bengali, GhizarSti, etc." A third class of languages is called by this 
author the Pai&achl. 


81 Prakritakalpataru, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 

82 Ibid., 2nd S'akhfu, 1st Stuvaka. 

88 Ibid., 2nd Stavaka. 

H Ibid., 3rd Staraka (Lassen, p. 21). 

86 Lassen, p. 22. 
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dialects have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, 
when not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme contractions, and greater 
deviations from the original words, than do the corresponding words 
in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of the modern dialects are, with 
rare exceptions, newly constructed; for the case-terminations are 
cliiefly indicated by post-positions, the old personal terminations have, 
for the most part, entirely disappeared, and the tenses are marked in 
quite a different manner than in the Prakrit dialects, the past tenses 
being commonly shown by participles, with the three personal pro¬ 
nouns in the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhransa, has not transgressed this line of demarca¬ 
tion, and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the modern ver¬ 
naculars do.” 

Sect. IV. — Views of the Indian Grammarians on the relation of the 

Prakrits to Sanskrit, and on the other elements in their composition. 

Vararuchi, 11 the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the Prak rit 
forma of speech, and his commentator Bhamaha (in his Manorama), 
distinctly assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from Sanskrit. 
The former describes in his “ Prakf ita-prak<Ha ” four dialects of this 
description, viz.: 1st, Maharaskirl, or Prakrit generally so called ; 
2nd, PaiSachi; 3rdly, MagadhI ; and 4thly, Saurasem. 73 After having 
in the first nine chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the 
Prakrit, properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others; 
aud at the commencement of Chapter X. he lays it down that “the 
root Of the Paisackl is the S'aurasenl ” Paisdchl | prakriiih S’auraseni | 
On which the commentator Bhamaha remarks that Paisacln is the 
language of the Pi^achas. 73 The MagadhI also is delared by Vararuchi 
in Chapter XI. “to be derived from the same S'aurasenL” MagadhI \ 
prakritih S'aurasenl | 74 The S'aurasenl dialect itself is spoken of at the 

71 See on his ago, Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 4. 5 ; Addenda, p. 65; and Indische 
Altertkuraskunde, ii. p. 1160, where ho is declared to have flourished about the 
middle of the first century a.d. 

72 See Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7 f.; and Cowell, Prakfita-prakaia, p. xvii. 

3 Piiachdmm bfmha PaiSacht | asyah Paisachyah prakfitih JS'aurasent | Cowell? 
p. 86, and Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7. 439, 

74 Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 391. 
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commencement of Chapter XII. as derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit. S'auraseni | pakritih Sanskritam\ 76 At the end of the 
Chapter on the S'auraseni, it is stated that “in,other points” (which have 
not been specifically touched upon) “it is like the Maharashtrl dialect.” 
S'esham mahardshf rival | n Prom this and from some other quota¬ 
tions which will be found below, it appears that the ancient Maha- 
rash^rl, and the dialect called by way of eminence “the Prakyit,” are 
the same. 77 In another work called the “ Shadbhasha Chandrika,” 
by Lakshmldhara, it is stated that the “ Prakrita dialect had its origin 
in Maharashtra.” Pr filer itam Mahar&thtrodbhavam j 78 As the S'aura¬ 
seni is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must a fortiori 
he true of the Maharashtrl, or principal Prakrit, as the greater part of 
Vararuchi’s work is devoted to showing how it is formed by modifi¬ 
cations of the Sanskrit. And, in fact, at the close of Yarartichi’s 
ninth section on this dialect we have it thus stated in the following 
Sutra, the 18th: “The rest is [to be learned] from the Sanskrit: ” 
fashah SamskritCit 11 70 On which the commentator remarks, “The rest 
means all that has not been already referred to. The remaining rules 
for affixes, compounds, taddhitas, genders, etc., must be learned from 
the Sanskrit.” ukidd anyah Scshah | pratyaya-samdsartaddhita-linga- 
varnakadi-vidhih Seshah samkritud amyanlavgah | The derivation of 
Prakrit from Sanskrit is here implied, and, in fact, as has already 
been intimated, the same tiling results from the whole series of rules 
for forming Prakrit words, which are nothing but explanations of the 
manner in which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The 
same origin is ascribed to Prakrit by Hemachandra, who says, Prakritih 
safiiskritam | tatra-bhavam tatah dgatarh vd Prdkritam | 00 “It has its 
origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit is that which springs, or comes, from 
Sanskrit.” Of the Prakrits handled by Yararuchi we thus see that 
three derive their names from three provinces of India, viz., Maha¬ 
rashtra, Magadha, and the country of the S'urasenas, the region round 

75 Cow oil, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 49 of Appendix. 

78 Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 60 of Append!x. 

77 That the Maharashtrl of that period was not the same as the modem MabrattI 
appears (I need scarcely say) from the character of the former, as shown in the 
dramatic works in which the Prakrits are employed. 

78 Lassen, p. 12. 79 Cowell, pp. 86 and 176. 

80 Cowell, p. s . ii.; Lassen, p. 26. 
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The Kavyachandrika, a work on poetry, has the foUowing remarks 
on language: 

Tad eva vdnriyani vidydt mmkritnm prakritam tathd | apabkraihiak 
cha mi&ras cha ta&ya bkediis chatwrvidkah | mmskritaiii devatti-vaid ka - 
thitd muni-pungavaih | tadbhavam tatsamaih dsilty aneJcam prakritam 
viduh | 

“In regard to language, let it be understood that there are four 
kinds, viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhranga, and mixed. The Munis 
call Sanskrit the language of the gods; and consider that there are 
several kinds of Prakrit, viz. ( Tadbhma ), that which is derived from, 
and {Tatsama) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and (Beii) the 
provincial/* 86 On this passage the scholiast remarks: 

“ Tadbhavah ** samkriia-bhavah khaggudi-kabdah | “ tat&amah v earns- 
krita-prakritayoh samah hindlra-hande ityddi-iaba A J “ desi v iti mahti- 
rashtrlya.di | 41 apabhramkis ** tv Abhlrddi-vdkyam j u misrakam ” ndta- 
kadikam | 

“The word tadbhava meanB derived from Sanskrit,* like the word 
khagga, etc., for khadga. Tatsama means the words which are i alike 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit,* like hindlra y hands , eto. 87 Be si means the 
Maharash tn, etc. Apabhrmda is the speech, of the A <lnras, etc. 
The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, etc.** 88 Here it is to be 
remarked that though the Maharashtri is generally recognized as the 
principal Prakrit, it is in this passage called Beit, or provincial, by 
the scholiast. To the same effect is the following passage from the 
Kavyiidar.sa of Hand!: 

Tad eva vdiimayam bhuyah saihskritam pro. kritam tathd | apahhramkaih 
cha niisram ohcly dhur uptfd chaturvidham | saii/s kritam nama daivx vdy 
anvdkhydtd maharshibhih | tatsamah tadbhava deslty anekah prukritah 
kramah | maharashirdkraydm bhdshum prakrish^am prakritam viduh | 

8 agar ah sulUi-ratndndni Setubandhadi-yanmayam (?) I S'aurasenl cha 
ndtl cha Oaudl chdnyd cha tadriil | ydti prakritam ity eshu vyava - 
hdreshu h9 samviahm | Abhiradi-girah kdvyeshv 44 apabhrairdah ” iti 
stint ih | sdstreshu samskritad any ad apabhramkatayoditam | 

86 Kavyachandrika, quoted by Lassen, p. 32. 

87 See Prof. Bcnfey’s review of the 1st edit, of this volume in the Gbfct. Gel. 
Anzeigen for 23rd January, 1861, p. 132. 

88 Scholiast on the same passage, ibid. 

89 TattaddesTya-vyavaburesliu natakadishu, marginal gloss, quoted by Lassen. 
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“Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of language: 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhran^a, and mixed. Great Eishis denominate 
Sanskrit the language of the gods. There are several orders of Prakrit, 
viz., ( tadbhava) that which is derived from, and (tatsama) that which 
corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the provincial (deU)> The language 
of Maharashtra is called the principal Prakrit, and it is an ocean of 
pearls and gems, such as the Setubandha, etc. [This line is corrupt; 
and the above sense is assigned as a conjecture, The allusion appears 
to be to the ancient Prakrit poem called < Setubandha/ 90 though there 
may ulso bo a reference to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rocks 
between India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] The S'aurnseni, the Na^i (dramatic?), the Gaudl, and 
such like dialects, follow the law of the Prakrit according to their 
several provincial usages. The speech of the Abhlras, and other such 
tribes, when occurring in poems, is called Apabhransa. In books on 
grammar, whatever differs from Sanskrit is called Apabhransa.” 91 

In Bis note to the introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, p. 15, 
Mr. P. W. Ellis remarks as follows on the Sha<jbhasha Cliandrika of 
Lakshmldhara, above referred to (p. 54): “The work here noticed is 
confined to these dialects [the Maharasli^rl, S'aurasem, Magadhi, 
Pai&dchi, Chulika-pai^achl, and Apabhrau6a], as they now exist in the 
Natakas [dramas], and treats therefore only of Tatsamam and Tad- 
bhuvam terms of Sanskrit origin; it is expressly stated, however, that 
each possessed its proper DesSyam, or native, terms ; and it is probable, 
as many of these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each 
other, that each was connected with Desyarn words of various deriva¬ 
tions, in conjunction With which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fact is declared to be 
the ease with respect to Paisachi in the following passage Pi&dcha- 
desa-niyatam PiidoM-dvitayam viduh | Piidcha-desds tu vriddhair uktdh\ 
Pandya• Kelaya - VdMlka - Sahya- JSfepdla - Kuntaldh | Sudhesha - Bhota• 
Gdndhdra-Haiva-Kanojands tatlid | ete Paisacha-deSah syus taddsiyas 
tad-y mo bhavet | [i. <?. Two kinds of Paisachi are recognized, which 
depend on the different Pisacha countries. These are declared by 
the ancients to be the following, Pandya, Kekaya, Yah Ilka, Sahya, 

fl « Seo note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26, in Cowell's Prakyita-praku^a. 

> From the Kavyadarsa of Dandi, as quoted by Lassen, pp. 32, 33, 
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Nepala, Kuntala, Sutihesha, Bhota, Gaadhara, Haiva, and Kanojana. 

These are the Paisacha countries; and the native of each country baa 
Ms own particular qualities.] “ The two Paisachi dialects are said to 
prevail in all the countries here mentioned, commencing with Pand- 
yam at the southern extremity of India, and extending to Canoj 
(Canojana) in the north, . . . and it is added, These are the 

Paisachl countries, and the Desvam terms of each have their own 
particular quality / 7 The concluding phrase is more vague in the 
original than Mr. Ellis has rendered it; hut as language is the subject 
which the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of their 
varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to my present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Yararuchi and his suc¬ 
cessors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Pf&krits from 
Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prakrit, into that which i pro¬ 
perly so called, and Apabhran^a, and Paisachl, are merely arbitrary 
and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. It is enough 
that I find the following facts, which are important to the conclusions 
I am seeking to establish, admitted by the native authorities I have 
just cited; viz., tot, that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit as 
their source ; secondly, that they are composed of a threefold element: 
Tatsamam , pure Sanskrit; Tadbhavam , derived from Sanskrit; ami 
I)esi, local. As this third element, De§i y is distinguished both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit hut modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
having an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is indubitably 
the sense in which the word De6i is used by Teiugu writers . 92 

02 See Campbell’s Teiugu Grammar (3rd edit., Madras, 1849), p. 37, where it is 
said:— u The words of the Teioogoo language .... are classed by Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians under four distinct heads. 1st DJshyumoo , or, as it is more emphatically 
termed, Utsu Deshywnco, the pure language of the land; 2nd Tutsumumoo , Sanskrit 
words assuming Teioogoo terminations; 3rd Tudbhavumo , Teioogoo corruptions of 
Sanskrit words, formed by the substitution, the elision, or addition of letters; 4th 
Gh’a/uyumoo, provincial terms, or words peculiar to the vulgar. To these wo may 
also add Unyu Dfohyumoo , or words from other countries, sometimes given as u sub¬ 
division of tho lirst class, and comprising, according to the definition of ancient 
writers, words adopted from the dialects current in the Canarese. Mahratta, Guzerat, 
and Dravida provinces only, hut now also including several of Persian, Hindoostanee, 
and English origin.” 
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classify the different Prakrit dialects, and of the different classes of 
people to whom they conceive the dramatic writers ought to assign 
them, I quote a passage from the Sahitya Darpana :— 

Purushdndm anwhdndm saihskritam samskritdtmandm | S’aurasenl 
prayolitavyd tudfUnmm cha yoshitCm | as dm cm tx gdthdm Mdhtirti- 
shtrim prayojayet | atroktd magadfti Masha, raj an la hp ura -oh&r ind m | 
chefdndm rdjaputrdnurh ireshthindik churdhamagadhi | prdohyd vid&sl a * 
hldhiam dhurtdndm sydd Avantikd | yodha-ndgarikddlnim dak&hintityd 
hi dlyatCm | 8'aJcarandm Sukadinam sdkdrhn samprayojayet j VdhMka- 
bhdshd divydnam drCwidl Pramdaduhu | Alhireshu tathd ”bhl.rt 
chdn/fdh PulckasCidishu | Abhirl S'dvo/ri chdpi hi ah fha -pair op ajiv is h u | 
taihaivdngdrakdrddau Paiidehl sydt Pisdcha-vdk | cheftndm apy anl- 
ehdndm api sydt S'aurasenikd | bdldndih shandahlndm cha mcha- 
grakavichdrindm | unmattdndm dturdndm mica sydt saffiskritam kvachii | 
aiharyena pramattasya ddndryopaskntasya cha | bhihhu* landhadhard - 
dincrn prdkriiarii samprayojayet | samslcritam samprayoktai'yam lingi - 
nUhilttamdsu cha ) devmantrimta-vesydsv api hriicMt tathoditam | yad~ 
desam mcha-pntrmn tu tad-desctih tesya bhdshiUm | kdryatai chottamCi- 
dlnCuJi karyo bhdsha-viparyayah | Yoshit-sakhl ~bdla -veh/u-kUavdpsarasdm 
tathd | vaidagdhydrtham praddtavyam samskritaih chdntarantard | 

“ Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak Sanskrit; 
and let women of the same description use ShurasenI, except in the 
metrical parts, where they should talk Maharashtri. Persons living 
in kings’ palaces should employ Magadhi, and servants, kings’ sons, 
and magistrates Ardhnmagadhi. The eastern dialect (which the 
scholiast says is Gaudi, or Bengali) should be spoken by buffoons; and 
the Avanti by crafty persons. Lot Lakshinatyd (the language of 
Yidarbha, according to the scholiast) be employed by soldiers and 
citizens; and Sakarl by S'akaras, S'akas, and others. The Vahllka 
dialect is the one proper for celestial (?) personages, Dravidi for 
Draviqlas, etc., Abhirl for Abhiras, Chandali for Fukkasas, etc., the 
Abhirl and Silvan for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Paisaehi, the speech of Pi^aehas, for charcoal-burners. 
S'auraseni may be used also for female servants of the more respectable 
sort, for children, eunuchs, and low astrologers; the same, and oc¬ 
casionally Sanskrit, for madmen and sick persons. Prakrit should be 
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employed by those who are intoxicated by authority or affected by 
poverty, by mendicants and prisoners, etc. Sanskrit should be as* 
signed to the better sort of female mendicants, and also, as some say, 
to queens, ministers’ daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to 
the country from which each character of low origin comes should 
be assigned to him; and the language employed by the superior 
personages should vary according to their function. Sanskrit should 
be occasionally assigned to women, female friends, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs, with the view' of [showing their] 
cleverness.” 53 

The rules here given arc quite artificial, as it would be absurd to 
suppose that different classes of persons living in the same locality, as 
most at least of the dramatis person® would do, could each speak 
different dialects, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant provinces. 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen says about the Prakrit dialects in the earlier portion of 
his work (pp. 22, 25-29). 

“ The word prdkrifa comes from prakriti (procreatrix\ ‘nature, 1 
and means t derivedthe several Prakrit dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called its prakriti, or source. 
Thus Hemachandra says, ‘Prakrit has its origin in. Sanskrit; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called prakriti i. ,w The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore also 
applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech. 

“The grammarians concur in considering Maharashtrl as in the 
strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or type of 
Prakrit. The SaurasenI and the MagadhI approach most nearly to 
the Maharashtrl, and both derive their appellations from the names 
of provinces. By these three provincial designations, Maharashtrl, 
Sburaseni, and MagadhI, the Indian grammarians appear to have 


63 SShitya Darpana in Bibliotheca Indica, No. 53, pp. 172,173. (See also Lassen, 
Instil. Lingu© Pracr., pp. 35, 36.' 

94 Hemachandra, vih, 1, Lasseu, p. 26; quoted above, p, 41. 
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understood the local varieties of language employed in those three 
several provinces, as well as the dramatic dialects severally so called* 
Yaramchi specifies only one inferior dialect, the Pai^acln, and under¬ 
stands by it the form of speech employed by the lowest classes ot men. 
This is to be distinguished from the speech of Pi4achas (goblins), 
which, when introduced on the stage, are said to use a gibberish 
totally ungrammatical. The word is to be understood as figuratively 
used to denote the contempt in which the lowest classes were held. 
Hemachandra mentions a variety of this dialect, the Chulika-paisachl, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than even the former. In fact 
two varieties of Paisachi appear to ho distinguished by the gramma¬ 
rians, 88 both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the one 
seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. Rama 
Tarkavagfga also mentions two sorts of Paisachi, signifying by this 
name a rude mixture of language drawn from different idioms. 

« The term apabkransa is applied by the grammarians to those dialects 
which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undergone the greatest corruption. Hemachandra specifies two 
kinds, of which one has most affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the oilier with the S'aurasenl. The older writers assign this dialect 
to the people who dwell on the shores of the western ocean, especially 
the A blur as. llama Tarkavagh4a, departing from the view of the 
earlier writers, ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects 
to the apabkrania, as their source. The same author seems also (when 
he uses (iii. 1) the words ridgCidikramdt , “according to the manner of 
those who speak like Isfagaz, or serpents, ete. ,J ), to assign a mytho¬ 
logical name to the provincial dialects in the Bame way as tho older 
writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pisachas. This designation 
appears to have proceeded from the writers on rhetoric, who assign 
Sanskrit to the gods: Prakrit is then left for men; while those whom 
the Brahmans consider to be scarcely deserving of the name of men, 
Chan dal as, Abhiras, and such like, are only fit to utter the speech of 
goblins, or serpents. 

“ Tfie Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly asserted 
by the grammarians to he of Sanskrit origin; for both the grammatical 
forms and the words, with very few exceptions, as well as the entire 
w See the passage quoted in p. 48. 
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structure of the Prakrits, and the character of their syntax, are 
derived from the Sanskrit. When, however, the more recent gram¬ 
marians assert the same of the Canarese and other South-Indian 
dialects, they are in error, as, although these languages contain words 
formed from Sanskrit according to certain rules, their grammatical 
forms and primary words caunot by any possibility have been drawn 
from that source.” 

I will hereafter show (when I come to refer more particularly 
to the South-Indian languages) that the Indian grammarians of the 
south claim for the Telagu, and no doubt for the Tamul, Canarese, 
and Malay alim, also, an origin quite independent of the Sanskrit. 96 

Stcct. V .—The Pali, and its Melodious to Sanskrit and Prakrit . 

The above tabular comparison of the Prakrits with the modern ver¬ 
naculars, will have abundantly shown, that the latter are derived from 
the former, or from some kindred sources, and that both are derived 
in great part from the Sanskrit, at some period of its history, the one 
mediately, the other more immediately. Although, however, it be 
sufficiently clear, both from the authority of the native grammarians 
and by a comparison of the Sanskrit and the Prakrits, that the latter 
are derived from, the former, yet the later Prakrits do not represent 
the derivative form of speech which stands nearest to the Sanskrit ; 
and we are in a position to point out a dialect which approaches yet 
more closely to the latter than the Prakrits do. I mean the Pali, or 
sacred language of the Buddhists; a language which is extinct in 
India, but in which numerous canonical books of the Bauddha religion, 
still extant in Burmah and Ceylon, are written. 81 

Though, however, this language has had the singular fate of having 
now disappeared from its native soil, to become a sacred language in 
foreign, countries, it is yet nothing more than one of the ancient 

0(5 See Dr. Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian languages, pp. 30, 31; the 
Introduction to Campbell’s Telngu Grammar, 3rd edit., Madras, 184U, pp. xv. flf.; and 
the Isote, in the Rarae work, by Mr. Ellis, to Mr. Campbell’s Introduction, pp. 11-22. 

87 If any Brahmanical reader should think of studying these pages, I hope that 
the connexion of the Pali language with the Buddhist religion will not deprive it 
of oil interest in his eyes, much less induce him, with the author of the Nyaya mala 
vistara, I. 3, 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit original, as polluted, like cow’s 
milk in a dog’s -skin (nahiputam *yad gokshiram sva-dritau dhritam), by the unholy 
contact of these heretics. 
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vernacular dialects of Northern India. Magadhi is the appellation 
which the Buddhists of Ceylon themselves give to it. It is, indeed, 
true, as we are informed by Mr. Tumour, that the “ Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their imcred and classical language, 
the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit; and 
that it had attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival 
tongue had acquired. In support of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which in their judgment are quite conclusive. They 
observe that the very word * Pali 1 signifies, original, itext, regularity ) 
and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon who, in the 
discussion of this question, will not quote, with an air of triumph, 
their favourite verse, sd Magadhi mfda-hhdsd no/rd yaij udikappikd | 
hrahvidm oh } assutalapa Sambiiddhd chdpi Uuisare. * There is a lan¬ 
guage which is the root (of all languages ); men and Brahmans at the 
commencement of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered 
a human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos spoke it: it is 
Magadhi.’ 08 This verse" is a quotation from Kachchayano’s Gram¬ 
mar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon, The 
original is not extant in this island.” 100 Mr. Tumour, however, is 
inclined to (i entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhists on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sanskrit]. 
The general results of the researches hitherto made by Europeans, 
both historical and philosophical, unquestionably converge,” he thinks, 

98 Mabawanso, Introduction, p. xxii; see also p. xxvii. Mr.. Childers translates 
thus: “The Magadhi is the original language in which men of former Kalpas, and 
Brahmas hy whom speech has*not been heard, and supreme Buddhas speak.” The 
M Brahmas M are, he thinks, the inhabitants of the upper Brahma worlds. The idea en¬ 
tertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of iho Pali to Sanskrit may also be learnt 
from the following passage of the commentary on the Grammar called Rupusiddhi, 
describing the result of the composition of Each chit yano’s Grammar: ewam anti rand- 
dcaa-bhasd-mJckatddi-khalita-xvachannm anakdram jetwd Tathdgatena wxittdya su- 
thdwa niruttiyd mkhena Uuddha-wachanam ugganhhsanti | “ This being done, men, 
overcoming the confusion and incorrectness of diction, arising from the mixture of 
Sanskrit and other dialects of various countries, will, by conformity to the rules 
of grammar propounded hy the Tath&gata (Buddha), easily acquire the doctrine of 
Buddho.’* — Mahuwanso, Introd., pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

00 Preserved in the grammar called Payogasiddhi. Turnour, p. xxvii.' Mr. Childers 
tells me that the verse does not occur in Kachchuvana. 

m This grammar is now in the hands of scholars, and parts of it have been pub- 
ished by Mr. D'AIwis and Dr. Kuhn. Mr. Childers says that it is in the bauds of 
every native scholar, and must have been so in Mr. Turnout^ time. 
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G to prove the greater antiquity of the Sanskrit. Even in this island/ J 
he proceeds, “all works on astronomy, medicine, and (such as they are) 
on chemistry and mathematics, are exclusively written in Sanskrit: 
while the works on Buddhism, the histories subsequent to the advent 
of G5tamo Buddho, and certain philological works alone, are composed 
in the Pali language ” (Mahiiw&nso, Introd. pp. xxii, xxiii). There 
is no question that Mr. Tumour is right, and that the priests of 
Ceylon, who are no philologists, are wrong. The Pali bears as distinct 
traces of derivation from Sanskrit, in an early stage of its development, 
as any of the other northern dialects. Before, however, adducing the 
proofs of this. I must give some account of the manner in which the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Northern 
Hindustan seems to have taken place in the earlier part of the sixth 
century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his mission in 
the year 588, and to have died in 543 b.c. (Tumour, Introd. to 
Mahaw., p. xxix). 101 In strong contrast to the Brahmans, he and his 
followers strove to disseminate their new doctrines in a popular shape 
among all classes of society; and for this purpose employed, where 
necessary, the current vernacular dialects of their age and country, 
though, at the same time, they may have used both Sanskrit and 
Magadhi in the composition of their sacred works (Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 
492, f.; 1147, f; Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862). lw Three 
Buddhist synods were hold at different periods within 300 years after 

101 The grounds for preferring the Cingalese date of Buddha’s death, 543 or 
• 544 b.c., to that of the Northern Buddhists, are set forth by Lassen, lnd. Alt., 

vol, ii., pp. 51-01. See especially pp. 60, 61. The historical value of the Buddhist 
records is, according to Mr. Tumour (Introd., p. xxviii), assured in the following 
way : —“The age in which we now live is the BuddhOtpado of Gotamo [the interval 
between the manifestation of one Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes 
extinct]. His religion was destined to endure 5,000 years; of which 2,380 have 
now passed away (a.i». 1837) since his death, and 2,620 are yet to come. ... By 
this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystification in which 
the .Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data contained in its literature 
anterior to the advent of Gotama. . . . The mystification of the Buddhistical data 
ceased a century at least prior to b.c. 588, when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddho- 
hood, in the character of Gotamo Buddho/’ 

102 Benfey has expressed a different opinion on one point. He says (Indien, p. 194), 
the Buddhist books of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, *• as we shall hereafter show 
to be probable, morely translations from the Buddhist sources, which were originally 
composed in Pali/’ 
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Buddha's death, for the collection and arrangement of the sacred works 
which expounded the doctrines and discipline of his religion ; for the 
correction of errors and abuses; and for the pnrposo of propagating 
the new faith in foreign countries. The revelations of Buddha are 
stated by his followers “to have been orally pronounced in. Pali, and 
orally perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of the 
Buddhistical age of inspiration.” They consist of the Pitakattava 
[in Sanskrit Pitakatraya], or the three pitakas, which now form the 
Buddhistical Scriptures, divided into the Vinaya, Abhidharma, and 
Sutra pitakas. A schism having arisen after Buddha’s death, the first 
Buddhist council was held in 543, when the authenticity of this Pali 
collection was established, and commentaries upon it, called Afthaka- 
tha, were promulgated. At the second council, in 443 b.c., tlio autho¬ 
rity of the Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and the Atthakatha 
delivered on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism for the 
interval subsequent to the previous council. In the year 309 b.c. ..the 
third council was held in the reign of King A6oka, who was a zealous 
promoter of Buddhism [Tumour, p. xxixj. Various missions were 
consequently undertaken. loa Mahendra, the son of King Asoka, was 
sent on a mission to Coylon, for the conversion ol^that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the native 
authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassen (Iud. Alt. ii, pp. 247- 
253):—Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the year 245 b.c., was hospita¬ 
bly received by the king of the island, and began by his pi v eaching to 
convert the inhabitants to the religion of Buddha. The king himself 
embraced the new doctrine. Relics of Buddha were transported to 
the island from Northern India, and the Bodhi tree, under which 
Buddha had attained the most perfect knowledge, was transplanted 
thither from Behar, and, according to the belief of the Buddhists, con¬ 
tinues to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended these 
transactions. The conversions to Buddhism continued; and many male 
and female devotees were consecrated to the Buddhist priesthood. 
Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained the creed of 
Ceylon; and that island, th$ head-quarters of Southern Buddhism, and 
the seed-plot from which it was propagated into Burmah and other 
parts ot Transgangotic India, is regarded in those countries as a holy 
108 See Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii., pp. 7 9, 8(5, 229, ff., and 234-2-10. 
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land. In Ceylon there exists, aa lias been already mentioned, an ex¬ 
tensive Buddhistic literature, which fills up an important blank in that 
of’the Brahmans. This literature is, as has been stated, in Pali. At 
first, however, the principal sacred records of the Buddhists are said*to 
have been handed down by oral tradition. Mr. Tumour (p. xxix) 
gives the following statement on this subject from the native autho¬ 
rities : The Pitakattaya, together with the Atthakatha, completed to 
the era of the third Council, were orally promulgated in Ceylon by 
Maliendra, the Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Cingalese, 
with a further Atthakatha of his own. These works were, it is said, 
propounded orally by his inspired disciples and successors till the close 
of the period of inspiration, which occurred in Ceylon between 104 
and 76 b.c. They were then committed to writing, the text (Pitaka¬ 
ttaya) in Pali (in which it had before been handed down orally), and 
its commentaries in Cingalese. This event is thus celebrated in the 
Mahfiwanso, chap 33, p. 207. PUtaka-ttaya-pdlm cka tassd aftha- 
katham clia iani | mukha-p&thena dnesum pubbe bhtkkhu mahdmati | 
tonim dime ana sattdnam tadd bbikkhu samugatd | ehiraffhitaUham 
dhamnami potlhakmi likhlpayvm | “ The wise Bhikkhus of earlier 

times had handed down orally both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, 
and their atthakatha. But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise be sustained by the people, the Bhikkhus assembled 
and caused them to be written down in books for the more lasting 
stability of the faith.” About 500 years later, in the period between 
410 and 432 a.d., Buddhaghosn transferred the Cingalese Atthakatha 
into Pali, as related in the 37th Chapter of the Mahfiwanso. These 
Pali versions of the Buddhist scriptures and their commentaries are 
those now extant in Ceylon, and they are identically the same with 
the Siamese and Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral transmission of 
their sacred books, viz., the scriptures themselves in Pali, and the 
commentaries, etc., in Cingalese, and their subsequent consignment to 
writing. It is to be remarked, however, that so much of this narrative 
as records the oral transmission of these works, is distinctly rejected by 
Mr. Turnour, who says, p. lvii., il although there can be no doubt as 
to the belief entertained by Buddhists here, that these scriptures were 
perpetuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writing, 
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being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps in the 
priesthood denying to all but their own order access to their scriptures, 
yet there is no reasonable ground for questioning the authority of the 
history thus obtained of the origin, recognition, and revisions of there 
Pali scriptures.” 

Eegarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views have 
been taken. In his “ Institutiones Linguce Pra critic ye,” Professor 
Lassen remarks as follows (pp. 60, 61):— 

“ It is clear that the Pali is tho sacred language of the Southern 
Buddhists, i.e. of those who departing, for the most part, from the 
shores of Kalinga, towards tho south, carried with them, first of all, 
the doctrines of Buddhism into Ceylon, and eventually propagated them 
them in India beyond the Ganges.” 

And again: — 

tf While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Buddhism to 
the south, it was itself, without doubt, produced in India. It is by 
no means clear whether the Buddhists, when they travelled southwards, 
made use of the Pali language from the first or not; but indeed, as 
the commencement of the emigration to Ceylon can scarcely be placed 
earlier than from 628-543 before Christ, the application of the Pali 
dialed as a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can 
hardly have taken place earlier than that period. How much more 
recent it may be, I leave to those who may be endeavouring to trace 
the history of this sect to discover.” 

In his later work, however, tho u Indian Antiquities ” (vol. ii., 
pp. 488-490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the subject, 
which I translate, with slight abridgements:— 

“ Tho Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Ceylon MagadhI, 
and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace in Magadha. 
This, however, cannot have been the case, as, like the majority of the 
dramatic dialects, it does not possess the peculiarities of the MagadhI.- 
Tho Buddhists are also wrong when they declare the Pali to be the 
root of the Sanskrit, and assert that Katyayana restored it to its 
original perfection by purifying it from all intermixture of Sanskrit 
and the provincial dialects. We shall therefore have to seek for the 
birthplace of the Pali elsewhere than in Magadha. We must neces¬ 
sarily assume it to have been once a vernacular dialect, as it is other- 
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wise impossible to perceive why it should have been selected as the 
language of the sacred writings. There is, besides, nothing in its , 
character which is opposed to the supposition that it was once a spoken 
tongue. If we compare it with the language of the Western inscrip¬ 
tions, we find that, generally speaking, they stand both equally re¬ 
moved from the Sanskrit; for if the one presents some forms which 
are older, the other again ha:» other forms which are more ancient. 104 
The western inscriptions have, in addition to other differences, also 
the peculiar phonetic rule of changing tva into ptd (e.g. dasayxtvd 
[Sanskrit darhyitvd] into dasayiptd), which is unknown to the Pali, 
as well as to the dramatic dialects. These discrepancies render it 
impossible to identify the Pali with the language of the western 
inscriptions. It is besides to be observed, that Buddhism had not its 
principal seat on the western coast, where the 'dialect in question was 
vernacular.” 

Thus, according to Lassen, the Pali is neither identifiable with the 
Magadhl, the language of Eastern Hindustan, uor with the dialects 
of Western India, as made known by the western inscriptions. 

u In the absence of any other circumstance to indicate the birthplace 
of the Pali (Professor Lassen proceeds), I propose the following con¬ 
jecture on the subject. I assume that Katyayana selected the speech 
of the country in which he was engaged in propagating Buddhism, i.e. 
of Malwa. Of the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the Sburasen! is 
the one most frequently employed, and is the variety used in the 
prose passages. Vararuchi derives it immediately from the Sanskrit, 
and from it the other dramatic dialects. He must therefore have con¬ 
sidered it as the oldest, though he (as well as his successors), regards 
the dialect called Maharashfri as the principal. These two directs 
stand tho nearest to the Pali, though it is decidedly older than they 
are, I conjecture, therefore, that we may regard it as the oldest form 


104 Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the « before t and M, as in 
in mthe , and in usthana ; and the r in sarvva, where the Pali has tth, (fh, and w. 
The inscriptions, too, preserve the Sanskrit dative, for which the genitive is used in 
Pali, though the grammarians recognize the existence of the dative. In Puli the 
ablative in md, as well as mhd, and the locative in smin as well as mhi, are found, 
though they are rarely used in composition. In the inscriptions, on the other hand, 
the locative has tho form mhi, while the ablative of words in u is d, so that the 
pronominal declination of this case has not yet been transferred to the noun. 
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which. has been preserved of the vernacular language of Western India 
between the Jumna river and the Vindhya range, a tract which in¬ 
cludes Mahva. The ShurasenT would consequently present a later 
form of this language. From Ojjayam a knowledge of Kilty ay ana’s 
work was probably diffused over the Dekhan; and the Cingalese 
derived their acquaintance with the dialect of which it treated from 
the country of the .Pamilas, i.e. the Tamilians, or the Cholas. In that 
country, Dlpankara, surnamed Buddhapriya, composed his new ar¬ 
rangement of that work, the oldest Pali grammar now extant. 105 As 
the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated into this sacred 
dialect till the beginning of the fifth century a.d ., 106 the knowledge of 
it appears to have been only very slowly diffused towards the south. 
The grammar just referred to appears to be more ancient than that 
translation. A more accurate conclusion regarding this portion of the 
history of the languages of India will perhaps result from a complete 
investigation of the writings of the Southern Buddhists.” 

These remarks of Lassen afford, perhaps, scarcely sufficient grounds for 
deling that the Pali was introduced into Ceylon from Magadha. The 
peculiarities which are enumerated by Vararuchi as the characteristics 
of the Magadhl, as it existed in his day, such as the substitution of 
s for shj and e t y for j] sk for ksh, l for r, are, after all, of no great 
consequence, and would perhaps be regarded by learned persons, even 

105 “ The oldest version of the compilation from Kachchayano’s Grammar,” says, 
Mr. Tumour (Introd. to Mahuw. p. xxv.), “ is acknowledged to be the Rupariridhi. 
I quote three passages .... The first of these extracts [from the conclusion of the 
Ruposiddhi] .... proves the work to be of very considerable antiquity, from its 
having been composed in the Daksiiia, while Buddhism prevailed there as the religion 
of the state. 1 This quotation is as follows :— wikhyatananda - therawhayc-\vara - 
gur Twain Tambapaoni-ddhajTtnam sisso DipankaraJchyo Bamila-wasumati dipa- 
laddh a~ppa k Tim Balddiehch ad i-wam-dduntayam adhiwasan sdmnaih jotayi yo soy am 
liucklha -jt ?iyyaivho yuti imam tyuhm Rupasiddhim akdsi | which, with the aid of 
Mr. Tumour’s version, I translate as follows:—“The celebrated teacher Anando, 
who was a rallying point like a standard to Tambapamii (Ceylon), had a disciple 
called Dlpankaro. The latter, who had obtained renown in the land of Bamila, and 
was the superintendent of two religious houses, called Bfdudiehcha, etc., illustrated 
the religion of Buddha. He was the devotee who bore the appellation of Buddhapiyo, 
and composed this perfect Ilupasiddhi.” 

106 This statement of Lassen disagrees with the account given by Mr. Turnour, 
on native authority (quoted above, p. 57), that the Pitakattaya had been handed 
down in Pali from the first. See also the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1837, pp. 503, ff. 
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in Magadha itself, ratlier as vulgar provincialisms, than essential 
characteristics of their language. If so, such varieties would naturally 
be discarded by educated men acquainted with Sanskrit, when they 
came to form for themselves a literary language. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have been in the habit of 
travelling over the whole of the central parts of Northern India, and 
must have been acquainted with the languages of its different pro- 
• vinces. When, therefore, they set themselves to compose works which 
were intended for circulation in all these different regions, they would 
naturally adopt the most correct and approved forms of speech which 
were current anywhere within those limits. The case is quite different 
in regard to the dramatic compositions of India, whioh would preserve 
the most salient points of every provincial patois, as works of this 
class derive a considerable part of their attraction from depicting, or 
even exaggerating local peculiarities. 

I find it also difficult to concur in Lassen's opinion as to the period 
at which the I’illi, or Magadhi, was introduced into Ceylon, Mahendra 
and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, must necessarily have 
carried with them the language of their native country; and not only 
so, but they may have been the bearers of numerous works written in 
that language. For it is not easy to receive literally the account given 
hy tho Ceylonese writers (which, as we havo seen, p. 54, Mr. Tumour 
also rejects,) of the time at which their religious works were first 
committed to writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of 
Buddhism, who would at first ho ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the 
period of their arrival, hare had no records in their own language of 
the new religion which they were introducing, or that these records 
should not have been safely handed down to their successors. 

M. Eugene Burnouf, in the course of a comparison which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali work, one 
of the books of the Buddhist canon, the Dlgha Nikaya, and a parallel 
passage from a Nepalese Sanskrit work, makes tho following observa¬ 
tion on the language in which the former is composed, from which 
it will be observed, that ho does not controvert the derivation of the 
Pali language from the dial ect of Magadha:— 

“ It is quite possible that these two versions may have been nearly 
contemporaneous in India, and have been current there liom the 
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earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occurred which trans¬ 
ported them to Ceylon. The Pali version would be popular among 
the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of Magadha and Oude, 
while the Sanskrit version was used by the Brahmans. Still, we 
should not be justified in supposing that we possessed in the Pali text 
the authentic version of this passage in its true MagadhI form, since 
a comparison of the Indian inscriptions of AiSolta, and of the Pali of 
Ceylon, reveals to ub certain differences between the forms of these 
two dialects. Still, while we allow for the degree of artificial regu¬ 
larity which the cultivation of the Pali in Ceylon may have introduced, 
we must hold that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in MagadhI .”—(Lotus de 
la Bonne Lot . App., p. 802.) 

Professor Weber (in the course of a detailed notice of the Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi, in his Indische Studien, iii., 176, ff.) remarks as follows 
on this passage:—“This last explanation [that the Pali was elaborated 
in Ceylon] does not appear to me satisfactory, because a language 
carried by a few persons along with them into a foreign, country 
ordinarily retains its ancient character unchanged. It is further very 
questionable whether the cultivation of the Pali, commenced in 
Ceylon, and probability speaks rather in favour of the supposition 
that the grammar of the language was fixed in the country which 
Wad its home.” Weber proceeds to observe, that the Cingalese 
tradition ascribes the origin of their grammar to India j and thinks 
it may be doubtful whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before 
the arrival there of Buddhaghosa in 420 a.d. For though a trans¬ 
lation of the Sutras is said to have been made into the Cingalese 
sixty years earlier (which seems to prove that the Pali was under¬ 
stood all along), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had 
been earnestly studied before Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
work called Atthakatha would have been so long deferred. At any 
rate, he thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have given a new 
impulse to the study of Pali, as is attested by the composition of the 
Mahavansa in that language, fifty years later. It is dear, however, 
that Weber maintains the essential identity of Pali with the vernacular 
dialect of Magadha, in the sixth century b.c., as he explains the more 
archaic character of the language of the Pali books, the Atthakatha 
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and Tripitaka. as compared with the language of the Indian inBcrip- 
tions of A4oka, by supposing that (while the popular dialect had 
undergone great alterations in the 300 years which intervened between 
Buddha*s death and the date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have made it a rule to retain, as lar as possible, the 
dialect in which Buddha himself spoke, as the language of all tho 
discourses which actually emanated from him, or were ascribed to 
him, as well as of all the narratives of which he formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject of the early introduc¬ 
tion of Pali into Ceylon. The first is Profe ssor Spiegel, who remarks 
as follows, in the Preface to the Kammavakya (a short Buddhist work 
edited by him, «nd translated into Latin) :—“It appears reasonable to 
believe that the Pali was introduced by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and 
carried thence into Trnnsgangetic India. An extensive intercourse 
existed between the continent of India and Ceylon from tho earliest 


period, and the mention of this island in the Ram ay ami is well known. 
Six Brnhmanical kings are enumerated in the Malia vansa, who, as 
they lived before the age of A6oka, must no doubt have employed 
another language. That this was the case is proved by the multitude 
of words which have been transferred from Sanskrit, not from Pali, into 
the Cingalese language, and which appear to have been introduced in 
consequence of that previous intercourse? to which reference has been 
made. Thus wc find in Cingalese, harm, not kanna, ear, vaira, not vera, 
enmity, the use of the visarga, which has nearly disappeared from 
Pali, as well as the vowels fh kh h*” Spiegel proceedsWe 
find from the Cingalese books, that the Buddhists arrived in Ceylon, 
bringing with them tlie Pali language, in the time of Devanampiyatissa, 
the contemporary of AiSoka, who reigned from 260-219 b.c. It is 
probable that the Pali was called Magadhi in consequence of the 
mission of Anoka’s son Mahendra to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. 
Iu fact, a comparison of tho Pali with the language of the inscriptions 
which have descended to our own time, leaves no doubt that the two 
forms of speech are most closely connected. Both are but compara¬ 
tively little removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into h, as in the Prakrit.’* 

The other authority I shall quote is Professor Benfey, who thus 
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writes in bis article on India (in Ersch and Gruber’s German Ency¬ 
clopaedia, p. 194):— 

“ The place exterior to India, when Buddhism became first estab¬ 
lished as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) under the 
especial auspices of A,4oka, Emperor of India, was Ceylon. It is 
therefore to be assumed that at that period all which was of importance 
on the subject of Buddhism, was brought to Ceylon in the form in 
which it then existed. Besides, so close a connexion existed between 
Ceylon and the head-quarters of the Indian empire, viz., the regions 
lying on the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a passive share in the development of 
Buddhism. Hence their books appear to me to be authorities of the 
greatest consequence. It is further to be observed that these works 
are composed in Pali, which is the sacred language of the Buddhist in 
Ceylon, and in the countries converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, 
and which was the predominating popular dialect of central India.” 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the same 
work ; and although there, at the close, the author spoaks doubtfully 
of the derivation of Pali from the province of Magadha, and of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of the Bay of 
BengaJ, he is not to be understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
connexion of Pali or of Buddhism with Northern India in general. 

lie characterizes the Pali as “ the sacred language of the Buddhist 
writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, . . . which 
is shown both by internal and external indications to have been the 
vernacular dialect of central India, and which was diffused along with 
the Buddhist religion in the countries above named, where it soon 
acquired the same sacredness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which 
Sanskrit possessed, and still possesses, for the Brahmans. This 
language,” he continues, “ (though distinct proof cannot yet be adduced 
of the assertion), is one of the very oldest of the Indian vernaculars, 
and was already in popular use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. 
It was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
portion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Banga or Kalmga, 
that, according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon: and yet again this conjecture becomes uncertain, owing 
to the fact that the language of Magadha, which was spoken only a 
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little ;o the north of the Bay of Bengal, and which (as Aioka’s in¬ 
scription in Cuttack seems to have been composed in it) appears also 
to have extended towards the south, varies essentially from the Pali 
in several particulars.” Again, in p. 246, Benfey speaks of 4 ‘the 
Pali, as varying in many particulars from the language of Magadha, 
and approximating to the principal Prakrit or Maliarashtri, dialect.” 

But it matters little in what particular provinco we suppose the 
Pali to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in some country 
further to the westward : as the fact remains in any case indubitable 
that, perhaps with some modifications, it represents one of the oldest 
Prakritic dialects of northern India. 

The Buddhist writers assert, as we have already seen, that the Pali 
is not derived from the Sanskrit; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
primitive language from which all others are descended. These 
Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their prejudice in 
favour of the dialect which they or their predecessors had adopted as 
the depositary of their sacred literature; and by a prejudice against 
the Sanskrit, which was venerated by their rivals, the Brahmans. 
Even Mr. Clough says (Pali Grammar, Advertisement, p. iii.), with¬ 
out determining the question, 44 it has long been a contested point 
wht.ber the Prdi or Sanskrit be the more ancient language of India;” 
and contents himself with the remark that, 41 it is certain that Pali 
was the popular dialect of the native country of Buddho, namely, 
Magadha, before the powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled 
from the continent of India, an event prior to the Christian era.” 

The following is the conclusion at which Mr. James D’Alwis arrives 
after a long investigation of the subject in his introduction to Kach- 
chayana’s Grammar (published at Colombo, in 1863), p. cxxxii :— 

“ When, therefore, we consider the high state of refinement to which 
the Pali had in very early times attained as a language, —its copious¬ 
ness, elegance and harmony, combined with its high antiquity, and its 
comparative simplicity, both verbally and grammatically,—its relation¬ 
ship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, from which their present 
dialect has been Sanshritized ,—its claims to be considered the Vyava- 
harika-vak of the Brahmans to which the Big Yeda refers,—its con¬ 
currence with some of the Indo-European languages in some forms 
which differ from the Sanskrit,—its identification with the only 
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original Prakrita dialect, which was ' similar to the Sanskrit,’—the 
absence of any statement in old Brahman writers to the effect that that 
Prakrita dialect was a deri vative of the Sanskrit,—the great improba¬ 
bility of a derivative being denominated the [Prakriti] Prakrita,— 
the palpable inaccuracy of the definition by which in modem times it 
is called the ‘derived, the vulgar, or the ungrammatical, 7 —the absence 
in it of many a peculiarity which distinguishes derivative tongues,— 
and the probability that it had issued from the same ancient seat 
(Baetria or Punjab) from whence the Sanskrit itself had taken an 
easterly direction,—I believe it may be concluded that the Pali and 
the Sanskrit are, at least, two dialects of high antiquity, contempo¬ 
raneously derived from a source of which few, if any, traces can be 
discovered at the present day.” 

In a review of Mr. IVAlwis’s work in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1866, vol. xix., pp. 658, ff, Prof, Weber notices 
thus the remarks of that writer:— 

“The long investigation which the author then institutes (pp. 
lxxiii-cxxxii) regarding the antiquity of the Pali and its relation 
to the Sanskrit conducts him rightly to the conclusion that both 
dialects were 4 contemporaneously 7 evolved from one source (viz., 
the Vedie language). He here shows himself to be a warm, patriotic 
admirer of the Pali, but allows himself here and there to be carried 
away by this feeling beyond the proper limits into a depreciation of 
the Sanskrit, and specifically to assumptions respecting its purely 
arbitrary formation, which must appear to the European reader highly 
peculiar,” etc. “Nevertheless, we owe even to this part of his labour 
the acknowledgment that he has striven to the best of his power to 
arrange and sketch the results and views both of native and European 
scholars, and that he has in general succeeded well in doing so. It 
can now in fact no longer be denied that it is better to understand the 
name Prakrita in the sense of ‘natural, 7 ‘original,’ ‘normal, 7 ‘common, 7 
‘general, 7 and in the signification perhaps secondarily deduced there¬ 
from, of ‘common, 7 ‘low, 7 than in the sense of ‘derived 7 {samslcritam 
prakriiir yasya) assigned to the word by the grammarians. 107 And yet 

107 In order to make this clause more intelligible, I quote Mr. JD’Alwis’s interpre¬ 
tation of the word Prakrita from an earlier page of his introduction, p. xcii, where 
he writes thus : “ Prakriti is therefore that which is natural, or the nature itself of a 
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the assumption that the Pali, and so the Prakrit, are derived from the 
Sanskrit, deserves the preference over the converse view to which 
D’Ahvis appears here and there to be not indisposed, viz., that the Pali, 
as being the most ancient Prakpit which has been handed down to 
us, stands higher in point of originality and independence than the 
Sanskrit. Eor it is clear that the Sanskrit, both in its phonetic 
system and flexions, stands much closer to the common mothor of it 
and the Pali than the latter does, 106 and has consequently a far superior 
right than it to be regarded as the representative of that parent lan¬ 
guage. A perplexing circumstance connected with this question, and 
one which leads to many sorts of mistakes, is that we have unfortu¬ 
nately no proper name for that stage of the language which lies at 
the foundation of both the * sister dialects/ the Pali (and Prakrit) and 
the Sanskrit, i.e. for the Yedic vulgar speech; for the names bhdskd 
and vy&vah&riki are not sufficiently pregnant; and one is consequently 

thing—that which is pre-eminent—that which is the namral or quiescent state of 
auything—'‘ not made/ Hence it is clear that the correct and primary sense of the 
word Prakfita ,— indeed that which was originally assigned to it, despite the so-called 
‘common acceptation,’—was ‘original,’ ‘root,’ ‘natural.’ By the Prakrit was there¬ 
fore at first meant the original Indian language, as distinguished from the apabbransa, 
‘the ungrammatical,' and the Sanskrit, signifying [from sum 1 altogether’, or 
‘together,’ and krita ‘ done ‘ = * altogether,’ or ‘ completely made, done, or formed’] 
that ‘ which has been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, purified, 
highly cultivated or polished,’ and regularly inflected as a language.” See in oppo¬ 
sition to this view of the sense of the word prdkfita, Hemachandra’s interpretation 
of it given above in p. 44, and Lassen’s explanation, quoted in p. 51. In a review of 
Prof. Weber's Ind. Literaturgeschichte, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
for 1853, p. 005, Prof. Roth thus expresses himself on this question: “Prakrit 
(according to the derivation which seems to me the correct one) signifies that which 
has its foundation in another thing, ‘the derived,’ or the ‘to be derived.’ The 
expression is one formed by grammarians, and has a grammatical sense. The 
grammarians say e.g. saihhita pada-prakfitii ; the Sanhita texts have for their 
foundation the words, i.e. that form of speaking and writing the texts in which 
the end and beginning of the words which follow one another in a sentence are 
brought into harmony with the general phonetio laws of Sanskrit has for its 
foundation the single words conceived in theii original form. The Sanhita text is 
thus pr ale fit Hi in relation to the word-text, the pada-pdtha : it is a derived text made 
for a scientific purpose. I would understand the word prdkfita in the same sense, 
when it is applied to the dialects.” In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Lexicon the 
sense “customary,” “common,” is assigned to the word prakfita when generally used, 
while of the dialect so called it is said: “ The ‘ common ’ speech is that spoken by 
the people, which the grammarians derive from Sanskrit.” 

100 This, however, can afford ns no reason to deny that the Pali has actually pre¬ 
served older forms than the Sanskrit-, [Note of Prof. Weber.] 
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at a loss Low to designate it. Benfey’s excellent remarks at p. 245 
of his article Indien (which unfortunately has not yet been re-written), 
regarding the dying out of the Sanskrit as a vernacular language in 
the sixth century b.o. labour under this disadvantage, that they apply 
the name Sanskrit for a period for which it is in no way applicable.” 

The views of Burnouf and Lassen on the relation of the Pali to 
Sanskrit are thus stated in their Essai sur le Pali, pp. 138, ff: 

“ The Pali is derived from the Sanskrit, according to certain rules, 
for the most pari euphonic, which do not allow the derivative language 
to admit certain sounds and combinations of consonants, common in 
the parent tongue. These modifications apply equally to the sub¬ 
stantive portions of the words and to their terminations and inflec¬ 
tions. It hence results that there is no grammatical form to be found 
in Pali of which tlie origin may not be discovered in Sanskrit; 
and that there is no occasion to call in the influence of any foreign 
idiom to explain the modifications to which the Pali, has subjected the 
Sanskrit. 

“ When the Pali, as a derivative from. Sanskrit, is compared with 
other dialects having the same origin, it is found to approach far more 
closely than any of thotee others to that common source. It stands, 
so to speak, on the first step of the ladder of departure from Sanskrit, 
and is the first of the series of dialects which break up that rich and 
fertile language. But it appears that the Pali, which contained in 
itself the germs of alteration already ’greatly developed, was arrested 
in its progress all at once, and fixed in the condition in which we now 
find it, i.e., in a state of almost immediate connexion with the lan¬ 
guage from which it proceeded. In fact the greater pari of the 
words which form the basis of the one, are found without modification 
in the other; those which are modified can all be traced to their 
Sanskrit root, in short, no words of foreign origin are to be found 
in Pali.” 

Again:— 

We shall not enter into new details regarding the manner in which 
tlie Pali has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws which have 
guided the formation of that language are the same which we find at 
work in other idioms in different ages and countries; these laws are 
general, because they are necessary. Whether we compare the lan- 
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gunges which are derived from Latin with the Latin itself, or the 
later Teutonic dialects with the ancient languages of the same stock, 
or the modem with the ancient Greek, or the numerous popular 
dialects of India with the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles 
developed, the same laws applied. The organic inflections of the 
parent languages are seen to exist in part, but in a state of evident 
alteration. More commonly they will be found to have disappeared, 
and to have been replaced, the case-terminations by particles, and the 
tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes vary in different languages^ 
but the principle is the same; it is always analytic, whether the 
reason of this bo that a synthetic language happens all at once to 
become the speech of barbarians who do not understand its structure, 
and therefore suppress its inflections, and replace them by other signs; 
or whether it be that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a 
necessity of its cultivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly de¬ 
composes and subdivides the ideas and the relations themselves. The 
Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of alteration; it is 
Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a strange population, to 
whom it would be new; but pure Sanskrit, becoming altered and 
modified in proportion as it becomes popular. In this manner it still 
preserves its declension, instead of replacing it by particles, as the 
modem dialects of India do. One form only, the ablative in to might 
pass for the commencement of the analytic declension; but it is already 
found in the parent language. A great number of Pali forms might 
be cited to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the 
Sanskrit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 
other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of con¬ 
sonants, which in Italian makes letto from ledm ) and uritto for scrip- 
tus , is one of the principles of Pali.” 

The Pali, in the precise form in which we find it in the Ceylonese 
books, could scarcely have been a vernacular language. At least, it 
exhibits a variety of refinements which could hardly have been em¬ 
ployed in common speech; but seem likely to have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had ceased to 
be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and had become 
consecrated to the service of religion and literature: just as the gram- 
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mar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by more fixed and rigid 
rules, after it had been removed from the deteriorating influences of 
vernacular uso. Such a peculiarity is the use of interpolated, or the 
retention of otherwise disused, consonants to obviate the inharmonious 
sounds which would arise from the collision of vowels. NTo less than 
nine letters, y, v, m, d, n, t, r, 1, and g, are employed for this purpose, 
as is shown in the following examples, viz.: 

1. y — na -f imassa becomes nayimassa. 

2. v — ti -f angikam „ tivangikam. 

* 3. in — lahu -|- essati „ lahmwessaii. 

4. d — atta *f atthara „ atfca^atthaiu. 

5. n — ito -f ayati „ itowayati. 

6. t — tasma + iha „ tasmafiha. 

7. r — sabbbi 4- eva „ sabbhireva. 

8. / — clia -f abhinga „ ' cha/abhinna. 

9. y — putha -f eva „ putha^eva. 10 * 

This peculiarity of attention to euphony is common to the Pali with 
the Sanskrit ; and though the means they use are for the most part 

108 Clough's Pali Grammar, p. 11. On this subject I translate the following re¬ 
marks made by Dr. Kuhn in a review of the first edition of this volume, in his 
Beitrage zur Yergleichenden Sprachforschung u.s.w. vol. iii. p. 241, f.; “ As regards 
the interpolation of euphonic letters treated of in p. 82,1 cannot entirely agree with 
the author when ho claims them for the written language alone: the greater part of 
them show that they are by no means what are called interpolations, but the eld 
ausfaut *’ (i.e. concluding consonant) “which the preceding words had in an earlier 
stago of the language. I have briefly treated of them in the first volume of these 
Beitrage, p. 126, and here only repeat that I now regard only the y and the v in 
na-y-imas>a, and ti-v-angikam as real euphonic interpolation* ; and that 1 look upon 
the latter 1 as having proceeded from y.” I subjoin a translation of the remarks 
referred to by the writer as having been previously made by him in the 1st vol. of the 
Beitrage. p. 126:—“A comparison with the Sanskrit shows that only a few of those 
apparently interpolated consonants are due to an actual interpolation, as the others 
are remains of an earlier condition of the language. The Pali has almost entirely 
rejected the final mutes, and the few cases in which such are found are to be regarded 
as exceptions. When for instance etad eva is found in place of the ordinary etam era, 
this is an archaism which Lassen rightly explains by the close juxtaposition of the 
following eva to the preceding etad. In the same way wo are to explain tasmat iha 
from the Sanskrit tasmad iha, sabhhir eva from sudbhir eva, chhalahhmhd from 
shalabhijhas, which as a technical designation preserved the old form (see Tumour, 
Makavanso, p. 31, 1, and elsewhere), put hay eva from pfithag eva, prageva from prdg 
eva. Of the remaining instances nayimassa , tivangikam, and itonayati are indeed 
to be regarded as cases of consonantal interpolation, whilst lakum essati and 
attadattham may still remain doubtful. Clough further states, in p. 14, that fli is 
sometimes introduced as an augment before both vowels and consonants; that thut. 
chakkhum anichchaih (Sanskrit chakshur anityani) stands for ehakkhu anichcham , 
avamiro for ava tiro ; but in the first case, as in that of lahum essati , perhaps another 
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different, yet in neither case could the refinements employed in writing 
have been practised id the language of ordinary life. The Pali has 
other characteristics (borrowed from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely 
hare been very common in the vernacular dialects of Northern India, 
supposed to have been contemporary with it; such as the use of 
des-iderative, and nominal verbs; like jighachchhati , he wishes to eat; 
pabbatayati , he resembles a mountain; puttiyati, ho treats like a son. 110 

Fausholl observes in his introduction to the Dharamapada (p. vi.) 
that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character of its 
language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even in some oi 
its oldest forms, and differs widely from the diction of the prose Sutras, 

explanation is possible, whilst in the second case, tho assumption of an interpolation 
appeal's decidedly WTong, as the final mute of tho Sanskrit was probably nasalized. 
Nevertheless, Clough’s rule appears to be correct, since at least Tumour’s text shows 
some other examples of this interpolation. Thus in p. 60, lino 14, ewan te-m attano 
mman katwa janapadan bahnfi, unless perhaps te-m is here mutilated ( verstummeU) 
from the Sanskrit te me; and in p. 62, line 4, yatra-m-ichchasi turn ahhatra 
yakkhehi tvyite mama , where, however, certainly the metre declares itself (*pricht) 
not only against the interpolation of m, but also in favour of the elision of the final 
a of yatra” It is to be observed that the same interpolation (if I am right in so 
calling it) of more than one letter (a« in yatha-r-iva for yatha-iva), is to be found 
in the language of the Gathfis in the Lalita vistura, which will be treated of further 
on. This shows that the process did not begin in Ceylon. 

The following are instances collected from the Lalita vistara of the euphonic 
insertion of consonants between vowels which may bo compared with tho cases of a 
similar character which have been adduced in the text as occurring in Puli. 


KJBPEiiENCBS. 

SANSKnrr. 

OaTHA. 

Lalita vistara, 

428. 

vart tab ye ’ey a 

vartishyam my a 

M 

63. 

yathn eva 

yatha+r-i wa 

„ 

106. 

tvfiyd iha 

tvam iha 


1 F\± ) 

avamanam f akhudh 

ammanti , -4 r4-akh ila 

11 

10'*. j 

sa upayalah 

cha rupagutu 

,» 

220 . 

aabddnubhdvetut 

/ ahda 4 • r-f an ubKava 

ft 

216. 

drutm idam 

Jrutva+m+idam 

f) 

365. 

muchye iiah 

muchye-i in-\itah 

1} 

230. 

IdbK 'd ehi 

labhi-V m-\-ehi 

ft 

370. 

svake dtmni 

svaki+m+dtmani 

n 

398. 

tatra asi 

tatra+m+asi 

!» 

471. 

tava upaimi 

tava+m+upemu 

>1 

430 . 

djriah{va imam 

dri$h[vd-{ n-t-imwn 

11 

3. 

sva nahniaha 

:+U8knraha 


110 Some desiderative verbs and nouns must, however, have been in ordinary use 
in the Prakrits; as we find in the modern vernaculars some words which have their 
origin in deside retires. Thus the Hindi bhukh y hunger, must come from bubhukkha , 
a Priikfit corruption of bubhukshd, The Hindi piyd*, thirst, too, is probably derived 
from pipasd, though it may also have been compounded of pi -f 5/3, a desire to drink. 
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and of the commentary of Buddhoghosa. Thus we find in the 
Dhammapada such forms as these, viz., the nominative of the present 
participle in am, as gamy am, rodam (instead of ganayanto , etc.); the 
third person plural of the present middle in tire as sochare, upapajjare ; 
and the dative form of the infinitive, as netave , pahdtave , which is 
usually found only in the Vedas, etc. It is clear from this that the 
Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following notices of 
of Vedic forms which occur in Pali:—“ Besides the infinitive in tave, 
used after verbs, expressing wish or desire, as well as turn , the Pali 
uses, in agreement with the Prakrit and Mahratta an indeclinable 
participle in tvdna, and contracted, tuna, Katvdna or kdituna gaeluhhati 
~~ kritvd gachohhati. [“Having* done he goes.”] 111 These forms agree 
with ancient forms which are mentioned by Panini as Vaklic, namely 
pitvanam—pUvti, ishfolnam devdnzzishfvd devan, Panini vii. 1, 48. 

Yaska Nirukta vi. 7, assumes that ame can stand for all cases of vayam * 

The Pali declines amke^asme in all cases. Nom. amhe, acc. amhe or 
amhdkam (= asmdkam ), instr. amhebhi or amhehi, gen. amhdkam. 

u Further, the Pali has preserved the instrumental in ebliis. It says 
luddhebhi or buddhehi =s buddhaih ; bhi or hi in all declensions; for the 
declension of go, it has in the gen. pi. gar am or gunnam or gonam, the 
last form being the Vaidic gondm . Neuters in a, i, u, like phala , 
atk(hi ( asthi ), madhu, have either the regular plur. nom. acc. phaldni, 
aft hint, madhuni or phala, aftkl, madhu, just as in the Vedas. 

u There is one more modern form that is found in the Veda. The 
Pfili has assa (any a ) or imassa (imaaya), so also the Prakrit imassa , etc. 

Now we find in Big Veda, viii. 13, 21, masya pdhi andhasah for asya. 

This is more curious than to find in the Matsyapurana imair vidvdnmih 
for ebhir vidvadbhih .” 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into the Pali, 
after it became the sacred language of the Buddhist religion, there can 
be no doubt, as Burnouf considers (Lotus, App. 862), that it substan¬ 
tially represents to us the language which was in vernacular use in 
Behar, and in all the central parts of Northern India, at,the era when 
Buddhism was first introduced, i.e., in the third, fourth, and fifth 

111 Some further specimens of this form will be given in the Tables which 
follow. 
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centuries b,c, Such being the case, we should naturally expect to 
find that it boars a strong resemblance to the Prakrit dialects; which, 
as wo have already seen (in the preceding section) were either 
spoken, or closely resembled dialects which were spoken, in the 
same provinces in the first centuries of the Christian era. That such 
was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt by a comparison of these 
dialects with the Pali. I shall immediately proceed to prove, by some 
comparative lists of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and particles, first, that an 
extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes precisely the same modifi¬ 
cations in the Pali as in the Prakrit; and secondly, that in some 
respects the modification of Sanskrit words and forms of inflection had 
not proceeded so far in Pali as it afterwards did in Prakrit. From 
this comparison it will result that the Pali stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, and represents a more ancient phase of the vernacular 
speech of Northern India than is exhibited in the Prakrit. 

The following is a comparative scheme of the declension correspond¬ 
ing to the Sanskrit one in d', in which it will be seen that the Pali is 
somewhat nearer than the Prakrit to the Sanskrit forms. (Clough, 


p. 19; Cowell, p. 

xxiv.) 



Singular. 

Plural. 

PAH. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1. BuddhO. 

Buddho. 

1. Buddliii. 

Buddha. 

2. ,Buddham. 

Buddiium. 

2. Buddhe. 

Buddhe. 

Buddha. 

3. Buddhena. 

Buddhena. 

3. Buddhehi. 
Buddhebhi. 

Buddhehi. 

4. Buddhaya, 
Buddhassa. 

Same as 6th case. 

4. BuddhSnam. 

Same as Qth case. 

5. Buddhasma. 

BuddhSdO. 

5. Buddhehi. 

Buddh Shinto. 

Buddha. 

Buddhamha. 

Buddha. 

BuddhaJii. 

BuddhebM. 

Buddhasunto. 

6. Buddhassa. 

Buddhassa. 

6. Buddhanam. 

Buddhanam. 

7. Buddhaemin. 


7. Buddhesu. 

Buddhesu. 

Buddhe. 

Buddhamhi. 

Buddhe. 

Buddhammi. 




The first personal pronoun in the two languages is as follows: 
(Clough, p. fit; Cowell, p. xxviii.).—In most cases the Pali is nearest 


to the Sanskrit. 
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Singular. 


Plural. 

PaLI. 

• praxrit. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1. aham. 

aham. 

I. mayam. 

vaam. 

2. mam. 


amno 

amhe. 

mam. 

2. ambakam. 

no. 

mam am. 

mam am. 

amhe. 

amhe. 

3, may a. 

me. 

3. amhcbhi. 

amhebin. 

|4. mama. 

\6. mayham. 

mae. 

ambebi. 

me. 

mama. 

^’jaiubakam. 

amhilnam. 

amham. 

manh. 



maniani. 

maha. 



6. maya. 

matto. 

6. ambebhi. 

amhakmto. 

7. mayb 


amhehi. 

amhasunto. 

mayi 

mamammi. 

7. amhesn. 

amhefliL 



The second personal pronoun, as it appeai‘8 in both dialects will 
be given in a following Table. 

The Pali verb seems to be far more complete than the Pakrit. The 
following are somo of its principal tenses, os compared with those of 
the latter: (Clough, p. 100, £F.; Cowell, p. xxix.) 



PALI. 

PR A K HIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 


Parasmai-pada, 

or active mood. 

Atmano-pada, or middle-mood. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. 

, pachumi. 

1. paehami. 
pacha mi. 

1. pache. 

(wanting.) 

2. 

pacha«i. 

2. pachasi. 

2. pachas©. 

2. pachase. 

3. 

paebati. 

3. pachaili. 
pachai. 

3. pachate. 

3. pachade. 
pachae. 


Plural. 

Plural: 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. 

pachSma. 

1. pachamo. 
paehimo, etc. 

1. pachamhe. 

(wanting,) 

2. 

pachatha. 

2. pachaha. 
pachittha. 

2. pachavhe. 

ditto. 

3. 

pachanti. 

3. pachanti. 

3, pachante. 

ditto. 


The Pali has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and three 
past tenses, which in the parasmai-pada or active mood, are as follows: 
Singular. JPlural. Singular. Plural. 


I. Potential. 

1. pacheyyami. 1. pacheyyama. 

2. pacheyyusi, 2. pacheyyatha. 

3. paebe. 3. pacheyyum. 

pacheyya. 


II. Reduplicated perfect. 

1. papacha. 1. papaehimba. 

2. papacbe. 2. papachittha. 

3. papacha. 3. papachu. 


III. Imperfect. 

1. apacha, 1. apaebamha. 

2. apacho. 2. apachattha. 

3. apacha. 3. apachu. 


IY. Third preterite. 

1. apachim. 1. apaohimhS. 

2. apacho. 2. apachittha. 

3. apachi. 3. ap&chum. 

apachimsu. 
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In Prakrit, on the other hand, few traces appear to remain of any 
past tenses at all. Mr. Cowell says, p. xxix, “ The only tenses of the 
active voice which remain seem to be the present, the second future, 
and the imperative.” In. the 23rd, 24th, and 25th aphorisms of 
Chapter VIL, and in the 17th aphorism of Chapter VIII. of Vararaehi, 
however (Cowell, pp. 162, 163), mention is made of a past tense, of 
which the instances, huvla , hohia } <2si, m 1 he was,’ hasia, ‘ be laughed/ 
kuhia, 1 he did/ are given. Pew instances of the past tense in Prakpit, 
however, seem to occur in the dramas; but it is inconceivable that in 
the Prakrit dialects which were currently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and the rise of the modem vernaculars 
(in both of which wo find past tenses), there should have been no 
grammatical forms in daily use for expressing past time. It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue this subject further: as the details and 
explanations which I have already furnished, together with the tables 
which follow, are amply sufficient to show the place which the Pali 
and the Prakrit dialects respectively occupied in the history of North- 
In dian speech. 113 


lia The form asa } “was,” occurs in Hala’s Sapta^afcaka 128, p. 114, of Weber's 
edition. 

113 The following note in p. 107 of the first edition should hare been placed in 
p. 55 of the present edition, as an addition to note 101. 

[Professor Mtiller considers the data —derived from Buddhist sources—on which 
the death of Buddha is placed in 543 n.c., and on which the occurrence of any 
Buddhist synods before the one in As oka’s time, is asserted, to be fictitious and un¬ 
satisfactory. Though he does not try to bring down Buddha’s death below 477 b.c., 
he regards all the Buddhist dates before Cbandragupta as merely hypothetical. See 
hia “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature/' received while this Section was in the press, 
pp. 260-300.] 
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Table No. IIL 

Containing a List of words which are identical, or nearly so, in Pali and 

Prakrit. 

[The authorities for the Pali words m these Lists are the Dbammapada, a Pali work 
edited by Fausboli, the Pali Grammar of the Rev. B. Clough (Ceylon, 1824), Burnouf 
and Lassen’s Essai sur le Pali, Spiegel’s Kammavfikya, and Anecdota Palica, containing 
the Rasavahinl, etc., and Tumour’s Mahawanso (Ceylon, 1837). The authorities for the 
Prakpit words are partly given in the previous List, No. I., p. 15, ff. In the present 
edition, the lists have been greatly enlarged, and parallel words from the Gatha. dialect 
in the Lalita Vistara (Lv.) are occasionally introduced. The Puli column has had tho 
advantage of being revised by Mr. Childers, and tho additional Prakrit words are taken 
from the B&laramuyana (Br.) the Prasannaraghava (Pr.), and the Saptasfalaka (S4.) A 
good many Prakrit words, for which no Pali equivalents have been found, are left in the 
list; as they will at least show the mutations which the Sanskrit undergoes in the former 
dialect,] 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PBaKJSUT. 

ENGLISH. 

Ilham. 43. 

V 

/ htri, \ 




• 

Clough, 15, 
Mrichh. 44. 

! stri 

i istrl, l 

j istriya, ( 

itthl ■ 
itthi 

) 

itthl, itthiya 

a woman. j 

Var. xii. 22. 

1 

\ istrikd j 





Clough 39. \ 
Var. ni. 10. J 

drish(i 


ditfhi 


di((hi 

sight. 

Bularamu- 1 
yana, 215. / 

dfishfa- 


diffha 


dida 

seen. 

Br. 210. \ 

Clough, 30. i 

vrishti 


vuUhi 


vi((hi 

rain. 

Br, 73. 

8fi8h(i 


sat(hi 

r 

sishfht 

discharge. 

Br. 238,245, ) 
248, 267, 

287. Pr. 44. J 


ipitthi 

\pi((ha 

puththi, 

pufhfha. 




prish(ha 


< 

pi(h(ha, 
m(h(ha , 

>the back. 






vatta , vetha 

> 

Br.178. Pr.41. 

mish(d 




j mi(h(ha , 
[miftht 

J sweet (fern.) 

Dham. 5. 

ireshtha 


set (ha 


set(ha 

best. 

Br. 79, 113, > 
144. Cl. 37. j 

jyestyha 


jet\ha 


je((ha,je(h(ha 

eldest. 

Br. 113, 223,1 
225. '/ 

Jcanish(ha 


hani\tha 

1 

kani((a, 
kani(tha, 
kani(h(ha 

| youngest. 

Br. 6,122,225. 

varish(ha 




vari(h(ha 

best. 

Clough, 39. ii 
Var. iii. 10. J 

tushti 


tu((hi 


tu((hi 

satisfaction. 

Br. 224. 

garish(ha 




gari(htha 

heaviest. 

Clough, 27. 

mttshti 


mwfthi 


mu((hi 

the fist. 

Br. 56, 194, f. 
Br. 270. 

dushta 


du((ha 


du(h(ha 

wicked. 

dash fa 


datf/ui 


da(h(ha j 

bitten. 

Br. 34. 

nivishta 


i\ivi((ha 

. 

nivi(h(ha 

(entered, 

( placed. 

B. & Las. 166. 

sishjaji 


8tt(ho 


si ((ho 

instructed. 

Br. 6. 

dishfyd 


dittha 


di(hthid 

by good luck. 

1 Pr. 20. 

pravishta 


pavi((ha 


pavifhtha 

entered. 
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Br. 86. 

Br. 203, 270. 
Br. 179, 242,1 
294. j 

Br. 270, 278.\ 
Clough, 2. j 
Br. 259, 270. 
Mrich. 18, 30. 

Dham. 3. 60. 

Pr. 84, Br. 1 
155, 219. j 
Pr.ll4f, 125.1 
Br. 216. j 
Pr. 84, Br. ) 
53, 56. I 
Pr. 303. 

Pr. 44. 

Pr. 91. 
Mrichh. 3,126. 
Pr. 19. 
Var.i.29. Lass. 
293. Vikr. 45. 
Sb'. ind. 244. 

Br. 157, 163. 
Yar. i. 27. 

Dham. 52. 
Yar. i. 27. 
Mrich. 94 f. 
Br. 131. 

Br. 199. 
Mpich. 14, 95, 
116, 141, Var. 
iv. 32.Br.l78, 
164 f. 

Pr. 303. 

Pr. 33, 35, ) 
38, 41. 

Dham. 13. 
Dham 46. 
Dham. 47. 
Dham. 1. 

Br. 169, 231,1 
238. 

Br. *168, 235, 
262, 270. 

Br. 126, 198, 
267, 293. 

Br. 7, 36, 70. 

Dhara. 23. 

Br. 10. Cl. 2. 
Br. 199. 

Bi. 293. 


sus/itha 

mahpiura 

goah{hl 

Oityha 

dam h (rd 
kashtha 

vp/csham 

Vfittanta 

vritidnta 

tamvfitta 

nivritta 

vfishabha 

tfina 

ghrita 

prakihgami 

pravrish 


vfiddha 

mfiti 

mrittikd 

fitu 

kfitdnta 


griha 


gfihtnT 

gfihimtva 

griht 

arthatn 

sarva 

puwa 

sirs ha 
dTvrgha 

mdrga 

faarga, 

4 nisarga 
narga 
varga 
durga 

nirgama 


sufthu 

nit\hura 


o\\ha 

ddfha 
kaft ha 

rukkham 

vuttanta 


aamvatfa 

nivatta 

uaabha 

tina 

ghaut 

puechmami 

pdvusd 

vuddha 

vtuldha 

buddha 

sati 

mattikd 

utu 


\gaha 
I ghara 

gharant 


giht 
at t ham 
aabba 


digha 

magga 

aagga 

nisugga 

aagga 

vagga 

dugga 

niggama 


PRAKRIT. 


8u(h(hu 

mthfhura 

gofhfhl 

oththa 

dadhd 
kat.fha 
[rukkhain , 
i ukkham 

vuttanta 

uitanta 

samvutta 

nivutta 

vusaha 

tuna 

ghia 

putsisaam 

pdusa 

buddha 

viddha 

vaddha 


rnattid 
ridu 
kayanta 

ghala, ghara 
giha , haraa 

gharint 

gharinittana 

giha (house) 
attham 
aabba , sawa 
pubba f puvva 


well. 

severe. 


lip. 

tusk. 

wood. 

tree. 

intelligence. 

intelligence. 

happened, 

ceased. 

bull. 

grass. 

ghee. 

1 shall ask. 
rainy season, 


old. 

recollection. 

earth. 

season. 

fate. 


diha 


magga 

[aagga 
\ niaagga 
aagga 
vagga 
dugga 

niggama 


| house. 


wife. 

(state of a 
\ wife, 
householder, 
meaning, 
all. 
first. 

head. 

long. 

road. 

section. 

nature. 

heaven. 

class. 

inaccessible, 
(going out 
I (noun). 
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SANSKRIT. 

GATII A. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT, 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 55, 76,) 
178, 276. 

Pr. 134. J 

garbha 


gabbha 

(gabbha 1 

\gabhbha jl 

womb. 

Pr. 34. 

nirghosha 


nigghosa 

nighghom, 

Round. 

Pr. 33. Br, 69, 
87, 198. 288. 

|ardha 


addha, tuldha 

addha 

half. 

ri\48. Br.267, 
298. Bur. and 

j dharma 


dhamma 

dhamma 

righteousness 

Lass. 166. 

Br. 94. 

) 

karma 


kamma 

kamma 

work. 

Dham. 43. 

(Isarmakam 

{ckarmakdra 


kammakara 

kammara 

ohammakdra 

| ehammdra 

/blacksmith; 

\leather cutter 

Br. 64, 72, 94. 

nirmdna 


nimmdm 

nimmana 

construction. 

Br. 7. 

(c/iarmuchak- 
\ shuh 



chamnachaA 
kkhii j 

leather-eyed.. 

Br. 246. 

kurma 


knmma 

kumma 

tortoise, 

Pr. 126. 

avutlma 


oiinna 

avatimia 

descended. 

Br. 200. 

uttirna 


uttirina 

uttina 

crossed. 

Pr. 46, 48, 

tarkaydmi 


takkmi 

takkemi 

I reason. 

Pr. 12, 48. \ 

Br. 238, 246 / 

karna 


kanna 

kanna 

ear. 

Br. 200. 

sampurna 


sampunna 

sampunna 

full. 

Br. 298. 

parna 


panna 

panna 

feather. 

Br. 264. 

Tamraparni 


Tambapanni 

Tambavanvd 

Ceylon. 

Br. 142, 198. 
Bur.&Ls. 106. 

j varnu 


vanna 

vanna 

colour. 

Br. 291. 

suvarna 


isuvanm, 1 
Uonna J 

suvavma 

gold. 

Br. 

udgTrna 


udginna 

vomited. 

Br. 240, 243. 

ktrna 


kinna 

kinna 

crowded. 

Br. 147, 200,\ 
278. j 

thurna 


ckitnna 

chunna 

crushed. 

Br. 267. 

nirvana 


nibbdna 

nirvana 

extinction. 

Br. 209, 289,1 
307. / 

ktrtti 


kitti 

kitti 

renown. 

Br. 198,278. 

marttanda 



mattanda 

the sun. 

Br. 129,198,1 
287. ) 

nirvighna 


nibbigga < 

nivviggha J 
nivvighghu J 

(without ob- 
\ stacles. 



( 

nivvigghgha » 

Br. 241. 

nirjhara 


mjjhara 

nijjhara 

a cascade. 

Br. 154. 

nirvdhana 


nibbdhana 

nivvdhana 

effecting. 

Br. 153 ff. 

daryadah 



dujjasa 

bad repute. 

Br. 86, 179. 

darpa 


dappa 

dappa 

pride. 

Br. 216. 

vpamrpdmah 


upasappdma 

uvasappamha 

we approach. 

Br. 5, 179. 

kandarpa 



kandappa 

/the god of 
( love. 

Br. 129, 194. 

darpana 


dappana 

dappana 

a mirror. 

Br. 142, 178. 

karpitra 


kappura 

kappura 

camphor. 

Br. 221. 

kdrpasa 


kappdsa 

kapptdsa 

cotton. 

Br. 218. 

poraspara 



paroppara 

mutual. 

Br. 239. 

kurpara 


kappara 

kuppara 

elbow, knee. 

Br. 236. 

karkara 



kakkara 

limestone. 

Br. 239. 

sarkard 


sakkhara 

sakkara 

gravel. 

S'ak. 26. 

Jiharjura 


khrygurl 

khajjura 

date tree. 

Br. 240. 

kardama 


kaddama 

kaddama 

mud. 
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Br. 243. 

Br. 203. 

pr.144.Br.52. 
Pr. 16, 48. } 
Dham. 56. f 
Br. 178. 

Br. 136, 215. 
Br. 242, *266,1 

147. 1 

Br. 198. 

Br. 234. 

Br. 265, 267. 
Br. 181, 194, 
Br. 179. 

Br. 113, Pr.) 
114, 137. J 
Br. 94. 

Br. 209. 

Cl. 19. Br. 73. 
Br.36.130f, 

148, 299. 
Clough, 27. 
Br. 113, 144 
223. Mrichh. 
72. Var. v. 35 
Br. 238. 

Br. 308. 

Br. 149. 

Br. 34, 52. 

Br. 8, 53, 69,\ 
86, 98, 267. 
Br. 86. 


paryasta 

nirluna 

durlabha 

samarpita 

muhurta 

carta 

cart ha 

ttrtha 

sammarda 

vimarda 

parvata 

Pdrvati 

arya 

tammdrjita 

garjita 

chandra 


Pr. 122. 

Br. 145,198 
Br. 86, 98. 

Pr. 10, 21. 

Br. 121. 

Pr. 140. 

Pr. 14. 

Br. 20, 120, 
198, 245. 

Pr. 16. 

Br. 198. ) 

Pham. 59. J 
Br. 5, 71.293 
Cl. 52. Bur. & 
Las. 165. 

JRr. 132. 

Br. 87, 243. 

B. & Las. 85. 
Br. 67, 75. 

B. & Las. 91.) 
Br. 24, 24LJ 


j bhrdtd , 
l bhrdtuh 

graha 

iighra 

ydtrd 

chitra 

gotra 

Jcshurapra 

bhndra 

tatkdla 

sahasra 

vaktra 

vakra 

chakra 

chakravartti 

srotas 

S patra 
patra 

samagri 
ratra , rdtri 
mtra 
mitra 


GA.THA. 


PALI. 


pallattha 

dullabha 

samappita 

muhutta 

vatta 

satJha 

tittha 


pabbata 

Pabbati 

ariya , ayya 

summajjita 

gajjita 


ganfhi 


bhdtd 

gaha 
sTgha 
ydtrd 
chitta , chit 

gotta 

khurappd 

(bhadda t 
\bhadra 
takkdla 

sahassa 

vatta 

vanka 

chakka 

cakkavatti 
not a 

patta 

sdnwggt 


nett* 

mitta 


PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

pallattha 

nilluna 

dullaha j 

samappida 

thrown down 
cut. 

difficult to 
obtain, 
entrusted. 

muhutta 

vatta 

tattha 

tittha 

mmmadda 

vimadda 

pavvada 

Pabbadi 

ajja 

samajjida 

gajjida 

chanda 

moment. 

intelligence. 

(a hand of 
( travel) ers.. 
place of phil- 
l grim age'. 

| friction. 

mountain. 
Parratl. 
(respectable 
| person, 
cleansed, 
thundered, 
moon. 

ganpii 

a knot. 

1 bhdda , bhdd, 

\ bhdduno 

Vbrother (nom. 

| and gen.). 

gdha 
siggha 
jaitd 
a chitta 

taking. 

quickly. 

journey. 

variegated. 

gotta 

khurappd 

family, clan. 

( a kind of 
\ arrow. 

| bhadda 

good. 

takkdla 

that time. 

sahassa 

a thousand. 

vakka 

vakka 

chakka 

mouth. 

crooked. 

wheel. 

i chakkavafti) 
\chakkavatti J 

j emperor. 

sot a, cotta 

stream. 

patta 

leaf, vessel. 

sZmagg 

implements. 

’ ratta, ranti 

night. 

netta 

eye. 

mitta 

friend. 






































OATH A, 



[ 

hefbuences. 

8 AM iKHIT. 

PALI. 

FKAKpiT. 

ENGLISH,, j 

Bt. 35, 65, 75. 

mdtra 


matta 

mctui 

measure, ; 

Br. 270. 

bhrukuf* 



bhiudt 

frown. j 

Br. 71, 182. 

bhru 


bhu 

bhu 

eyebrow. | 

Br. 200. 

mantra 


manta 

manta 

a^vice. ( 

Br. 221. 

y antra 


yanta 

yantra 

an engine. 

Br. 20. 

abhra 


abb ha 

dbhbha 

cloud. 

Br. 221, 267. 
Tr.21. Br.165, 

sutra 
| putra 


sutta 

putt a 

sutta 

tliread. 

167,174, 297. 


putta 

son. 

Pr. 65. 

jdgrat 


jag arum 

jagganta. 

waking. 

Pr. 45. 

p/dghunasya 


pahvryma 

pdhmassa 

guest (gen. 
a tear, [sing.) 

I3r. 150, 279. 

aim 


asm 

asu 

Br. 26. CL 61. 

vyaghrawja 


vyagghami 

vaghghmsa 

tiger (geu. s.) 

Br. 267. 

krodha 


kodha 

kodha 

anger. 

Br. 113, 126. 

mkrama 


vikkarna 

vikkama 

valour. 

Br. 67,88,113. 

paralcramct 


parakkama 

fjmrakkamma 
\parakkama 
vibbhama 

| valour. 

Br. 65, 113. 

vibhrama 


vibbhama 

flurry. 

IS. & Las. IPS. 

nigraha 


niggaha , 

niggaha 

control. 

Br. 64. 

pariirama 


parmama 

parmama 

toil. 

Br.21,113,276 

misra 


missa 

missa 

mixed. 

Hr. 278. 

vtsrama 


vwarna 

vissama 

rest. 

Br. 04. 

grama 


gmna 

gUma 

village. 

Br.279.Db.44. 

prana 


pan a 

puna 

life. 

Br. 294, 

adri 


addi 

addi 

a mountain. 

Br. 189, 202, \ 
237, 290. f 

srnwdra 


samudda 

samvdda 

the, ocean. 

Br. 220, 223, \ 
267. ) 

nidrd 


niddci 

niddd 

sleep. 

Br. 165. 

daridra 


dalidda 

jdaridda t 
( dalidda 

Jpoor, 

Br. 297. 

Budra 


Mttdda 

Rudda 

Budra. 

Br. 142. 

mudra 


mudda 

muddd 

a seal 

Dham 24. \ 

Var. iii. 3. ) 

priyam 


pi yam 


dear. 

Br. 48. Pr. ) 
13, 46, 119. 

agni 


j# 

}<W» 

fire. 

Clough, 26. ) 


(aggini) gini 

Br. 218. 

Dbam. 25. 1 

budhna 



luddha 

bottom. 

Yar. iii. 2. j 

nagna 


naggg 

nugga 

naked. 

Br.8‘2,126,130 

bhagva 


hhcigga 

bhagga 
t inncina 
jam 

broken. 

Br. 137. 

Br. 293. 

rijnnna 

jndna 


vihhdna 

ridna 

| know] edge. 

Br. 227. 

({ind 


(ind, an da 

anna 

command.. 

Br.108,176. \ 
Ss\ ind. 255. I 

musfid 


sunisn, mnhd 

{sunny sum 
( srm/ia 

Jdaughter-in- 

Br. 281. 

patnTndm 


patanTnam 

pad: mm 

of wives. 

B.&Las. 166. 

jndtam 


mttm 

rui/am 

known. 

Br. 35,80,145. 
Bur. 58,157.) 

kdrya 

rdjya 


kariya 

kajja 

work, 

kingdom. 

Pr. 46. / 


rajja 

rajja 

Db. 44,01.10. 

Vvidyd, 


Vij/d, 

itijfd 

knowledge. 

Br. 86; 202. 

javidya 


avijjd 

avijjd 

majjha 

ignorance. 

Dbam. 62. 

i 

madhya 


m\jjha 

middle. 



















lmtsTfi 



OF PALI AND PRAKRIT WORDS. 


<SL 


TUSFKRKNCES. 

Dhara. 33, 

Br, 202, 264.) 
Pr. 137. ) 

IVUihav.182. ) 
Br. 50. Lv. 
204. ) 

Br. 130. 

B/ .131,269. \ 
Pr. 3*2, 65, f 
114,134,144 
Dbam. 68. / 
Br.125.Pr.32. 
Br. ] 47, 262. 

Br. 147. 

Br, 68, 169,1 

181, 108, / 

Clough, 37. 

Br. 220, 

Br. 245, 

Br. 144. 150. 
Br. 135. 

ICam. 3. Var. 

ii. viii. 25, etc. 
Br. 185 it 
Br. 60. 

Br. 121. 

Br. 20, 105. 
Br. 168,180,1 
216 f. j 
Br. 105. 

Br. 

Br. 71. 

Dliam. 3, 24.) 
Var. iii. 27. 1 
Br.20,100,182 
B. & Las. 167. 
Br. 181, 198,) 
278, 291. j 

Br. 98, 147. 

Var. i. 15,28.) 

iii. 4.1. j 

Dham. 55,74.) 
Br. 6, 22. ) 

Br. 287. 

Br. 6, 53. ) 

Var. iii. 18. f 
Br. 242. ) 

Vikr. 9, j 


. Sanskrit. 


dhyanam 

vidyddhara 

vidyut 

vaidyatva 

adya 

tidy tin a 
niravadyu 
vadyat ^ 

| vndymndna j 
ndbhidyamdna 
nibadhyamana 

Vindhya 


OlTHA. 


bandhylbh uta 

adhyava&ya 

AyodhyTx 

sandkyd 

\ Midi 


upadhyaya 


niihydymtl 

aparddhyati 

sddhvasa 

yuddha 

vmau 

pratyusha 

pagditya 

pretya 

sat yd 
kfitycx 

titty a 

rathyd 

vrifohifoi 

pm chat 
paschima 
ct 8chary a 

dscharya 


vidyu 


PALI. 


jhdnam 

vijju, vijjutq 
vejjatta 

ajja 

uyydna 

niravajja 

vajjamam 

ubbhijjamdna 

nibffjjhamdna 

Vinjha 
vanjhd 


stinjhd 

upajjhaya 

[npajjha 

apamjjhati 

yujjha 

yujjati 

pachchusa 

pandichcha 

pechcha 

saclcha 

kichcha 

tiichcha 

rachchhd 

vichchhika 

pnchchhd 

pachchima 

achchhera 


PRAKRIT. 


ENGLISH. 


jhdnam 

vijjahara 

vyju, vijjuli 
vejjattana 

<W<* 

ujjdna 

niravajja 

vajjanta 

ubbhijjanta 

nwojhjhmUa 

Vinjha 
vanjhd 114 

tanjhjhibhuda 

ajhjhavatia 

Aojjha 

sanjha 

uvajjhaa 
uajjhua , ojhda 

nijjhdanli 

aparajjhdi 

sajjhasa 

jujjha 

jitjjadi 

pachchusa 

pandichcha 


'contemplation 
a sort of deity. 

lightning. 

iprofession of 
I a pUyfcician. 

to-day. 

a garden, 
blameless. 

sounding. 

being split, 
being stopped 
(Viiiahyii 
{ mountains. 

I barren 
j woman, 
^become 
) barren, 
liaving striven 
Ayodliya. 
evening. 


sac he ha 
kichcha 

tiichcha 

(rachchhdy 
\\ratthd 
' ^vickchm, 

I (vinchua 
pachckhd 

j pachchuima 
(achchhera 
i [acheharm 


meditating, 
bo offends, 
fear. 

battle. 

it is proper. 

morning. 

learning. 

after death. 

true. 

duty. 

continual. 

road. 

scorpion. 

after. 

west. 


achchhariya 

* \achchharra 


wonderful. 


{wonderful. 


ton. ir. 


114 See above, p. 17, note 18. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 



ll'ET'HVEN CT.8. 

SANSKRIT. 

OathI. 

PALI. 

fraout. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 87. 

7 lU chit, a 


niahchhita 

nichchh via 

ascertained. 

Br.218. 

apsaramh 


achchhara 

achchharaum 

nymphs. 

Br. 202. 

apsarobhiji 


(tjjhchharahi 

achchhardhim 

by nymphs. 

Br, 43, G4, J 

144. Pr. 47. \ 

asti , astu 


atthi, atthu 

atthi , atthu 

(is; lot there 

1 bo. 

as. ; 

Pr. 20, 47. 

ndsti 


riatthi 

rntthi 

is not. 

Br. 122. 

vast uni 


mtthuni 

vatthuni 

thing (loc.). 

Br. 154, 

Br. 154, 101. 

avastambha 

%nstarenu 


vitthdrena 

avafthamha 

vittharena 

stoppage. 

(diffusion 

1 (instar.). 

Br. 288, 243. 

vistaranti 


vittharanti 

vittharanti 

they spread. 

Pr. 19. 

mastakdni 


matthakdni 

matt had im 

heads. 

Br. 70, 238. \ 
Pr. St. I 

stana 


thana 

thana 

breast. 

Br. 49, 76. 

stmita 


thanita 

thanida 

sounded. 

Dham. 65. ) 
Br. 158. Pr. 
26, 36, 110. ) 
Clough, 29. ) 
Br. 266. 1 

hast a • 


Juritha 

hattha 

hand. 

hasti 


hatthi 

hatthi 

elephant. 

Pr. 12.Br.278. 

sthala 


thala 

thala 

ground. 

Dham. 55. ) 
Br. 71, 56, 

stftana 


(ham 

thana 

place. 

278, 294. ) 

Br. 164. 

susthdrvi 



suttdna 

a good place. 

Br. 131. 

sthanastha 


thanaftha 

thdnattha 

( standing in 
( the place. 

Br. 220. 

adhishfhdna 


I ad hit thana 

ahiththana 

support 

Br. 164,178.) 
220. j 

sthita 


thita 

| thida , thida, 
\tula 

J standing. 

Br. 157. 

prasthita 


pafthita 

patthida 

proceeded. 

Br. 238. 

pr asthma 


mtthuna 

ppa(hthdm 

departure. 

Br. 97. 

anushthita 


dnut thita 

anuththida 

practised. 

Br, 209, 263. 

ad his hi hit a 


adhit thita 

j ah ittia 
\adhi(hida 

| governed. 

Br. 199. 

upa sthita 


upatthita 

uvalhthida 

arrived. 

Dham. 27. \ 
Var. iii. 11.) 

ast/n 


atthi 

atthi 

a hone. 

Br. 220. 

avastha 


m'atfha 

avatthd 

condition. 

Br. 293. 

sthira 


thira 

thira 

firm. 

Br. 154. 

susthita 


sutthita 

sut thida 

■well placed, 
placoa. 

Br. 217, 218. 

(samsthita 


santhita 

santhia 

\utthita 


utfhita 

udida 

risen. 

Br. 198, 268,) 
296. j 

Agastya 


Ag atthi 

/name of a* 

1 pishi. 

Br. 52. 

Pulastya 



Pulattha 

a proper name. 

Var, i. 20. ) 
iii. 20. J 

i pus taka 


potthaka 

potthaa 

book. 

Br, 236. 

prastara 



patthara 

a stone. 

Dham.O.Vnr.) 
iii. 27. Br.96. j 

j mpilgu 


machchu 

jmachcha ) 

( (mortal) J 

death. 

Br. 112, 150, 

\) 



a child. 

163, 310. Pr. 
35. Dham.. 50. 

| > vatsa 


vachchha 

vachchha 


Ss. 249(index) ! vatsala 



vnehchhala 

affectionate. 













WNtSTQy 



IiEPERKNCES. 

SANSKRIT. 1 

Oath a. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT . | 

ENGLISH# 

Pr. 35. 

vatsalt/a 



vac/ichhattana 

affection. 

Dh.28.Br.195, 

viatsya 115 


machchha 

machchha 

a fish. 

Br. 228. 

udgiiraih 


uggarthi 

uggdrehim 

vomitings. 

Br. 182. 

udghdtana 


ugghatana 

uggha^tam 

opening. 

Br. 125. \ 
Stf. 236. | 

gnshma 


gimha 

gimha 

hot season. 

Dham. 41. 

tmhntm 


tunht 

tunhlm 

silent. 

Br. 48. Bur. \ 
& Las. 166. j 

ushmB 


fumh&j** 
\mmd y uswnd 

j umha 

heat. 

Dham. 59, 61. 

tfishfia 


tanhu, tasina 

ianha, 

thirst. 

Br. 125, 135. 

j ushna, 


unha 

unh« y vnna 

hot. 

SL 233. 

\anushna 

VOTM l(, * v j A 

anunha 

not hot. 

Dham. 16. \ 
Br. 141. ) 

kpishna 


kanha 

| Icnnha™ \ 

J kimna J 
(katana ) 

black. 




(pakhuma , 

j pamhala { 

with long 

Br. 67, 125. 

pakshmala 

‘ 

[ pamha 

eyelashes, or 


( (eyelash). 

) ( 

filaments. 

Pr. 137. 

vismaya 


vvnhaya 

vimhaa 

astonishment. 

Pr, 47, 124. ) 

jyotsnd 


junhd 

jonha 

light. 

Ss. 238. j 

jyautsna 



jatnj,ha 

lustrous. 

Br. 231, 245. 

khadga 


khagga 

khagga 

sword. 

Pr. 33, 37, 46. 

jalpa 


jappa 

jappa 

chatter. 

Br. 265, 278. 

kalpa 


kappa 

kappa 

wish. 

Br. 265. 

ana/pa 


amppa 

amppa 

not little. 

Br. 158, 167. 

valkala 


vakkhala 

vakkala 

bark. 

Var. iii. 29. 
Mpi.64. Dh.71 

j pushkara 


pokkhara 

pokkhara 

pond. 

Br. 234. 

pmhkala 



pukkala 

(excellent, 

\ much. 

Mpieh. 18, 21. 

sushka 


sukkha 

( sukkha , 1 

\dukkha 

dry. 

Br. 54, 80. 

dushkara 


dukkara 

dukkara 

difficult. 

Br. 202. 

anugraha 


anuggaha 

anuggaha 

kindness. 

Br. 34, 82. 

panigrahana 


paniggahana 

paniggchana 

(hand -taking, 
\ marriage. 

Br. 246. 

hastagraha 


hatthaggdha 

hatthaggaha 

hand -taking. 

Br. 36. 

na/nagrahana 


ndmaggahana 

ya/naggahana 

name-taking. 

Br. 20. | 

S'artkarapra- 



Sankarappa - 

j S'ankaras’ 

md<t 



soda 

favour. 

Br. 198. | 

prabha - 1 

pra<ara 1 



pabhdppasara 

(diffusion of 
( splendour. 

Br. 10. { 

parhgpra- \ 
sara j 



pdsappapsara 

(diffusion of, or 
( from,the side. 

Dham. 29. > 

Var. iii.32. 118 ) 

admanmayam 


amhamayam 

. . . 

stony. 

Br. 279. 

nishkaruna 


nikkaruna 

nikkaruna 

! merciless. 


,w The form machchha .is also given as correct Sanskrit in Wilson’s Dictionary, as well 
m ly Bohtlingk and Both; but it may have been introduced from Prakpit. 
llf Mr. Childers regards nmhd us a doubtful Pali form. 

117 See p. 15, note 17, above. Kanha means in Prakpit the God Krishna. 

118 The rule here quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of shma and sma, and 
does not mention sma. 


















BJ2FEB3NCB8. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATH A. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH* 

Br. 156, 281. 
Var. iii. 85,38. 

j vwhpa 

* 

lappa 

1 vapphft\ \ 

\ vappha , > 

moisture. 

Lassen, 209^ 

) 


(vdha ) 


Var. iii. 36. 
Br. 293. 

I) ham. 10. 

] push pa 


puppha 

puppha 

flower. 

dancing. 

) 

Br. 285. 

npitya 



m(fa 

Br.247.Ba. 27. 

npitya 


nacheha 

mehcha 

dancing. 

Br. 147. 

nrilyat 


(nachchmn ) 
hiachchanto ] 

nachchanta 

(dancing 
\ (part.). 

Br. 248. 

mrtiCwn 


naehchitwn 

nachchidmi 

to (lance. 

Br. 242. 1 

Pr. 12, 38. / 

sphnrat 

* 

f phuram ) 
\ph uranta j 

phurania 

throbbing. 

Br. 209. 

visphurita 


vipphuria 

quivered. 

Br. 235. 

visphuranti 



vipphurarUi 

quiver. 

Br.235. Pr.13. 

ephuli.nga 


phulinrja 

pphulinga 

a spark. 

Br. 242. 

sanisphufita 


sampphutUda 

blossomed. 

Br. 204. 

sphdra 

. 


phara 

quivering. 

Br. 218. 

dsphdlya 

(spars a 



dpphdHa 

having touch- 

Br. 202. 


phassa 

p hams a 

touch. [ed. 

Xpari&parsa 


paripphmma 

touch. 

Br. 310. 

parisyandct 



pnripphanda 

dropping. 

Br. 245. 

utpnriia 



npphetida 

sent up. 

Br. 262. 

parisphuranti 



par ipphur anti 

they ouiver. 
crystal. 

Fr. 10. 

sphafika 1 


phalika 

phadia 

Br. 195, 268. 

skandha 


khandha 

khandha 

shoulder. 

Var. iii. 14, ) 
60. Mriojr.40.) 

stambha 

! 

If 

thambha 

kharnbha 

a post. 

Br. 153. ) 

iva&ru 



sdsue, msu 

(mofiher-in- 

Ss. 254. j 

■ \ j; : 

sassu 

( law. 

Br. 158. 

ioairundm 


sassunam 

sdsunam 

(of mothers- 
\ in-law. 

Br. 166, 163,) 
303. j 

ivalura 


sasura 

sasura 

father-in-law 

Rt. 142, 209,1 
292. j 

pakva 


pukka 

pukka, pikka 

mature. 

Br. 143,263. 

jmla 


jdla 

jdld 

flame. 

Br. 235. 

prajvalanti 


pajjalanti 

pajjalanti 

they burn. 

Pr. 119. 

prajvnlaya 


per pale hi 

pajjdtthi 

(burn (causal 
l imperative). 

Br. 43. 

jvalali 



jdldli 


Br. 213. 215. 

svamim 


s&mirii 

sdtnint 

mistress. 

Br. 216. 

tvarita 


iurita 

turia 

quick. 

Pr. 49. 

tatim 



tatta 

truth. 

Br. 238. 

aha 


asm 

ussa 

horse. 

Br. 147. 

svdchha 



sachchha 

clear. 

Br. 6. 

dvidha 


(dvidha , ) 

\dvedhd j 

dudha 

in two ways. 

Br. 168. 

jihva 


j tv hit 

jlhd 

tongue, 

garland. 

Br. 203. 

mahja 


mdlya 

media 

Pr. 48. 

punya 

sunya 


punha 

punna 

merit. 

Br. 200.rr.45. 


suhha 

surra, sunna 

empty. 

Bur. & Lass.) 
166. j 

aranya 


arahha 

aranna 

forest. 

Clough, 36. ) j 
Var. x. 10. )i 

kanyd 


kariha 

kanjd 

a girl. 


















JtKFEnENG'BS. 

SANSKRIT. 

QATRA, 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 247. 

start tkjrita 


mdihata 

naddikada 

sweetened. 

Br. 230, 244. 

divi/a 


dibba 

dtvva 

divine. 

Br. 22, 64, > 
144, 162. j 

yofjya 


yoyga 

jogga 

fit. 

Br. 72, 85, \ 
100, 105. j 

s idnja 


sism 

si 88 a 

disciple. 

Br. 100, 120,{ 

any a, any at A a 


anna 

( a 7 l*l a i ) 

< anmxdhd > 

( an nado ) 

other, other- 

139, 229. 1 

any at ah 


annathd 

| wise, etc. 

Br. 276. 

kdihsya 


Kama 

karma 

bell metal. 

Br. 132. j 

Itasav. 17. 1 

palymka 

parymka 


pallanJca ) 
partyqnha j 

pattern k a 

bod. 

Br. 155. 

s ah/ a 


saila 

salla 

dart. 

Br. 68,70,246. 

H/yak 


tiriyam 

tirichchha 

oblique. 

Pr.65.Dham.) 
C, 56. J 

supta , gupla 


tutta, gutta 

tutta , gutta 

/asleep, pro- 
j( tected. 

Pr. 21,46,114. 

pmpta 


paita 

patia 

! obtained. 

Br, 279. 

vidhvamsana 


viddhathscma 

ividhdham- 
) 8una 

j destruction. 

Br. 198, 259. 

I'ilupta 


vihdta 

vilutta 

disappeared. 

Br 240. 

vilipta 


vi/itta 

vitidda 

smeared. 

Dliutn. 54. 

tapta 


tatta 

tatta 

burnt. 

Br. 218, 245. 
Clough, 39. 

kshipta 


khitta 

khitta 

thrown. 

tfipti 


titti 

titti 

satisfaction. 

Br.76,154,198 

{samutpatti 


samuppatti 

samuppatti 

birth. 

\utpanna 


uppmna 

uppmna 

born. 

Br. 243. 

siDMitposhita 


sanuppanta 

smnuppo&ida 

cherished. 

Br. 217. 

utkahipya 


ukkhippa 

vgihia j 

having thrown 
upwards. 

Br. 228. 

janma 



jamma 

Birth. 

Br. 236. 

pippala 


pipphala 

pipala 

ficus Indiea. 

Br. 198. 

sikta 


sitta 

sitta 

sprinkled. 

Br. 227. 

vaktukama 


vattukama 

vattukama 

/wishing to 
\ speak. 

Br. 113, 120. 

pumrukti 


punarutti 

punarutti 

repetition. 

Dham. 54. 

bhukta 


bhutta 

bhutta 

eaten. 

Var. iii 1. 

bhakta 


bhatta 

bhatta 

/rice boiled or 
) in husk. 

Br. 105, 227,/ 
264, 298. ) 

mukta 1 

manktika j 


mutt a, 

(mota, mutta 
\mottia 

j pearl. 

Clough, 39. | 

yukti 


yitili 

jutti 

propriety. 

Var. iii. 1. I 
Pr. 35,91. Br. 

■mukti 

) 


multi 

multi 

redemption. 

10, 24, 168, 
170, 195, 231. 

> mukta 


mutta 

tnukka 

freed. 

Br. 35,98,141.1 

yukta 


yutta 

jutta 

fit. 

Br. 67, 204. 

rakta 


ratta 

ratta 

red, blood. 

Br. 75. 

sakta 


satta 

satta 

attached. 

Mriehh. 120.) 
Var. iii. 29. J 

kshetra 


khetta 

khetta 

field. 

Br, 87. 

Br. 76, 233, 

abhiyoktum 

) 


abhiymjitum 

abhijuijidum 

to accuse. 

242, 259, 294. 

> ahshi 


achchhi , akkhi 

achchhi 

eye. 

Pr. 45. 

) 




Br. 307. 

ahfhi 



akkhi 

ey 
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Br. 238, 244,1 
259. j 

rakshahsthala 



(vachchha - ) 

\ tthala ) 

breast. 

Hr. 199,1.U, i 
294.Pr.ll,") 

Lakshmt 


Lakkhi 

(Lachhty ) 

I, Lachchhi j 

goddess of 
fortune. 

Br. 113. 

yashfi 


yatfhi, laff/it 

• lachchhi 

a club. 

Br. 76, 213. 

vikshobha 


vikkhobha 

vichchhoha 

agitation. 

Br. 10, 03. ) 
Pr. 10, 35. j 

prekshasva 


jpckkhassa, ) 
(pekkha j 

pekkha 

look (thou). 

Br, 68, Pr,21 

prekshasva 


pechchha 

look (thou). 

Br. 220. 

prekshya 


pekkhiya 

eehkhia 

having looked 

Br. 48, 198, ) 
226. j 

prakshdlana 


pakkhalana 

pakkhalana 

washing. 

l'r. 35, 124. 

prakshdlitam 


pakkha lit am 

pachchaliam 

washed. 

Br. 139. 

avakshJpami 


okkhipdmi 

avakkhivami 

I distract. 

Br. 202, 221,1 
250. ) 

fiktfha 


ikkdf achchha 

rikkha 

a bear. 

Pr. 19. 

nikshipyante 


nikhipn/anti 

nikhkhipyanti 

are thrown 

Br. 92. 

lakshya 



lakkha 

a mark, [out 

Br. 67,77,86* 
Cl. 51. Pr. 46j 

kshatriya 


khattiya 

khattia 

a kshatriya. 

Br. 199. 

laksha 


lakkha 

lakkha 

100,000. 

Br. 48,69,71.) 
Pr. 84. } 

khana 


khana , chhana 

khana 

(a moment, 
(festival. 

Clough. 38. 

kshamd 


khamd 

khamd 

pardon 

Bur. ”& Lass.) 
166. Br. 112.) 

lakshana 


lakkhana 

lakkhana 

a mark. 

Br. 180. 

kshtna 


khina 

khina 

decayed. 

Br. 86, 141, ) 
266. j 

paksha 


pakkha 

pakkha 

side, mug. 

Br. 20, 52. ) 
Pr. 19. j 

rakshasa 


rakkhusa 

rakkhasa 

a Rakshasa. 

Br. 52. 

rakshd 


rakkha 

rakkha 

deliverance. 

Pr. 19. 

rakshitvd 


rakkhitvd 

rakkhia 

(having de- 
\ livered. 

Pr. 12, 84. 

dak shijj a 


dakkhim 

dakkhim 

south. 

Br. 249. 

dakshina 


dak khina 

ddhina, 

right (side). 

Br. 198. 

silks hin 


sakkht 

sakkhi 

witness. 

Br. 290. 

k shir a 


khira 

khira 

milk. 

Br, 221. 

kshauma 


khoma 

khoma 

of linen. 

Br. 121. 

akchara 


akkhara 

akkhara 

letter. 

Br. 246, 248. 

kaksha 


kaccha 

kakkha 

side. 

Br. 215. 

chakshushah 


chakkhuno 

chakkhuno 

of the eye. 

Br. 103, 165 f. 

d ikshita 


sikkhita 

sikkhida 

learnt. 

Br. 75. 

vikshepu 


vikkhepa 

vikkheva 

perplexity. 

Bur. &Lass. ) 
167. J 

moksha 


tnokkha 

tnokkha 

deliverance. 

Dham. 46. 

kshema 


khema 

khema 

prosperity. 

Dham. 23. 

antarikshe 


antalikkhe 


atmosphere. 

Br.7,179,234) 
245.Pr. 34,90j 
Br. 66, 121, ) 
266. Pr. 10. 

sabda 


?add$ 

sadda 

sound. 

mugdha 


muddha 

muddha 

bewildered. 

35, 41. ) 

'; 1 . ■.'■ ' ' 




Br. 76, 194. ) 
Pr. 10, 41. ] 

dugdha 


duddha 

duddha 

milk. 

Br. 290. 

dugdha 


duddha 

duda 

milk. 
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HEFEHENCE8. 


Pr. 10. Br. 
72, 266. 

Pr. 36. 

Br. 20. 

Br. 131. 

Br. 67, 223, 
278, 287. 

Pr. 134. 

Br. 176. 

Var. i. 8. 

Y*r. i. 7. 
Myichh. 120. 
Myichh. 77. 

Myiehh. 78. 
Mrich. 296, 
151. Lass. 
172, 218. 

Var. iv. 1. 

Myichh. 30, \ 
381' ) 


Var. Hi. 83. 
Br. 289. 

Myichh. 6. 
Var. v. 24. 
Var. iii. 25. 
Var. iv. 31. 
Var. iii. 30. 
Var iv. 33. 

Var. iv. 25. 

Var. iii. 17,19, 
Clough, 19. 

Var. iii. 12. 
Myichh. 18. 

Br. 195, 264. 
Br. 259, 270, 


Br. 66. 

Br. 242. 
Lv. 372. 


I’EaK-RIT. 


sniff dha 


smuldha 

siniddha 

affectionate. 

vidugdha 



vuladdha 

glever. 

labdha 


laddha 

laddha 

obtained. 

lubdha 


luddha 

luddha 

covetous. 

pa ryan t a 


pariyanta 

peranta 

limit. 

premia 


pdnta 

peranta 

vicinity. 

mayura 


| mayura , 
[mora 

rnaura \ 1 

mora J 

peacock. 

lavana 


lavana , Iona 

Iona 

salt. 

vlja 


bjja 

vdnija 

via 

seed. 

vanik 


bdnia, vtmia 

merchant. 

My as t ha 


Myaffha 

kdathaa 

kayastb. 

devaluya ) 
dtvakula j 


dmdaya 

dev ala 

temple. 

rdjaknla 


raj alula 

( 

rdaiiky ruula 
judiara j 

royal race. 

dyutakara 


jutakara < 

judiaru j 

judiala ) 

gambler. 

sndna 


(nahdna ) 

\siHam j 

nhana 

bathing. 

vahni 


vanhi 

fire. 

Vishnu 



Yinhu 

Vishnu. 

sink sh m 


sanha 

saihha 

gentle. 

tVkshrja 


tikhina } tinha 

tikkha , iiihha 

sharp. 

daridrata 


daliddatd 

daliddadd 

poverty. 

haridrd 


halidda 

Ihaladdci, 1 
[haladdi j 

turmeric. 

gariia 



yudda 

hole 

malina 


malina 

\ malina f ) 

\mdila ) 

dirty. 

makshiktt 


makkhiku 

maehchhui 

a fly. 

iduhitd 


duhitd 

dhudd 

daughter. 

\dfrida 


dhttd 

dhtd 

maiden. 

/ dhmavat 


dhanavd 

dhanala 

wealthy. 

1 iabdavat 



sadddla 

sounding. 

| mdlavat 



matailla 

{having agar¬ 
ic land. 

j surya 
mastaka 110 


suriya 

stjja, sura 

sun. 


matthaka 

matthaa 

head. 

samasta 


samattha 

samattha 

all. 

stuti 


thuti 

that 

praise. 

dukti 


sutti , sippi 

sippi 

shell. 

laldta 


(lalafa, nald(a 
\ (fem.) 

\lalada,mdoht 

forehead. 

Dravifa 

. 

Damila 

Damida 

{the Dravida 
\ country. 

hamrtim _ \ J!nV n 
pmhkanni ) ' 

pundarlkin 7 

puddint 

lotus-pond. 


119 This word has been repeated by mistake. See p. 82. 
1,0 According to another reading, pushkurini. 
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Br. 245. 

Lalitavista. 
355 f., and J 
n. 2, p, 402. ( 

B. & Las. 90. 
B. & Las. 86. 
B, & Las. 166. 
Lv. 153. 

Lv. 24o. 

Lv. 272. 


ipdala 


\(iiyakta.V*')f' 

\ 


adamhhl) 
aiuUeha- 
ryavail va ) 

pur tilth ah 
avakdsah 
manushyah 
avalambhate 


achchhamihl 


olambate 


ydlambmmta. i . 

Xamlamba&mt jolanAafqiha 
(I dbhdsitTL A .. _ . _ 

**«*■ 

T v ono / prasvdpamm ) 

LV ' [ avanapana/n ?, }^apanatn 

Lv. 292, 456. f P*****’*^ 

1 ! avatiamtijj/iv fi P 


’* (twanamantah P } onamanf * 


Lv. 300, 338. 

Pr. 

Br. 58. 

Pr, 44. 

Pr. 34. 

Pr. 126, 

Br. 221. 

Br. 112. 

Lv. 324. 

Br. 20, 88. 

Br. 121. 

Lv. 157. 

Br. 221. 

Lv. 352. 

Br. 36. 

Lv. 148. 

Lv. 84,157, f 
180, 204. j 

Lv.14,186,189 
Lv. 214. 


avaruhya 

mnbhavayami 
(mmpMaya~\ 
I mah j 

dropayasi 

nirupaydmah 

dlinyaydmi 

Uajjayata, 

(«nayat a 

dhdrayasi 

dharayanti 

mantrayathah 

niymmnti ) 
viimhyati / 

I uttambhayata 
dariay anti 
s' if hilaydmi 
nivartayati 
ay anti 

upayanti 

chodayanti 

sthdpaya 


[oruhitvd 

(ortthyd 


dh&rmti 


vincnti 


darsenti 

mvarteti 

ent% 

upenti 

chodmti 
(st hope, ) 

[sthapehi ( 


PRAKRIT. 


‘ I 

B NULLS It. 


vyattd 


achchhambhl 

t m 

purho 
ok aso 
mantissa 
olamhati 


obhdsitd 


onamanto 

oruhitvd 
oruyha \ 
sambhdvemi 

smnpddma 

dropesi 

(dlinyayamo, 
{dlinyema 
sajjetha 
d net ha 
[dhdrayasi 
{dhdresi 
[dharayanti 
I dhdrenti 
mantetha 

vincnti 

dassmti 

nivatteti 

enti 

upenti 

chodenti 

thapeht 


vea^ti 


punso 
o ka so 


sambhdvemi 

sampademha 



sajjeha * 
dncdha 

| dhdresi 

■ dharmti 
mantedha 

nimmti 

utfambheha 

sidhilemi 


clever. 

f without arrogance, 
or without wonde 
[according to the 
commentary.] Un¬ 
daunted. [In Pali].. 
man. j 

leisure. , | 
man. : 

he hangs. i 

hang. 


illuminated. 

put to sleep. 

/putting to 
♦ sleep. 

bowiug down 

/having de- 
( fcqended. 

1 conjecture. 

we fulfil, 
(thou 

\ stretchest. 
we fix. 

I embrace. 

prepare ye. 
bring ye. 
(thou lip- 
i boldest, 

they hold. 

ye advise, 
they restrain, 
he, they, lead, 
or will lead, 
support ye. 
they show. 

I slacken, 
he stops, 
they come, 
(they ap- 
\ proach. 
they impel. 

place thou. 


12 One of the senses assigned iu Wilson’s Dictionary to vyakta is “wise, learned.’ 1 - 
122 Mr. Childers thinks this word is the equivalent of the Sanskrit astambhm , “ not 
paralysed with fear.’’ The word “ aehambhd is well known in Hindi, whore it means 
“astonishment.’* 
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1 

REFERENCES. 

1 SANSKRIT. 

Lv. 223. 

I puraya 

Lv. 90. 

j [yashtidha- ) 

\ rakdn j 

i Lv. 168, 181. 

m apt 

Lv. 231, 288. 

tatha'pi 

Lv. 421. 

punar apt 

Pr. 19, 39. 

j kim api 

Pr. 89. Br. 94. 

Pr. 19, 161. 

kim iti 

Pr. 84. 

Pr. 47. Lv. 1 

kasminn api 

227, 304. / 

tvam api j 

Pr. PLv.387. 

(lyam iti 
mitralva 

Br. 198. 

Br. 79. 

bdlatva 

Lv. 231, 302. 

vidvadbhih 

Br. 87. 

manasa 

Br. 246, 270. 

iirasd 

Lv. 148, 204. 

nabhasi 


GATH A. 


purshi 

ishfikan 

ntipi 

tath&pi 

ptmopi 


vayampi 
a ham ti 


vidubhih 


nabhe 


pure hi 


napi 
tathdpi 
(puna pi | 

\puno pi j 

him pi 

kin ti 
kasmim pi 

tvam pi 
dham pi 


viduhi 

(tnanas a, ) 

\manem ) 

strata, s iren a 
(nabhasi , i 

[nabhe j 


kirn pi, kirn t 
kimpi 
kim ti 
hasaim pi 

tumaih vi 

imotti 

mitrattana 

balattana 


manena 

sirena 


ENOL1SH. 


fill thou, 
mace-bearers. 

not even, 
nevertheless. 

again, so. 


what, so. 
in any. 

thou, we, so. 

this, I, no. 
friendship, 
childhood 
{by learned 
( men. 

with the mind 
with the head 
in the heaven 


.Note, For the greater part of the words in Table II. pp. 27-29 above, Mr. Childers 
knows no Pali equivalents, nor for the following additional words which I have noted in 
the Bakrairmyana and Prasannaraghava, viz., kadrat}o «monkeys" (Br. 238), nilukkana 
“abode," nttukkanta “issued forth" (Br. 266 f.), vdlira “moving" (Br. 203' hala- 
haxailaoa “whispers" (Br. 160), visatta, vissa((anta, visatfmti “ clear," “blown "or 
“ biowiug (as a flower)," and “they issue forth," (Br. ). I tind in the Br. 221, a 
verbrendered in the comm, by vahata, “carry ye," = the Hindi dhond, “to 
carry a load," and in the Lalita Vistara 261, a noun osa, dew, « Hindi os' ’which has 
the same sense. These two words belong to Table II. p. 27, ff. 
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Table No. IV. 

The following Table of ordinals and numerals will show that in some 
cases the Pali and Prakrit words are identical; but that m most 
cases the Pali words are nearer to the Sanskrit than the corresponding 
Prakrit words are . 

In the cases where the Prakrit words are omitted, I have been unable to supply them. 


HH-FEBENCES. 


Pham. 4. Mrichh. \ 
98. Laeson, 209. J 
Pham. 6. Mrichh. 69. 
Pham. 8. Mjpclih. 69. 
Pham 36, Bur. & Las. 1 
90. Var. vi. 68. ) 

Pham. 11. Var. i. 9.1 
Mrich. 69. I 

Pham. 14. Mpich. 70. 
Bur. & Las. 87. Los.f 
320.Pham.16.Mvi.70.\ 
Dham. 18. Mrichh. 71. 
Pham. 21. Mrichh. 72. 
Pham. 23. Myich. 100 
Pham. 26. Lass. 320 
Pham. 28. Var. ii. 14. 

Pham. 30. Yar. ii. 14 
Pham. 32. Var. ii 14. 

Pham. 76. Yar. i. 9,1 
and ii. 14. J 

Pham. 38. Var iii. 44, 

Pham. 39. Lass. 320. 
Pham. 42. Lass. 320. 
Dham. 46. Lass. 320. 
Pham. 48, 

Pham. 61. Lass. 320. 
Dham. 64, 76. 

Pham. 66, 76. 

Pham. 69, 76. 

Pham. 64. 

Pham. 68. 

Dhara. 76. 

Dham. 76. 


prathamah 

dvitTyah 

tritiyah 

chatvaraJi 

ehaturthah 

panchamah 

shat 

shash(hah 
saptamah 
ash {amah 
navamah 
dad amah 
ckddadan 

dvdda&an 

trayodasan 

chaturdaian 

panchadasan 

shodasan 

wptadasan 

ashfadasan 

unavimiati 

vimsati 

ekavimiati 

dmnihsati 

trayovimlati 

chaturvimsati 

panchavmsati 

shadvimxati 

chatvdrimsat 


PALI. 


pafhamo 

dutiyo 

tatiyo 

chattd.ro 

chatuttho 

panchamo 

cha 

chhaftho 
sattamo 
afthamo 
navctma 
dasamo 
ekddctsa 
(dvadasa, 
(bdrasa 
terasa , telasa 

i chatuddasa , 
chuddasa, 
choddasa 
ipancadasa , 1 
\pannarasa ) 
solam 
sattarasa 
attharasa 
(ikumvlsati 
vtsad 
ekavtsati 

I dvavtsati, \ 
bdvisati , > 
dvavlsam ) 
tevlsatijcvisd 
chaiuvlsati 
panchavTsati 
chhabblsati 
chattdlisam 


PRAXJjUT. 


(pctfhumOf ) 
Xpadhamo j 
dudio 
tdio 

chattdro 
Uhajittho, 1 
\oha, utt ho j 
panchamo 
chhd 
chhatfho 
sattamo 
affhamo 
navamo 
dasamo 
ear aha 

|vdraha 
teraha 

chapidalaho. 


pannaraho 

solaha {?) 
sattaraha (?) 
atftiaraha 


first. 

second. 

third. 

four. 

fourth. 

fifth. 

six. 

sixth. 

seventh. 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

eleven. 

twelve. 

thirteen. 

fourteen. 

fifteen. 1 

sixteen. 

seventeen. 

eighteen. 

nineteen. 

twenty. 

t went}*-one. 

twenty-two. 

twenty-three. 

twenty-four. 

twenty-five. 

twenty-six. 

forty. 
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Table No. V. 

Comparative list of particles and pronouns, etc., in Pdli and Prakrit, with 
a few corresponding words in the Gdtkd dialect . 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT- 

GATHA. 

I 

palt. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 20, 149. 

at ha 


atha 

aha 

now. 

Cl. 74, Br. 282. 

aihma 


athavd 

ad hat'd 

or. 

Br.i8.iL 01.68. 

it ah 


ito , a to 

ido 

hence. 

Br. JO. Cl. 69. 
Br. 35,92.121, \ 
139, 157. 169, ( 
178. Cl. 69. ( 

iha 


iha , idha 

idha 

here. 

atra 


ettha 

ettha 

here. 

Pr. 43. / 

Pr. 35. 

atm 



etta 

here. 

Pr. 113, Cl. 68 f. 

atra 


atra : attha 

attha 

here. 

Pr. 19. 

atm 



alto 

here. 

Br. 166. Pr. 1 
119. Cloujrh 69.1 

pair a 


yatra , yattha 

jattha 

where. 

Br. 96, 149, 238. 

tatra 


tatra , tattha 

tattha 

there. 

Br, 98, 149. Lv. 
163,191 f. Cl. 69. 

t tatra 

tahi 

tahim , taham 

tahim 

there. 

Br. 246. 

tfuia 



tahim 

then. 

Br. 180, 213, > 
145, 148, 200, i 
210, 236. Lv. ( 
56,61,464. ) 

paths 

III 

yathh 

jahdjah&y \ 
[iahamjadhay 

as. 

Br. 150. 

pat _ 


yam 

jadhd 

that. 

Br. 181,210,223. 

tathd 


tatha 

tah& 

80. 

Br. 148, 278. 

tathd 



tadhd 

80. 

Br. 86. 122. 

yatah 


yato 

judo 

whence. 

Br. 297. 

pat ah 



Jatto 

whence. 

Pr. 47. 

tat ah 


taio 

tado 

thence. 

Br.88,148.Pr.20. 

padi 


padi 

jruli 

if. 

Br. 70, 229. \ 
Pr. 17, 47. / 

yadi 



ja'i 

if. 

Br. 189. 

padi 



jahirh 

if. 

Br. 77. 

yaihechehham 


[yathicchitam 

jakijjam ' 

as desired. 

Br. 238. 

pathechchham 


is used.] 

jahxchchham 

ns desired. 

Br. 34, 97. ) 
Pr. 20, 34. / 

hat ham 


katham 

kaham 

how ? 

Br. 92, 154, \ 
163, 167. } 

Br. 77. 

Br. 139, 1G9. \ 

hat ham 

hat ham 

kva 

(kahim(Lv. 

kuhirh, ) 

hadham 

k*sa 

kahim 

how? 

how ? 

where ? 

Pr. 112. j 

(2(52, 283.) 

kuham f 

Pr. 40. Cl. 60. 

leva 


ihva, kutra , ) 
[knit ha ) 

kaha 

where ? 

Br. 86. 

kuteth 


knto 

kudo 

whence ? 

Br. 88. 

kirn 


kirn 

b 

why ? 

Br. 295. Cl. 52. 

katara 


katara 

kudara 

which ? 

Br. 20. 

kati 


kati 

kadi 

how many ? 

Br. 5, 181. 

tat 


tam 

t«m 

that. 

Br. 34.36, 65, ) 



tarn 

t& 

(that, there- 

73 f, 113, 276, 
Pr. 19. 

tat 


\ fore. 
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Pr. 10, 47. 

tarhi 


tadd (tar a hi) 

td 

then. 

Ur. 85, 79, 182. 
Cowell, xxviii. \ 

yat 


yam 

jam 

what. 

Br. 70. Pr. 44. ( 
122. Lv. 100, { 

m. I 

tvftm 123 

tuma 

tvam, tuvam 

tuma/m 

thou. 

Tr. 41. 

tvam 


(tarn, tuvam, \ 
[tvam, tuvam j 

turn am 

thee. 

Pr. 38. 

tubkyum 


jtava, ivtixjhmn , 
{tumham 

j; ‘aha 

to thee. 

Br. 120, 181. < 
Br. 36, 11S. ( 

tava 

te (tcwa) ) 


( tava , 

tuha, tumtna , 

) 

ti 

< tuyham, 

(tumham 

turn ha, tajjha, 
te, de 

J of thee. * 

Br. 56, 181, 1 
224, 146, 166, 
170, 177, 163. ) 

tvaya 


{tvaya 

\tayd 

tm, inmate, 
the, time, te, 
de, tie 

| by thee. 

Pr. ? 

Pr. 124. 

tvayi 


taiji 

(twnammi , 
[turnhi, tm 

Jin thee. 

Pr. 40. Ly. 173,1 
396. f 

yuyam 

{ymhm, ) 
[yushmi J 

tumhe 

tumhe, tujhe 

you. 


ymhmdn 

(tumhdkam, 

\twnhc 

ttfjjhe, tumhe, 
m 

jyou (accus.) 


yushmbhih 


f tumhMi, ) 
[tumhehi J 

/ tujjhehim, 

! <! tumhehim, 

{tmnmeJ m 

| by you. 

Cowell, xxviiL < 

ymhmat 


Uum/iebhi, 

{tumhehi 

( 

tumhahinto 
tumhamnto 
vo, bhe, htj- 

jfrom you, 

| of you. 


yushmdkam 


tionhukaut [ 

jhnnam, turn - 



( 

hdnam 


yushmasu 


tumhesu 

j h&ftlty 

[tumhesu 

j in you. 

Br. 283. 

Pr. 41, 138. 

tasyah 


(tissdya, tissd, 
[tassel, taya 

j tissh, tie, toe 

of her. 

Pr. 134. 

taya 


taya 

tde 

by her. 

Pr. 45, 47. 

Pr. 26,47,120, / 

ayani 


ayam 

imo 

this (raasc.) 

125. Br. 36,55, ) 
66, 72, 100. 
Ly. 396. 1 

asya, 

imasya (vedic) 

| imasya j 

a ssa, ) 

imassa / 

imassa, se 

of ihis(inasc.) 

Pr. 120. Br. \ 
35. Lv. 454. J 
Pr. 38. 

amna 

ena 

anew, imind 

imind 

bythis(masc.) 

awaya 


imdya 

im as 

by this (fern.) 




r asmim , J 


in this (masc) 

Br. 65, 67, 70. 

as min 


< imasmim , > 

( imam hi ) 

imassim 



L 

esam, esdnam, 

) 


Pr. 13. 

eshdm 


inmaih , 

> imdmm 

of these. 



( 

imesdnam 

) 


Pr. 36. 

ebhih 


(ebhi,imebhi,\ 

\ ehi, imehi j 

imehim 

hy these. 

Pr. 134. 

kasydh 


Jcle 

of whom ? (f.) 


m A comparative statement of the first personal pronoun will be found further on in 
the test. 
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Br. 85. 

id am 


idam, imam 

inam 

this (neuter). 

Br. 5. 

etat 


etmi, etad 

edam 

this. 

Br. 50. 

etc 


etc 

ede 

these fmtisc.) 

Br. 44 f. 

etah 


eta, etdyo 

eddo 

these (fem.) 

Br. <57. 

te 


■ne, te 

de 

they. 

Br. 35. 

ctavat 


j inat. ettavatu, 
y* so far ** 

|edaha 

so much. 



( 

tfttoand ettako 

) 



Br. 213. 

etavat 


(adj.) “so 
much" 

> ettia 

so much. 



( 

J 



Pr. 19, 

Br. 29, 293. 

iyanti 



ettiaim 

jzo much (pi. 

{ neuter), 
ibv which or 

yem 


yena 


■i 

whom, 

Br. 8. 

yamin 


ywmim,yamh\ 

jassim 

fin which or 

1 whom. 

Br. 87. 

yesham 


yesam 

jdnam 

of whom. 

Br. 56. 

teaham 

{ 

tesam , tesdnam 
neaam } ne8dnam 

jtdnam 


of them. 

Br. 55. 

sadfisa 


sadisa, sddisa 

sadisa 



Br. 35, 113, 289. 
Pr. 12, 16, 44. 

j sadrisa 


ndrisa 

sariaa 


>like. 

Br. 65, 76, 80,1 
292. Pr. 41. I 

sadrikblia 


isddih'kha^ 1 
\sarikkha j 

sarichchha, 



Br. 35. 

Idris a 


idtsa 

idtsa 


like this. 

Pr. 43, 46. 

Idfisa 


Trisa 

irtsa 


Pr. 16, 19, 48. 

tdrida 


cdxsa , eri i 

arUa 



Br. 53, 57, 164,1 
218. | 
Br. 88. Pr. 113. 

kidf is a 


kidisa 

kidisa 


like wliat. , 

kidfisa 


kTrisa 

Jcirim, kerisa 

like what ? 

Pr. 91. 

tddriia 


tddiso, tdrisa 

farina 


like that. 

Pr. 112, 

(myadfisa 



anndrina 


like another. 

Br. 299. 

asmadrisam 


amhddisa 

amhdiisa 


like us. 

Br. 120. ) 

Clough, 70. j 

idanim 


(datiiy iddni , 1 

[etarahi j 

enhim 


now. 

Br. 77, 138. Pr. 

jllfmanam 


att&namy 

attanam 

> 


25. Dham. 29. 

[atmunain 


dtumdnaih 

appunam 


\ him eel f. 

Karpuramanjari, 
in Balar. p. 6. 

) atma 


attd 

appd 


Br. 122. 

) mdhdtmya 



mahappa 


greatness. 



















Table No. VI, 


The fallowing Table exhibits a list of Pali words, some of which retain 
unaltered the Sanskrit form , while others are modified, but sometimes less 
than in Prakrit. 


REFERENCES. 

| 

| SANSKRIT. 

GATH A. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

1)ha m. 31, 66, 
68. Clough,21. 

raja 


raja 

rad 

king. 

Yar. v. 36. J 





Dham. 12. and! 
Tar. i. 17. ) 

jihva 


jivha 

jiha 

tongue. 

Clough, 39. and] 
Tar. ii. 32, ! 

yashti 


y aft hi, la hi 

la ft hi 

staff. 

Dham. 40. Tar.] 
ii. 27. & Mrieh J 

mdhmn 


j sddham ) 
(so hum ) 

sahum 

good. 

Dham. 61. and) 
Yar. v. 36. j 

pita 


pita 

pid 

lather (nom.) 

Dham. 52. and { 
Tar. v. 34. J 

pitaram 


pitaram 

piaram 

faiher(accus.) 

Rasa. 15. 

pitra 


pit.ard 

pidund 

father (instr.) 

Dham. 26, 52,1 
71. & Var.iii 8.) 

brdhmamh 


brdhmano 

vamhano 

Brahman. 

Dham. 72. & ) 
Var. i. 18. j 

gambhtra 


( gambhira 
\gabhira 

gahira 

deep. 

Dham. 20, 24.1 
& Var. iv. 6. ,1 

jwitarn 


jivitam 

jlvam , jiatn 

life. 

Dham. 27. Br.l 
242, 261. / 

andhakdrena 


and hak arena 

andhadrena 

darkness. 

Dham. 28. 1 

Mrichh. 43, 69.) 

bativardah, 


balivaddo 

baliddo, bajllo 

ox. 

Dham. 34. & ) 
Yar, iii. 39, jf 

kdrthapamh 


kahdpana 

kahdvano j 

16 panas of 
cowries. 

Dham. 44. 

scnnadhim 


samddhim 124 

... 

meditation. 

Dham. 46, and ( 

ydvatd 


ydratd 

jdva,jd 

as much. 

Yar. iv. 16. ( 

Dham. 22, 08, ) 

tdvata 


tdvata 

) bhadram, 1 
(bhaddam ) 

tdo, id 

so much. 

Mrichh. 11. [ 

Yar. iv, 12. ) 

bhadram 


bhaddam 

good. 

Clough, 40, ) 

Hukari 


sukari 

suarl 

a sow. 

Br. 234, 267. \ 
Clongh, 7. Var.l 
ii. 27'. v. 26, 27.) 

sukara 


sukara 

suyara,suara 

a boar. 

madhu 


madhu 

mahu 

honey. 

Dham. 36. ) 

Prabodha. 58. > 
Pr. 38, 40. ) 

sukham 


sukham 

suborn 

happiness. 

Clough, 37.Yar. j 

sabhd 


sab h a 

sahd 

an assembly. 

ii. 27. Br. 166. ( 

gdthd 


gdtha 

gdhd 

a verse. 

Clough, 42. and) 

mdta 


mat'd 

mad 

mother(nom.) 

Var. v. 32. { 

mdtaram 


mdtaram 

rndam 

mother (acc.) 

Rasa. 22. Clou.l 
46, Var. ii. 27. f 

mukham 


mukham 

muham 

lace. 


124 I cannot say whether the Priilq:it form of this word is samddhi or samdhi, or 
any third form different from either. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

TALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Burn. & Lass. ( 
Vat. ii. 2. | 

lokah 

gajah 


lako 

loo 

world. 


gqjo 

gao 

elephant. 

raja-tarn 


rajatam 

random 

silver. 

Ditto, Yar. i. 27 

hritum 


katarn 

kaam 

done. 

Ditto, Yar. iii.) 

68. f 

trailokyam 


telokkcm 

teltoam 

i the three 
! worlds. 

Ditto, Yar. ii. 2. j 

jrvam 

vachanam 


jhxim 

vachanam 

jtarn 

vaanam. 

life. 

word. 

Bo.,Var.ii.2, 40. 

divasah 


divaso 

diva ho, diaho 

day. 

Ditto, Var. i. 41. 

yamanam 


yobbanam. 

jovvamm 

youth. 

Mahavanso, p.) 
xxvi. Mfich. 44. f 

samskfitam 


sakkatam 

tahkadam 

Sanskrit. 

Mahavanso,207) 
Var. i. 20. f 

pustakam 


potthakam 

pottkao 

book. 

Kasa. 40. Pr. ) 
97. Br. 143. f 

bhagint 


bhagint 

(vahirv 

\bahini,bhdini 

j sister. 

Mahav. 250. ) 

Var iii. 26. / 

gar dab hah 


gadrabho 

gaddaho 

ass. 

Rasa. 32. 1 

Var. i. 20. / 

muktd 


mul(5 

motta 

pearl. 

Dana. 33. Mrioh. 

) 


i 

duaraa 

J door. 

16, 43, 44, 50. 

> dvdra 


dvdra < 

duvdra t 

Br. 35, 221. 

) 


l 

duviira 

) 

Br. 130, 284. 

iakht 


tdkhi 

sdhi 

a tree. 

Br. 70. 

rekha 


rekha 

rehd 

a line. 

Br. 113. 

sakht 


sakht 

saht 

female friend 

Br. 48, 76, 156,) 
Pr. 36. j 

iikhd 


sikha 

riha 

crest. 

Br. 93, Pr.10,12. 
Br. 73, 96, 156.) 
Pr. 38. ] 

iikfiara 


sikhara 

sihara 

summit. 

stkhara 


tekhara 

sehara 

crest. 

Br. 52. Pr. 35,38. 

sikhanda 


sikhanda 

tihanda 

peacock’s tail 

Pr. 12, 41. 

lekhd 


kkhd 

lehd 

a writing. 

Pr. 36. 

nakha 


nakha 

naha 

nail. 

Pr. 36, Br. 6, ) 
10, 92. j 

likhita 


likhita 

lihida 

written, 

Br. 221, 278. 

parikha 


parikha 

parihd 

ditch. 

Br. 287. 

mekhald 


mekhald 

mehatd 

girdle. 

Br. 215, 226. 

megha 


megha 

me ha 

cloud. 

Br. 60. 

Dhaw. 7, 66. ) 

sangha 


sangha 

samha 

assemblage. 

Yar. iii. 66. 
Mriehh. 107. ) 

laghu 


lahu 

i lahu 

light. 

chariot. 

Br.7U99.Pr.14. 

ratha 


ratha 

raka 

Pi*. 36. 

athava 


athava 

ahavd 

or. 

Pr. 137, Br. \ 
242, 297. j 

mithuna 


mithuna 

mihuna 

pair. 

Br. 308. 

Mithild 


Mithild 

Mihild 

name of city. 

Br. 298. 

a tit hi 


atithi 

adihi 

guest, 
lower lip. 

Br. 238. 

adhara 


adhara 

ahara 

Pr. 39, Br. 168.) 
Br. 151, 163. J 

vadhu 


vadhu, 

vahu, vadhu 

wife, 

Pr. 34, 39,Bi\70. 

madhura 


madhura 

mahivra 

s weid. 

Br. 244, Cl. 7,51. 

mad ha 


madhu 

tnahu 

sweet. 

Br. 10. 

vibudha 


vibudha 

vibuha 

wise man. 

Br. 278. 

panohavtdha 


panchavidha 

panchaviha 

fivefold. 
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Br. 198,221,243. 

vividha 


Br. 238. 

vidhura 


Br. 199. 

jaladhi 


Br, 86, 203 f. 

rudhira 


Br. 250, 

dadhi 


Br. 228. 

vadhira 


Br. 289. 

makMhara 


Br. 167. 

Br. 72, 292. j 
Clough 7, 24. ( 

aradhana 
phala , 
saphala 


Pr. 137. 

rabhasa 


Pr. 11. 

dvhhante 


Pr. 36. 

abkilashanti 


lir. 123. 

labhate 


TJr. 79, 166,) 
212, 269. J 

vattabha 


Br. 219. 

upalabdham 


Br. 73, 93, 297. 

vrishabha 


Br. 202, 218. 

hshobha 


Br. 224. 

vibhinna 


Br. 238. 

surabhi 


Br. 270. 

dundab hi 


Br. 198. 

ndbhi 


Br. 237- 

sad a 


Br. 86, 145. 

vairi 


Br. 221, 240. 

taila 


Br. 264. 

ddha 


Pr. 10 4. 

such! 


Br. 243, 

suchita 


Br. 217 f. 

ckhurika 


Br. 150, 155. 

hridaya 


Br. 238. 

padayoty 


Br. 235. 

dhuma 


Br. 199. 

padatikasya 


Br. 245, 251. 

nmdgara 


Pr. 44. 

kubja 


Br. 125. 

dosha 


Br. 50. 

ghosha 


Var. iii. 62. ) 
Lv. 228. j 

mlana , gldna 

gildna 

Var. iii. 62. 1 
Lv. 269. / 

Atlanta 

kilanta 

Var. iii, 62. \ 

Lv.51,60f,188.i 

Mesa 

kites a 

Dh. 50. Pr. 41. 
Br. 36, 122, 278. 
Cl. 39. Pr. 12. \ 
Br. 129, 175 f. j 

J sneha 

sri 

sirt 

Dham. 44. 
Pr.12.Var.iii.62. 
Pr, 113,114,238. 
Lalitavistara, 66, 

hrt 

harsha 

) 

hiri 

J svapna 

supina 

235, 239, 399. 
Pr. 44, 48. 

J 

markka 


Pr. 35. 

tdm fit a 



vividha 

viviha 

various. 

vidhura 

vihura 

agitated. 

jaladhi 

jalahi 

sea. 

rudhira 

7 uhira 

blood. 

dadhi 

dahi 

curds. 

badhira 

bahira 

deaf. 

mahJdhara 

mahihara 

mountain. 

aradhana 

ardhana 

worship. 

phala , 1 

saphala ) 

hafa , sahala 

(fruit, 

(fruitful. 

rahasa 

speed. 

sobhanti 

sohanti 

they shine. 


ahilasanti 

they desire. 

labhati 

laha'i 

he receives. 

vallabha 

valla ha 

beloved. 


ualahium 

I to under- 
( stand. 

uxabha 

vusaha 

bull. 

k hob ha 

khoha 

shaking. 

vibhinna 

vihinna 

divided. 

surabhi 

surahi 

fragrant. 

dundubhi 

dunduhi 

drum. 

ndbhi 

ndhi 

navel. 

seta 

sella 

mountain. 

veri 

veri 

enemy. 

tela 

tella 

oil. 

ddha , daha 

ddha 

burning. 

suchi 

sut 

needle. 

suchita 

suida 

indicated. 

chlurikd 

chhurid 

knife. 

hadmja 

hiaa 

heart. 

pdmsu 

paem 

at the leet. 

dhuma 

dhusa 

smoke. 


paikassa 

footman (gen.) 

muggara 

mogdra 

mallet. 

khiiifa 

sosa 

hhujja 

sosa 

bent. 

drying up. 

ghosa 

ghosa 

noise." 

mildta, gildna 

7nilana 

1 withered, 
(wearied. 

kilanta 

kilanta 

wearied. 

biles a 

kilesa 

trouble. 

sneha , sineha 

sineha 

affection. 

sirt 

sirt 

splendour. 

hiri 

hiri 

shame. 


harasa , harisa 

joy- 

supina , soppa 

sivina 

sleep. 


murukha 

fool. 


vuumarida 

forgotten. 
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PRAKRIT. 
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Br. 163, 278. 

(smarana 



mmarema 

recollection. 

\miritvd 


sumariya 

aumarxa 

having recol¬ 




> 


lected. 

Br. 198. 

utkarslia 


ukJcamaa 

ukkarua 

eminence. 

Br. 246, 

kwrshmti 


kaddhanh 

karisanti 

they draw. 

Br. 20,126, 276. 

varsha 


vmea 

varim 

rain. 

Br. 210. 

varshitum 


vansitufh 

varisidimi 

to rain. 

Br. 296. 

mrsharttih 



vdsdratto 

rainy season, 

Br. 144. Lv. 198. 

\bharya, 1 
\ndryah / 

mriyd 

\nariyti } 

bhftrid 

(wife, of a 
\ woman. 

Br. 310. 

JS'atruffhna 


Sattuhana 

proper name. 

Cl. 8. Lv. 56, \ 
92,139,181,188) 

ratna 

ratun% 

raUma 


gem. 

Clough, 45, 61.1 
Lv 167. - / 

padma 

paduma 

paduma 


lotus. 

Mrichh. 30. 

gfihnna 


ganha 

genha 

take thou. 

I J r. 37, 87. 1 

Br. 236. j 

parihritya 


pariharitva 

pariharia 

(having re- 
( moved. 

Pr. 134. 

mgikritya 



cmgikaria 

(having as- 
t seated. 

Pr. 64. 

militvd 



milt a 

having met. 

Br. 216. 

Pr. 84. 

mnuttnya ) 
uttirya ) 

tUtaritvH 

(samultaritva 
\uttar itv& 

mmottiria 

uttaria 

Ihaviug 
f crossed. 

Lv. 438. 

parahatya 

pardlama 


- 

(having 
\ smitten. 

Br. 87. 

ehintayitvd 

chintiyu 

(cintetm, ) 
[cintiya j 

ohintia 

(having 
\ reflected. 

Br. 87. 

Br. 236. 

anmandhaya 

avamatya 

! 

avamdnetvd 

avamattiya 

(causal) 

anusandhia 
| avmnania 

(having 
t ascertained, 
/having 
( despised. 

Br. 7, 261. 

atikramya 


(atikkamitvS) 
[atikkamma j 

adikkamia 

(having 
( attacked. 

Br. 241. 

utpdfya 


uppdfetva 

uppadia 

(having 
( rooted up. 

Br. 96. 

why ate 


j uc he hate \ 

I vuchchati ) 

uchchadi 

it is said. 

Br. 9. 

mrnycde 


vanniyati 

vanntadi 

it is related. 

Br. 6. 

pafhyate 


pathh/ati 

padhiadi 

it is read. 

( 

uttiryate 


utdartycti 

uttarldi 

it is crossed. 

Br. 229. 

vibodhyate 



vivohia'i 

(it is undcr- 
| stood. 

\ 

Br. 113. 

nimqjyate 



nimajpdi 

it is sunk. 

mndh'iyate 


tandhlyati 

mndhijjdi 

it is j oined 

Br. 120. 

t'ijmpyate 


vinhnpiyati 

vinnaviadi 

it is informed. 

Br. 35. 

mtaryate 


vitthdriyati 

vfttharai 

it is extended. 

Pr. 44. 

bhajyate 


bhanftadi 

it is broken. 

Br. 259. 

niveiyantdm 


nivesiyantu 

nivesTantu 

(let them be 
\ placed. 

Br. 22, 36, 121. 

(vijnapaydmi 


vinhdpemi 

vinnavemi 

I inform. 

\vijnapayati 


vinndpeti 

vinnavedi 

he informs. 

Br. 263. 

puryamana 


puramdna 

purtj/amana 

being filled. 

Br. 241, 263. 

dahyamdna 


dayhamdna 

dahijjmta 

being burned 

Br. 136. 

ramanlya 

. ! 

j ramanlya, ) 

1 ramaniyya J 

ramanijja 

pleasant. 
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Table No. VII. 

The following Table contains a list of verbs and participles , in ivhich 
it will be observed that the F&li forms generally depart less from the 
Sanskrit than the Prakrit ones do. 


REFEKKNCE8. 


GATH A. 


B. & Las. 126.) 
Del. 24. Br.lOlj 
B. k Las. 126. 
01.109. Del. 24. 
B. k Las. 125.) 
Delius, 24. ) 

B. & Lass. 121. 
Tar. vii. 16, 17. 
Cowell, xxx, 
Delius, 24. 

B. k Lass. 131.) 
Delius, 24. f 

Dham. 15, 19. 
Rasa. 29. Del. 

4, Var. iv. 23. 
Lv. 66 f, &e. 

Rasa. 17. Del.24. 
Pr. 14, 28. 

Br. 200, 234, 
284, 287. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 179. 

Br. 202. 

Br. 163. 

Br. 280. 

Br. 166. 

B. k Las. 126.) 
Delius, 17. ) 

Dham. 44. Cl.) 
134,135. DeL17j 
B. & I,as. 127. 
B.& Lass. 121. 
Var. vii. 16. 

Del. 17. 

C1.25. Del. 17. 

Dh. 43. Br. 179. 
Dham. 44. Var.) 
■mi. 62. 

Br. 22,153,218, 
277. Lv. 89, 108, 
215, 270. 


ifinumah 

irinoshi 

srinoti 

srinotu 

t iro shy and 
sroshyati 


8 r Utah 


tfrutvd 

d return 
sruyate 
sruyante 
hruyantdm 

tl rugate 
sruyamdna 

sruyamdna 

Bravayatu 

dmrushana 

daddmi 

datoti 

adat 

dasyami 

dadat 

dadatah 

dattam 


snnoma 

sundsi , smost 
suijoti 

(suyatu, J 
\sunotu / 


imnamha 1 wo h(;ar . 
\8unimo ) 

. . . | thou hearest, 

htnadi i he hears. 


bunishyi 

s'uniihyati 


irutvby " 
irutya, 
s unity a, 
sunitvd, 
arunitvft, 
drunitvd j 

sfinute 

iravanU 


(dad&mi, 


dehi 




dehi, dadahi 
dudahi, 
dadahi 


suto 


sum, 
sutvana , 
sunitvd 

sotwn 

stiyati 

suyanti 

suyantu 

suyamdna 

savetu 

"sussusa 
dadami, 
demi , dap aim 
(dadati , deti 
\dajjati 
adasi , add 

dassami 

(dadam, da - ) 
\danto, dento j 
dadato 

dinnam 
i dehi 


sunwhi 

sochchham, 
sochchhismm, 
sunt s earn 

audo 


1 let him hear, 


sunta, so, un 


stmidum 
(mmadi ) 
[sunlai 
sunijianti 

sunladu 

nisuni 

nvnijjanta 

suvanti 

sundvedu 

sussusana 

demi 

dedi, dei 

(ddham, 

\da,is8am 

dento 

dentassa 
dinnam 

dehi, dejja 


X, he, will 
hear. 

heard. 


having heard. 


to hear, 
he is heard. 

they are heard 
|let them he 
) heard, 
he is heard, 
being heard, 
/being heard 
I (fern.) 
(let him cause 
I to hear, 
obedience. 

I give. 

he gives, 
he gave. 

[i will give. 


giving, 
of one giving , 
given. 

give thou. 
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Br. 67, 76, 1 

^ dlyatam, 

diyatu 

(diyatu, ) 

[diyyatu j 

| d\iiadu 

let it be given 

137. j 

dlyantam 


Idiyantu, ) 
[diyyantu / 

dijjantu 

Het them he 
\ given. 

Delius, 17. 

dotvd 

idetiydadia, 

[dadiya 

’ J datvd 

{ddia, ddia, 

\dauna 

| having given 

Ear,a. 34. 

bhmitum 


f bhavitum, ) 

hhmidwm 

to bo. 

Lv. 293. Dh. \ 



[hot (hi f 

j 


42. B. & Las. } 
122. Del. 26. ) 

bhava 

bhohi 

bhava, hohi 

hohi, hoi 

he (thou). 

B. &. Las. 161. 

bhmatu 


hotu, bhavaiu 

!• bhodu, hcdu 

let him be. 

Dham. 44, 67. ) 
Cl., 8, 102. 

Var. viii. 3. 1 

bhavati 

i bhoti, 
\bhavx 

bhavati, J 
hoti j 

bfiodi, hodi , 
hoitf)abhava,i 
(he over¬ 

j > he becomes. 



\ 

comes). 

/ 

Dham. 54, 61. \ 
B. & Las. 86. / 

bhwanti 

bhonti 

\bhavanti, 1 
\honti j 

bhonti, konti 

they are. 

Rasa. 22, 

prMavami 

prabhdmi 

(pabhavamt, 

[pahmni 

pabhavamt 

pabhmdmi 

11 overcome. 

Clough, 103. 

bhuyatiim 


bhuyatam 

. . . 

let it be (pas- 

B. & Lass. 130. 

bhavan 


|hontOybhavam 
[bhavanto 

}• • • 

being. £ 9lv0 '> 

.Dh. U, 32. Dei.1 
26. Var. viii. 2. j 

Ihutah 


bhuto 

bhudo, hua 

been. 

Rasa. 15.Del.26. 

bhutvd 

(bhavia, \ 
(bhavitva j 

hutvd 

bhmia 

having been. 

01.15, Var.vii.23 

abhavat 


abhavi 

huvia 

he was. 

B.&Las.l27.Var. 
vii. 24. Lv. 187. 

J abkut 

abhmhi 

ahosi , ahu 

hohta 

he was. 

B. & Lass. 127. j 

abhttvan 

ababhuvan 

ahosum 

, , , 

they were. 

asthdt 


atfhasi 

• . . 

ho stood. 

B. & Lass. 129. 

sthatum 


thatim 

• . . 

to stand. 

Dh.60. Cl. 25. ) 
D4.19.B.&L. 
125.Var.vi.63. J 

tishfhanti 


tit(hanti 

Uitfhanti, 

(ehifthanti 

j they stand. 

Br. 219. Lv.26L 

bh av why ami 

bheshyi 

bhavissdmi 

bhavmam 

I shall be. 

Br. 149, 179. ) 
Pr. 140, 142. 
Lv.62,127,238 I 

bhavwhyati 

i bhenhyaU 
\bhavi 

bhavismti 

hessati 

bhavwsudi ) 
havissadi j 

he shall be. 

Br. 20. 

panbhava 

. ' 1 


parihava 

excel thou. 

Pr. 83, 140. ( 

paribhuta 


paribhuta 

parihuda 

excelled. 

Br. 86, 269. 

prabhuta 


pahuta 

pabhuda 

strong. 

anubhuta 



anubhuda 

perceived. 

Br. 169. Lv.291. 

uttwhiha 

uttki 

uffhaha 

uf hi he hi 

rise thou. 

Lv. 396, 408. 

utthdya 

( utthi , 
{utthihitvd 

u\\hdya > 

uffhahitva j 

having risen. 

Lv. 355. 


utthihet 

uftfuiheyya 


he may rise. 

Lv. 298. * 

sthitva 

ithihiya 

{hatva 

paisadt, 
dckhadi, 
pulaai, etc. 

having stood. 

Dham. 31. Mri.) 
80. Var. viii. 69. j 

paiyati 


jpassati, 

1 dichchhati 

j he sees. 

Dham. 6. 101. 

prapnoti 


j pappoti, 
[pdpundti 

pdvidi 

he obtains. 

Rasa. 22. 

prapmwanti 


( papponti, 

1 pdpuiianti 

• . . 

they obtain. 
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Dham. 24, 76. ) 
Del. 62. j 

prapto 1 si 


(pap to’si, 
\patto 

pdbidOy 

patta 

[obtained. 

Easa. 15, 23,40» 



f patva , 1 

samapia j 

having obtain¬ 

Delius, 62. j 

prupya 


Xpdpunitvd ) 

ed: finished. 

Dham, 12. Del. 15 

vyunati 


vijdndti 

(jdnddi, Jana - 
( di y vidnadi 

knows. 

Dham. 3, 60. 1 
B. & Las. 129. ) 

jmtva 

• 

\iiatva , ) 

\janitva j 

j&nia 

[having 
i known. 

Br. (P) { 

jndtum 


janitumfiatum 

j uni dam 

to know. 

jmyatnana 


hdyamana 

jdnijjmta 

being known 

Dfiam. 6,11,41.) 
Delius, 29. j 

jayrat ah 


jagarato 

jaggantassa 

("waking 
'[ (genitive.) 

Dham. 40. Del.i 
70. Var.xii. 10.) 

gatvd 

\ itvd } 

gantvd 

( oy&cll IltG) 
\gaclia , gadud 

jhaving gone. 

Br. 58, 250, 218. 

yatah 


gata 

gadOf gaum 

gone. 

Dh. 27,60. Ma.l. 
Del. 79. Br. 245. 

| drishfvd 


) disva, dt8- 
(vana,pass i tva 

| dafthuna 

having seen. 

Br. 243, 287, ) 

drisyante 

dfUyate 

drUyamdna 

darsana 


dissanti 

dt santi 

they are seen. 

305. Pr. 13, 35. ( 


diasati 

disadi 

he is seen. 

Br. 150. 


dissamana 

dhamdm * 

being seen. 

Br. 65. 


das sana 

damaana 

sight,. 

Br. 6. 

dars ayishyati 


dassaymati 

damsdissadi 

he will show. 

Delius, 79. 

mritva 


■maritm 

moriunos 

having died. 

Br. 297. 

uddrya 


il 

uddiuna 

having flown 

Dh. 52. Del. 62. 

hatvtt 

hanitva 

dhania f etc. 

having killed 

Easa. 22. Dol.18. 

pitva 

pitva 

(pibitvdypitva 
\pivitvd 

}j piHa,pavna 

having drunk 

Dh. 17 .Lv.284. 

hitvd 

jahitvh 

hitm y jahitvd 

. . . 

having left. 

Dham. 32. 

jitvft 

jetvd , jinitvd 

. . . 

|having eon- 
\ quered. 

Dh. 50. Del. 55. 

chhitvd 

chhinitvd 

ehhetva 

parichhidia 

having cut. 

Dham. 8, 9. ) 

Yar. viii. 55. ) 

viditva 


viditvd 

vettuna 

(having 
( known. 

Easa. 30. Del,G9. 

baddhvci 

baddhitva 

bandhitvd 

bmdhia 

having bound. 

Dham.58.Del.26 

abhibhuya 


abhibhtcyya 


(having over- 
I come. 

Dham. 58. j 

rihaya. 

vijahitvd , 

pa hay a, ) 


having left. 

prahaya 

vijahya 

pajahitvd j 


Dham. 24, 67. \ 
Del.67. Br.123.) 

labhaU 

(labhate 
\labhati 

luhadoy 
lahadiy laha 7 

jhe receives. 

Dham. 63. B. &\ 
Las. 137. j 

asmi 


asmi, arnhi 

mhi 

I am. 

Dham.51.Del,86. 

santi 


santi 

(santi, \ 

\achchhantt j 

they are. 

Dham. 60, Var.l 
Tiii. 51. j 

Dham. 71. Cow. 

patanti 

) 


patanti 

padanti 

they fall. 

App. Sutra 24. 

> bravttni 


Irumi 

bollami (?) 

1 speak. 

1. & Las. 86, ( 
Delius, 53. ( 

kathayish- ) 
ydmi ) 


kathesmmi 

(kadhdmam 

(kahissam 

j l will say. 

Br. 113. 

hat hay ami 


kathemi 

kadJiemi 

I say. 

Br 117. 

kathayati tva 

t 

katheti 

kahaiva 

(he says as it 
( were. 
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Br. 53, 164, 1 

218. Pr. 123. J 

kaihaya 


kathehi j 

kadhesUy j 

kaJustty > 

kahchi ) 

1 

say thou. 

Pr. 124. 

hathaynhyaU 


Jcathessaii 

kahissadi 

he will say. 

Br. 213, 

kathyatdm 



kaKiadu 

let it he said. 

lias. 22. Del. 53 

kathayitum 


kathetum 

kadhedmn 

to say. 

Dh. 36. Del. 77 

jivamah 


jivama 

jiamajfivdma 

we live. 

Clough, 142. | 

prichhanti 0 
prichhyate ) 


puchohhanii 

(puchhantiy 

\puchchhiadi 

Hhey ask; it 
j is asked. 

Dhara. 43. Var.l 
viii. 27. / 

khddati 


tkhayati , ) 
\khddati \ 

khd i 

he eats. 

Cl. 9. Var. vii.25. 

dsit 


dsi 

dsi 

ho was. 

Br. 289. 

ami 


awm 

dsi 

they were. 

Dham. 43, 67. 

asti 


alt hi 

atti , achchhi 

ho 13. 

Dham, 15. 

ayat 


siydy assa 

4 . . 

he may bo. 

Dham. 5. 

rahhati 


rakkhati 

rakkhadi 

he keeps. 

Dham. 61, 62, 1 
53. Yar. viii.48.j 

budhyate 


bujjhati 

bijjhai 

j he under- 
\ stands. 

Dham.40. SfeVar. 

i krudhyet 


kujjheya 

kujjh (root) 

(let him be 
\ angry, 
i let him give. 

Dham. 40. 

dadyat 


dajjd 

* « , 

Dham. 101. Cl.) 
145. Del, 32. ) 

mar at i 


Uumarati, ) 
\sarati ) 

smiaredi 

lie recollects. 

Pr. 12, 35. Br. / 

varte 



vaftdmi 

I am. 

57, 86, 92. ( 

variate 


vattati 

ra f f ad i 

he is. 

Br. 5, 247. 

(vardkamam 


vatjdhamdna 

vadhdhanta 

increasing. 

| vardhita 


vaddhita 

badhdhida 

increased. 

Dham. 13. Yar.) 
viii. 44. j 

varddhate 


vaddhati 

vadfiha'i 

he increases. 

Pr. 133. 

jayatu 

1 

jayatu, jetu 

jedu 

(let him con- 
\ cjuer. 

Dh 64. Del. 21. 

jayati 


jindtiy jeti 

jaadi, jinddi 

he conquers. 

) 

Clough, 6,110.) 


* 

( 

karomi , 

Dham. 54. } 

karomi 

kunimi 

karomi { 

karemiy 

\ Ido. 

Del. 27- 28, ) 



( 

kalemi 

) 

Dham. 1,7, 63. f 

liarotiy 

krinoti(vcdie) 

\ 

karoii 

\karediy kareiy 

) 

Cl. 100. Del. 28. ( 


\kundi 

I he doea. 

Dham. 9. 01. 110 

kurnte 


kurnte 

. , , 

) 

Cl. 110. Br. 195. 

(kurvunti , kri~ 
\%vanti (vedic) 

j karonti j 

karonti , 
kubbanti 

karcntiy 

kunanti 

j they do. 

B. & Las. 182. 

B. & Las. 127. \ 

kurmah 

f karoma 1 
\ karoma ) 

karoma | 

karemha , 
karamha 

J wo do. 

Clough, 110. > 
Yar. viii. 17. ) 

akarshit 


akdsi 

kdkla 

he did. 

Clough, 110. 

akarshuh 


aJedsiim 

4 4 • 

they did. 

Delius, 28. 

karishyati 


f karts sat i, 

\ kdhati 

karissadi 

kdhii 

Jho will do. 

Yar viii. 17. < 

Dh.28, 322. ) 

karishyasi 


(kdhasi ) 

\karissasi j 

4 4 . 

thou wilt do. 

Yar. vii. 16. 

karuhydmi 


karissdmi 

kciham 

I will do. 

Dham. 10, 12, ( 
23, 39. Cl. 25. 
Delius, 28. \ 

kurrnn , 
kurvaUth) 


kubbaniy ' 

kubbatOy j 

karanto j 

doing (differ¬ 
ent cases and 

hurvantam, 

kurvantah 


kubbdnam, J 
karontd ] 

karrnto \ 

numbers of) 
(pres, part.) 
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Dh. 42. Del. 28. 

kuru 

Jewrahi 

karahi, kuru 

k are hi, kalehi 

do (imper.) 

Br. 69. 

\ Jcuru, kf inu ) 
\ (vedie) j 


kuna 

do thou. 

Pr. 84, 

kurushva iti 



karesutti 

/“do thou,” 

( thus. 

Br. 200, 168. 

(X'uruta, kfi~ 

1 nuta (vedie) 



kanaka, 1 

kunadhu ) 

do ye. 

Br. 20. 

Jar turn 


kattum , katuin 

kadum 

to do. 

Br. 142, 200. 

kartavya 


(kattabba 
i Jutabla 

Jc.tufmva, ) 
kdawa j 

to be done. 

Br, 72, 149 f. 

Jcrita 


kata 

kida, Je w a 

done. 

Br. 228. 

kriyate 


\kayyali } 

kirdi 

it is done. 

Br. 7, 224. 

kriyatdm 



(karTadu, \ 
{JeTraii ] 

let it be done 

Br. 221. 

(pratikuruta, 

\mmtfcuruta 


pafikarotha 

padikareha, 

mmikareha 

oppose ye. 
lend ye. 

Br. SO. 236. Pr > 
47 f. Clough, 3.1 

griJnta 


jgahita , ) 

XyahUa j 

gahia, g a Jidda 

taken. 

Pr. 46. 

grahttum 


ganhitum 

gaJudum 

to take. 

Br. 76. 

grdJtya 


gay ha 

gvjjha 

to be taken. 

Clough, 16. 

aJeurma 


aJcaramJme 

wo have done. 

Dh. 24. Del. 28. 
Vor.xii. 10,iv.23. 

J kfitvci | 

karxtya, ) 
kariyd , > 
karitva ) 

{katva, 
{karitva 

Jcadua, kadm 
kditna 

j having done. 

Dbam. 28. 

• adhyagat (F) 

■ w'haga 

- • • 

arrived. 

Dliam. 39. / 

Del. 90. \ 

pratigrih - ( 
nanti ] 


patiganJianti 

padigenhanti 

they receive. 

Dh. 420. (com.) 

kalpmjan 


kappento 

kappento (?) 

cutting. 

Dham. 101. 

(iaknoti 

dakkitam 

(sakkumti \ 
(sakkoti j 

jhe can; 
(possible. 

Rasa. 22. Cow.l 
171, n. Del. 36./ 

aaknomi 


Uakkomi 1 
\sakkuwmi ) 

mk/canomi 

I can. 

Clough, 129. S 
Var. viii. 60. / 

fnftdnaii 


maddati 

maladi 

he treads. 

Has. 22. Del. 20. 

ana turn 


nahfiyitmi 

nahddum 

to bathe. 

Dham. 50. \ 

Viler. 116. j 




/ let bin; re- 

aradhayet 


aradhaye 

ardhana 

} verence: 
i reverencing 
l (noun). 


Pr. 10, 12. 

rajale 



rehadi 

he shines. 

Br. 22. 

sandadhdsi 


(sandadJimi, 1 
\aandahisi ) 

sandhi hisi 

thou appliest 

Br. 178. 

pat hishyami 


pathusami 

padhusam 

I shall read. 

Br. 35, 52, 167,/ 

manye 


tnanne 

marine 

1 think. 

179. t 

manyadhvam 


mannatha 

mannadJia 

think ve. 

Br. 178. 

svapsydmi . 


supinimmi 

suvismm 

I shall sleep. 

Br. 122. 

stumah 



tJmnimo 

we praise. 

Br. 246. 

ghr an ti 


Jiamnti 

! hananti 

they strike. 

Br. 27. 

pratighnantu 


patihanaulu 

padihamntu 

/may they 
\ avert. 

- 

vilokayan, 


vilokayam 

pnlovanto, 

looking. 

Pr.llff, 41, 

113, 115. < 

vilokaya , 


\vilokehi 

puloveJii, \ 
puloesu, ] 

look(impera). 

Br. 76. 

vilokaydmafi 


1 vilohma 

| puloamha, 

we look. 
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Pr. 11 ff,41,ll3, 
116. Br. 76. 

Br. 113, 179 
199, 202, 216,^ 
246, 261. 


Br. 49. Pr. 17- { 

Br. 10,50,127 

Br. 174. 

Br. 176. 

Br. 7, 178. 

Br. 473. 


WialoJcayanti 

vilokayishye 

krishta, 

dkpiihfa 

Irishyamona 

karshana 

apamrati , 135 

apamranti 

avatarantij 

avatara } 

avatirya 
haryase 
Kir ty ate 

kriia 
parity aja 


ariatokmti 

vilokaymam 

kaddhita ( 
dkaddhita 


kaddhana 

cmranti (ava-) 
otaranti 
otdra y avatar a 


pachchakhhi' 
kata 
f pariohehajassu 
1 ‘ parichchaja 


apuloanii 
pulovdismm 
kath(hia f ' 
katfia, ' 

akatht £ hia y i 
dkath\hida , 
kafhthijjanta , 
kadhdhana 
osaradi, 
osar anti 
ochiranti, 
odara, 

otohharia ? 
hirasi j 

kiradi 

pachchakhhi - 
kida 

Umrittaam 


not looking, 
I shall look. 

drawn. 

being drawn 
drawing, 
he departs, 
they depart, 
they descend 
descent, 
(having de- 
( scended. 
thou art 
snatched awa; 
the is cele- 
; brated. 

| manifested, 
abandon thou. 


123 In pp. 38, 39, 126, 146, of the Prasannariighava, and in pp. 76 and 162 of the 
Balarumuyana, however, we find the forms, avagadamhi (avagatd ' ami ), avasara , avatinna 
{avatirna), avatardi ( avatarati ), and avaddrassa {avatdrasya). 
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DIALECTS OF THE BOCK AND PILLAR 

Sect. YI. — The Dialects of the Dock and Pillar Inscr iptions ofyiSoka. 

Our knowledge of the vernacular languages of India in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is not, however, exclusively 
derived from the Pali books of Coylon. Certain inscriptions, dating 
from the second or third century n.o., containing edicts of king 
Priyadarsl or A3oka m (whose name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 63, f.), and written in a corrupt Sanskrit, apparently the 
vernacular speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pillars 
and rocks in different parts of India. 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them from the summary 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., ii. 215, fL). 127 The inscriptions are en¬ 
graved partly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars are at Dehli, 
Allahabad, llathiah, and Badhia; The inscriptions on these four 
pillars are partly uniform, while those of Dehli and Allahabad have 
additions peculiar to themselves. The rock inscriptions are: lstly, 
those at Girnar, in Guzerat, divided into fourteen compartments; 

2ndly, those at Dhauli, in Orissa, which for the most part agree in 
purport with those at Girnar, though the dialect is different; and 
3rdly, those at Kapur di Giri, near Peshawar, which coincide in 
purport, though they often differ in expression, and in their greater 
or less diffuseness, from the Girnar inscriptions. Besides these, Agoka 
appears to have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the 
same way. Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not far from Jay pur, which contains a fragment of an address 
to the Buddhist synod in Magadha. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about thirty years ago, 
and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1838) deciphered 
and translated by far the larger portion of them belongs to the late 
Mr. lames Prinsep. His translations were subsequently revised by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in the Journal of tho Royal Asiatic 

126 Professor Wilson thinks it extremely uncertain whether Fivadasi can be 
identified with As oka, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the inscriptions 
is some period subsequent to 20-5 b.c. (Joura. Boyal As. Soc., vol. xii. pp. 243- 251 ; 
vol. xvi. p. 357.) Professor Muller, in his ‘‘Ancient Sanskrit. Literature," p. 520, 
speaks incidentally, but without any hesitation, of the inscriptions as being those of 
A&>ka, and as dating from the third century n.o. See also the other authorities 
cited in the text a little further on. 

127 See also Prinsop’s Indian Antiquities, by E. Thomas, i. 233, ii, 14, 
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Society *for 1849 (vol. xii,, part i., pp. 153-251): and a portion of 
thorn were a third time examined by M. Burnouf in the Appendix 
to his translation of the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 652-781*' 38 Prof. 
Wilson has concluded his notice of the subject in a further paper on 
the Bhabra inscription, in the Jouro. Royal As. Soo., vol. xvi., part 
ii., pp. 357-367. The importance of these inscriptions, as throwing 
light on the languages of India in the third century b c., is also 
expressly recognized by Prof, Lassen (Ind. Alterthumsk., vol. ii.) 
in passages which will be quoted below; by Weber in his review of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Ind. Stud., iii. pp. 166-173), in tho 
Preface to his Malavika and Agnimitra, p. xxxii., and in his Indiache 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 170; and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, pp. 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the nature of these edicts, as well as 
of the language in which they are composed, I shall quote the eleventh, 
which is short and tolerably clear, according to the Girnar version, to¬ 
gether with the translation (rendered into English) of M. Burnouf 
(Lotus, App., x. p. 736; Wilson, p. 212): devdmrn piyo Piyadmi 
raja evam dha ndsti eiarisam d&nam ydrisam dhamma-ddnam dhamma- 
samdmo vd dhamma-sanmbhago vd dhamma-sambandho vd | lata idam 
lhavati ddsa-lhatakamhi samnipati-patl mdtari pitari sadhu ms usd mita- 
sastuta-fid t ikdnam bdhmana-samandnam sadhu dunam pdndnam and- 
ramhho sadhu clam vatavyam pitti va putena va bhdtd va mita-sastula¬ 
nd tifana va dva pafnettyehi idam sddhu idam katavyam | so tdthd hum 
i[ha ] loJca aha sadradho hoti parata cha anantam pumfiam lhavati tena 
dhammaddnena ) 

“ Piyadasi, king beloved by the gods, speaks thus: There is no 
gift equal to tho gift of the law, or to the praise of the law, or to 


129 In an obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor Wilson) on M. Bur¬ 
nouf, in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1853, p. xiii. (published 
iu part i. vol. xv. of tho Society’s Journal), the following remarks are made on this 
dissertation : “ Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism, the 
superiority of which his predecessors would be the first to acknowledge, and having 
the advantage of their previous speculations, the value of which M. Burnouf, with 
his never-failing candour, recognizes, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, 
and feel satisfied that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity all the 
information they are capable of affording.” Prof. Weber also in his review of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi (in the Ind. Stud.), speaks in highly laudatory terms of the 
same dissertation. 
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the distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This gift is thus 
exhibited: Good will to slaves and hired servants, and obedience to 
one’s father and mother are good things: liberality to friends, ac¬ 
quaintances, and relations, Brahmans and Samanas, is a good thing: 
respect for the life of creatures is a good thing; this is what ought 
to he said by a father, by a son, by a brother, by a friend, by an ac¬ 
quaintance, by a relation, and even by simple neighbours: this is 
good; this is to be done. He who acts thus is honoured in this World : 
and for the world to come an infinite merit results from the gift of 
the law.” 

From the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we might 
expect that their language, as it is not pure Sanskrit, would coincide 
in a great degree with the Pali, which, as we have already seen, re- 
presents what we may suppose to have been the spoken language of 
some province of northern India about the same period. And such 
proves on comparison to be to a considerable degree the case. In proof 
of this point I shall first proceed to quote the general observations 
made by Professors Wilson, Lassen, and others, on the subject of the 
languages in which the inscriptions are composed; and then supply 
a comparative table, by which some opinion may he formed of the 
degree in which they coincide with, and diverge from, the Paii. 13u 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson (Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., pp. 23(5, ff.) on the language 
of the edicts: 

“ The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous to those which are modelled 
by the rules of the Pali grammar still in use. There are. however, 
many differences, some of which arise from a closer adherence to 
Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un¬ 
settled state of the language. It is observed by Mr, Prinsep, when 
Bpeaking of the Lat inscriptions, 4 The language differs from every 
existing written idiom, and is as it were intermediate between the 
Sanskrit and the Pali.’ The nouns and particles in general follow 

m I might have been in a position to treat this subject iti a more satisfactory 
manner than I can now. hope to do from my own cursory investigations, had I been 
able to consult the Pali Grammar, with appendices on the dialects of Dhauli and 
Girnar, formerly advertised for publication, but never published, by Professor Spiegel. 
(See the cover of his Anecdote Palica, published at Leipzig, in 1845.) 
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the Pali structure; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms; but in neither, any more than in grammatical Pali, 
is there any great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the 
Kapur di Giri inscription departs less from the Sanskrit than the 
others, retaining some compound consonants, as pr in prij/a , instead 
of nya; and having the representatives of the three sibilants of the 
Devanagari alphabet, while the others, as in Pali, have but but one 
sibilant: 130 on the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the 
vowels to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
long and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected with 
the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

“ The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the 
inscriptions with the Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, 
would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and would be scarcely, 
worth the pains, as the differences from either would, no doubt, prove 
to be comparatively few and unimportant, and wc may be content to 
consider the language as Pali, not yet perfected in its grammatical 
structure, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. 

“Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, 
Siam and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the language of 
the Buddhists of Upper India, when the inscriptions were engraved, 
and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits 
of question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that S'akya 
Sinha and his successors taught in Pali, and that a Pali grammar was 
compiled in his day; yet, on the other hand, they affirm, that the 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not 
committed to writing till four centuries after his death, or until b.c. 
153, a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions.” 181 . . . 

“It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred 
language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and its 

130 Weber also remarks (Ind. Stud.iii. 180): “The greater purity of pronunciation 
maintained in the popular dialect of the north-west in comparison with the east, 
is shown by the inscription of Kapur di Grin, in which, according to Wilson’s 
remark (The Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, etc.), not only the three sibilants of 
the Sanskrit, hut also a number of compound consonants, containing an r (such as 
priya, tatra, prati, yatra, putrsi, savntra, kiamfi, snsrusha, s'ramana, bramana, bhratu), 
and some others, such as &t, str, have been preserved.” 

131 See, however, the remarks in the preceding section, p. 57. 
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use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin. 132 It 
seems more likely that it was adopted as being the spoken, language 
of that part of India where Fiyadasi resided, and was selected for his 
edicts that they might be intelligible to the people.” .... 

“We may, therefore, recognize it as an actually existing form of 
speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is always 
identified with the language of Magadha or Behar, the scene of S'akya 
Sinha’s first teaching j but that there are several differences between 
it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and as it 
occurs in. Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen remark, 
still nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the north 
than Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, 
being more analogous to the S'aurasenl dialect, the language of Mathura 
and Dchli, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such 
an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom S'akya and his 
successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in 
which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, 
seems to have been rather the spoken language of the people in Upper 
India, than a form of speech peculiar to a clues of religionists, or a 
sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Fiyadasi, although not 
incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a con¬ 
clusive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious 
belief.” 

Some observations of Prof. Lassen regarding these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the Pali, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p. 59). He remarks in another place (Ind. 
Alt., ii., 221, 222): “These inscriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, because they exhibit to us in an 
authentic shape the most ancient forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
and furnish us with a secure basis for the comparative grammar of the 
grial Sanskritic family of languages, which became so variously de¬ 
veloped.” 

professor Wilson has since, however, from an examination of the Bhabra 
inscription, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it “ enough sufficiently indis¬ 
putable to establish the fact that Priyadarsi, whoever he may have been, was a 
follower of Buddha.”—(Journ. R. A. S., vol. xv., p. 367.) 
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these inscriptions wo possess specimens of throe vernacular 
dialects, one from the border country to the north west, a second from 
western, and a third from eastern Hindustan. The inscriptions on 
the pillars of Dehli, Allahabad, etc., differ only in particular forms 
from the Dhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they possess in the main 
the same character, and may be classed with the Magadhl of the 
grammarians. As this dialect is used even on the Dehli column, 
which is situated beyond the bounds of Magadha, Aioka appears to 
have had a partiality for the vernacular language of his principal 
province; and from the predominating employment of this particular 
derivative of the Sanskrit, we *nay perhaps explain the fact that, 
among the Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this appellation.” 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says: “It is only the rock inscriptions 
which, can be admitted as authentic evidence of the local dialects, 
while the columnar inscriptions eveiy where exhibit the same dialect, 
which consequently cannot have been spoken in every quartet where 
such pillars have been discovered- This remark is especially true 
of the Dehli column. When we consider that, between Cabal, 
Guxerat, and Magadha (which latter province was the native country 
of the dialect employed in the pillar inscriptions), a wide region inter¬ 
venes, inhabited by different branches of the Sanskrit-speaking race, we 
are driven to the conclusion that many other dialects must have been 
current there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscriptions.” 

The following list of words, from the Dehli and Allahabad columns, 
and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Burnouf s Lotus de la Bonne Loi 
(App. x., pp. 665, 724, and 741), will show the correctness of Lassen’s 
remark, that the dialect of the pillar inscriptions resembles the Magadht 
of Dkauli, as exhibited in the comparative list which I shall imme¬ 
diately adduce. Thus on these columns we have dhanrne, dune, sache, 
anugahe , kale, piye, kayune and pdpe, for dhammo, danam, *acha>a, 
anugaho , kcito, piyo, kaydnam and papam ; Juju, vdlirhaksu, mhalatam, 
child, Aliya, puhsa and athihule , for rdjd i vclricharesu, viharatam , dura, 
Anya, purtsa and abhihdro ,* Budhasi, dhartimcuu and suughcisi, for 
Budhamhi, dhammamhi and sanghamht. 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, borrowed from 
the article of Prof. H. H. Wilson, above alluded to, in Yol. XJI. of the 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendix, No. X., 
to M, Burnoufs Lotus de la Bonne Loi, when compared with the Pali 
equivalents which have been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
dialect, as well as the respects in which they differ from one another. 
I must, however, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
these inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particular study j and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred forms 
of language, presumed to ho of about equal antiquity with them, which 
have come down to us in books, we should recollect that the latter 
may have been retouched lxom time to time, to render them more in¬ 
telligible to the readers by whom they were studied in successive 
generations, whereaB the inscriptions have descended to us unaltered, 
except by the defacing action which ages have exercised on the rocks 
on which they are engraved. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious observations of Mr. Tumour, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for December, 1837, p. 1049:— 

“When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparently wholly neglected; when we consider, also, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these inscrip¬ 
tions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate syllables, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel symbols, 
or a small anuswdra dot; and when we further find that the Pah 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined—using single for double, and promiscuously, aspi¬ 
rated and unaspirated, consonants; and also without discrimination as 
to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of n,—the surprise 
which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel will be 
occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the disagree¬ 
ment between our respective readings of* these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list (the Pali column of which owes 
its completeness to Mr. Childers) which I proposed to adduce 
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Table No. YIIL 

Comparative list of words from the rook inscriptions at Girndr , JDhauii , and Kapur di Girt", with their 

equivalents in Pali . 


REFERENCES. 


Wilson, 157. 

Wilson, 158. 

Wilson, 165, 175, ( 
177,198. Bum. 731.\ 

Wilson, 165. 

Wilson, 166. 

Wilson, 190. 

Wilson, 170. 

Wilson, 171, 213. 
Wilson, 171. 

Bur. 731. Wilson,*, 
175,213. j 

Bur. 730. Wilson, 
171, 174, 175. 

Wilson, 171, 174. 

Wilson, 174. 

Wib. 174, 182, 199. 


* 

SANSKRIT. 

GUEtNAR. 

DHAULI. 

KAPUR DI GXRI. j 

PARI. 

ENGLISH. 

devanam 

devanam 

devanam 

devanam 

devanam 

of the gods, 
of the beloved. 

priyaaya 

piyam 

piyasa 

prtyasa 

piycissa 

rqjd. 

rdjUf raja 

laja, laja 

rdja y raya 

r W mm j 

king (nom.) 

rajnah 

ratio , ratio 

lajine 

rath) 

rajtno , ranno 

king (gen.) 

rdjdnah 

rdjano 

tajane 

rajaya 

rdjano 

kings (nom.) 

vijite 

vijitamhi 

» « • « 

vijite 

vijitamhi 

conquered (loc.case.) 

irihshdh 

vachchhd 

lukhani 


rukkhd 

trees. 

paribhogdya 

praiivedana 

paribhogdya 

patibhogaya 

pratibhogayd 

paribhogdya 

enjoyment (dat.) 

pativedand 

pativedand 

pativedana 

. . . . 

representation. 

dvados an 

dvddasa 

duvddasa 

* * .. . 

dvddasa 

twelve. 

panchiisu 

pane ha su 

panehasu 

pachasu 

panchasu 

five (loc.) 

varshdh 

rasa 

vasa 

vanha 

vassa 

years (nom.) 

varsheshu 

vdsesu 

vasesu 

vasheshu 

vassesu 

years (loc.) 

mdtari y pitari 

mdtari , pitari 

. 

matapitushu 

mdtari , pitari 

mother, father (loe.) 

mitra 

mita 

.... 

mitra 

mitta 

friend. 

iusrusha. 

sususa 

stisum 

su&miha 

suisusa 

obedience. 

brahmana 

(bahmana 

\bdmhana 

bambhana 

babhana 

]> bramana 

brahmana 

Brahman. 

sramanandm 

samandnam 

sumanehi 

irarnana 

samandnam 

| S'ramanas (gen, and 
1 loc., or instr. ?)» 

pranarambhah 

pdndrambho 

pdnalambke 

prandrambho 

pdndrambho 

injury to life. 

antaram 

antaram 

ant a lam 

antaram 

antaram 

interval. 


<§L 
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SAN8KRIT. 

GIUNAR. 

DHAtJLI. 
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( 

divydni 

divyani 

diviydni 

divdni 

Wilson, 175. ^ 

rupani 

rupani 

lupdnam 


( 

purve 

pave 

jntluve 

purve 

Wilson, 190. f 

sarva 

suva 

sava 

sava 

\ 

sarvatra 

savata 

savata 

savatra 

f 

putrah , pautrah , 

putci . potd 

putd 

putrd , . . , 


prapautrah 

papatd 

not* 

pranaiikd 

Wilson, 176. 

dharme , site j 

dhumma mhi 

dhmnmasi 

• • • • 

1 

sllamhi 

si Iasi 


l 

asmin, art lie 

imamhi, athamhi 

imam, athasa 


Wilson, 182. 

dushkaram 

dukaram 

dukalam 

, t # 


apatyam 

apacJmm 

apitaye 

apacha 

Wilson, 183. j 

dharmadhish- 

dhammadki- 

dhmimddhi - i 



fhdndya 

sfdndya 

thdnaye j 

* • • • 

Wilson, 184, 200. 

sthavirandm 

thairdnam 

vadhdnam 

.... 

( 

Ihiksha hat risk u 

bhikaresu 

bhikala 

bhikati 

Wilson, 184. < 

sarveshu 

. » . . 

savesu 

savesu 

1 

twgareshu 

. . . . 

nagalesu 

nagareshu 


avarodhaneshu 

. 

olodhanesu 

orodhaneshu 

Wilson, 190. 

avarodhane 

arodhanamM 

olodhanasi 

orodhanasi 

Wilson, 184. 

bhaymlndm 

. 

bkagkmimm 


Wilson, 190. 

garbkagdre 1 

garbm -grihe (?) j 

gabhagdramhi 

gabhatapasi 

gabhagartm 

- 

vachasi 

vachamhi 

• ■ . 

vachasi 

\ 

vinUc 

vinitamhi 

vimtasi 

vinaiasi 

Wilson, 203. 

prm'dse 

pavdsammhi 

pavdausi 

pavasa 

Wilson, 191, 194. 

utthane 

ustemamhi 



Wilson, 192, 195, 

utthanam 

ustamm 

suthdna 


Wilson, 392. 

aham 

aham 

hakam 


Wils. 192, 195, 205. 

svargam 

svagam 

svaga 

saga 

Wilson, 192. ! 

etasmai , arthaya 

etdya , at hay a 

etaye, . . . 

day a, athaye 

\ 

chiram 

chiram 

chila 

. 


<§L 


! dir;5a, dibbdni 
| rupa, rupani 
‘ pub he 
sabba 
sahbatiha 
puttd 
paputtd 
dhammamM 
silamhi 

ima mhi,attham hi 
dukkaram 
apache kam 
jdhammadhi- 
{ tthdnaya 

tkerdnam 

snhbesu 

nagaresu 

orodkamsu 

orodhammhi 

bkaginlnam 

gablhagaramhi 

va chasi, va cham h i 

vinttamki 

pavdsamhi 

utthxwamhi 

ut{hdna 

aham 

saggam 

(imassa, aithdya, 

! attliassa 
chiram 


divine. [pi.) 

forms (nom. & gen. 

before, 
all. 

everywhere, 
sons. F grandsons, 

grandsons, great- 
) virtue, goodness 
) Qoc.) 
this object, (loe. and 
difficult. [gen.) 

progeny, 

1 supervision of re- 
/ iigion (dat.) 
/elders: religious 
f teachers (gen.) 
livers on alms, 
all (foe. pi.) 
cities (loc. pi.) 
fortresses (ioc. pi,} 
palace- (loc. sing.) 
sisters (gen.) 
tinner apartments. 

I (loe.) 
word (loc.) 
polite (loc.) [(loc.) 
departure from home 
elevation (loc.) 

: elevation. 

I. 

heaven. 

j this object (dat.) 
long. 
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Bum. 731. 

sreshtham 




se\tham 

best. 

Wilson, 193. 

parakramena 

pardhamena 

paXdkamena 

parahamena 

parakkamena 

valour (instr.) 

Wilson, 198. j 

rdgah 

rago 

Idgd 

rago 

rago 

passion. 

kritajnatd 

katomnatd 

. 

katanata 

katannutd 

gratitude. 

firmness of devotion. 

Burn, 755. Wils. 198. 

dridhabhaktitd 

dadhahhatitd 

. . . . 

dadhahhatitd 

dalkabhattitd 

Wilson, 198. 

nitya 

nicha 

niche 

nicha 

nichcha 

constant. 

Wilson, 199. 

etadrisdni 

etarimni 

edisdni 

edisdni 

etddisdni 

such (neuter pi.) 

Wilson, 200. 

yatra 

ydta 


yatra 

yatra 

journey. 

pariprichchhd 

paripuchhd 


pariprutGchhu{ ?) 

paripuchchhd 

question. 

Wils. 204. Bum. 736. 

bhmtrd 

hhdtd 

hha lin'd 

bhata 

bhatard 

brother (instr.) 

Wils. 215. Burn. 761. 

grikasthani 

gharastdni 



\{gkara ) qaha- 
\ tthdni (Dh. 72.) 

) domestic (nom. pi. 

) neuter.) 

Wilson, 215. 

vividhaya 

vividhaya 

. . . . 


vividhaya 

various (instr. fern.) 

pujayd 

pujaya 


. 

pujaya 

honour (instr. fern.) 

( 

vriddhi 

vadhi 

. • 


vaddhiy vuddhi 

increase. 

Wilson, 215. Burn.) 
761,765. j 

atmdf atmanah 

atpa , atpano 


. . . . 

attdy aitano 

self: of self. 

Burn. 761. 

garhd 

garahd 



garahd 

reviling. 

Wilson, 225. 

chatvarah 

{ehatidro (?) / 

.... 


I ehatld.ro 

four. 

Wilson, 158, 233. 

asti 

asti 


asti 

atthi 

is. 

Wilson, 165, 191, \ 
198,212. / 

nd8ti 

ndsti 

f natthi , nathi, 
i not ha 

ndsti 

natthi (B. 649) 

is not. 

Wilson, 166. 

ropitdni 

ropdpitani 

lopdpitdni 

. . . . 

ropdpitani 

planted. 

Wilson, 191. 

aropitam 

aropitam 

alopite 

. . . . 

aropitam 

intrusted. 

Wilson, 205. 

apavaditavyam 

ovaditavyam 

. . . . 

. 

ovdditabbam 

to be blamed. 

Wils. 170, 182, 203. 

aha 

aha 

aMy kahu (?) 

ahaii 1 ** 

aha 

says. 

Wilson, 176. 

tishthantah 

tistanto 

. . . . 

titthanto 

standing (nom. pi.) 

Wils. 176, 191, 200. 

bhavati 

bhavatiy hoti 

hoti 

btiOtiy hoti 

bhavatiy hoti 

is 

Wilson, 182, 190. 

bhuta 

bhuta 

hutd 

bhuta 

bhuta 

been. 

Wilson, 182, 203. 

karati 

karati 

Tcaleti 

karati 

karoli 

does. 

Wilson, 191. 

karomi 

karomi 

ba ld mi 

karomi 

karomi 

1 do. 

Wilson, 190. 

kritam 

katam 

hate 

kita 

katam 

done. 

Wilson, 184. 

nishthitah 

nistito 

nisita 

nuliiita 

pittkito 

placed. 

Wilson, 192. 

kartavyam 

katavya 

kataviya 

.... 

f katahbarn, 1 

\kattabbam / 

to he done. 


l3j The ancient form of aha according to Wilson, p. 171. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

_ 

GIRNAR, 

DHATJLI. 

KAPUR DI 0181. | 

PALI. 

ENGLISH. 

Wilfon, 192,195. 

parakramami 

parakamami 

palabamdva 

parakamama 

parahramati 

parakkamdmi 

I have power. 

Wilton, 209. 

pardkramati 

pardkamate 

paldkamati 

pamkkamati 

he has power. 

Wilson, 192, 195. 

tishihtt 

tisteya 

tbili, hotu 

thitikdj bhotu 

tit t key y a 

let it endure. 

Wilson, 199. j 

abhuvan 

ahumu 

abhavasu 

ahesum 

they were. 

*an 

santo 


santu 

santo 

being (nom. sing. 

Wilson, 216. 

| kshanoti 

chkanoti 

.... 



hurts. [part.) 

| garhate 

garahati 


, . . . 

garahati 

reviles. 

Bum. 666, 669. | 

'■ pasyaii. driiyati 

j (?) ' 

} .... 

jdekhati (on Dehli 
I pillar.) 

j. ... 

ipassati, diehchha- 
\ti(dekhadi Prak.) 

]he sees. 

Wilson, 223. 

j labdheshu 

laddknu 


.... 

laddhesu 

(obtained (loe. pi. 

\ past part.) 

Bum. 761. 

varddhayati 

mdhayati 


. 

vaddheti 

he increases. 

Bum. 731. { 

dars ayitva 

dasayitpd 



dassetvd 

having shown. 

tishthati 

tithati 


. 

tUtkati 

stands. 

Burn. 757, 758. 

ajnasuh 

nayasUy nayisu(?) 


. , 

anhdsum 

they knew. 

Bum, 7»59. 

Bum. 659, 654, ) 

iydya 

aydya (?) 

.... 

.... 

.... 

he went. 

Lass. Ind. Alt. ii. } 
227, note 4. ) 

parityajya 

pariehagitpa 



pariehehajitm, 

having left. 


From an examination of this list, it will be seen that, as Professors Wilson and Weber remark (above, p, 107), 
the Kapur di Giri inscription departs less from the Sanskrit in the particulars which they specify than the others 
do; that the language of the Girnar inscription coincides most of the three with the Pali; while in the use of l 
for r, and e for o } the Dhanli inscription hears the well-known characters of the Magadht. 134 In general the whole 
language of these inscriptions is so well characterized by Professor Wilson in the passage I have already extracted 
(p. 106, ff.) } as to render any further remarks upon them superfluous. 

134 It is worthy of remark that in a passage of the S'atapatha Brahmana, 3, 2. 1, 23 (p. 235), the Asuras, who, perhaps, represent some 
barbarous tribe, are introduced as using the Magadhi form alavah instead of arayaii , enemies. Te asurafi dttavachaso 44 he alavo he 
alavah ” iti vadanto parababhuvuh j “The A suras, marred in their utterance, and crying out *0 enemies, 0 enemies,’ were defeated.” 
This passage is quoted, with some variety of reading, in the Mahabhushya, pp. 18 and 64. 
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YII.— The Dialed of the Buddhist Gdthds , and its relation to the 
Bali: Summary of the results of this and the preceding Section. 

I now come to the last of the varieties of corrupted Sanskrit to 
which I referred in. p. 10, viz., the language which we fmd in the 
Gathas, or metrical portions occurring in such works as the Lolita 
Vistara, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama Buddha. An 
account of the peculiarities of this dialect, as it i3 convenient to call it, 
has been given by Babu Rajendralal Mitra, in No. 6 of the Journal 
As. Soc., Bengal, 1854. Of the Lalita Vistara, from which the speci¬ 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduced by myself, 
arc drawn, Professor MiiHer remarks, that though “on account of its 
style and language,*’ it “had been referred by Oriental scholars to a 
much more modern period of Indian literature,’* it “can now safely 
be ascribed to an ante-Christian era, if, as we are told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of the 
canonical books of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 a..j>” 136 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Eajendralal’s dissertation ih 
his own words, omitting only those portions which appear to be of the 
least importance; making occasional abridgments; and adding, in some 
places, to the number of the specimens he has given of the Gfitka forms. 

u 0f the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the Pali 
and the Milgadhi have hitherto been supposed to bear the closest 
resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of Nepal has brought to our knowledge a new dialect, 
bearing a still closer affinity to the classic language of the East than 
either of the former. Nepalese chroniclers have named it Gatha 
(ballad), 136 probably, from its having been principally used by the 
scalds and bards of mediceval India. For nearly a similar reason the 

185 Buddhist Pilgrims, in “ Chips, ” (1st od.) vol f i., p. *25 8 . 

136 [The antiquity of certain compositions, called GdMs , is proved by the fact 
that the expression mmigatha, the g&thas or verses of the Muni, or Munis, occurs in 
the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhabra. Burnout, App. x. to Lotus, pp. < 24, 
72o, 720; Wilson, Jour. It. A. S-, vol xvL, pp. 359, 363, 367. Babu RajendraliU 
also refers to the Mahuwanso, p. 252, where gat has are mentioned.—J.M.] 

us* On this Prof. Benfey remarks, Gott, Gel Anz. for 1861, p. 134: “On the 
other hand, Babu ItajeadmlaTs views on the origin of these Gathas have very much 
to recommend them; they require only a slight modification, the substitution of 
inspired believers,—such as moat of the older Buddhists were,—sprung from the 
lover classes of the people,—-in the place of professional bards,” 
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Balenese style the language of their poets, the Ktnvi or poetical, and 
the language of the Vedas is called Chhandas (metrical), whence, by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the Zend of the old Persians, 

“M. Burttouf, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ‘ a barbarous Sanskrit, in 
which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and PrUkrit, appear to be 
confounded.’ 137 It differs from the Sanskrit more in its neglect of the 
grammatical rules of the latter than from any inherent peculiarity 
of its own. The niceties of the Sanskrit forms of declension and 
conjugation find but a very indifferent attention from the Gatha 
versifier; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes according to the 
exigencies of his metre with as much veneration for the rules of 
Pdnini as the West Indian Negro has for those of Liudley Murray; 
indeed, the best illustration that can be given of the relation which 
exists between the Sanskrit, the Gatha, and the Pali, would be 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

u The Gatha exists only in a versified form, and is to be met with 
in that class of Buddhist writings called the Mahdvaipulya or the 
* highly developed’ sutras. It occurs generally at the end and often 
in the middle, but never at the commencement of a chapter, and 
contains a poetical abstract of the subject described in the prose 
portion of the works. The latter is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the subject-matter, and often 
adverts to circumstances unnoticed in the former. 

“ The Gatha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile octo¬ 
syllabic anmhfup , to the most complicated mrdulavikridita. Its 
peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition; it pro¬ 
fesses to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its rules. In it we 
fmd the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their ex¬ 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying 
their places, and time-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms. At one place, orthography 
is sacrificed for the sake of prosody and a word of a single short 
syllable is inflated into one of three syllables, while at another the 
latter yields to the former and a molosans supplies the place of a 
pyrrhic or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades tho whole, and 
syllables and words are retrenched and modified with an unsparing 
187 L’Hiatoire du Buddhisme, p. 104. 
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kind. In tlic Lalifca Vi a tar a instances of these peculiarities occur in 
great profusion, and they may be generally referred to (A) exigencies 
of metre, (B) provincialisms, and (0) errors of syntax and prosody. 

“ A.—Of the changes which may he attributed to the exigencies 
of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of vowels, elision of 
consonants, and the segregation of compound consonants and long 
vowels into their simple elements, appear to be the most frequent. 
We shfdl quote a few instances: 

1st. “ Of the prolongation of vowels the following may be taken 
as examples. 138 

“ iVd cha for na cha ; no cha for m cha; praydto for prayalah, 
rodamuna for rudamdna . 

2nd. “Of contractions of vowels, instances occur almost in every 
gloka. They are generally effected by the use of short for long 
vowels, and the substitution of i and u for e, ai, o, and au: for 
example, yclmi for ydtne ; dharenti for dhdrayanti ; m drumamra for 
drumavardk ; mdya for may a ; ghanta for ghanfa ; pujam dam for 
pijdm etunb; yatha for ycithd ; tot ha for tathti ; sa da for sadu, 

3rd. “Elisions of vowels and consonants are also very frequent; 
they are effected principally with a view to economy and euphony. 
Final ses are invariably elided. Take for instance : nabhe for nabhasi ; 
apm'fih for apmrasah ; ,4 ° sadarchhhandhi for saidrehuhi skandhe; ima 
dftihia v ad ham for itndth dvishtvd, nvcbdlidwi; fit S chav t for Mi&chcichdvfl ; 
pranidhenti for pranidhydyanti ; mand for manawli ; ma for etena. 

4th. “Of the division of long vowels and compound consonants 
into their short and simple elements, the following are instances of 
constant occurrence: 

“ Rattiye for rdtrydh , or rdtryam ; turiyebhi for tiiryebhyah; gildno 

m Quoted from the edition of the Lalita Vistara, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

[ Vi[} Other instances of the same abbreviation (common also in the Pali and 
Prakrits) are enti for ay anti; upenti for upaymti; jamnti for janaymti; janehi 
fvxjumya; mochehifox mocha ya ; bodluhii or bvdhaya ; purehi toxpuraya ; dar&enti 
for dud ay anti, and numerous others.— 1 M.] 

ho On' this Professor Benfey remarks in the GoM. Gel. Anz. for 3 ajmary, 1361, 
p. 131: “ Such forms, as, fox instance,• aptara for apsaras, appear already in abun¬ 
dance in the Vedas, and arise, not from the exigencies of the metre, but from the fact 
of .terminations in as passing’ into terminations in a” He then goes on to refer to 
th ? great importance of this Gatha languag-o ; and expresses the hope of beino able 
to exhibit this in a grammar of this form of speech, which he had then already 
prepared, but which has not yet been published. 
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for gldno; nlri for stri ; turiya for tilryya ; ahildntaka for aldCmtaka; 

Mesa for kle&a ; hiri for hri ; iiri for sr%; iiriyd for kr iya ; singe for 
kriye; demye for devydh; pujdrdham for pajurham ; padum&m for 
padmuni; ddnacharlya for danacharya ; supina for soapruim . 141 

u This tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants forms a 
principal characteristic of mediaeval and modem Indian phonology. 

The Pali and the Prakrit owe their origin entirely to this cause. The 
Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large extent, and the 
.Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 

“B.~The provincialisms of the Gratha include neglect of gender, 
number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of declensions, corruption 
of pronouns, and new forms of conjugation. 

(1.) “Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the following 
may be taken as examples: v isu ddhan irm a la m for vifoiddhanirmaldn 
(singular for plural); buddhafahetram for buddhakshetrani (singular for 
plural); dsaninu, for Guandt (instrumental for ablative); bodhmivafa 
far bodhmivafdt (objective for ablative); urddha hastd for urddhau 
imtau (plural for dual); kechid ekapude for kechid ekapddena (locative 
for instrumental); trilokam for triloki (neuter for feminine ); Jcdranam 
for knranCtm (singular feminine for plural neuter); nakshatrdh for 
nakshatrdni (masculine for neuter); prithu for prithamh; me karma 
for imani karmdni . 

(2.) “Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use of u in the room 
of all 11 ectional affixes,” as ratanu for ratnam ; aha for ahum, £7\is 
also merely put for the inherent a y as in two of the following cases 
hhaymaifiskritu for kshayasafiiskfita; niMr&ntu for nuhkrdnta ; pari- 
variiu for parivdritah . The next are instances in which the case ter¬ 
minations are omitted: laukika for laukikdh ,* chitrakarma for chitra- 
karmdnah; and such instances are of continual occurrence. 

(3.) “ The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are fre¬ 
quently met with in the LaiiLa Vistara. They apparently lead the 
way to the formation of pronouns in the modern vernaculars :— 

[ 141 Other cases are viyuha for vyuha; ratana for ratna; saktycinam for 
ddkydmm ; ndnya for ndrydh; vajirikuya for vajrakdya ; sakkitam for saktatn; 

4uhula for 4ukla; nyaaiya for nyasya; dbhujiya for abhujya; akampiyo for 
akampyah, etc.—J.M.] 





“ Mahya for mama and mattah; tubhja for ivdya (sic) tvdih, and 
tava; m ayu for mhah; te for ta ; hakim for kutra and Icena. 


(4.) il The new forms of conjugation observable in the Gatha aro 
attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation ; they follow no fixed 
rale, and are the result of that natural tendency to abbreviation which 
in the English originates “ wont” from u will not,” and “shant” 
from u shall not.” The following are a few examples : 

“ Dadami and demi for dado mi; blmi for bJuwmi; Ihoti for bhavati ; 
bhonti for bhavanti; ramishyasi for ramsyase; druhi for urohat ; aranl 
or rani for amt; utthi for uttishtha; dada for dada&va; sunohi and 
iuna for srinu ; mmchami for amuncha; blmhji for bhdmhytimi-v-ni4i- 
tah-anti-si-thah-iha ; 143 parihatha for parikathaya; nyas ? for nidadhuh ; 
sanuvantl for Srinvanti; sunitvd , srunitvd , hinityci and irutya for irutvd; 
homhyaii for sroshydti; iunya for srfivydn; oruhitvd for avaruhya ; 
ylapayim for yldpaydmdsuh ; jahitvu for hitvd ; buddhitvu for buddhvd . 

“ It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, in 
many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in other affiliated 
dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the verb to he is 
bhavati, which in the Gatha changes to bhoti by the conversion of the v 
into o and the elision of the a before and after it ( bhonti in the plural, 
and bhosi in the second person singular), and thence we have hoti, hosi , 
and honti in the Magadki, S'unitvti for drutva is the first step to the 
formation of sunid in Bengali, while sunohi passes into suno with 
nothing but the elision of an inflection. 

<*0,—In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 
follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, but in the formation of compound 
terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to the canons of 
panini and Yopadeva. They seem, however, to be the consequence of 
haste and inattention, and are not referrible to any dialectic peculiarity.” 

There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the Gatha 

142 [I have noted also mi for mahyam and mayd ; it for tvaya (Lv. pp. 256, 358, 
380, 399) ; tax i for tmya (p. 125) ; anabhih for ebhih (p. 304).—J.M.] 

143 [I find the following additional irregular forms of the verb bhu, “to be,” viz., 
bhanti for bhavati , abhushi for abhut, abhushi h for abhuh {?), ababhiwan for 
abhuvan, bhavi for bhavishyani and bhavdni , bhaviya and bhaveya (resembling a 
Pali form of the same tense) for b ho vet, bhohi lor bhava , bhaviya and bhaviak for 
bhutvdy anubhaviyd for mubhuya , prabkdmi and prabhama for prabhavdmi and 
p jbhavdmah. The forms asntah for smah } and dsi for aati, or aslt, also occur. J.M.] 
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dialect, which have been either passed over, or but briefly noticed 
by Babu Bajeudralal, and which yet present some points of remarkable 
interest. Thus the plural instrumental in cbhih, which is so general 
in the Yedas, is in constant use in the Gathas also, as in the instances 
SahycbJiih , sattvebhih, ganebhih, smhdsanebhih , ddrakebkih, eketakebhih, 
employed instead of the form, Sdkyaik, sattvaih, etc., which is alone 
current in modem Sanskrit. It is from this older form in ebhih that 
the Pali form of tfie same case in ebhi, or ehi, is derived, as in the 
word buddhebhi) or buddhehi (Clough, Pali Gram., p. 19). Again, 
we find in the Gathas various olber cases besides those above 
noticed in winch the case-terminations of the declension in a are 
substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for those proper 
to the latter form of declension. Thus, for jagatah and jagati (the 
gen. and loc. of jag at), we have jagasya and jage; for ndmnd (instr, 
of ndman ), we have ndmena; for mahdtmdnam we have mahdtmam; for 
anantayasascm we have anantaya&am; for harmamh (gen. of karrian) 
we have hmnaxya; and for duhitaram , accusative of the word duhitri 
(ending in ri), we have duhitam , the accusative of feminine nouns 
ending in d. This change is one to which the Pali inclines (as in 
the form Brahmassa , as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to 
which a still more decided tendency is observable in the Prakyit. 
(See Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd., p. xxiii., xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also in the Gathas instances of the quite different 
change of e into i in the locative, as loki, gehi, udari, for the proper 
form Joke, gelxe, udare . The particle api (also) is contracted to pi, as 
in Prakrit; thus we have ahampi for alum api , Uibhyampi , for tuhh- 
yam api, vayampi for vayam api , napi for ndpi, iathdpi for taihdpi, 
pnnopi for punar api: so also Hi is contracted to ti, as in ahanti for 
aham iti . Again, wo have the peculiar forms jihmi , jihma, and jaha 
for yathd; yathariva for yathaiva m (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s 
Gram., p. 11); siti for emriti; pa(he for patheshii, and uhj,ikdn for 
yashtidhurakun (macebearers). 

Many of the changes in the Gatha verbs are in part the same which 
we fiud in Pali. Thus, for the correct, Sanskrit forms chodayanti, 
tarpayishyanti, nivarttayati and dharayanti, we have chodenti, tarpesh- 

144 Sec the further instances of interpolation of letters already adduced above, 
p. 70, and note. 
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yati ) nkartteU and dharentl , winch, in Pali, would be chodenti , tap - 
pmatt, nivatteti , and dharmti . Again, for avalamlate we have olambate , 
which would take the same form in Pali. The modifications mmcJd 
for avoohat , munchi for amunchat, gachchhi for agachchhat ) dkydyi for 
adhydyat ) correspond in some measure to such Pali forms as akdsi for 
aMrshlty aliasi for akdrshit, addsi for adat, ahosi for abhtit, affhdsi 
for asthdty abadhi for abadhlt , etc.: and snapimum for sntipaydmasuh or 
ammpariy is nearly the same as the Pali form apackimUy the third person 
plural of the third preterite. The Gatha forms darinhyim for draksh - 
yasi } mntihyati for sroshyati , kshipishyati for hhepsyatiy and spris- 
ishyati for sparhhyati or sprafahyati, are analogous to the Pali forms 
vedusami for vetsynmi , bJmnjmdmi for lhokshydmi } and dessmtimi for 
dehhydmi . The Gatha past indeclinable particles also, such as bhaviU)d } 
ramitvdy hanitvd, labliitva , stuvitvd , manitvd , vijihitvd , hmitvti, sprikitvd 
for bhutvdy mantvdy halvd f labdhvd } stutvd , matvd, vi+hiivd, tirutva, and 
8prishtvd f are formed on the same principle as the similar Pali ones, 
pavmtvdy jdnitvdy bhunjitvd, for pro, 4 * eshfvdy jndtvd, and bhuktvd. 
Of the forms karitya and kariydna for kritvdy the latter coincides 
in its termination with such Pali forms as sutvdna and disvana for 
irutvd and drish(vd . Again, we have the forms kampayanto, vara - 
yanto, vinishkramanto, viryavavU (part. nom. sing.), for kampayan, etc., 
which coincides with the Pali and Prakrit. The same may be said 
of pekshm for prehhase j tdva for tavat ; smardhiy kurvahiy bhandhiy 
casdhiy for sm(wa } hiru, bhana and vasa respectively; cteviye and devlye 
for devyah \ tapasmi for tapasi ; talasmin for tale; arhantebhih for 
arhadbhih ; prabhuyd for prabhdydy vdohayd for vdchu. For tyaktvd I 
find the word chhorayitvdy which does not seem to be much used in 
Sanskrit, though Wilson, in his Dictionary, gives clhorana in the sense 
of “leaving.” I quote the following additional anomalous forms, 
viz., pit hit d for pishtdy pithitdni for pratkitdm, vimapl for vyasndpa - 
yan, mapit for sndpayitvd f kshipinsu for hhipanil , bhaviya for bhavet y 
pratishthihitvd for pratishthlyay datti for dadati , deti for dadatiy dami 
for dasyamiy diyatu for diyatamy darthi for da data h y daditu for datum , 
deity dadia and dadiya for dattvd ; hurumi for karomi, karonti for Jcur- 
vantiy or karhkyanti ; karoma for harishyumah ; Jcareya for kvryuh ; 
karitya, hariyey and kariyd for kritva ; prakarohi for prakuru ; grihltya , 
grahiya for grihitvd ; bhimnmi for Ihinadmi\ vademi f or vaddmi; vyus- 
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thuya for vyatthdya ; sthihiya for sthitvd ; utihihitva for utthdya ; dru- 
hitya for druhya, pardhaniya for pardhatya; uttJdhet for uttidfkd; 
charoii for charati ; minitva for matvd ; sahhitam and saktitam for 
saUam ; uchchhrepaya for uthshepaya ; miyati for mriyate ; purima for 
pilrva; vidu for vidvan; vidubhih for vidvadbhih ; labJme for Idbhdya ; 
mmhritdttah for saMskritdt, or earns Jrniat ah; janami for jdndmi; hhdsi 
for bhashite) vinenti for vineshyati; janeshi or janaisto, for janayuhyati; 
adriiuh for adrahhuh ; pasyeta for dnsyate; adhyeshtu for adhyetum ; 
chmtayd for chintayitvd ; vademi for vadiimi; vandima for vandamahe; 
atilmmetum for atih mvitxm. (In all these oases, I should observe, the 
Sanskrit equivalents are given according to the notes in the printed 
edition of the Lalita Vistara.) Nouns and participles are frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllable lea, as rodantako , gaclihama ~ 
nab, bhdshamdnikdh , dadmtikah ,, roditavyakah , dgatikdh y ddsmikdh 
for rudan (or rather rodanto ), gachhamane, bhdshamdndh, dadaiyah, 
roditavya/i, a.yatuh, dardhah. This insertion of ka is also to be noticed 
in the following verses of the Yajasaneyi sanhita, xxiii. 22, f.; where 
yald and asakau, yaJcah and asakan , stand for yd } yah, and asau. 

Very peculiar is the use of the a privative in ajanehi for ma janaya , 
“donot cause/’ 

The use of abbre viated, or otherwise irregular, forms, such as hbhifov 
lapsyase, or labdhah y gachchi for agachhat, chaU for chalita, munehi for 
amunchat , avachi for avochat , niveiayi for nive&ittih, chhadayi for chhada- 
yati 9 parichan for paryacharah and parichdrim , varichari for vardcha- 
ranam , tyaji for tyaktu , tyaktva , and tyaktaran, snum for smritam and 
emaramm , varshi for varshitvd, vraji for avrajat, sparU for sprash(um , 
utthz for uttishtha and utthdya , is extremely common, and, as will be 
seen from the equivalents following each word, these forms aio very 
variously interpreted by the commentator, and supposed to stand for 
verbs in the present, past, and future tense, aud in the imperative mood, 
and for participles active and passive, as well as for nouns. The penul¬ 
timate syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, as in the Yedic let 
form, as in moohaydti, dharshayati , eahdti , labhdti , driUsi , vrajdsi, for 
mochaydti , etc., for which the commentator generally substitutes the 
present tense, but sometimes the past, and sometimes the future. This 
form is even found with the augment in adrUusi, rendered by the coxn- 
mentator paiyati or adrahhit. 
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I proceed with the quotations from Bobu RajendralaTs Essay. 
a Of the origin of the Gatha nothing appears to he known for cer¬ 
tain. M. Burnouf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance ; he says:— 

1 This fact (the difference of language of the different parts of the 
Yaipulya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that there was- 
another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of 
the three convocations), and it agrees with the development of the 
poetical pieces in which these impurities occur, in showing that those 
pieces do not proceed from the same hand to which the simple Sutras- 
owe their origin. There is nothing in the books characterized by this 
.difference of language, which throws the smallest light on its origin. 
Are wo to look on this as the use of a popular style which may have 
developed itself subsequent to the preaching of Sals y a, and which 
would thus be intermediate between the regular Sanskrit and tho 
Pali,. — a dialect entirely derived from, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition of 
writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who en¬ 
deavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill understood, 
with the freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect ? It will be for history to decide 
which of these two solutions is correct; to my mind the second ap¬ 
pears to be tho more probable one, but direct evidence being wanting, 
we are reduced to the inductions furnished by the very few facts as 
yet known. Now, these facts are not all. to be found in the Nepalese 
collection; it is indispensably necessary, in order to understand the 
question in all its bearings, to consult for an. instant the Singalbse 
collection and the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. ‘What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts are there written in Pali ; 
that is to say, in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idiom 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect which 
is found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in India. Is it 
in this dialect that the poetical portions of the great Sutras are 
composed? By no means; the style of these portions is an inde¬ 
scribable melange , in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which some are entirely Pali, and others popular in the most general 
sense of the term. There is no geographical name to bestow upon 
a language of this kind ; but it is at the same time intelligible how 
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such a jargon may have been produced in places where the Sanskrit 
was not studied systematically, and in the midst of populations which 
had never spoken it, or had known only the dialects derived more or 
less remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 
that this part of the great Sutras must have been written out of India, 
or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated on the 
west era side of the Indus, or in Gashmir, for example; countries 
where the learned language of Brahmanism and Buddhism would be 
cultivated with, less success than in Central India. It appears to me 
almost impossible that the jargon of these poems could have been 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flourished in Hindusthan, 
Then, in fact, the priests had no other choice but between these two 
idioms; either the Sanskrit, i.e. the language which prevails in the 
compositions collected afc Kepal, or the Pali, that is, the dialect which 
is found on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which 
has been adopted by the Buddhists of Ceylon/ 145 

ct This opinion,” continues Baku Eajendralal, “ we venture to think, 
is founded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. The poetry 
of the Gatha has much artistic elegance which at once indicates 
that it is not the composition of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar. Its authors display a great deal of learning, 
and discuss the subtlest questions of logic and metaphysics with much 
tact and ability; and it is difficult to conceive that men who were 
perfectly familiar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas in precise and 
often in beautiful language, who composed with ease and elegance in 
Arxjay Tofaka, and other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and even unable to 
conjugate the verb to be, in all its forms. This difficulty is greatly 

V Hiatoire du Buddliisme Indieu, p. 105. [I have introduced a very few verbal 
alterations into this translation from Burnouf. Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 9, concurs in 
these views of Burnouf:—‘'The Mahay ana Sutras (of the Buddhists) are composed 
in a prose made up of a mixture of irregular Sanskrit, of Pali, and of forms borrowed 
from the vulgar dialects; and the narrative is repeated in verse. Such a medley of 
forms could only, as it appears; have arisen in a country where the learned language 
was no longer maintained in its purity; and, consequently, the writings in question 
wore probably composed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely in 
Kashmir, which plays an important part in the later history of Buddhism.” (See 
also pp, 491, 492, and p. 1153 of the same volume.)—J.M.] 
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enhanced, when we bear in mind that the prose portion of the 
Vaimilya Sutras is written in perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace 
whatever of the provincialism and popular forms so abundant in the 
poetry. If these Sutras be the productions of men beyond the Indus 
imperfectly acquainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be so perfect in every respect, while the other is so impure? 
TYhat could have been the object of writing the same subject twice 
over in the same work, once in pure prose and then in incorrect 
poetry ? 

“It might be supposed—what is most likely the case—that the 
prose and the poetry arc the productions of two different ages; but the 
question would then arise, how camo they to bo associated together ? 
What could have induced the authors of the prose portions to insert in 
their works the incorrect productions of Trans-Indus origin ? Nothing 
but a sense of the truthfulness and authenticity of those narratives 
could have led to their adoption. But how is it likely to be supposed 
that the most authentic account of S'akya, within three hundred years 
after his death, was to be had only in countries hundreds of miles away 
from the place of his birth, and the held of his preachings ? The great 
SutraB are supposed to have been compiled about the time of the third 
convocation (309 n.c.), when it is not at all likely that the sages of 
central India would have gone to Cashmere in search of data, which 
could be best gathered at their own threshold. 

(( The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that the Gatlia is 
the production of boards, who were contemporaries or immediate suc¬ 
cessors of S'akya, who recounted to the devout congregations of the 
prophet of Magadha the sayings and doings of their great teacher, in 
popular and easy flowing verses, which in course of time came to bo 
regarded as the most authentic source of all information connected with 
the founder of Buddhism, The high estimation in which the ballads 
and improvisations of bards are held in India and particularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and the circumstance 
that the poetical portions are generally introduced in corroboration of 
the narrative of the prose, with the words : Tatredam uchjaie , * Thereof 
this may be said,’ affords a strong presumptive evidence.” 

In a review of Buraonfs <( Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” Professor Weber 
(in the Indische Studien, iii. pp, 139, 140) remarks as follows on the 
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views expressed by Burnouf in the preceding passage in regard to the 
language of tbe Gathas: — 

“ The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit was cultivated with less suc¬ 
cess in Kashmir than in Central India) is an incorrect one; since, on 
the contrary, it is precisely in the north-west of India that the proper 
seat of Indian grammatical learning appears to have existed. As 
regards the fact itself, Burnouf may be right, and the jargon of those 
poetical portions may have actually been at one time the local dialect 
of Kashmir, which would preserve a far more exact resemblance to 
the ancient form of speech, than did the Pali and Prakrit dialects 
which were developed in India proper under the influence of the 
aborigines, who spoke differently. But as Burnouf urges elsewhere, 
that the more recent a Buddhistic work is, the purer and more 
correct is its language, it appears to me more natural to assume 
that these poetical portions are fragments of older traditions; because, 
if they were more recent than the rest of the text, there is no 
good ground on which to account for their deviating from them in 
point of language ; or if there were a difference, one would expect that 
the poetical part^ would bo more correct than the prose. This is in 
fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1851, p. 283, where the Lalita Vistara is said to have been * compiled 
in Sanskrit about the end of the sixth century from ballads in an 
obsolete patois of that language, composed evidently by bards at a much 
earlier period.’ ” 

In regard to the point on which Babu Rajendralal is at issue with 
the views of M. Burnouf, I will not venture to express any opinion. 
The peculiarities of the Gatha. dialect are so anomalous that it is very 
difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear that, if not a spoken 
language, it was at least a written language in a remote age: and it 
therefore exemplifies to us some portion of the process by which the 
Sanskrit was broken down and corrupted into the derivative dialects 
which sprang out of it. 

1 subjoin the concluding passage of Babu Itajendralol’s dissertation, 
in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods at which the 
successive modifications of Sanskrit were spoken in India. 

“The language of tho Gatha is believed, by M. Burnouf, to be 
intermediate between the Pali and the pure Sanskrit. Now, as the 
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Pali was the vernacular language of India from Cuttack to Kapurdagiri 
within three hundred years after the death of S'akya, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the Gath a which preceded it was the 
dialect of the million at the time of S'akya^s advent. If our conjecture 
in this respect be right, it would follow that the Sanskrit passed into 
the Gatha six hundred years before the Christian era; that three 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pali; and that thence, 
in two hundred years more, proceeded the Prakrit and its sister dialects 
the S'aurasenl, the Dravidi , 1 * 8 and the Panchali, which in their turn 
formed the present vernacular dialects of India.” 


I have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in review 
the various phases through which the vernacular speech of Northern 
India has gone since it began to deviate from tbe forms of its parent 
Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial dialects of our own day, 
the Hindi, MahrattI, Bengali, etc., which diverge the most widely 
horn the original tongue, I have attempted to ascend, successively, 
from the more recent to the more ancient media) vai vernaculars, and to 
trace backwards their gradual approach in form and structure to the 
language of the Vedas. In Section I. the modern vernaculars are 
considered. In Sections II.—IV. the dialects entitled Prakrit are 
described; and ifchas there been proved that they were either them¬ 
selves the spoken tongues, or at least closely akin to the spoken tongues, 
of northern India before the modern vernaculars came into existence, 
and shown, by a variety of illustrations, that the former approach much 
more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section V. an account 
has been given of the Ptili; and it has been demonstrated at length 
that it, in its turn, is more ancient in its grammatical forms than the 
Prakrits are, and departs less widely than they do from the Sanskrit. 
In Section VI. I have supplied some description of the language em¬ 
ployed in the rock inscriptions of Piyadasi; bv which it is put beyond 
a doubt that different dialects resembling the Pali were in vernacular 

[If by the DrSvidi is meant the Telugu, or any of its cognate languages, it is 
a mistake to class it with the northern Prakrits.—J.M.] 
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use in northern India in the third century n.c. And finally, in Section 
YIL, I have described a form of corrupt Sanskrit occurring in the 
Gith&s or narrative poems in which the actions of Buddha were re¬ 
counted at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should bo able to point out the exact 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscriptions, and 
of the language of the Gathas. We have seen (p. 59) that the Pali 
has some grammatical forms which are older than those of the inscrip¬ 
tions; and vice versd. It is sufficient to say that all these three 
different dialects exhibit a form of Indian speech which is of greater 
antiquity than the Prakrits of the dramatic poems; and that they 
illustrate to us some of the earliest stages of the process by which the 
original spoken language of India, i.e. the early Sanskrit, was disinte¬ 
grated and corrupted. 


Skot. YIH.— On the original use of Sanskrit as a vernacular iongue ; 
on the manner in which the Prakrits arose out of it , and on the period 
of their formation : vinos of Professors Weber , Aufrecht , Lassen, and 
Benfey . 

From the above review of the spoken dialects of India, commencing 
with the modern vernaculars, and going back to the Prakrits and the 
Pali, we discover, as has been repeatedly stated, that the older these 
dialects are, the more closely do they resemble thP Sanskrit, in the 
forms of the words themselves, as well as in the modes of their declen¬ 
sion and conjugation. Judging by the great differences which wo find 
between the modem Indian languages and the oldest forms of the 
vernacular dialects, and by tho gradual changes through which the 
latter have at length passed into the former, we can have no difficulty 
in concluding that the very oldest known forms of the Prakrits also 
had, in earlier ages, undergone similar mutations, and had at one time 
been different in some respects from the languages which have been 
handed down to us: and that the farther back these dialects went, 
the fewer and smaller were their deviations from the oldest forms of 
Sanskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent language, 
and were, in fact, identical with it. And as there is no doubt that 
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these Prakrit dialects, in the oldest forms in which wo can trace them, 
were spoken languages, so we arc further entitled to conclude that the 
Sanskrit itself was at one time, i.e., at tho period before the Prakrits 
broke off from it, a vernacularly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof of this, 1 shall 
first of all present somo general speculations of Professors Cher, 
Lassen, Benfey, and Aufrocht, on tho anterior elements out of which 
the Prakrits (under which term I include all the old vernacular lan¬ 
guages derived from Sanskrit) were developed, and the process by 
which, thoir formation was effected. 

The following is Professor "Weber’s account of the way in which he 
conceives the Prakrits to have arisen:— 147 

“I take this opportunity of once more declaring myself decidedly 
against a commonly received error. It has been concluded (as by Spiegel 
against Roth) from the existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects 
in the centuries immediately preceding our era, that the Sanskrit 
language had died out before these dialects were formed; whereas 
we must, on the contrary, regard the development of both the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit dialects from one common source, viz. the Indo-Ari m 

speech, as entirely contemporaneous.i or a fuller statement of 

this view I refer to my ‘ Yajasanoyi Sanhitto Specimen,’ ii., 204-6; 
and, in proof of what I have urged there, I adduce here the fact that 
tho principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz. assimilation, hiatus, and a 
fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, are prominent in the Yedns, of 
which the following arc examples: kufa—krita, R. Y., i. 46, 4; 
kata=karta (above, p. 30): goha=griha (above, p. 40); guggulu= 
gungulu, Kaiyay., 5, 4 , 17; vivittyai=vivishtyai, Taitt. Arany., x. 
58 (Drav.); yavatsah = yavatyah, S'atap. Br. ii. 2, 3, 4 (yavachah 
Cod. Mill., according to the second hand, and in Sayana); krikalasa, 
Yrili. Ar. Ma., i. 3, 22=krikadasu, Rik., i. 29, 7; purodnia= 
purokUa (comp. dalru=lacryma); pa(lbhih=padbhih; kshullaka= 
kshudraka; bhallaksha=bhadraksha, Chhandogya, 6, 1 (gloss); vixi- 
rida=vikiridra (above, p. .31); gabhasti=grabhasti, or gorbhasti; 
nighantu=nigranthu; ghas—gras; bhnnj=bhranj (orbranj); bbuj = 
bhruj ; bhand=blandus ; bhas=bras. In the latter cases an r has 
dropped out, after it had aspirated the preceding consonants. .... 

147 Indischc Studiun, ii, p, 87, note. 
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Comparative philology exliibitB similar phonetic prakritizings within 
the. circle of the Indo-Germanic languages as compared the one with 
the other.” The same writer says in his Vajas. Sanh. Specimen, ii. 
203, ff. : 148 “I incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Sanskrit Bhasha, properly so called, was ever the common spoken 
language of the whole Arian people, and assign it to the learned alone. 
Just as our modern high-German, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of 
varieties; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects, while they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
moro ancient forms; so also the Vedic dialects became partly combined 
in one stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so 
formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly flowed on individually 
in their own original (Prakyita) irregular force, and continued to be 
the idioms of diifercnt provinces, in the corruption of which they 
participated. The Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, 
therefore, a common and simultaneous origin: the latter did not 
spring out of the former, but rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient language, have often a more antique fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the rules 
of grammarians, has sacrificed the truth of analogy for the sake of 
regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than ancient Vedic 
dialects in a state of degeneracy; while the Sanskrit (or Epic) bhasha 
is the sum of the Vedic dialects constructed by tbfe labour and zeal 
of grammarians, and polished by the skill of learned men. In this 
way we obtain an explanation of two facts : 1st, That the very same 
exceptions which ore conceded by grammarians to the Vedic language 
( chhandas ) are often found in the Prakrit dialects, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedic writings, forms and 
words occur which are more irregular than any Sanskrit word could 
ever be; for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, or forma¬ 
tion existed,—rules which were eventually deduced iu part from those 
very irregularities. All the irregular forms which prevail in the 
Prakrit tongues are to he found througuout the Vedas. In the latter, 
the faculty which creates language is seen exuberant in its early power, 
us Reprinted in Indische Studicn, ii. pp. 110, III. 
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while in the former (the Prakrits) it is seen in the degeneracy of full¬ 
blown licence, luxuriating wantonness, and at last of senile weakness. 
Assimilation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Vedas, not so much in those portions 
which ar. peculiar to the Yajur-veda (which, as forming a transition 
from the Vedic to the Epic period, or rather itself initiating the Epic 
period, has also a style of language of a more modern cast, and adapted 
to grammatical rules), as in the older forma and words of the Itigveda, 
many of which were difficult to understand in the age of the Aitareya 
and Shtapatha Bvo)nnmm( par o^avriitai/aJi: comp. Both, p.li. Vighan- 
tavah). There occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, 
however corrupted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit languages in 
use among the greater part of the people. Of this the word govtnda is 
a clear example, which, according to the ingenious conjecture of Gilde- 
meister, is nothing but gohinda derived from gopendra” 

Professor Aufreeht has favoured me with the following remarks on 
the preceding passages:—“ I consider that in his account of the origin 
of the Prakrit dialects, Professor Weber goes much too far in stating 
them to be contemporaneous with the Veda dialect. The examples 
which he gives are, I conceive, partly erroneous, partly collected from 
late books, and consequently unsuited to establish his assertion. I 
incline to the opinion that the language of the Bigveda was at one 
time universally spoken,* not through the whole of India, but the 
Punjab, that is in the original seats of the Ariana. The dialects 
sprung from it, on the one hand, because the greater part of the popu¬ 
lation were non-Arians, and naturally corrupted a language which was 
forced upon them. On the other part, it is likely that the conquerors 
were forced to marry Sudra women (hence the warning against such 
marriages in Manu), who introduced the vulgar tongue into the family. 
In the last instance, I believe that, by a political revolution, the 
original tribes recovered the government, and * that then the language 
of the masses began to prevail. I agree with Professor Weber iu 
believing that Sanskrit proper, that is, the language of the Epic poems, 
the law books, nay even that of the Brail man as, was never actually 
spoken, except in schools or by the learned.” 

This theoiy of Professor Weber, even if it were correct, would not 
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be inconsistent with the conclusion which I hope ultimately to estab¬ 
lish, viz., that the language out of which the Prakrits grew had itself 
been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of it. It would 
only imply that no one such language as Sanskrit existed during the 
Yedic era, but was then represented by a number of what (to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Prakrits) I may call Sanskritic dialects, which, 
by the continued action of a modifying process all along at work in 
them, were, on the one hand, gradually formed into the dialects which 
received the name of Prakrit, while, on the other hard, by a reverse 
process of aggregation and construction, mother language of a different 
character, and previously non-existent, became developed out of them, 
under tho appellation of Sanskrit. 

Weber’s theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to me to 
be disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Yedic Sanskrit is 
(excepting some archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, while it 
is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It is no 
answer to this that some old Yedic forms, such as the instrumental 
in ebhis, reappear in the Prakrits; for it need not he asserted that, at 
tho earliest period when the Prakrits began to be formed, the Sanskrit 
did not still retain many of its Yedic forms. 

I will now adduce two quotations of considerable length from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, vol. ii., pp. 1147-1149, and 1151-1153, 
on the history of the languages of Northern India, in the courso of 
which he replies to the preceding observations of Weber. 

“The inscription of the Sinha Prince Budradaman, which dates 
from the year 85 n.c., is written in Sanskrit prose, of an artificial 
character, with long compound words. From this fact we may infer 
that Sanskrit was no longer spoken by the common people, but only 
by the Bralimans and other persons in the higher classes.” 

“It has been already shown (p. 486) that in Anoka’s time the 
common people spoke dialects derived from the sacred language, and 
that, at that time, there were at least three such dialects; of which 
one prevailed in Eastern India, tho second in Guzerat, and the third 
in Eastern Cabul. Tho existence of a fourth, of which the seat was 
perhaps in Upper Rajasthan, is attested by the inscription of Megha- 
vahana. It is highly probable that the popular Indian dialects 
existed at a still earlier period than this [the age of Asoka was 
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i$G3-226 b.c., and that of Megliavabana 110 a.b. 149 ];* for the accounts 
of Buddha’s sayings and doings appear to have existed in a double 
form, i.e. both in the vernacular tongues and in Sanskrit. I do not 
venture to assume that the vernacular tongues originated much earlier. 
It is indeed true that we find in the Yedic hymns some individual 
traces of tho- e corruptions which in Prakrit have become the rule and 
characteristic feature of the language. But we must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances and their 
full-blown development, as exhibited in particular local dialects. I 
do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous development, side by 
Bide, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit tongues out of the one common 
source of the Indo-Arian language; but I assume that it was not till 
long after the immigration of the Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were 


149 Lassen, App. pp. x. xxiii. I add another passage on the subject of the muta¬ 
tions of the Sanskrit, and the period at which they may be supposed to have 
arisen, from Lassen's work, p. 692, f., 2nd ed.: “The fact now established, that in 
Affoka's time Sanskrit'was no longer the general vernacular language, is of the 
greatest importance for judging of the older literature. As As'oka promulgated his 
ordinances, which, were intended for the entire people, not in Sanskrit, but in three 
vernacular dialects differing more or less from one another, it follows that the old 
mother-tongue had already become limited to a smaller circle of the population. But 
such a corruption of language is not the work of a few years; the Sanskrit must 
have begun centuries before to be resolved into the popular dialects; we will not 
here take into account the tradition that the Buddhists from the commencement 
announced their new doctrine in Prakrit. The Epic poems nowhere allude to the 
different classes of auditors being unable to understand each other: nor have I yet 
found any reference to a diversity of speech among the Aryans, The Epic language 
now is manifestly the product of speech still fresh, flexible, and living in the mouth 
of the people; we can point out the first beginnings of the Epic style and versifica¬ 
tion in the Upanishads and in the hymns of the Veda, and can thus establish the 
high antiquity of this style. In the Sanskrit literature subsequent to Arfoka’s 
time, even in the oldest inscriptions, we find the artificial language of later ages ; 
and the same is the case in the dramas, which belong to this later period, in which 
we also meet with vernacular* dialects for the lower orders. Although the Epic 
style is still maintained in this later age, it is easily seen, as in the Purftnas, that a 
living stream of speech does not flow here j just as in the case of Apollonius and 
Callimachus, we perceive that they had not learnt the Homeric dialect from their 
nurses; the language is a learned, though often very clever, imitation. These 
considerations convince me that the Epic style was completely formed before the ^ 
time of As'oka, and even much earlier, and that we have it before us in its original 
genuineness. Hence I believe also that on the score of language no valid objection 
can bo alleged against the position that after the critical separation of later j 
elements, we possess in the Epic poems a rich and genuine store of ancient and 
genuine tradition.” 
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formed in the several provinces of India* I further regard it as im¬ 
probable that the Prakrits arose out of one particular dialect of the 
Sanskrit; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed out. 
An account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, according 
to which the Sanskrit had been preserved in greater purity in the 
northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the 
source of the Ganges, are specified by the commentator as such regions. 
This, however, is not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces 
of India there were then fundamental differences in the sacred lan¬ 
guage. 

“No conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties in 
the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit dialects have 
all preserved the form of the instrumental plural in hi (derived from 
bhis) ) in words ending in a , while tho modern Sanskrit has lost this 
form; for tho ancient form in eblm is not peculiar to any particular 
Vedic writings. The preservation of this form only proves that the 
Prakrit dialects began to be formed at an early period, when the 
termination in question was in frequent use. Tho early adoption, 
too, into Sanskrit of words which had become modified according to 
the laws of the Prakrit dialects, testifies, not so much to the early 
creation of popular dialects widely different from each other, as to 
the mere beginnings of such. We have to regard the causes of the 
varieties in the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 
one, which has operated also in other languages, and which is iudeed 
the principal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes and 
the character of the tribes into which a people becomes divided. The 
reason why they have so operated, as they actually have, is in indi¬ 
vidual instances often difficult, nay, impossible, to assign* In this 
way, five principal modem languages, the Provencal, French, Portu¬ 
guese, Spanish, and Italian, have arisen out of the Latin. Of these 
languages, the second, the fourth, and the fifth are rich in dialects. 
The second cause is (as has been already noticed) a special one,—I 
mean the influence exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages 
of the aboriginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who 
discarded their own form of speech and adopted tho Indo-Arian lan¬ 
guage of the province in which they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties into the 
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Prakrit dialects. When these aborigines were particularly savnge and 
uncultivated, it could scarcely fail to happen that thoy occasioned very 
great corruptions of sound and form in the Indo- Arian languages.” 


The second passage is as follows :— 

“It is in the period with which we are now occupied (i.e. that 
between Yikramaditya and the later Gupta kings) that the appellations 
Sanskrit for the classical language, and Prakrit for the forma of speech 
springing from it, must have arisen; because it was now that the 
distinction between the classical language (which was no longer em¬ 
ployed as a spoken tongue except, by the Brahmans and highest classes) 
and the popular dialects became decidedly marked. It has been 
maintained that Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of 
the Arian Indians, but owed its origin only to the learned; and that 
the Vedic dialects coalesced, on the one hand, in a single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost; and on 
the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, became corrupted 
and irregular, and in this corrupt form continued to exist as the 
vernacular dialects of particular provinces. I must dissent from this 
view on the following grounds: First, it has not yet been proved 
(as I have already, p. 1148, observed) that there were any different 
dialects in the Yedic language. To prove that there were, it must 
be shown that in contemporaneous Vedic writings there are found 
variations of such an essential character as to justify us in assuming 
a variety of dialects: varieties observable in writings belonging to 
different ages only show that there was a progressive departure from 
an earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary that 
we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If thereby we mean 
the style of expression, then it may be asserted of many languages 
which have attained a higher .degree of perfection by being employed 
in literature or in public assemblies, that they were not popular lan¬ 
guages. The Athenians and Romans certainly did not, in their 
ordinary life, express themselves in the same style in which their 
orators spoke; and we Germans permit ourselves to make use ot many 
turns of expression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we 
may suppose that the Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If, on the 
other hand, by language we mean grammatical forms, I cannot see 
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why the Indians should not in the earliest ages have made use of the 
same as the contemporary poets employed. This certainly was the 
case also in the succeeding periods. To this it must be added that 
Pfujini, the oldest of the three grammarians who are styled saints, 
uses the word bhas/id (speech) to designate the ordinary language in 
contradistinction to the Yedic, and employs as synonymous with 
blmsMydm the word Joke, i.e. in the world. The language which 
the Sanskrit-Bpeaking Indians then spoke cannot, therefore, have 
been different from this bhashfi ,, or current form of Bpeech. Its fate 
in contrast to that of its daughters has been a peculiar one. Whilst 
among the Greeks the Attic dialect became the general language of 
prose composition, .... and the other dialects became less and less 
prominent, .... and whilst in Germany the new high-German, from, 
its use in literature and education, has more and more superseded the 
popular dialects, tho sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the contrary, 
continued to lose ground, not so'much in local extension, as in its 
employment by the different classes of the population in the same 
countries. It may be assumed that in the time of A.4oka the greater 
part of the people in the countries inhabited by Ariun Indians spoke 
the local dialects, and that only the Brahmans and the principal 
persons spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstance the distribution of the 
dialects in the dramas rests. As the kings who were inclined to the 
Buddhist religion permitted only the popular dialects to be used in 
their inscriptions and coins, it becomes probable that they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other purposes.’* 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and vernacular 
employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat modified form, as a 
refined and sacred dialect, are translated, with occasional abridgment, 
from Prof. Benfey’s article on India (above referred to), p. 245, ff.:— 
“The language which we now call Sanskrit was once, as both the 
ancient and modern dialects which have issued from it distinctly show, 
the prevalent popular speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside 
of it there existed in the remotest times several dialects of one or 
more languages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider, and in later times a continually de¬ 
creasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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over India cannot be decided any more than the era of the immigra¬ 
tion of the people who spoke it. We can only determine the follow¬ 
ing points: First, in regard to extension; (1) the Sanskrit once 
prevailed over a considerable tract west of the Indue, as is shown 
both by many geographical names in those regions, by the accounts of 
Chinese travellers, and by the languages which are now found existing 
there; (2) to the north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as far 
as the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus; (3) to the east, in the 
time of AAoka, as far as the region of the Brahmaputra, though this 
region was not entirely Sanskritized; (4) to the south, Sanskrit 
exercised nearly its full sway as far as the southern frontiers of 
Maharashtra: this is proved by the fact that one of the dialects 
which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, namely, the Prakrit 
pre-eminently so named, is also called the language of Maharashtra, 
and is manifestly the parent of the modern Mahratti; (5) Sanskrit 
penetrated still further to the south, where it formed the language of 
educated people: but this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit¬ 
speaking race had not sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous 
language, as they were able to do in Northern India with a very few 
isolated exceptions. 

u Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language of the 
people we can determine as follows: We find in Anoka’s time two 
vernacular dialects, one in Guzerat, and the other in Magadha, which, 
as their entire structure shows, could not have existed alongside of, 
i.c. contemporaneously with, the Sauskrit, but must have become 
further developed in those provinces after the Sanskrit had previously 
prevaih3d there: consequently the Sauskrit must have died out before 
Asoka, who lived in the third century b.c., and therefore about three 
centuries after the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with 
great probability he assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhists, that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, but in the 
vernacular dialec ts. The sacred language of Buddhism is the Pali, 
which, though varying in many particulars from the language of 
Magadha, and approximating to the principal Prakrit- (the Maha- 
rashtrl), stands yet in a similar relation to the Sanskrit as the latter, 
and the two dialects of Asoka’s inscriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
highly probable that at the period when Buddhism arose, i.e. about 
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the sixth century b.c., Sanskrit was no longer the speech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed by means of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it 
appears in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India 
and the Mahratta country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which sprang out it. But a speech which becomes fixed in such a 
manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three centuries 
for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the people is thrown back to about the ninth 
century befoie Christ. During this and the immediately preceding 
period there existed, as wo have already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the entire Indian empire; and as we now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the people in the 
Mahratta country also at this period, we may conceive this political, 
union to have extended from the Himalaya to the south of the 
Mahratta country. After this political unity had become severed 
(till the period of its restoration under Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinces; and this wds the case with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety of local 
developments which the Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
languages muse, the earliest forms of which boro about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialects to Latin. 

“ But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified by 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which had 
been created in Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools 150 of the Brahmans, and along with it the 
Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of culture and science. When 
aroused to new energy by the attack made upon their system hv the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings composed 
in this sacred language, and declared to be of primeval antiquity: one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu; and then followed 


iso “ Though we'have no distinct external evidence tkut there were any such, 
schools at this early period, wo may yet appeal to the whole intellectual development 
of Indian life, in the form which it must have taken even before the rise of Buddhism, 
as evidence of their existence 
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the Ramayana. But external grounds, as well as the mention which 
they make of tho Yavanas (Greeks), prove these works to have been 
composed at a much later period than that to which they are alleged 
to belong. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
books, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, and is 
connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot possibly have 
proceeded from, a popular dialect, but, on the contrary, arc the pro¬ 
ducts of a learned, or rather a sacred language, which, having died 
out among the mass of the people, had been preserved in the circle 
of the educated priesthood as the medium of intercourse with the 
gods, and of communicating the sacred sciences, and was cultivated 
with the liveliest zeal and devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit 
passed over to those persons who stood in connexion with the priests 
as members of the same administrative caste. When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the lan¬ 
guage of the educated classes, of the court, and the administration 1M 
generally: and even the Buddhists could not abstain from employing 
so valuable an instrument of cultivation. We have only to recollect 
the manner in which the Latin, though long a dead language, re¬ 
mained in use throughout the middle ages, and even in our own time, 
in order to perceive clearly how the Sanskrit also, though it had died 
out as a vernacular tongue between the ninth and sixth centuries n.c., 
should yet have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued 
in use there to such an extent that it can even now be employed as 
an instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects. 
The Sanskrit had, however, here an important advantage over the 
Latin in this respect, that wherever Brahmanism prevailed if wms 
regarded as a sacred language, as all the most sacred books of that 
religion were composed in it. In consequence of this opinion, it was 
considered a religious merit to be even acquainted with it; and a 
Sanskrit grammar, or other work which contributed to a knowledge 
of this language, was and is looked upon as a sacred book. In tho 
same way a knowledge of Hebrew w T as long preserved among the 

151 [We have another instance of a language not vernacular in India being used 
as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unintelligible to the 
mass of the people, was used by the Mahomedans, and after them, for many years 
(until about thirty years ago), by the English, as the language of the law courts and 
the revenue offices.— J.M.] 
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Jews; and even so late as, perhaps, sixty years ago, no one among 
them could lay claim to the character of a learned man unless he had 
learnt the 1 sacred language.’ ” . . . . 

“ At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed form 
(a period which cannot yet be determined, but which may be con- 
jectundly placed in the sixth or seventh century a.d.), the knowledge 
of Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to all who laid claim 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
could not have composed in Sanskrit the leading parts in plays de¬ 
signed for representation before the entire public; and on the other 
hand it must have been constantly used as the language of public 
doeuia. rjts, of religion, and of learned men, for otherwise it could 
scarcely have been put into the mouth of gods, kings, and priests. 
’Whether Sanskrit was at that time the proper court-language, 1 
cannot determine; but I scarcely think it was, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use it.” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
the ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a vernacular lan¬ 
guage, and the later form which it took after its regeneration as a 
ftacred and learned form of speech, so far as he considered himself in 
a position to do so at a period (1840) when he had before him but a 
small portion of the Yedas, which furnish us with almost the only 
means we can have of judging what the earlier language was. 1 ? * He 
remarks: “The late Sauskrit is distinguished from the Yedic by the 
use of extravagantly long compounds. Even if the specimens of the 
Yedas and the Upanishads which are known to me had not shown 
that in this respect there is an essential difference in the use of the 
Sanskrit at the two periods to which I refer, it might havo been 
concluded with certainty, from the character and length of these 
compounds, that such monstrosities could not have been created at a 

is* Had these observations been written now, Professor Benfey would probably 
have seen no cause to modify his main conclusions, though he would have been in a 
position to express himself with greater confidence and precision. [Note in first 
edition, I860.] In his review of the first edition of this work in the Gbtt. Gel. 
Anzeigen, already referred to, p. 135, Prof. Benfey writes as follows : “ I would, now 
that the differences between the Yedic language and the Sanskrit, which was formed 
by a process of regeneration, are more exactly known, say Yedic or old[-Sanskiit 
instead of Sanskrit].*' See Weber's remark above, p. 68. 
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time when the language was in. vernacular uee. Such compounds 
might occasionally have been used with effect; but a living language 
would have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forma f-s we 
find in the late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy comprehension 
impossible. On the other hand, the effort to employ such compounds 
was quite suitable to a learned language, and to a loomed poetry, 
which was far removed from the real life of the people. In like 
manner the laws of Sandhi, as practised in its widest extent in later 
Sanskrit, must have been equally foreign to the ancient vernacular 
Sanskrit. In late Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined 
in one immense whole by the assimilation, or other connexion, of tbeir 
final and initial letters. This rulo does not, in general, prevail in the 
Vedas; and although it is well known that in actual discourse the 
final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying influence 


upon each other, every one who has considered the limited extent to 
which a vernacular dialect, and even a literary work composed in such 
a dialect, can obey this law, and who, at the same time, knows to 
what extremes the modem Sanskrit pushes the application of this rule, 
will be convinced that the excessive employment of Sandhi cannot have 
sprung out of any popular use, but must have resulted from canning 
out to an absurd extent a grammatical canon which is correct in itself. 

“ Further, when the later Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a most important degree by the influence of the 
popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. The Indians, 
with their genius for grammar, or philology generally, were in general 
well aware of the modifications which the ancient language had re¬ 
ceived from the dialects which had been developed out of it: they bad 


investigated the phonetic laws by which these dialects had been derived 
from their parent, and could, as it were, transport the former back to 
the latter. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse¬ 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate that the Sanskrit of 
the whole Indian literature subsequent to Mann’s Institutes, cannot: 
he in all respects the ancient language of the people, with a degree of 
distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, convinced as they 
were that they were writing correct ancient Sanskrit, could have 
imagined. I must confine myself here to exhibiting the principal 
elements of this proof. It is divisible into two parts; as we must 
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(1) maintain that the new Sanskrit has lost 1 * 5 much which the older 
Sanskrit had, and which it could only lose from the circumstance that 
it had died out in the intermediate period, and had now to be revived 
in a form which might be as intelligible as possible. To this head 
belong a number of root3 and inflected forms which the grammarians 
recognize and adduce partly as current, and partly as obsolete, but of 
which the later Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason of this 
is that these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
lost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the time when the new 
Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured that their Sanskrit, 
form could not have been easily discovered or understood. (2) The 
new Sanskrit contains in it much that the old Sanskrit could not have 
had. To this head belong a number of forms of roots which had 
become modified according to the laws of some one vernacular dialect, 
and which have been employed in the new Sanskrit in this modified 
shape, which the grammarians either hesitated to refer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example of this 
which might be adduced would, however, require detailed development 
and proof, which would demand too much space to be here attempted. 

u I will, therefore, content myself with repeating the main results 
of the investigations which have been here merely indicated, and in 
great part yet remain to he carried out. These results are: That 
from the period when the Sanskrit-speaking race immigrated into 
Iudia down to perhaps the ninth century n.c., Sanskrit became diffused 
as the prevailing vernacular dialect over the whole of Hindustan, as 
far as the southern borders of the Mahratta country. It penetrated 
no further south as a vernacular tongue, but only as the language of 
education, and apparently at a later period. From the ninth century 
me. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialects became de- 

J 53 a The Sanskrit has lost a great many verbal roots, and has frequently 
modified the original meaning of those still in existence/’—Aufrecht, ITnudisutras, 
pref. p. viii. “In the course of time some brandies of literature disappeared, a 
uumber of words became antiquated, and the tradition as to their meaning was either 
entirely lost or corrupted. When commentators arose to explain the TJnadisQtras,” 
'—supposed by Professor Aufrecht (p. ix.) to be considerably older than Pfinini,— 
“ they found the greater part of the words contained in them still employed in the 
literature of their age, or recorded in older dictionaries. But an unknown residuum 
remained, and to these, whenever tradition failed them, they were bold enough to 
assign quite arbitrary significations.”—Ibid. pp. vi. xii. 
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veloped from it; and in the sixth century B.c. it had become extinct 
as a vernacular language. On the other hand, it maintained its ground 
in the schools of the Brahmans. About the third century b.c., in 
con sequence of the regeneration of Brahmanism in Kanoujj, it was 
brought back into public life as a sacred language, and gained a 
gradually increasing importance as the organ of all the higher in¬ 
tellectual development. About the fifth century a.d , it had become 
diffused in this character over the whole of India. So long as the 
empire of the Hindus lasted, it continued to increase in estimation; and 
even long after the Mahomedans had settled in India, it was almost the 
sole instrument for the expression of the highest intellectual efforts.” 

I conclude this section by quoting from an article by Mr. Beanies 
in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1870, vol. v., new 
6eries, pp. 149, f., the following remarks on the relation of the 
Prakrits to the “ Old-Ary an” language : — 

“In assuming that the languages of the first period” (the Prakrits 
and Pali) “are later than Sanskrit, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that historically they were contemporaneous with it. But I call them 
‘ neo-Aryan/ because the majority of their forms exhibit a decadence 
from some more perfect condition. It is true that, not only in classical, 
but even in Vedic, Sanskrit forms are found which exhibit a perfect 
Prakrit type; but this does not prevent the general run of Prakrit 
from showing unmistakable signs of having degenerated from a purer 
and stronger ancient language, which we cannot call Sanskrit, because 
it is older still than even the language of the Vedas, and which there¬ 
fore may, when necessary, be called * Old Aryan.’ 

“ It is a highly probable theory that the 1 Old Aryan,’ like all other 
languages, began to be modified in the mouths of the people as early 
as the Vedic period, and that the Brahmans, at a subsequent date, 
in order to prevent the further degeneration of their language, polished, 
elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. We cannot, 
however, suppose that they brought any new material into the lan¬ 
guage, but simply that they reduced to rule what was till then vague 
and irregular, that they extended to the whole of the language eu¬ 
phonic laws which had been till then only of partial application, and 
so forth ; all the while, however, only working upon already existing 
materials. It will, therefore, not militate against the established con- 
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temporaneous existence of learned Sanskrit and popular Prakrit, lo 
consider the former as in general the representative of the original Old 
Aryan, and, consequently, as so far older than the Prakrit; because, 
ox hypothesi, in Sanskrit most of what existed in Old Aryan has not 
only been preserved, but worked up and expanded, while in tho 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only has much been absolutely lost, but 
that which remains has been corrupted and debased, besides, as 
nothing whatever of the Old Aryan lias been preserved, or is likely to 
be discovered (although much may be, and has been, guessed at from 
analogy), we are driven, whether we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
lor tho oldest extant forms; and we do, undoubtedly, find them there, 
as contrasted with Prakrit and Pali.” m 


Sect. IX .—.Reasons for supposing that the Sanskrit was originally a 
spoken language . 

It appears from the passages cited from the works of Professors 
Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that the 
Sanskrit (by which, no doubt, must be understood a language in some 
respects different from the later Sanskrit, and more akin to the Yedic 
dialect) was ogee a spoken tongue, regarding this as a fact which 
admits of no question: while Professor Weber is of opinon that the 
only Indo-Arian speech which existed at the early period to which 
I refer had not yet been developed into Sanskrit, but was still a 
vernacular tongue. 155 As, however, what seems so clear to the Euro¬ 
pean scholar,—viz., that Sanskrit in its earlier form was a spoken lan¬ 
guage,—may not be so plain to the Indian reader, it becomes necessary 
for me to adduce the most distinct evidence of the fact which I am 
ablo to discover. 

184 With reference to a question already discussed, see pp. 31, If., I add the follow¬ 
ing sentences from Mr. Beamons article, p. 150:—“ With regard to the languages 
of the second period, it must bo explained that I do not intend to touch on the 
ohseuro question of how far non-Aryan elements enter into their composition. 
Much there is which is still doubtful, hut this is admitted on all hands, that a very 
large proportion of their constituent parts is of Aryan origin.” 

iw indische Literaturgesehichte, p. 1. His words, as translated, are these*.— 
“ In its earliest period the lndo-dryan speech had not yet become Sanskrit, i.e, the 
! manage of cultivated men, but remained still a vernacular tongue, whilst in its second 
period, the people spoke not Sanskrit but Prakritic dialects, which had been developed 
out of the ancient Indo-aryau vernacular contemporaneously with the Sanskrit.” 
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First:—Even though we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other forms of Bpoken language current in 
India besides the Sanskrit; yet these would be the dialects of the 
Lasyos, or non-Irian tribes; while the upper classes of the popula¬ 
tion of the Arian race, the same order of persons who in after times 
spoke Prakrit, must have been in the habit of speaking Sanskrit (by 
which must he understood the then current form or forms of the Old 
Arian speech) a few ages previously; for, in fact, no other Arian 
language then existed in India which they could have used. If 
languages with such a complicated structure as the Pali and the 
Prakrits were employed in common conversation, there is no difficulty 
in supposing that Sanskrit too, which was not much more complex, 
should have been spoken by ordinary persons. "We must not, of course 
(as Professor Benfey has well remarked above, p. 140, f.), imagine that 
all the refined rules for the permutation of letters which were used 
in later Sanskrit composition were then employed in daily discourse, 
though some few of them might have been; for the use of these rules 
is by no means essential to the intelligible or grammatical employment 
of the language; and at the time to which I refer, they had not been 
developed or systematized. Many, too, of the rnoro complicated in¬ 
flections of Sanskrit verbs would be then little used in conversation; 
as, in fact, they are now comparatively little used in most literary 
compositions. 156 


166 The remark in this last sentence probably rests on a misapprehension of the 
character of the language vernacularly employed by men in the earlier stages of 
society. But I leave it as it stood, in order to make the following remarks on it by 
Professor Benfey, in the review above referred to, more easily intelligible. He writes, 
p. 135 : “ Here, nevertheless, I should like to see much otherwise understood. Thus 
it is said in p. 154— < Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of Sanskrit verbs 
would be then [at the time when the Sanskrit existed as a spoken language] little 
used in conversation which, as appears to me, leads to an erroneous understanding. 
It is precisely the deficiency of so many forms in the regenerated Sanskrit, as, for 
example, the want of a conjunctive generally, of the moods for the different tenses, 
the unfrequent employment of the aorists as compared with the Vedic Sanskrit, the 
disuse of so many double forms, as e.g. the substitution of the single form of ais for 
aw and eh his t as the ending of instrumental cases of nouns in a, the limitation of the 
strong case-forms, which in the Vedas are used very irregularly, the regulation of 
the reduplication and many other differences of this description between the Vedic, 
or ancient, and the regenerated Sanskrit,—it is just these points which determine us 
to explain the latter (the modern Sanskrit) principally through the predominance of 
the vernacular dialects: those persons who wrote the regenerated Sanskrit were too 
much accustomed to these vernaculars to do more in general than to turn the speech 
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Si 

"H8 

(3) . Words in which the if of a compound letter, pi or kl, is dropped. 160 

Latin forms, as modified In Italian. Sanskrit forrr.s, modified in Pali and Prakri 

Latin. Italian. Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit. 

planctus becomes pianto. viklavos becomes vikkavo. 

planus „ piano. 

(4) . Words in which the b of the compound letter bj is dropped. 

subjectus becomes soggetto. kubjas becomes khujjo. ul 

ohjcctus „ oggetto. 1 * 2 abjas „ ajjo. 

(6). Words in which the letters rejected, or changed, are not the same in the Italian and 
Prakrit., but in which both languages show the same tendency to simplification. 


abflorptus 

becomes 

assorto. 

utpalam becomes 

uppalam. 

absurd us 


assurdo. 

skandhas „ 

khandho. 

extornus 


csterno. 

dhannas „ 

dhammo. 

znixtus 

»» 

rnisto. 

dushkaras „ 

dukkaro. 

sextos 

>» 

sesto. 

kshamii „ 

khama. 

textus 

» 

testo. 

mugdlias „ 

muddho. 

saxuru 

»» 

80S80. 

mudgaa „ 

muggo. 

sommis 

>» 

sonno. 

labdhas „ 

laddho. 

damnum 

»» 

danno. 

sabdas „ 

saddo. 

autumnus 

97 

autur.no. 

nimnas „ 

mnimo. 183 

domain 

*) 

donna. 

amnayas „ 

ainmayo. 




pradyunmas „ 

pajjummo. 




janman „ 

jammo. 




rajna „ 

raft flu. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prtikrit arise from 
the rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in the words 
karma for kanja, savva for sarvva, mitta for mitra , putta for putra, etc. 
This elision of r is not usual in Italian. 

II.—I give an instance or two to show the manner in which the 
Latin case-terminations have been dropped in Italian. In Latin the 


word annus, a year, is thus declined. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. * - - - annus. Nom. - - - - anni. 


Gen. - - - - anni. Gen. * - - - annorum, 

Dftt. and Abl. - - anno. Dat. and Abl. - - annis. 

Accus. - - - - annum, Accus. - - - - amios. 

In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in the singular, 

ltW In Prilkyit, however, a compound letter, of which l is the final portion, is 
generally dissolved into two syllables, as plana becomes gilana. 

le “ Tar, II. 34. 102 Pronounced as if written in English, sojjetto , ojjetto . 

lM I can only infer, from the rule in Vnraruchi, IJI. 2, that the wis thrown out 
and the m doubled in this and the two following words, as I have not met them 
anywhere. 
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anno ; and oue in the plural, ami ; the case-terminations being sup 


plied by prepositions with or without the article, as follows ; 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. and Aeeus. - 1* anno. Nona, and Accua. - gli anni. 


Gen. - - - - dell* anno. Gen. - - - - dcgli anni. 

Dat.. ail’ anno. Dut. - - - - agli anni. 

Abl .dal!' anno. Abl. - - - - dagli anni. 


III.—In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active voice are pre¬ 
served in a modified shape, as the follow ing example will show :— 


Present Tense. Imperfect Tense. 


Latin. 

1. vendo. 

2. vendis. 

3. vendifc. 

Italian. 

vendo. 

vendi. 

vende. 

Latin. 

1. vendebam. 

2. vendebas. 

3. vendebat. 

Italian. 

vendeva. 

vendevi. 

vendeva. 

4. vmidiruus. 

• 6. vcndifcis. 

6. vendunt. 

vendiamo. 

vendete. 

. vendono. 

4. veadebamus. 

6. vendebatis. 

6. vendebant. 

vendevnmo. 

vendevate. 

vendevano. 

Perfect Teune. 

1. vendidi. vendei. 

2. vendidisti. vendoati. 

3. veudidit, vendfc. 

Pluperfect Tenie; 

1. vendidissem. vendesai. 

2. vendidissoa. vendeesi. 

3. vendidisset. vendesse. 

4. vendidimus. 

5. vendiditis. 

6. vendidcrunt. 

vendemmo. 

vendesfce. 

venderono. 

4. vendidiissomufi. 

6. vendidissetis. 

6. vendidissent. 

vendes^imo. 

vendeste. 

rendewioro, 


But (IV.) in the passive voice the Italian language has entirely lost 
the Latin forms of conjugation. Thus instead of the Latin forms 
ego landor , “I am praised;” ego laudabar , “I was praised ego 
landar&r , “ I should be praised, ” etc., the Italians employ in all tenses 
(as the Latin had already done in a few), the substantive verb with 
the past participle, and say lo sono lodato, To era lodato , To zarei lodato , 
“I am,” “I was,” “I should be, praised.” 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how the 
Latin words and inflections are modified in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and modern 
times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, and now speak 
Italian, a vernacular dialect derived from Latin, and differing from it 
in many respects, as the Indian Prakrits do from Sanskrit, while Latin 
equally with Sanskrit is in most of the countries where it was formerly 
current a dead language, known only from ancient books, or from its 
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use in the public worship of tho Homan Catholic Church, or troin its 
occasional employment by modern scholars in their writings, or in 
scholastic discussions, in Italy and other countries. But if it be true 
that a language like Latin, with its numerous and varied inflections, 
was once the common speech of the wholo Homan people, there can 
be no difficulty in supposing that while the modem Hindus (excepting 
a few Pandits) can only speak Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., and 
while their ancestors spoko different Prakrit dialects, which are the 
immediate parents of the modem vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should have spoken Sanskrit, i.e. the old Arian lan¬ 
guage, itself, from which there is no doubt that the older forms of 
Prakrit were immediately derived. If even in our own day Pandits 
can talk Sanskrit, why should not the vernacular use of it, in a simple 
md natural style, have, in former ages, been common, not only among * 
Brahmans, but also among other persons in all the different classes of 
society ? Thq complex structure of a language, i.e. the multitude of 
its forms of inflection and conjugation, which, to those who are ac¬ 
customed to a simpler form of speech, may appear to afford grounds 
for doubting that a language of the former description could ever have 
been vernacularly spoken, is, in fact, rather an argument in favour of 
that supposition; for such complexity of structure appears to be a 
characteristic of language as it exists in the earlier stages of society, 
whilst the dialects formed out of these earlier tongues, on their decay, 
are observed to become simpler in their forms. This is exemplified in 
tho case of the Latin and its derivatives. 

Third:—The fact that the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into the 
mouth of Brahmans and other persons of the higher ranks, affords an 
argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once spoken by the 
whole community, and by the upper classes down to a much later period 
(see above, p. 140): and even the common employment of the same lan¬ 
guage by learned Indians in their schools and disputations down to the 
present day, may go some way to prove its more general currency as a 
vernacular at an earlier date. For if Brahmans did not at one time 
employ it in their ordinary discourse, how did they ever get into the 
habit of speaking it with so much ease and fluency ? But if Sanskrit 
was at one time ordinarily spoken by Brahmans, the use of it would 
easily bo propagated from one generation of learned men to another. 
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Fourth :—Mann mentions a difference of speech in ancient India 
among the Busy us, or non-Arian tribes, some classes of them speaking 
the languago of the Aryas, and others the language of the Mlechhas . 164 
The language of tho Aryas to which he alludes must have been derived 
from Sanskrit, or old-Sanskrit itself: whether it was the one or the 
other must depend on the age in which we suppose this particular text 
of Manu’B Institutes to have been composed. This passage, at any 
rate, leaves the impression that there was a broad distinction between 
the Arian language and the indigenous dialects with which it was 
contrasted; and that the varieties, if any, recognized as existing in 
the former, were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

Fifth:—In some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as Yaska 
and Panini, we find the obsolete language of tho Vedas distinguished 
from the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former is alluded to or de¬ 
signated by the terms anvadhyayam (in tho Veda), chhandas (metre), or 
drsha (the speech of the rishis), etc.; while the contemporary Sanskrit 
is referred to as bhushd (the spoken language). Thus Yaska, the 
ancient author of the Nirukta, in the introductory part of his work, I. 4, 
speaking of particles ( nipdidh ), says: teshdm ete ehatvdrah upamdrthe 
bhavUnii iti | u tv a” iti bhdshdydm cha anvadhydyarh cha u Agnir tva’ y 
“ Indr ah iva ’* iti | “ na ” iti \ pratuhedharthiyo bhdshdydm ubhayam 
amadhydyam \ u na Indram devam amamsata ” iti pratishedhdrthlyah 
ityddi | u Of them these four are particles of comparison. * Iva * 
has this senso both in the common language ( bhdshd ) and in the Yeda 
(i anvadhyayam ) : thus Agnir iva, India iva, 'like Agni,’ ‘ like Indra.’ 
* J Ya * has in tho bhdshd a negative sense. In tho Veda, it has the 
sense both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus 
in the text na Indram devam amamsata, ‘they did not regard India 
as a god,’ it has a negative sense/* etc. Again, in the next section 
(1. 5), he says similarly: (< ndnam f) iti vickikitsdrthiyo bhdshdydm | 
ubhayam anvadhyayam vichikitsarthlyah padapuranas cha | “ The 

particle 1 nUnam ’ is used in tho bhdshd, to signify uncertainty; in 


164 Mann, x. 45. The Terse is quoted and translated in Vol. I. of this work, p. 482; 
but I repeat it here for facility of reference. Mukha-hdhuru-paj-janam yah loke jdtayo 
rahih j vdechch h aixic/i a n chdrya-vachah same te Das >j nr ah xmritoh | “ Those tribes 
which are outside of the classes produced from the mouth, anus, thighs, and feet [of 
BrahTQtt, i.e. Brahmanns, Ejhotriyas, Vaisyas, and S'u liras], whether Alley speak the 
language of the Mlechhas or of the Aryas, arc called Dasyus.” 
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the Veda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere expletive.” 
Again, Yaska says, Kir. II. 2 : athapi hhdshikebhyo dhdtuhhyo naigamdh 
krito bhdshyante “ damunah ” “ kshetrasCidhdh ” iti ( athapi nmgamehhyo 
hhdshikdh “ ushnatn ” “ ghritam” iti | athapi prakritayah era ebshu 
bhdshyante vikritayah ekeshu j “ iavatir” gati? karrnd lambojeshv era 
bhdshyalc | vikdram my a dryeshu bhmhmde “Savah” iti | “ dcitir ” 
lavandrthe prachyeshu eld tram udichyeshu | “ Again, there are Yedic 

( naigama ) nouns (as damunuh and kshdrasddhiih) which ore derived 
from roots found in the bhdshd; and also formations in the bhdshd, 
such as'Ushnam, ghritam y which come from Yedic roots. Further, the 
roots only aro employed in the speech of some; the derived forms [or 
nouns] in that of others. JSavati, as a verb for ‘going,' is used In the 
language of the Kambojas only: its derivative, Sava (‘a corpse'), is 
in use in the language of the Aryas. The verb ddti is employed in 
the sense of ‘cutting’ by the people of the East: while the noun 
ddtram (‘a sickle’) only is known to those of the North.” Here it 
will bo obsorved that pure Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
in the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Kambojas, a 
people living to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sutras of Panini the Yedic dialect is referred to as follows: 
1, 2, 36, vibhdshd chhandasi | “in the chhandas (Veda) there is an 
option:” I, 4, 20, ayasmayadlni chhandasi | “In the chhandas we 
have the forms ayasmaya [instead of aydmaya]” etc.; and so in 
numerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Veda in the 
following Sutras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 161; 6, 1, 210; 6, 3, 131; 6, 4, 53; 

6, 4 , 141. The word nigama is similarly used in 6, 3, 113; 6, 4, 9 ; 

7, 2, 64; 7, 4, 74:—and the expressions rishau (‘in a rishi’), and 
pi chi (‘in a Yedic verse’), are employed in the same way, 4, 4, 06; 
6, 3, 130; and 6, 3, 133. In contradistinction to the Yedic dialect, 
on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Panini as 
bhdshd in the following Sutras, 3, 2, 108 : bhdshdyum sadavasasrumh | 
“in the current language the roots sad> vas, and §ru y take kvasu 

6, 3, 20 : sthe did bhdshd yam | “ and in the case of siha in the current 
language.” The same use of the word will be found in Sutras, 6, 1, 
181; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98. 166 

166 Compare Weber’s Indische Literaturgesehichte, pp. 56, 139, and 167, with 
note 2, and Ind. Studien, iv. 76. Dr. F- Hall writes, pref. to his edition of the Yusava- 







Scholars are not agreed as to the periods when Yaska and Panini 
respectively lived, or even as to which of the two was the more ancient, 
Professor Muller considers Yaska to have lived in the fifth century b.c. 

(" Chips. J> 1st ed., p. 74, published in 1867), 1(Ki —and, as a passage in his 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 163, f. (published in 1859), 
is understood by Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, p. 221, published in 
1861),—places him after Panini. Professor Lassen, in his Indian 
Antiquities (vol. i., first edition, p. 739, and pp. 864 and 866 of 
the second edition; and vol. ii., p. 476), thinks that as Yaska shows 
himself unacquainted with the highly artificial terminology of Pdnim, 
and was named by him, he must ho older, and that tho difference of 
their grammatical methods is so great that an interval of fifty years 
will scarcely suffice to explain it. Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, 
p, 221) agrees with Lassen that Panini is more recent than Yaska, but 
regards the former as having, In all probability, lived before Buddha : 
(Panini, p. 227), whose death he seems to concur with Lassen in 
placing in 543 .b.c. Lassen, however, does not agree with Goldstiicker 

datta, p. 24, note: “The word bhftsha signifies * classical Sanskrit/ as contrasted 
cither with the archaism of the Veda, or with the various Prakrits.” Tho following 
account of this bftathd by Professor Weber is in consonance with the views which 
h've already been quoted from him (above p. 129, ff.). “After the immigration into 
India of the several Indo-aryau tribes, a greater unity had in course of time been 
restored in their different dialects by their association and intermixture in their 
now abodes and their aggregation into larger communities, while on tho other 
hand, the grammatical study which was gradually becoming necessary for the 
explanation of the ancient texts, and was growing up in connexion therewith, had 
the effect of fixing the linguistic usage [urns hqumiti), eo that a generally recog¬ 
nized language known as the him ha had arisen, in which the Bvuhmanas and 
SQfcns are composed.’** —Ind. Lit. p. 167. 

On the subject of this same term I quote 6ome remarks of Professor Ilofch from 
his re view of Weber’s History of Ind. Lit in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society for 1853, p. 605 :—“ Contradistinguished from these Prakrit dialects, stands 
the proper and therefore originally nameless speech, bhanha } the later name of which, 
SatisLrita, we must regard as one formed with reference to the Prukfita, and answer¬ 
ing to it. Too much meaning therefore appears to be introduced into the word, 
when it is explained as the cultivated language, as Weber also does. Tho use of 
the word elsewhere does not justify the explanation, which at the same time aims at 
mi incorrect contrast. I believe that we shall come nearer to the truth if we merely 
assign to this somewhat arbitrarily chosen collection of roots which are also con¬ 
tained in Prakrit the value (signification ?) of the already existing speech, to which 
another form of speech is referred/* 

*•* In the same Essay, printed under the title of the 41 Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches/* in Bunsen's Outline of the Phil, of Un. Hist. i. 137 (published in 
1854), Prof. Muller had placed Yaska in the fourth century b.c. 
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in regarding Panini as anterior to Buddha (Iud. Ant., voL i., second 
edition, p. 804). Professor Weber also (Ind. Stud, v. 136, ff.) rejects 
the opinion that Panini waB prior to Buddha. 167 If we accept the view 
of Bohtlingk and Lassen that Pdnini flourished about 330 years b.c. 


(Lassen, vol. i,, second edition, p. 864), and that Yaska was moro than 
fifty years earlier, the latter may he placed about 400 b.c. If, further, 
we adopt the opinion expressed by Prof. Benfey (see last section, pp. 138, 
143) that Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
i.e. in the sixth century b.c., the colloquial use of that language must 
have died out some centuries before the age of Yaska; and a some¬ 
what longer period before the time of Panini. In this case, these 
authors could not employ the word Ihuthd, when referred to Sanskrit, 
in the Bense of a universally spoken contemporaneous language; for 
the language then actually in general use must have been a species of 
Pali or some of the earlier forma of Prakrit. But still the spoken 
language of that day had not departed so far from the Sanskrit but 
that its close relation to the latter as its parent, or rather as its 
standard, would be evident to every scholar; and thus Sanskrit would 
still be called the bh6.eha } or language par excellence . Wo have conse- 
' quently, in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken tongue. 

Again, in the Mahabhashya (pp. 22 and 63 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passage :— 

Bhuydihso ’paidbdah alplydmah iabddh | ekaikasya hi hbdasya 
bahavo 'pabhramSah \ tad yathd if gaur" tty aeya ialdasya <i gdvt' } 
u gonl' } 41 gotd v 44 gopotalikd” ity-evavi-tidayo bahmo 'pabhramedh \ 

“ Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words are 
the fewest; for of each word there are many corruptions (apabhramb:h). 
Thus there are numerous corruptions of the word goh (cow); such as the 
following, viz., gdvi, goni , gold, gopotalikCi , etc.” This reference to in¬ 
correct forme, such as those of the word go } which seem to be Prakrit, 16 ” 
indicates that Sanskrit, even if not still spoken by a considerable class 
of persons, was at least regarded as the standard of all spoken lan¬ 
guage; and that all deviations from it were looked upon as mere 


147 Compare the samo writer's remarks on this question in his review of Mr. 
D'Alwis’e Kachclmyana in the Journal of the Germ. Or. Society, xix. 653. 
mb In the Mrichhakati, pp. 98, 99, the word yond occurs in the sense of oxen. 
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vulgarisms: for there would have been no ground for such a mode of 
comparison between words which were regarded as belonging to differ¬ 
ent languages; nor would the Prikjit synonyms of go have been 
wrong because of their variety of form. 

Sixth:—In the 164th hymn of the 1st book of the Bigveda, the 
following verse (the 45th) occurs: Ohatvdri vak parimtd paddni tdni 
vidur brdhmanah yo manUhinah | guild irlni nihitd nengayanti turhjafh 
vdcho manmhydh vadanti | 11 There are four measured grades of lan¬ 
guage : with these intelligent Brahmans are acquainted. Three 
hidden in secret indicate nothing. The fourth grade of speech is 
uttered by meu. M I quote part of the comment on this verse, which 
is given in the PariSishta, or Supplement to the Nirukta, i. 9 : — 
Katamdni tdni chatvdri paddni | “ omkdro vydhritayai cha ” ity dr sham ) 
“ nCmdkhydtc cha upasarga-nipdtdS cha * r iti vaiydkarandh j c< mantra h 
kalpo brdlmanam chaturthl vydvahdrikl ” iti ydjnikdh | “ pic ho yaj - 
timid sdniuni chaturthl vydvahdrikl ” iti nairuktdh | u sarpdndm vtig 
vayasdm hhudrasya sarUripasya chaturthl vydvahdrikl" ity eke | u pa- 
huihu tunaveshu ntfigeehu atmani cha" ity dtmapravdddh | athdpi hr ak¬ 
in mam bhavati tl sd vat vdk *rM(d chaiurdhd vyabhaxad | eehv eva 
lokmhu trmipaiwhu turlyam | ydppithivydm 8<l Agnau ed rathantare\ 
yd (intorikshc sd Vdyau sci vdmadevye | yd diet sd aditye m brihati sd 
siamyitndv at ha pakuehu j tato yd vdg atyarichyata tarn Irdhmaneshv 
adadhuh j tasmdd brdhmanah ubhaylm vadanti yd cha devanam yu cha 
viamshydnam ” iti | 

“What are these four grades? The explanation of the pishis is, 
that ‘they are the four mystic words, om , bhuh, bhuvah f and svard 
The grammarians 169 say 1 they are the four kinds of words, nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and particles. 1 The ceremonialists declare them 
to be ‘(1st) the mantras; (2nd) the kalpas (liturgical precepts); (3rd) 
the brahmanas; and (4th) the current language.’ 170 The commentators 
(nairuktah) explain them as being ‘(1st) the rich; (2nd) the yajush; 
(3rd) the saman texts; and (4th) the current language.’ Others think 
they denote the speech ‘(1st) of serpents; (2nd) of birds; (3rd) of 

See the Muhabhushya, pp. 28, 29. 

1,0 See Sayana’s commentary on R.V. i. 164, 45. Ho there defines thus the 
words vynvahariki r dk: Bhoga-vithciua “ gnm anag<\ ” ifyadi-rupii vgava/iarikl j 
11 The common language is that which refers to objects of enjoyment, such as gom 
dnaga , 4 bring the cow,’ ’* lb esc- words are of course Sanskrit. 
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Bin all reptiles; and (4th) the current language/ The philosophical 
school explains the four grade' as having reference to ‘cattle, musical 
instruments, wild animals, and soul/ On this point we have also the 
following text in a Brdhmana: ‘Speech, when created, became divided 
into four parts, of which three abide in these three worlds (earth, the 
atmosphere, and the sky), and the fourth among the beasts. Terrestrial 
speech abides in lire and in the Bathantara texts; atmospheric speeoh 
abides in the wind, and in the Yamadevya prayers; celestial speech 
abides in the sun, in the Brihat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth 
portion of speech was] in the boasts. The speech which was most 
excellent 171 was placed in the Brahmans : hence the Brahmans speak 
two sorts of language; both that of gods and that of men/ v 

The Pari sight a appended to the Nirukta is more modem than 
tho time of Yaska, though it is regarded as a part of his work by 
Durga, the commentator, who refers to the Mrukta as consisting of 
M parts. (See hie comment on Nir. i., 20, which is quoted below, 
pp. 160, ff.) But though itself subsequent in date to the Nirukta, 
the preceding passage refers to the opinions of various ancient writers, 
and may, therefore, be held to carry us back to a remoter period. 
Three of the ancient schools which are quoted assert the current 
language (vyavahdriM vuk) to be tho fourth kind of speech alluded 
to in the Vedic text os being spoken by men. By this we are perhaps 
to understand old Sanskrit. It is true that in the Brailtnana which 
the author of the Parif$ish$a cites a remark is made (connected with 
what precedes) that the Bra limans speak two languages, that of the 
gods and that of men; and this might seem to prove that, as in later 
times (see above, p. 47), a distinction was drawn, at the time when 
tile Brahrnaqa was composed, between Sanskrit, the language of the 
gods, and Prakrit, the language of men. But the reference may bo to 
the Vedic and the ordinary Sanskrit,' or to cultivated and rustic Bpeeeh, 
or perhaps to some piece of mysticism/ 7 * And, in any ease, as we 
ore ignorant of tho date of the Brahmana from which the citation is 

m Ifcnfcy, Gbtt. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134, would render “was the first." 

172 in tho Gopatha Brfihmana, i. | T l t and in the S'atap. Br. xiv. 6, 11, 2, it is 
said, paroMa-priynh ini hi devah prat yaks ha^vishah, “for the gods love, as it 
were, what is mysterious, and hate what is manifest.” The first part of this formula 
is of frequent occurrence in the Bruhmanas. The commentator on tho Taitt. Br. i. 
5, 9, 2, where it occurs, remarks, “Hence also in common life teachers avoid such 
lminua as DevaJatU, and like to be honoured by such appellations as ‘upadkyuya/ 
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made, no conclusion can be drawn from tbe passage adverse to the 
vernacular use of Sanskrit in the Vedic age. 

Seventh:—In the Bamayana several passages occur in which the 
colloquial use of Sanskri. is mentioned. Thcso are the following m :— 

Hanuman, the monkey general, is represented as having found hia 
way into the palace of Havana, the Bakshasa king, and as reflecting 
how he is to address Slta, who is there confined. He says (Sundara 
Kiinda, xxx, 17, Bombay edition): aham hy atitanus chaiva v (Inaras cha 
vimhalah | vdckam choduharishydmi mdnushm iha samskntdm 174 | 18 | 
yadi vticham praddsyumi dvij&tir iva sauiskritdm j Hdvanctm manyamdrul 
in dm Situ bhltd bhavishyati [19 j. (tv as yam eva vaktavyam mdmwham 
vdkyam arthavat j mayd sdnlvayitum sakyd nunyatheyam aninditd | 
“For I am very small, and above all a monkoy; I shall now utter 
polished (sathskptdin) human speech. If I utter polished speech like 
a Brahman, Stta will think I am Havana, and will bo frightened. I 
must certainly speak human and significant language; for thus only 
can I comfort the blameless lady.” 

The reading in Gorresio’a edition of the Sundara Kan da, xxix. 16, iB 
somewhat different from the above, and is as follows : anendhdsayish - 
ydmi sokenupahitendr iydm [ aham hy audit as okaiva v&narak cha visesha- 
tah | 17 | yadi vdcham vadhhydmi dvijdtir iva sams/critdm | seyam 
dlakshya rupam cha Jdnakl bhdshttam cha me | Rdvanam manyamdnd 
mum punas trdsam gamishyati | tato jdta-paritrdsd sabdam kuryad 

‘ Misra/ and so forth,” (a tah eva lake 'pi Dev a datlddi - n a m a parity ajya dchhryah 
upadhynydh inisrdh ityddi-mmabhih pujydh paritmhyanti). It is well known that, 
according to Indian custom, Pandits are not named by their pupils, but are referred 
to as my Guru, etc. 

In the Iliad, ii., 813, f., mention is made of an eminence called by men Batieia, 
and by tbe gods the tomb of Myrine; on which Faesi remarks in his note 
that the former was the common, the latter the older, but more distinctive and 
significant name. (Comp. Iliad i. 403; xiv. 201 : xx, 74.) On Iliad ii. 813, Prof. 
Blackie remarks (Homer, vol. iv. lit), “With regard to the double name—tho 
human and the divine—by whi:h this place was known, I have little doubt that 
Lobeck (Aglao. p. 858), Nitzsch (Od. x. 305), and Obttliiig (1I<’8. iutro. xxx.) are 
right in saying that by tho language of men in su^h cases is understood the popular 
or vulgar name; by the language of the gods, the sacerdotal, oracular, or poetical 
designation.” 

171 For the references to most of the texts here quoted I am indebted to Weber, 
Zeitschr. der Denfcschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, for 1854, p. 851, note. 

174 These words are thus explained by tho commentator: mdnushm manushya- 
s arJra-sddhyam | “ samAjitarn” vyakaram-samshdravattM | 
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TEXTS FROM THE RAM A YANA 

manasvmi | “I shall console her, whose senses are overwhelmed 
with this grief. But I am both unknown, and above all a monkey, 

If I were to speak in polished language, like a twice-born man, 
Janakt’ (Sxta), perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] my words, 
would think that I was Havana, and would again become terrified; 
and would scream in consequence of her fright.” Considering that 
this would lead to a discovery, he concludes as follows (verses 33 and 
34 of the same section): lidmam akIMfakarmdnam nimittair aniiklrta- 
yan j tasmdd vahhyumy ahum vdkyam manmhyah iva samkritanx | 
naindm ndvejayhhydmi tad- luddh i-gat a- md ms dm | “Announcing by 
signs the undaunted Bama, I shall address to her such polished lan¬ 
guage a?> a man would. [Thus] I shall not occasion her any alarm, 
as her mind will be fixed on the thoughts of her husband.” 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Sita in 
Sanskrit such as a .Brahman would use, is not that she would not 
understand it, but that it would alarm her, and be unsuitable to the 
speaker, we may take them as indicating that Sanskrit, if not spoken 
by women of the upper classes at the time when the Ramayanrt was 
written (whenever that may have been l75 ), wa3 at least understood by 
them, 178 and was commonly spoken by men of the priestly class, and 
other educated persons. By the Sanskrit proper to an [ordinary] man, 
alluded to in the second passage, may perhaps' be understood not a 
lunguage in which words different from those of Brahmanical Sanskrit 
were used, but the employment of diction correct, but neither formal 
and elaborate, nor familiar and vulgar. It would bo comparatively 
easy, even for persons who could not speak correct Sanskrit, to under¬ 
stand it when spoken, at the early period here in question, when the 
contemporary vernacular, if different from Sanskrit, deviated from it so 
very much less than the modem Indian vernaculars do. 

175 Lassen, Ind. Alt., vot. i., pp, 484, ff., does not determine its date. 

1:6 In -the Mj-iehhakati, however, written probably at a later period (see above, 
p. l‘». note 4), a woman’s pronunciation, when reading or repeating Sanskrit is 
spoken of as something laughable (p. 44, S tender's ed.) ;—mama ddva duvJnm jjeva 
hemam jdadi itihide mkkadam padhantle manussena a kaaliin gdantena J itthta ddva 
mkkadam padhantl dirmanavanansa via fifth? ndhiam smudadi y which is thus trans¬ 
lated by Professor Wilson (Theatre of the Hindus, i. 60) i—“ Now, to me, there are 
two things at whieh I cannot choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song^ the woman snuffles like a young cow, when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils." 
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Again, an expression occurs in tlie Aran y a Kan da; xi. 56, from 
which it seems as if the use of Sanskrit was a characteristic of Brah¬ 
mans; and no doubt they were the persons who chiefly spoke it 
(Bombay edition): dhCirayan hrdkmanam rtiptm Ilvalah saihskritaih 
vadan \ dmantrayati viprun sa Sraddham uMitija nirghrmah | 177 u As¬ 
suming the form of a Brahman, and speaking Sanskrit, the ruthless 
Rakshasa Ilvala invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony.” 

In the Sundara Kfinda, lxxxii. 3 (Gorresio’s edition), the discourse 
of Prahasta, one of the Bakahasas, is characterized as samlr itaih hetu- 
sampannam arthavach cha | “ polished (samsfcfitam), supported by 

reasons, and judicious in its purportand in the Yuddha Kiinda, 
(civ. 2) the god Brahma is said to have addressed to Kama a discourse 
which was mtmlritam madhwrain slahhnam arthacad dhcirma-miiihitam ] 
li polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, and consonant with virtue.” 
But in neither of these two passages does there appear to ho any 
reference to tho special meaning of the word mihskrita. 

In the subjoined lines (Sundara Kanclo, xviii. 18,f,), the word safnsktira 
is employed, if not in a technical signification, corresponding to that of 
eamlcrita, at all events in a manner which enables U9 (as Weber observes) 
to perceive how that technical sense of the word arose: duhkhena bubudhe 
chaimm JTmumdn Marutdtmajah j samkdrena yathd Mftdtn vachnm ar - 
thdntaram gatdm 178 | thhthantim malankdrdm dlpyamdnum sva-iejasa | 
“Ilanuman, Son of the Wind, recognized Situ with difficulty, stand¬ 
ing, as she was, unadorned, radiant only with her own brilliancy: 
just as a word is not readily understood, when its sense is changed 
by the want of its correct grammatical form.” 


,r7 The commentator explains the first line thus: “ brdhmmw-rupam'' brdhruam- 
sadriia+wsham | “ mmkfitah vadan ’’ brahmana-vad iti deshah | 

1:8 The reading of this line is identical in the Bombay edition, xv. 39; and the 
commentator there has the following note: Snamnulepanddir auga-samsk&rah J 
rdcho vyakarana-jmnddi-jah samkarah | dev yah arthantara-gatatvam deidntara - 
y at at ram | nuchas tu vivafohitarthad anydriha-bodhakhatvam | vaeho'rlho yafha vya - 
kararwdy-abhyasa-duhkhetta vyutpatiim snmpadya budhyatc tad-vat Sitam kashfma 
bubudht | H Bathing, anointing, etc., are the decoration ( saihskdra ) of the body, 
The decoration (or correctness, sainskara) of speech is derived from a knowledge 
of grammar, etc. Tbe phrase arlhdniaragatatva , when applied to Situ, signifies 
her having gone to a foreign country; hut when applied to speech, it signifies the 
denoting of another meaning tlian the one intended. As the seme of speech is 
understood after proficiency has been attained with difficulty by the study of grammar, 
so.he (Hanumau, recognized Situ by hard effort/’ ^Professor Aufreckt has furnished 
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PEON UN C l ATX ON OF WORDS IN THE VEDA. 

Eighth:—From the researches of Professors Kuhn 179 and Benfey 190 
it appears that many words, which in modern Sanskrit are only of 
one, two, or three, etc., syllables, have, in the Veda, to be read as 
of two, three, or four, etc., syllables, i.o., as of one syllable longer, 
in order to make up the full length of the linos required by the metre 
employed by the Yodic poets. Thus tvam has to be read as tuam; / 
vymMiiu as vimhtau; turyam as tuny am; martydya as mar tidy a; 
vare iyam as varenuun; amdtycnn as amdltam; svadhvaram as suadkva- 
rarn; and svastibhih as suastibhih. Now as this mode ol lengthening 
words is common in Prakrit, it would appear that the Prakrit pro¬ 
nunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit in 
contr.idistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakrit, pronunciation 
must have been borrowed from a previously existing popular pro¬ 
nunciation, which was at the same time that employed by tho Yedic 
poets, we find here another reason for concluding that the old spoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Vodas were at one time 
identical. 181 

rae with the following text on the Subject of Sanskrit being at one time spoken. He 
informs mo: “ Tho SarasvatTkanthubharana speaks, in the beginning of the second 
chapter, of the use of tho vulgar tongue in poetry, and. says in Aoka 16 : ke 'bhuvann 
ddya-rdjasya rqjye prakrita- bhmhinuh | kale urT-Scihumnkmya ke na samkpta- 
vddinah | According to the author, Sanskrit was universally spoken in the time of 
Sahasfmka, 'whom wo know as the founder of an era. This is an individual view, but 
it is curious as coming from a Hindu, who lived', say, 1,060 yoars after Christ.” The 
sense of the verse quoted by Professor Aufrecht is as follows: “ During the reign of 
the first, king, who spoko Prakrit P In the time of Suhasarika (Vikrurauditya), who 
did not speak Sanskrit ? ” 

179 Zeitscbrift filr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

190 Suma-veda, Introduction, p. liii., ff. See also the articles of Dr. Bollensen in 
Orient und Occident, ii. 467, ff., and in tho Zcitsch. der I)eut. Morg. Gesellschaft, 
xxii. 609, ff., and Prof. Muller’s translation of tho R.V., vol. i., pref. pp. lxxviii, ft. 

m I quote some remarks of Benfey, Suma-veda, Introd. p. liii- The necessity 
for frequently changing tbo liquids y and v into the correspondent vowels i and w, had 
been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, wherever the metre 
requires it, iy and uv should be read instead of y and v. In many words the former 
mode of writing appears to have prevailed; as is rendered probable by the differences 
of reading between the Sama-veda and the Rig-vcda, the former, for instance, read¬ 
ing luyriya , eubhuvah, sudrtwam , where the latter reads tuyryfy subhva/i, mdrvam ; 
and the latter, on the contrary, reading samudriya f where the former reads satnudrya. 

. . . . But tho necessity of making the change in order to obtain & reading 

conformable to the metre, is of such ordinary occurrence that we are soon led to 
conclude that, at the time when the Vedas were oOmposod, the liquids (y and v), 
which appear in the Sanhitfis as we now have them, had not yet, for the most part, 
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Sect. X. — Various stages of Sanskrit literature , and the different forms 
in whirls they exhibit the Sanskrit language: the later Vedic com - 
mentatora: earlier expounders: the Nirukta: the Brahmanas: the 
Vedic hymns: imperfect comprehension of them in later times from 
changes in the language: the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom 
of their age. m 

As I have shown in the preceding section that Sanskrit was once 
a spoken language, it inuBt, in that its earlier stage, have been exposed 
to the mutations to which all spoken languages are subject from their 
very nature. Sanskrit must, in the course of ages, have become very 
different from what it originally was. 18,1 And, in fact, we find from 
the records of Indian literature, that the Sanskrit, as it is brought 
before us in the different S&stras, has gone through different phases. 
The most modern is that in which we find it in-the Itihasas, Purfirma, 
and Smritis. The Itihasas and Purfmas are undoubtedly not.to bo 
ranked with the oldest Sanskrit writings, for they all imply that there 

begun to be pronounced, but that, in their stead, the corresponding vowels i and u 
were employed/’ On the other hand, y and v must sometimes be read instead of 
i y and uv (p. lvi.). The fifteen verses of the Punish a S&kta (cited in the first 
volume of this work, pp. 8, f.), which stc composed in the Amish tup metre, will be 
generally found to have the proper number of feet, if not in other respects to scan 
correctly,—if the preceding remarks be attended to. Thus in the first verse, line 
second, the words vritva and atyatuhthat must be read apart, and not united by 
sandhi. Bhlcyam (in the first line of the second verso) must be lengthened to 
bhUriyam ; vyakmmat (second line, fourth verse) to viakramat ; mdhya (second line, 
seventh verse) to sadhiyd; qjyam (first line, eighth verse, though not in second line, 
sixth verse) to ajiam; gramyilicha (second line, eighth verse) to groin i<t icha; 
vyadudhuh and vyakalpayan (first line, eleventh verse) to viadadhuk and viakalpaym> 
and rdjonyah (first line, twelfth verse) to rnjaniah. 

182 In revising this section (composed originally in 1858) for the press, I have had 
the assistance of Professor Mfiller's work on Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which 
has enabled me to make a few additions, and to modify some of my previous state¬ 
ments. [Noto to first edition.] 

m I fear that the text of Patanjali (Mabubhashya, p. 104) may be cited against 
me here;— nityas cJm jabdah | nityeshu cha iabdeshu hufaathair avichalib?iir vdrnair 
bharitavyam anopayoptijjam-vikaribhih | “ Words arc eternal; and in the case of 

eternal words we must have immutable and immovable letters, free from diminution, 
or increase, or alteration.” But the words which Bhuskara Acharyya applied to 
astronomy are equally applicable to grammar;— atra ganila-shmdhe upapattiman 
eta agarnah pramanam | “In this astronomical department scripture U authori¬ 
tative only when it is supported by demonstration.” This is true, also, of all other 
matters, which, like Grammar, come within the sphere of science. 
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were many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 
were compiled, and often quote various ancient verses. lrt4 The 
Mahabharata frequently introduces old legends with the following 
formula, which, however, may often mean nothing: atrapy uda- 
harantimam itihdsam purdtanam J “ Here they adduce this ancient 
narrative.” (See vol. i., p. 127.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their present form, are comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literature, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that the 
Sanskrit had nearly ceased to he a spoken tongue, and had become 
gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by tho 
precepts of those grammarians who preceded Pacini, as well as of that 
scholar himself and his successors. 1 *"* 5 As the language which had thus 
been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 
to be popularly spoken, it was preserved from any future changes. In 
this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 
more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 
immutability; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 
it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, hav^ caused it to be 
regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from a remote age, or even from a period comparatively recent, is 

184 That they are not all of one age is held by an enlightened Indian Pandit, 
Ib'vara Chandra Vidyasagar, in the Bengali' preface to his Rijupatha, or Sanskrit 
selections, as follows :— sbkbl purdn opekhyd Vishnupiirdn.tr roc hum prachln bodh 
My | ydbutiyb purdn VedbbyaspronU boliyd prbmddhi dchhe | kin in pur mi sbkoler 
r be hut id pbrbspbr etft bibhinn j$ ck bybktir roe hit bbliyd bodh hoy nd | f ishnupurdn 
Bhdgbbut o BrohmbbaibXn'ttbpurdner ekek bins path kbrile n tin grbnth ek lekhomr 
mukhhuitfi vinirgbt hUiyd prbttti Kvbyd dmhkbr | Vishnupurdn prWiritir sbhit 
Mbhdbha,rater rbchbnar etb btbhinnbtd je jini Visknupurda hmbd Bhdgbbut bth'bd 
Brbhmbba-ibarttbpurcin rbchbmt kbriyaohhen tdmhar rochit bodh hoy nd | 

« The composition of the Vishnu-pur ana appears to have preceded that of all the 
other Parana#. It is commonly said that all the Puranas were composed by Veda- 
vyftsa. But the style of the different Puranaa .is so various that they cannot be con¬ 
ceived to be the work of one person. After reading a portion of the Vishnu-puvana, 
another of the Bhiigavata, and a third of the Bralimavai varttfi-purana, it is difficult 
to believe them all to have proceeded from ono pen. ... Bo, too, there is such 
a discrepancy between the style of the Mahabharata and that of the Vishnu-purana, 
and the other works mentioned above, that it cannot be imagined to be the com¬ 
position of the same person by whom they were written. 

ito See, however, the distinction made by Lassen between the Epic poems (Itihasas) 
and the Puranas, in the passage cited above, p. 133, note. 
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regarded by the people of India ijs supernatural. 18 * Prior to ibis era, 
however, and as long as it had continued to be commonly spoken by the 
lower oi* upper classes, the Sanskrit had been liable to constant fluctua¬ 
tions in the forms of its inflections. Accordingly, in the works which are 
more ancient than the Smritis and Itibasas, we find various differences 
of grammatical form, and a style altogether more antique, This is 
to sorno extent the case in the Brahmanas and Upanishads, where we 
encounter a simplicity of syntax and a tautology of style, together 
with many particles, and some modes of construction and forms, which 
are foreign to the later works, 187 The Brahmanas, however, are only 
to he regarded as a middle stage between tbe Yedic hymns (mantras) 
and the more modem Sanskrit. It is to the hymns of the Kigveda, 
most of which are separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Brahmanas, that we must resort if we would discover how 
wide are the differences between the Sanskrit in its oldest known 
form and its most modem shape. In these hymns we find various 
forms of inflection and conjugation which are not to be traced in more 
modern writings, and numerous words which either disappear alto¬ 
gether in later authors, or are used by them in a different sense. 
These hymns are, in fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature. 
That this is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with those 
hymns. The hymns are the essential part of the Yeda j all the other 
writings which bear tbe name of Yeda are dependent on the hymns, 
and subservient to their explanation or liturgical use. In the com¬ 
mentary called thp Yedartha-praka^a, on the Taittinya Sanhita, p. 9, 
it is said : Ymlyapi Mantra-lrdhmandtmako Vedas tathdpi Brdhmanasya 
mantra-vy&khyam-r&patvdd mantrdh eva ddau samdmndtdh | “Al- 


188 The philosophers Ramanuja and Madhvacharyya are called incarnations of 
S'esha and Yuyu (Wilson’s Hindu Sects, pp. 24 find 87), and S'ankaia Acharya is 
celebrated in. the Yrihad D karma-purana as an incarnation of Vishnu.—Colebrookc’s 
Essays, i. 103, 104. 

187 Thus, e.g. any one who is familiar with modern Sanskrit will recognize in the 
passage cited from the KaushTtakl-brahmana in the first volume of this work (p. 328), 
a dissimilarity of style. The separation of the particle abhi from the verb abhavat , 
in the phrase abhi Saudamn abhavat | u He became superior to the Saudasas,” is a 
remnant of the Yedic usage. In modern Sanskrit the preposition would not be thus 
severed from the verb. In tbe S'atapatha Brahtnana, xi. 6, 1, 10, and 12, the 
following ancient forms occur, tat for tasmat, “ from that/’ vrinasat, “Do thou 
choose,” or “ thou shalt choose/' 
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though the Veda consist 1 of Mantrij and Brahmana, yet, as the Brah¬ 
man as have the character of explanations of the Mantras, [it follows 
that] the latter were the first recorded/’ And in a verse referred to 


by Sankara A chary a in his commentary on the Brihad Aranyaka 


Up an i shad (Bib, Ind. ii. 855, tf.) it is said : Br & hnam-pra bhava h 
mantrdh | u The mantras are the sources of the This 

may be made clearer by beginning with the most recent parts of the 
literature connected with the Yedas, and going gradually back to the 
oldest parts* 

First:—Two of the most recent commentators on the Vedas are 
Say ana A chary a, who lived in the fourteenth century and wrote 

a detailed commentary called Vedarthaprakasa, on the whole of the 
B/igveda ; and Mahtdhara, who compiled a commentary entitled 
Yedadipa on the Ynjasaneyl Sanhila of the Yajur-veda. 

Second: In such works as these we find reference made to earlier 
writers on the Vedas, such as Shunaka, the author of the Brihaddevata, 
Yaska, the author of the Ninikta, and many others, with quotations 
from their works. 

Professor Muller 1 " divides the Vedie literature, properly so called, 
into four periods, which, in the inverse order of their antiquity, are 
the Sutra period, the Brahmana period, the Mantra period, and the 
Chhanda8 period* The Chhandas period, during which the oldest 
hymns preserved in the Rigveda collection were written, he supposes 
to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 b.c. Then followed the Mantra 
period, from 1000 to 800 b.c*, in the coarse of which the more recent 
of the Yedic hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 
together into one Sanhita (or collection). Next in order was tbo 
Brahmana period, from 800 to 600 b.c., during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts bearing this title were composed and 
collected/ 90 And, lastly, we have the Sutra period, extending from 600 

m Professor 'Wilson’s JEtigveda Sanhita, Vol. I. Introduc. p* xlviii. Midler, 
u Chips,” (1st ed.) p. 24. Roth, IntrodL to Nirukia, p. liil refers Mahldham (if not 
Sayana also) to the sixteenth century. 

l8& See his u History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 70, 244, 240, 313, 445, 
497, 572. 

100 Professor Haug- thinks all these works are older. In the Introduction to his 
Aifcareya Brahmana, vol. i. p. 47, he writes: “We do not hesitate therefore to 
assign the composition of the bulk of the BrahmaxiaB to the years 1400-1209 B.c.; 
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to 200 b,c., in which tho ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition 
were reduced (by men who, however, were no longer, like their pre¬ 
decessors, regarded t& inspired) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic .form than they had previously possessed. The works of 
this period were not all composed in the concise form of Sutras, but 
some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Yaska, who (as we have seen, 
p. 153) is supposed by Professor Muller (“ Chips,” p. 74) to have 
lived in the fifth century n.c. Yaska found an earlier work entitled 
the Nigbantus, made up of classified lists of Yedic, and partly obso¬ 
lete, words, existing in his day; to which he alludes in the following 
passage, at the very commencement of his work (i. 1): samdmniiyah 
Srtmdmnutah | m vyakhaiavyah | tarn imam samamnayafh u Niyhmtfa- 
wft” ity dchahhate | “ A sacred record (samdmndya) has been com¬ 
piled, which is to be exxjonnded. This is called the Nighantus.” 191 

And again (in L 20): tdksfoith'ita-dharmtinaii pkhayo babhuvuh | 
te 'varelhfo ^sdhJuitkriU-dharmabhyah npadeiena mantrdn sampraduh j 
itpadesdya gldyanto 1 vare 1 ihna-grahinaya m imam yraniham sama- 
mndmhur vealam clia uddngani cha | [bilmam bhilmam bhdsanam 

“The rishis had an intuitive insight into duty. They, by tuition, 
handed down the mantras to subsequent preceptors, who were destitute 
of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, declining in the 
power of communicating instruction, for facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged this book (the 
Nighantus), the Veda, and the Vedangas. [ Bilma means bhilma ) 


for the Saffihitii wo require a period of at lead 500-600 years, with an interval 
of about 200 years bet* en the cud of the proper Brahmana period. Thus we 
obtain for the bulk of the Saihhitii the space from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and 
sacrificial formulas may be a few hundred years more ancient still, so that we would 
fix the very commencement of Vedio Literature between 2400—2000 b.c.” See the 
first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 2, tf. 

191 On this tho commentator Burgacharya annotates as follows : m eha [sarna- 
mndyaff] fishibhir Mantra rtha-parijnfhtdya. uddharunabhutah punchddhyayi saetra* 
sang raha-bh avert a ekasminn undyr grunt hikritah ity art. hah. “ The 8en.se is, that 
‘ This sacred record which hud been set forth by fishis as a specimen of the mode 
of explaining the sense of the mantras, ha9 been formed into one collection in five 
chaptered ” 

m “Das splitterweise Fassen/’ B. and R. 

m The words in brackets are regarded by Prof. Roth os 1 spurious (Ukusk of 
Nirukta, p. 14, f,). I quote them, however, as they are commented oil by Durga. 
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division, or bhdsam, illustration.] ” This passage proves at once the 
priority of the Nighaijtus to the Nirukta, and also the still greater 
antiquity of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in 
both, 104 

The following are the remarks of Durgacharya, the commentator, 
on this passage (Mr. i. 20):— 

Sdhthltkrito yair dharmah safahtid drhhfo pratmhshtena tapam te 
ime “ sale slid tJcrtia-dharm dnah ” j he punas te iti | mhyate | u rishayah ” 
ruhanU amushmat karmamh everm-arthavatd mantrona samyuktdd 
ammd prakdrem evafiiJakshanaphda-iHparin&m^ bhavati iti fishayah | 
u rishir darkanad ” iti vakshyati | tad etat karmamh phala-vipari- 
ydma-darhnam aupach&rihjd vrittya uktarh “ sdkshdtkrita-dharmdnah ” 
iti | na hi dharmasya darsanam asti | atyantdpurvo lii dharmah | 
aha | kirn teshdm iti J uehyate | " te 'varcbhyo hahhdtkrita-dharma- 
hhyah upadekna mantrdn mmprdduh 97 | te ye sdkshdtkrita- 
dharmdnas te 'varcbhyo 7 vara-kd llnelhyah hkti-hmebhyah krutarshi- 
bhyah | teshdm hi srutvd tatah pas chad rishitvam upajdyate na 
yatha purveshdm sdkshdtlritadharmd?iam Sravmam antard eva | 
aha | him tebhyah iti | te 1 varebhyah u upadesena 97 kishyopadhydyikayd 
xrittyd mantrdn granthato 9 rtkatai cha u samprdduh" samprattavantah | 
te 9 pi cha upadesena eva jagrihuh | atha te 7 py u upadek&ya gldyantah 
avare hilma-grahanaya imaih grantham samdmndsishur vedetih cha vedan- 
ytini cha ” iti | il upadeSdya” upadeiartham | katham ?idma upadisya- 
mCinarn ete kaknuyur grihUum ity evam artham adhikritya gldyantah 
IcMdyamdndh teshv [?] agrihnatsu tad-anukampaya teshdm dyushah 

194 Professor Roth, in his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xiii, remarks thus on this 
passage:—“ Here Yaska ascribes the compilation of the small collections of words 
and names which forms the basis of his explanation, in an undefined way to an 
ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the earliest period, when faith and doctrine 
flourished without artificial aids, but from the generations next to that era, which 
strove by arrangement and writing to preserve the treasures which they had in¬ 
herited. He further puts the Kaighantuka in one class with the Vedas and 
Vedangas. By the composition of the Vedas, which Yaska hero places in the second 
period of Indian history, he cannot mean the production of the hymns transmitted 
by the rishis, which were always esteemed in India as the essential part of the Vedas, 
and were regarded in the same light by Yaska in the passage before us. All, there¬ 
for*. that could be done by later generations was to arrange these hymns, and com¬ 
mit them to writing. Wc find here a recollection, of a comparatively late reduction 
into writing of the mental productions of early ages, an event which has not yet 
attracted sufficient notice in its bearing upon the history of Indian literature.” 


QUOTED FBOM THE NIBUKTA. 

mibcham (wekshya hdldnurupdm cha grahana-faktim “ bihnagralumhja 
imam grant-ham ” gavddi-devapatny-antam mmdmnatavantak j him matam 
elma iti | uchyate j “vedam cha vedangani cha” itardni Hi | hath am 
panah sand in n fists hue tti J aha j crinu j vedam tuvad death saw tarn ati- 
•mhattvdd duradhyeyam anctca4akha-lhedma samdmndmhuh sukhch 
grahanaya vyasena samlmndtavantah j to ekavimiatidha bdhvrichym 
ekasatadhti ddJmryavaift sahasradha sdmavedam navadha dthdrvanam | 
vedapyany apt | tad yathu | vydharanam a&Jtfudha nirukUirh chaiurda- 
Sadha Uyevam-adi J evam samcinmdsuhur bhedena grahandrtham | Icatham 
ndrna | bhinnany etdni kikhdniardni hghuni sukham yrihrfiyur etc iakti- 
hlndh alpdymhc manmhydh ity evam-artham samamndmhuh | bilma-&ab- 
dam hhasbpi-vukya-prasaktam nirbraviti \ yad etad hihmm ity uktam etad 
bhilmum vedandm Ifadamm | bhedo vyasah ity arthah \ “ bhdsamm 
iti vd” | athiwa bhdsanam evam bihna-kbdena uchyatc | vedanga-vijntinena, 
bhataie prakdsate vedarthah iti | atah idam uktam bilmam iti j evam 
binder bhiisator vd hdvia-sabdeth J evam idam ri ehtbhyo h iruhttcidsirani 
dyutam itardni cha angdni iti pari‘kdhitah dgamah | 

“They to whose minds duty was clearly present, i.e., by whom 
through eminent devotion it was intuitively seen, were tho persons 
described by the term sakshdt-kritfadharmdnas. Again, who were 
they ? The risbis, 3 ® 5 who are called so because they flow {ruhanti ); 
because from a particular ceremony accompanied by a mantra of such 
and such import, in a certain way, such and such a reward results. 
And the author will afterwards declare that the word 1 rishi ’ comes 
from ‘ seeing’ (darsandt). Hero ( those who have an intuitive per¬ 
ception of duty’ are spoken of in a metaphorical way, as ‘seeing’ 
that a reward results from a ceremony; for duty cannot be seen, being 
something entirely invisible. He proceeds. Hut what of these rishis? 
He tells us : * They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to sub- 
sequent men, who had not the same intuitive perception of duty,’ i.e* 
those rishis who had an intuitive perception of duty handed down the 
mantras to subsequent men, i.e. to those who were rishis by audition 
( irutwrsMa), of a later age, and destitute of power; ‘rishis/ whose 

195 About the different kinds and races of rishis, see vol. i. of this work, p. 400, 
note, and Prof. Aufrecht’s Catalogue, p. 41, col. 2 ; as well as the 3rd vol. of this 
work, passim; see the index* 
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rishihood arose from what they had heard from others, and not with¬ 
out hearing, as vras the case with those earlier rishis who had an 
intuitive perception of duty. He proceeds. What did the earliest 
j-ishis do to these later ones? They handed down the mantras by 
tuition (viz., by the function of instructing their pupils) according 
to their text and meaning; 193 and the pupils received them through 
tuition. Then ‘these later men, being grieved, 197 with theview of afford- 
ing instruction, arranged this book and the Veda, and the Yedangas, 
in portions, for facility of comprehension. 1 1 Tor the purpose of in¬ 

struction ‘grieved,’ afflicted by the apprehension that their pupils 
would not comprehend what was taught theta; and when they did not 
understand, being actuated by compassion towards them, and having 
regard to the greater shortness of their lives, and to the diminution 
in their power of comprehension, which was occasioned by the influ¬ 
ence of the times, they compiled this hook [the lughantu], begin¬ 
ning with 1 gmj and ending with 4 devapatnym? in parts, for facility 
of comprehension by division of the subject-matter. He next tolls us 
what is meant by this : the Yedas, and the other Yedangas. But how 
did they compile these works ? He tells us, listen : By separation, they 
arranged the Yeda (which being up to that period one, was difficult to 
study, from its extreme magnitude) in a number of different S'akhas, for 
the purpose of easier comprehension. The Bigveda was arranged in 21 
sakhas, the Yajusk iu 101, the Siima in 1,000, the Atharvana in 9: 
and similarly the Yedangas; grammar in. 8 books, the Nirukta in 14, 
and so on, in order that they might he apprehended in a divided state; 
i.e. that powerless and shortlived men might easily be able to under¬ 
stand these several S'akhas, when divided and of limited extent. He 
now explains the word ( bilmad .... Bilim s= bkilma, means the 
division of the Yedas, and division stands for separate arrangement. 
Or it means bhdsanam , elucidation; i.e. the sense of the Yedas becomes 
clear from a knowledge of the vedangas, or supplements to the Yeda, 
Thus bilma is from the root bhid, or the root bhds. In this way this 

106 So Muller (Anc. Sausk. Lit. p. 622) renders granthato arthatascha , denjing 
to the word “ grant!)a” the sonso of written book. This rendering is approved by 
prof. Golds!vickor (Panini, p. 32), though he holds that “grantha^ properly means a 
written book {ibid. p. 27). 

u>7 it will he seen that in p. 165, I have understood the word gldycmUih in the 
sense of “ declining.” 
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Nirukta S'astra, and the other Yedangas have descended from the 
rishis. Thus the scripture haa been elucidated.' >> 

The Ki ghaut us, the lists of words which form the subject of the 
preceding remarks, were prefixed by Yaska to his own work, the 
Nirukta, in which, by commenting on them, he endeavours to throw 
light on the obscurities of the Veda. 193 . When this work of Yaska 
was written, ai;d even at a much earlier period, it is evident that the 
sense of many of the Vedie words had been commonly forgotten. This 
appears from the very fact of such works as the Nighantus and Nirukta 
being composed at all. Tor what occasion was there for compiling vo¬ 
cabularies of Yedic words, if the sense of these words had continued all 
along familiar to the students of the Vedas ? The necessity for works 
like his own is argued by Yaska in the following passage (Mr. i. 15): 

AtMpi idam ant arena mantreahv artha-pratyayo na vidyate | ariham 
apratiyato ncUyantam svara-samlcOroddeSah | tad idam vidyti-stktinam 
vyakaranasya hdrtsnyam svtirtha-sadhaham cha | 

“ Now without this work the meaning of the hyrnns cannot he 
understood; but he who does not comprehend their meaning cannot 
thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical forms. There¬ 
fore, this department of science is the complement of grammar, and 
an instrument for gaining one’s own object.” 199 

The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, in 
which ho attempts to explain Yedic words by their etymologies m 


198 “TheNaighanfuka,” says Professor Both (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.), “especially 
the second portion of it, was a collection of difficult and obsolete words, which formed 
a basis for instruction in the mode of expounding the Veda, such as was usually 
giver in the schools of the Brahmans. At that period no need was felt of con¬ 
tinuous commentaries; and in fact learning had not then become separated into so 
mauy branches. A memorandum of the terms denoting the ideas of most frequent 
occurrence in the Veda, and of the principal passages which required elucidation; a 
simple list of the gods and the objects of worship, such as wo find in the Naighantuka, 
sufficed as a manual for oral instruction. At a later era this manual became the 
subject of formal and written explanation. To this period belongs the Nirukta.” 

199 This passage is translated by Roth, Nirukta, Erlauterungen, p. 11. And 
Say aria says in the Introd. to his Commentary on the Rigveda, vol. i. p. 39, tasmdd 
vedartfidvabodhnya upayuktam niruktam ( . “ Hence the Nirukta is serviceable for 
the understanding of the meaning of the Veda.” 

200 See Eoxk’s Erlauterungen to Nirukta, p. 219, ff. ‘‘Yedic interpretation could 
impose on itself no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
were infallible, or that they had inherited traditions which were of any value. Even 
a superficial examination shows that their plan of interpretation is the very opposite 
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(a process, often tentative, which, would have been unnecessary if 
their meanings had been perfectly known), or in which he cites the 
opinions of different classes of interpreters who had preceded him, 
and who had severally propounded different explanations. This 
further shows that in Yaska's time the signification of the hymns had 
formed the subject of investigation by learned men of different schools 
for many ages preceding. The following passage will illustrate this, 
as well as afford some insight into the subjects and manner of dis¬ 
cussion at the period when he lived. In the Nirukta, i. 15, 16, he 
thus (in continuation of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 
entertained by one of his predecessors, Kautsa, 201 regarding the value 

of traditional, that it is in reality a grammatical and etymological one, which only 
agrees with the former method in the erroneous system of explaining every verse, 
every line, every word by itself, without inquiring if tho results so obtained har¬ 
monize with those derived from other quarters. If the fact that none of the com¬ 
mentators are in possession of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions 
regarding, e.g,, the functions of a particular god, or even the entire contents of the 
hymns, which they are continually intruding into their interpretations, be regarded 
as a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least be admitted that this 
poverty of ideas is not a thing which we have any reason to covet. In this set of 
conceptions are included those scholastic ideas which were introduced at an early 
period indeed, hut not until the hymns had already become tho subject of learned 
study, and the religious views and social circumstances on which they are based 
had lost all living reality. . . . What is true of Say ana, or any of the other • 

later commentators, applies essentially to Yaska also. He, too, is a learned inter¬ 
preter, who works with tho materials which his predecessors had collected, out ho 
possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detailed 
and continuous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period; viz., 
to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing a process of natural growth.” Compare 
Benfey's remarks on the Vedic scholiasts; in the Introduction to his Soirmveda, 
pp. lxv, f., where he observes: “How high soever may be the antiquity assigned 
to the oldest grammatical and hermeneutical treatises on the Vedas, a long period 
appears to have intervened between these and the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculiar to the Vedas was 
forgotten. Their interpretations rest essentially (as is shown not merely by tho 
commentaries which have been alluded to, hut also by Yaska's ’Nirukta) on ety¬ 
mology, on conclusions drawn from the context, and the comparison of similar 
passages. The oldest attempts at interpretation seem to be contained in Brahmanos, 
in collections of passages (nigama ), in collections of words ( nighantu) and iu expla¬ 
nations ( tiirukta ), of whifch last, two are mentioned by Silyana (R.V. vol. i. p. 45, 
lines 16 and 18), viz., one by S'akapuni and another by Sthaulashtlrivi, in additiou 
to that of Y Sska.” 

* 01 See Both, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, p. 21, f. where he writer : 

“ The rationalistic Kautsa could regard the Veda as devoid of meaning, and the 
Bruhmanas as false interpretations. 0 
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of the Vedic interpretation: 

u Yadi mantr&rtha-pratyay&ya nnartkahm hhavati 91 iti Zauisah ] 
“ anarthaku h hi mantrdh \ tad etena upehhitavyam [ niyata-vdcho yuktayo 
niyatdmopurvydh bhavanti j athdpi brdhmanena rupa-saMpanndh vidin- 
yante | 1 uru prathasva 7 iti prathayati | 1 prohdni 9 iti prohati j athdpi 
amipapannarthi h bhavanti | 'oshadhe tray aw a enam 7 | ‘ svadhite mu 
enaih himnr 7 [Taitt, >3., i. 2, 1] ity aha, himan | athdpi pratishid- 
dharthdk bhavanti | l ekaheva Rudro 7 v atm the na dvitlyah* | 1 ammkhya- 
td saJmrani ye. Rudrah adhi bhilmyam 7 | 1 asatrur Jnclra jajnitthe 1 | 

6 Sat am sendh ajayat sdJcam Indrah 7 | iti | athdpi junant am sampreshyai ; 
*Ay nay r, samidhyamundya anubr uhi ’ iti [ athdpy aha i Aditih ear ram 7 
iti i Aditir dyaur Aditir mt arils ham 7 iti v | tad uparishfhdd vydkhyu- 
syurnah | “ athdpy aimpasbfhurt hah bhavanti | ‘ arnyah 7 \ ‘yddrtimin > | 
‘jCirayayi 7 | ‘ kdmkd 7 iti 7 * | arthavantah Sabda-sdmdnytit | “ etad vai 
yajmmja samriddham yad rupasamriMham yat karma kriycmdmm rig 
yajur vTi 7 bhivadati 7) (Aitareya Brahmana 7 i. 4) iti oka brdhmanam | 
u krilantau pair air naptribhir 97 iti | yatho etad (t niyatavdcho yuktayo 
niyatannpurvydh bhavanti 79 iti lankikeskv apy etad yathd u Indragni 77 
l< pituputrdr" iti | yatho etad f j brdhmanena rupa-sampamulh vidhiyante 77 
ity uditamwiidah sa hhavati | yatho etaj tc anupapanndrtkdh bhavanti 79 
ity dninayavachamd ahimsa pratlyeta | yatho etad 11 viprainhiddhlrlhah 
bhavanti 77 iti | laukikeshv apy etad yathd u asapatno 7 yam, brahma nah 77 
ct anamitro 7 yam raja” iti | yatho etaj H jdnantam sampreshyati 77 iti 
jdnantam abhivddayaie jdnate mailhuparkam pruha iti | yatho etad 
u Aditih sarvam 17 iti laukikeshv apy etad yathd il sarvarasdh anuprdptdh 
pdnlyam 97 iti | yatho etad “ avispashfkurthuh bhavanti 77 iti \ na e&ha 
sthunor aparddho yad enam andho na paiydti purmhdparddhah sa 
hhavati | yalhd junapadlshu vidyutah purusha-viiesho hhavati | parcvarya- 
vitsu tu khalu vediirishu bh\lyo-vuhjati prasado hhavati | 

I will, in my translation, place the answers of Yaska opposite to 
the objections of Kantsa (though they are separated in the text), and 
thus economize space, as well as make the discussion clearer. 202 


m See Dr. Roth’s translation of this passage in the first of his Ahharidlimgen, 
p. 21, and in his Erlautenmgcn to the jNirukta, pp. 11-13. There are, however, 
some parts of the passage of which I do not clearly understand the bearing. 
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Kautsa objects, 

1. “If the science of inter¬ 
pretation is intended to make the 
sense of the mantras clear, it is 
useless, for the mantras have no 
sense. This is to be seen as 
follows” 


Yaska replies. 


1. “ The mantras have a sense, 
for their words are the same (as 
those in the ordinary language). A 
Brahmana (the Aitoreya, i. 4) says, 
£ What is appropriate in its forth, 
is successful in the sacrifice; that 
is to say, when the verse [rich or 
yajmli] which is recited refers to 
the ceremony which is being per ¬ 
formed.’ 203 An example of the 
identity of the Vcdie language 
with the ordinary speech is this, 

‘ kriUntaU? etc. (‘sporting with 
sons and grandsons’).” 

2. “ This is the case in ordinary 
language also, e.g. Indmgni> pitd- 
putrau (‘ India and Agni,’ father 
and son,’).” 

- 3. “This is a mere repetition 

of what had been already said 
[and consequently calls for no 
further answer ?].” 


2. “The propositions [in the 
hymns and texts] have certain 
fixed words, and a certain fixed 
arrangement; ” [and bo require 
no interpretation V] 

8. “The mantras have the 
ritual forms to winch they refer 
fixed and enjoined by the Brah- 
xnanas [and, therefore, need no 
further explanation]: thus 4 Spread 
thyself widely out,’ [Vaj. 8., i. 

22] and so he spreads; ‘Let me 
pour out,’ and so he pours.” 

4. “ They prescribe what is im¬ 
practicable : thus, ‘ deliver him, 

0 plant:’ ‘ Axe, do not injure 
him,’ thus he speaks while strik¬ 
ing.” [Taitt. Sanh., L 2, 1; see 
also Yaj. 8., iv. 1; vi. 15.] 

5. “ Their contents are at vari¬ 
ance with each other: thus, ‘There 
exists hut one Rudra, and no 
secondand again, ‘There are 
innumerable thousands of Rudras 
over the earth’ [Vaj. 8., xvi. 54] j 
and, ‘ Indra, thou hast been horn 
without a foe’ [R. Y., x* 133, 2] ; 
and again, ‘Indra vanquished a 
hundred armies at once.*” [R. V., 
x. 103, 1.] 

203 •phis version is borrowed from Prof. Haug’s translation, p. 11. The words 
quoted in the Nirukta occur in Ait. Br. i. 4, with the exception of “ yajur w." 


4. “According to the sacred 
tradition it must he understood 
that no injury is to be inflicted.” 


5. “The same thing occurs in 
ordinary language: thus, ‘This 

T)_ “ 1 urifliftnT O 


Brahman is without a rival; ’ 
‘ The king has no enemies.’ ” 
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6. “ A. person is enjoined to do 
an act with which he is already 
acquainted: thus, 'Address the 
hymn to the fire which is being 
kindled’' [S'atap. J3r., i. 3, 5, 2. 
This is said by the adhvaryu 
priest to the hotri. Both.] 

7. il Again it is said: ‘ Aditi is 
everything;’ ‘Aditi is the sky; 
Aditi is the atmosphere.’” [R.V., 
i. 89, 10]. 

8. “The signification of the 
mantras is indistinct, as in the 
case of such words as am if ah 
[B. V., i. 169, 3], ytidfi&min 
[B. V., v. 44, $],j&raydyi [Ii. V., 
vi. 12, 4], kdnukd [B. V., viii, 
66, 4]. W 


6. “In the same way people 
are saluted by their names, though 
they already know them; and the 
madhuparka (a dish of curds, ghee 
and honey) is mentioned to those 
who are well, acquainted with the 
custom.” 

7. “ This will be explained 
further on [see Kir., iv. 231 
The same thing is said in common 
language: thus, ‘ All fluids (or 
flavours) reside in water.’” 206 

8. “It is not the fault of the 
post, that the blind man -Iocs not 
see it. It is the man’s fault. Just 
as in respect of local usages men 
are distinguished by superior 
knowledge; so too, among those 
learned men who are skilled iu 
tradition, he who knows most is 
worthy of approbation.” 

Durga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed explanation 
of this passage. He merely refers as follows to its general scope :— 

Athapi idam antarena pada-vibhayo m vidyate | kdstrdramhha-praya - 
janddhikdre varUavnane atha idam ant arena manireshv arthd radharan am 
ndsti tiy ukte yadi mantretyddind dnarll^akya-hetubhir bahubhtr dna- 
rthakye upapddite niruktaAdstrasya Kautmna mantrdnum arthavattam 
fdhdpayitvd para-paksha-hetavah pratyuktdh, | teslm stbitam arthavatvam 
mantrdndm | teshdm arthmirvachandya idam drabhyamanam arthavad 
ity upapanmm arthavatlvam nirukta-sdstrasya | tad etat sarvam apt 
chodaka-sdstrakdra-vydjempramktdnwprasaktam uktam prajndyd h viVrid- 
dhaye sishyasya, | kathatn ndma asdv avwriddha-prajnah kabddrtha- 'yuyet- 
rnnkapshu hetu-samaydnabhijnah paraih pratibadhyamano 'pi paddrthan 
vdkydrthdM cha asammohena nirbruyud iti . 

“ The student being supposed to have an occasion and a right to 

204 See ‘Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 472, note 1. 

205 Compare Raghuvausa, x, 16, rasantarany ekarasam yathft divyam payo *snute\ 
“As rain water, which has but one flavour, [when it has fallen] imbibes other 
flavours,” etc. 

206 8ce my article on the interpretation of the Veda in the .Journal of the Roy. As. 
Society, vol. ji. new series, p. 329, 334, 337 ; and Bohtlingk and Roth, s. vv. 
myakxhy yddrita , (3) jar, and kanaka; as well as Roth’s dissertation ©u the Atharva- 
veda, p. 21. 
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enter on the study of this S'astra, and the proposition having been laid 
down that, without the Nirukta, the sense of the mantras cannot be 
understood, Kautsa, in the words, “if tbo science/’ etc., adduces many 
reasons for declaring the .mantras to have no meaning, and on these 
lie grounds an assertion that the Nirukfca is useless. Yaska in reply 
slates the reasons on the other side in support of the mantras having 
a meaning, which point he accordingly establishes. And as this work 
(the Nimkta), which is being commenced, is useful for the explanation 
of their meaning, its utility is demonstrated. Thus, under the guise 
of an objector 207 [who is answered, by] the author of the treatise, an 
opportunity is taken of stating the arguments on both sides, with the 
view of increasing the student’s intelligence. For how is that student, 
of immature understanding, ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, 
when he encounters difficulties connected with the proper explication 
of words, and is even hindered by other persons, to explain without 
perplexity the meaning of words and sentences?” 

It would seem from this that Durgacharya looked upon Kautsa as 
being merely a man of straw, into whose mouth objections against the 
significance of the Vedas were put by Yaska, in order that he might 
himself relate them.. It does not, however, appear why Kautsa, 
whose name appears in the old genealogical lists of teachers in one 
of the Brahmanas (Muller, Ancient Sansk. Lit., pp. 181, 442), should 
bo viewed in the light of a fictitious “ Devadatta,” any more than any 
other of the numerous earlier writers referred to in the Nirukta. 
there seems to be no other reason than this, that Durga did not, 
perhaps, wish his contemporaries to believe that there had been in. 

• early times any old grammarian who either rejected the authority of 
the Veda*, or differed from the customary methods of treating and in¬ 
terpreting them. 

In Nimkta ii. 16, Yaska refers to the opinions of various former 
schools regarding the meaning of the word Vritra :~ 

Tat ko Vrittrah [ "megha%” iti nairuktCih | “ Zbdshfro ’surah ” ity 
mtihflmkuh [ apam cha jyotuhai cha mi&ribhava-karm<tno varsha-karmo 
jayate | tatra upamarthena yuddha-varnah hhamnti | ahi-vat tu khaki 

207 * ain hideMed to the late Dr. Bahantyne and Professor Cowell for a correction 
of the sense I formerly assigned to the word cMaka. 
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m antra-var ml h hiihmana-vfxdcA cha | livriddhyd iarirasya srotdrfm 


n icdrayd nch akdra | taw? in hate praw&yandire dpah [ 

‘ Who was Yritra ? 4 A cloud/ says the Nairuktaa (etymologists) : 

'an A sura, son of Tvashtri/ say the Aitihasikas (story-tellers). The 
fall of rain arises from, the mingling of the waters and of light. This 
is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmanas de¬ 
scribe Yritra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth.’ * 

In Mir. iiL 8, he alludes to the riews of older writers regarding 
the Vedic word panchajana:— u .Panchajandh mama- hotramjiishadhvam ” | 
(R.V., x. 53,4). u Gandharvah pitaro devdh asurdh rabhdmn ” ity eh | 
“chaivaro varnah tiMadahpanchamah” ity Aupamanyavah\ (t 1 Ye five 
classes of beings, frequent my sacrifice.’ These five classes of beings 
are the ‘Gandharvas, Pitris, Devas, A suras, and Rakshases/ say some : 
They are 1 the four castes with the Nishadas for a fifth,’ says Aupa- 
manyava.” 

In Nir. Yiii. 21, fi, Yaska thus speculates on the feelings which had 
led some of his predecessors to regard the introductory and concluding 
portions of the ritual of sacrifice, styled praydja and annyaja> as ad¬ 
dressed to other deities than Agni : — 

u Atha kim-devatah prayajdnuytija h | dgneydh ” ity eke | . * t{ Agneydh 
vai prayajah. dgneydh anuydjdh ” iti cha hrdhmanam [ '‘ elihando - devatti h 7 ’ 
ity aparam | lt chhanddnm vai praydjds chhandamsy anuydjah ” iti oka 
hrdhmanam \ u ritu-devatdh ” ity aparam \ u ritavo vai praydjdk ritavo 
1 niiyajiih ” iti cha hrdhmanam \ u pa£u-devatah” ity aparam | “pa&avo 
vai pray djdh pnsavo 9 nuydjdh ” iti cha hrdhmanam | { ‘prdna-devatdh” 
ity aparam \ u prunah vai praydja h prdndh vai army djdh ” iti cha 
hrdhmanam | “ vima-devatah” ity aparam | “alma vai praydja h atmd 
vai anuydjdh ” iti cha hrdhmanam | dgneydh iti tu stint ih | bhalcti- 
mdtram itarat | hmartham punar iti | uchyate | yasyai devatdyai kavir 
grihltam sydt tarn mtuasd dhyayed vtuhafkarishyann iti ha vijndyate | 
"Now, who is the god to whom the praydjas and the anuydjas 
(introductory and concluding sacrificial acts) are addressed? 'Agni,’ 
say some: Tor a Brahmana says, i the praydjas and anuy&jas belong 
to Agni.’ Another opinion is that they have chfumdas (metre) for 
their deity. 4 For a Brahmana says, ' the praydjas and amydjas are 
metres.’ A third view is that they have the seasons for their deities. 
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For a Brahmana says, ‘ the ptaydja* and army ajas are seasons^ A fourth 
view is that they have sacrificial victims for their deities. For a 
Brahmana says, * the pray a jets and amydjas are victims?* A fifth view 
is that they have the vital airs for their deities. For a Brahmana says, 

‘ the praydjas and anuydjas are the vital airs.’ A sixth view is that 
they have soul for their deity. For a Brahmana says, ‘the praydjas and 
anuydjas are soul.’ 1 maintain the opinion that the hymns have 
Agni for their deity. The other views arise from mere devotion [to 
particular gods]. But why are these various views put forward? 
Because it is well known to be a precept that the person who is 
about to offer an oblation should meditate on the particular deity 
for whom it is intended.’* 

In Nirukta xii. 1, he states the different views which had been put 
forward regarding the gods’called Alvins :— A hair a§vinav tty Aurna- 
vabhah | tat hdv akvinau | “ dydvd-pritMvydv ” tty eke | “ ahoratrau ” 
tty eh | “ surya-chandramasdv ” ity eke | “ rdjdndu punyakritdv ” tty 
aitihdsiJcdh | “ ‘ The Alvins are so called from their horses (ahak)' 

says Aurnavabha, But who are the Alvins? ‘Heaveti and earth,’ 
say some; ‘day and night,’ say others: while others again say, ‘the 
sun and moon.’ ‘They were virtuous kings,’ say the Aitihasikas.” m 

In Hirukta xii. 19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Yishnu : — Yad idam kincha tad Wchakrame Vishnu h | 
tridha nidhatte padam tredhabfalvaya prithivydm antarikshe dm Hi 

108 See Roth’s Erlaut. pp. 220-221, for some remarks on these old interpreters 
of the Veda- “ Older expounders of the Vedas in general are,” he says, u called l y 
Yaska simply Nairuktas ; and when he notices any difference in the conception of the 
Vedic gods, those interpreters who take the euhemeristic view are called Aitihasikas. 
In addition to the exposition of the Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also 
liturgical interpretations of numerous passages, such as w r e find in the Brahmanas 
and other kindred treatises, in which it was attempted to bring the letter of the 
received text into harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical interpre¬ 
tations are called by Yaska those of the Yajnikas, or i persons skilled in sacrificial 
rites.' Akin to theirs appears to have been the mode of interpretation adopte r by 
the Naidfmas. . . . Under this head we must probably understand that method 

of explanation which, differing from the grammatical etymologies, referred the 
origin of the words and conceptions to occasions which were in a certain sense 
historical. The Brahmanas and XJpanishads abound in such historical or mytho¬ 
logical etymologies, which are .to be found in all ages and among all nations; 
etymologies which their own inventors do not regard as serious, but which, from 
their connexion with other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious system.” 
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Sakapvnih | mmCirohane vishmqmde gmjaHrasi iiij Aurnavdbhah j 
“ Vishnu strode over all this universe: thrice he plants his foot. This 
he does in order to his threefold existence, ‘on earth, in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and in the shy, 7 says S'aJcapuni: ‘At his rising, in the zenith, 
and at his setting/ says Aurnavabha. 5 ' 

In Nir. xii. 41, we have another reference to the Brah.mag.as:— 
Agnind Agnim ayajanta dev ah | “ Agnih pasur dsli ( tarn dlabhanta 
tena ayajanta M iti cha Irdhnanam j “The gods sacrificed Agni (fire), 
with fire. ‘ Agni was the victim; him they immolated, with him 

they sacrificedso says a Bralunana,” 

"We thus see that in various passages of his work Yaska refers also to 
the Brahmanas; they must therefore have been older than his time. 

The following is a list of the writers whom Yaska quotes as having 
preceded him in the interpretation of the Yedas :—Agrayana, Audum- 
barayana, Aurnavabhn, Katthakya, Kautsa, Kraushtuki, Gargya, 
Gaiava, Charmasiras, Taijdki, Yurshyayani, S'atabalSksha the Maiid- 
galya, S'akatayana, Sakapuni, Sakalya, and Sthaulashthlvi. ? ^ 

The subjoined passage from the twelfth section of tho first Pari^ishta 
or supplement to the Nirukta (considered by Professor Both, Efir. ii. 
p. 208, to bo the work of some author subsequent to Yaska), relating 
to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifications necessary for 
e xpounding them, is of considerable interest:— 

Ay am manirartha-cliintdbhjuho abhyudko [pi h'vtito [pi tar hat ah | na 
tu prithaldvem manirdh nirvaktavydh prakarana&ah eva nmmktavydh | 
na hy eshu pmtyahham asty anruher atapaso vd | “ purovarifa-vitsu tu 
khalu veditrishu bhuyo-vidyah pra&asyo bhavati” ity uhlam pur as tat | 
manushydh mi nsMshu iitkrcimatsu devan abruvan “ ko nah rishir bfia- 
cishjati" Hi j telhyah etairi tarham rishim prdyachhan mantrartfia - 
chintdbhyUham abhyudham | tasmdd yad eva kincha anuchdno ’bhyvhaty 
drsham tad bhavati | 

“ This refiective deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by 
the help of sacred tradition and reasoning. The texts are not to be 
interpreted as isolated, but according to their context. Tor a person 
who is not a risbi or a devotee has no intuitive insight 410 into their 

Roth, Erlauter., pp. 221, 222. 

210 See the passage above quoted (p, 166) from Nirukta h 20; and the third 
volume of this work, pp. 125, ff., 183. 


BHASKARA ON SCRIPTURE AND, SCIENCE. 

meaning. We have said before that * among those men who are 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves especial com¬ 
mendation.' When the rishis were ascending [from the earth], men 
inquired of the gods, ‘Who shall be our pishi f ' The gods gave them 
for a rishi this science of reasoning, this art of deducing by reflec¬ 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to 
a rishi's.” 

Here there is to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of reason 
as a co-factor, in the ascertainment of religious truth, or the definition 
of ceremonial practice. With this may be compared the whole ten¬ 
dency of the Sank by a doctrine, wliich is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on reasoning; and the assertion of Bhaskara (see above, 
p. 161, note 182), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un¬ 
supported by demonstration, is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human intellect is 
exhibited by Bhaskara in another place, in these memorable words:—* 
Yadti ptemr mafoita kdlena mahad antaram bhavishyati tadu matimanto 
Brahnagvptddind nt sam ana-dharminah eva utpatsyante | ye tad-upa- 
laMhy-anmdrimm gatim ururikritya Sdstrani vydkarisJiyanti | atah eva 
ganita-skandho mahamatimadlhir dhritah sann antidy-anmte 'pi kale 
khihtvafn na yaii\ “ When, again, after a long period, there shall 
be a great distance [observable in tk© position of the stars], then in¬ 
telligent, men of like character with Brahmagupta and other mathe¬ 
maticians will arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation, will compose treatises accordingly. Hence the science of 
astronomy, being maintained by men of great ability, shall never fail 
in time, though it has no beginning nor end.” See Colebrooke's Misc. 
Essays, ii. 381. 

In the first volume of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska regarding the origin of particular Vedic hymns 
of which ho explains verses. One of these texts relates to the Itishi Vis- 
vamitra, and another to the Eiski Devapi. Bee rol. i, pp. 269, and 338. 

Third:—1\ now proceed to the Brahmanas, to which we have been 
led back through the ascending series of more recent works, as the 
oldest expository writings on the Ye die hymns. They are conse¬ 
quently later than the hymns, the most ancient portion of Indian 
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literature. But while the other explanatory and prescriptive books 
connected with the Vedas, such ub the grammatical and ceremonial 
Sutras, etc., are not regarded as having any independent divine 
authority, the Brahman as, on the contrary, are considered as a part of 
the Veda itself. This will appear from the following passages from 
Say ana’s commentary on the Eigveda: Mantra-brahmandtmakam 
Ulvad admhtam lahharmm | atak era Apastambo yajna -pa ribhd shay a m 
eva dha “ mntra-br&hmanayor veda-numadhcyam” iti I an “The defini¬ 
tion of the Veda, as consisting of Mantra and Brahinaija, is unobjec¬ 
tionable, Hence Apastamba says, in the Yajna paribhasha, * Veda is 
the name applied to Mantra and Brahmana.’ ” Again: Mantra-brdh- 
mana-rUpmi dvav eva veda-bhdgdv ity Cmgikurdd mantra-lakshammja 
pUrcarn abhilitatvad avaSishjo veda-lhago brdhmanam ity etal lahhanam 
bhamhyati | 413 u It being admitted that there are two parts of the 
Yeda, visr.., Mantra and Brahinaija, as the Mantra has been already 
defined, the definition of Brahinaija will be, that it k the remaining 
portion of the Veda.” 

In regard to the Sutras and Smritis, the author of the Hyayamala- 
vistara says, i. 8, 24 :~~~ 

Baudhfi yarn past ambdfaaldya m- Jedtydyanudi-ndmanicitdh kalpasutrd- 
digranthdh nigmia-nvrukt i-ehadanga-grantlidh Manv-udismritayas cha 
apaurmheydh dharma-buddhi-janakatva d veda-vat | na cha rniila-pramdm- 
sdpekshatvena veda-vaishamyam iti sankantyam | utpanndydh bicddheh 
svatah prumdnydnglkdrena nirdpehhatvdt | md evam | iiktdnumdmsya 
hilatyaydpadish(.atvat | Baudhdyana-mtram Apa&tambasutram ity evam 
purusha-ndmna te grmthdh uchjante | na cha Kd fh akadi-samdkhyd-'vat 
p)\ivachiina~nimittatvaf)i yuktam tad-grantha-nirmana -kdle taddnmtanaih 
kaischid upalabdhalvdt | tach cha avichhinm-paramparyena anuvarttate | 
tatah KaKdamdi-grantha-vat paurusheydh | tathdpi veda-mulatvdt pra~ 
indmm | . . . , rnaivam | kalpasya vedaivmn na adydpi nddharn | kintu 
prayatnena uidhamyam | na cha tat sddhayitum hakyam paurusheyal - 
■vasya smndkhyaya tat kartur upalambhma cha tddhiiatvat | 

“ Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa-sutras and other works 
designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Asvalayana, 
Katydyana, etc., and the Higama, Nirukta, and six Yedangas, together 


211 Rigveda, Miiller's edition, vol, i. p. i. 

212 Rigveda, Muller’s edition, vol. i. p. 22. 
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with the Smritis of Mauu and others, are superhuman, because they 
impart to men a comprehension of duty, like the Vedas; and that they 
are not to be suspected of dissimilarity to the Vedas, from the fact of 
their appealing to tho authority of the original text; for the know¬ 
ledge of dnty which they impart is independent, because it is admitted 
to be self-evidencing. But this view is incorrect; for the inference 
in question proceeds upon an erroneous generalization. 21S These works 
are called by the names of men,* as, 1 the Sutras of Baudhayana/ £ the 
Sutras of Apastamba/ etc .; and these designations cannot properly be 
derived from the fact that these works were studied by those whose 
names they boar, as is actually the case in regard to the JCathaka and 
other parts of the Veda; for it was known to some of their contem¬ 
poraries at the time of the composition of these Sutras and Smritia, 
etc., that they were then being composed: and this knowledge has 
come down by unbroken tradition. Hence, like the works of Kalidasa 
and others, the books in question are of human origin. .Nevertheless, 
from being founded on the Veda, they are authoritative.” . . . 

And again: “It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sutras are part of 
the Veda; and it would require great labour to prove it; and, in fact, 
it is impossible to prove it. For the human origin of this book is 
established by its name, and by its being observed to have had an 
author.” 214 


The Brahmauas, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 
antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them as a con¬ 
stituent part of the Veda, are far from being so old na the hymns. 
Oh the subject of these works Professor Roth makes some remarks ih 
. his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv. ff.; which I translate with 
some abridgments . 215 

“The ‘difference in contents between the Brahnianaa and the Kalpa- 
books. if judged according to detached passages, might appear to be 
very small and indeterminate, though even at first sight it is unde¬ 
niable that the two classes of writings are easily distinguishable as 
regards their position and estimation in the whole body of religious 

218 Sue the third volume of this work, pp. 84, note 89, 179, f., 290, and 312. 

214 On the difference in authority between the BrShmanas and the Sutras, etc., 
see Miiller’a “Ancient Sanskrit Literature/' pp, 75-107. 

2U I refer for further information to Prof. Midler 1 * section on the Brahrnanas in hi - 
4< Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” particularly to pp. 342, ff v 380, 428, 420, 431-435. 
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literature. In feet, the difference between them is most essential. 


Though both treat of divine worship in its widest extent, yet in the 
Brahmana it is the subject of description in quite a different sense 
from what it is in the Kalpa-^aatra. The object of the latter is to 
represent the whole course of the sacred rites which have a place in 
any particular department of worship, e.g. it defines exactly which of 
the priests present at a ceremony lias to perform a part at each point 
of the sacred rite. This is a very essential matter in Indian sacri¬ 
fices, ... It is further prescribed in these works what hymns and 
invocations are to be uttered, and how. As a rule, toowever, the 
strophes are indicated only by the initial words, and pre-suppose other 
collections in which they must have been put together according to 
the order of their employment in worship. . . . Finally, these works 
prescribe the time, the place, the forms, of the rites of worship, with 
all the preceding and following practices. In short, the Kalpa-books 
are complete systems of ritual prescription, which have no other object 
than to designate the entire course of the tiered ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the presence of the 
gods, and to their honour. 

“ The aim of a Brahmana is something very' different. As its name 
indicates, its subject is the f brahma/ the sacred element in the rite, not 
the rite itself. Something holy, the conception of the divine, lies 
veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained a sensible form, 
which must, however, remain a mystery for those to whom that con¬ 
ception is unknown. He only who knows the divinity, its manifesta¬ 
tion and its relation to men, can explain the signification of the 
symbol. Such an explanation the Brahmana aims at- giving ; it pro¬ 
poses to unfold the essence of theological wisdom, which is hidden 
under the mode of worship inherited from.ancient times. From this 
cause arises the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language 
which we find in these books. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

* 4 An example of these symbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-hrahmaua :—At the commencement of 
certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and Vishnu in 
eleven platters. This is done by preference to those two deities, the 
Brahmana explains, because they embrace the whole pantheon, Agni 
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as the lowest of the gods (the fire of the hearth and altar), and Vishnu 
as the highest (the sun in the zenith); and thus sacrifice offered to 
all the gods in the persons of these two. Eleven platters are presented, 
though there are only two gods; eight of the platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the guyatrl, the metre sacred to him, has eight syllables; 
three platters belong to Vishnu, because he traverses the heavens in 
three strides (the three stations of his rising, his culmination, and his 
setting). 

“Such explanations may as frequently be the mere inventions of 
a religious philosophy (encountered by us here in its oldest form), 
which delights in bold parallels, and a pretentious exegesis, as actual 
recollections of the beginnings of the liturgy, in which, among a 
people like the Indians, wo may reasonably expect to find delicate and 
thoughtful references. These books will always continue to be to us 
the most valuable sources for tracing the beginnings of thought on 
divine things; and, at the same time, sources from which we may 
draw the most varied information regarding the conceptions on which 
the entire system of worship, as well as the social and hierarchical 
order, of India, are founded. In proof of this, I will only refer to 
tho lights which may be derived from the seventh and eighth books of 
the Aitareya-brahmana on the position of the castes, and on the regal 
and Bacerdotal dignities. Tho Brahmanas are the dogmatical books of 
the Brahmans; not a scientifically marshalled system of tenets, but 
a collection of dogmas, as they result from religious practice. They 
were not written as a complete exposition of the principles of belief; 
but they ore necessary towards such an exposition, because they were 
meant to explain and establish tho whole customary ceremonial of 
worship. 

“ It is impossible not to perceive that the Brahmanas are based upon 
a pre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed system of worship. 
The further the practice of sacred institutions has advanced, the less 
distinctly are those who practise them conscious of their meaning. 
Gradually, around the central portion of the ceremony, which in its 
origin was perfectly transparent and intelligible, there grows up a 
mass of subordinate observances, which in proportion as they are 
developed in detail, become more loosely connected with the funda- 
mental thought. The form, becoming more independent, loses its 
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symbolical purport. The Indian worship had already reached such 
a stage, when the religious reflection exhibited in the Brahmanas 
began to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified that it is not religious dogmas, 
and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of worship, but 
that it is religious worship, whieh (itself the product of religious 
feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a conception of the 
divine) becomes, in its turn, the parent of a more developed and 
firmly definod theology. Such was the relation of the Brahmanas to 
the current worship. The Brahmana does not appeal to the dicta of 
the sacred hymns as its own first and most immediate source, but 
rather rests upon tho customary ceremonial, and upon the earlier 
conceptions of that ceremonial. The Aitareya-brahmana, for instance, 
from which I borrow details, appeals not only to authorities (to whom 
written compositions are never ascribed), such as tho Itishi Srnuta 
(vii. 1); Saujata, son of Arntfm (vii. 22); Rama, son of Mpigu (vii. 34); 


Maitreya, son of Kusharu (viii. 38), etc., or to preceding sacrificial cere¬ 
monials of tho same kind; but further, the whole form of its represen¬ 
tation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its customary 
formula for this, which is continually recurring at the head of a new 
passage, is tadii ”to, ‘it is further said,’ or atko khalv Shut, ‘it is more¬ 
over said;’ and frequent reference is made to difference of opinions; 
< 80 do or say the oDe set of persons, and the others otherwise. 5 But 
I have never met with a citation of an older writing. 

"Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brabraanas belong to. a stage in the religious development of India 
when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown. Those religious con¬ 
ceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of the Rigveda, 
we can see advancing from a simple and unconnected form to compact 
and multiform shapes, have now spread themselves over the entire 
life of the people, and in the bands of tho priests have become a 
power predominant over everything else.” 

It thus appears that the Brahmanas, though they have come to be 
regarded as parts of the Yeda, are yet in time far posterior to the 
hymns, from which, further, they differ entirely in character, and to a 
great extent in language, but which they constantly presuppose, and 
to whieh they allude in every page. Thus in the Brahmanas we have 
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such expressions continually recurring as, “Thus did the rishi say.” 216 

‘Hence this has been declared by the rishi. ,,2n “Bishis of the Bigveda 
have uttered this hymn of fifteen verses.” 2X9 And in Sayana’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Bigveda it is stated as follows (Comment, on E.Y., 
vol. i. p. 2);— Tat ha cha sana-veda-gatani brdkmantmi svd hhihiU ’ rthe 
■r iivds a - da dhytiya u tad etad richd ' bhyanuktcm ” iti fie ham ova ndd- 
haranti ( “And so the Brahman as connected with all the Vedas, in 
order to strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to the Bigveda, 
saying, { This is declared by the JUoh. > ” 

The Shtapatha-brahmana, in a passage afc p. 1052 of Weber’s edition 
(corresponding with the Bpilmdaranyaka-upanishad, p. 213), refers as 
follows to a hymn of Vainadeva in the fourth mandala of the Big- 
veda :—Tad ha stat paly (inn rishtr Vdmadevah pratipede “ aham Afanur 
abhavafn siiryai cha” iti | “ Wherefore the rishi Vamadeva in vision 

obtained this text, ( I was Manu and the sun.’ ” Again, the Taittiriya 
Sanhita, aud the Kaushltakl, S'atyayana, and Band aka Brahmanas refer 
to Vasiahtha, in passages already quoted in the first volume of this 
work, p. 328. Now, as Yasishtha was a Yedic rishi, the author 
of numerous hymns, these Brahmanas must have been later than 
those hymns* 

To illustrate the manner in which the hymns are quoted in the 
Brahmanas, I will only cite further a portion of the passage from 
the Aitareya-brahmana, rii. 13-18, relating the story of S'utiassepa, 
which was first given in original in the Appendix to Professor Muller’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 581, 582, and afterwards appeared in 
Prof. Haug’s edition of that Brahmana:— At ha ha Sunateepah ihhdn- 
ckakre “ amdnusham iva vai md viiasishyanti \ hanta aham dcvatdh 
upadhuvdmi” iti | sa Prajdpatm cm prathamam dt'vatdntim upasasdra 
“ Jcasga nunam katammya amritdndm 99 ity etayd richd | tarn Prajdpatir 
uvdeha “ Agnir vai dev and m nedinhthah | tarn mi upadhdva ” iti | so 
'gnim upasamra “ Agner vayam pratlumasya amritdndm ” ity etayd 
fichu | [When h saw the preparations made for his immolation p 
“ Sinias^epa reflected, ' They are about to slay me, as if I were not 
a man. I shall resort to the gods.’ He accordingly addressed hlm- 
™ Iti ha sma aha rishih | 

811 S'atap.-br. xiii., 5, 4, 5:— Tasmdd etad rishrna abhymuktam | 

2 i» Webers Hist, of Ind. Lit., p. 118. Boht. and Roth’s Diet., sub kocs Rishi, 
Tad etad bahvrkhafy panchadasarcham prdhuh | 
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self to Prajapati, the first of the gods, with this ‘rich' (Rigvedei, i. 24, 
1), ‘ Of whom now, of which of all the immortals/ etc. Prajapati 
said to him, 1 Agni is the nearest of the gods, resort to him.’ Tie 
addressed himself to Agni with this ^pich’ (Rigveda i. 24, 2), £ Of 
Agni, the first of the immortals/ etc.” In the same way he is repre¬ 
sented as addressing to various deities in succession the verses com¬ 
posing the remainder of the 24th, and the whole of the 25th, 26th 
and 27th hymns of the first book of the Rigveda, ending with, the 
last verse of the 27th stikta : ££ Salutation to the great! Salutation to 
the little!” addressed to the Viive-devah. 219 

That tlie Brahmanas w< re separated from the hymns by a consider¬ 
able interval of time is manifest from the various considerations 
which fire urged in the passage just quoted (pp. 180, if.) from Professor 
Both j who informs us, for instance, that the Brahraanas, besides 
alluding to texts in the hymns, appeal on the subject of the ritual to 
various preceding unwritten authorities; and elates his opinion, that 
the “Briihmanas belong to a stage in tbo religious development of 
India, when the Brahmanieal faith was full-blownand that “those 
religious conceptions arid sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of 
the ’Rigveda, can be seen advancing from a simple and unconnected 
form to compact and manifold shapes, have now [in the Brahmanae] 
extended themselves over the entire life of the people.” This process 
was no doubt one which required several centuries for its accom¬ 
plishment. 

And Professor Muller says (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 432, 434), “There 
is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete misunderstanding of the 
original intention of the Yedic hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place, unless there had 
been at some time or other a sudden and violent break in the chain of 
tradition.” And again : 11 Every page of the Brahmanas contains the 
clearest proof that the spirit of the ancient Tedic poetry, and the pur¬ 
port of the original Yedic sacrifices were both beyond the comprehen- 

219 Namo mahadbhyo natno arbhakebhyah\ See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 
413, ff.; Prof. Roth's article in Weber’s I rid. Stud. i. 461; Prof. Wilson’s article 
'Li Jour. R. A. S. vol. xiii.,p. 100, and translation of the Rigveda, i. pp. 59- 71 ; 
Prof. Haflg’s translation of the Ait. Br. pp. 460, if.; Dr. Streiter’s Diss. de Sunahsepo ; 
and the first volume of this work, pp. 355, if. 
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aion of the authors of the Brahmanas. . . , . We thus perceive the 
wide chasm between the Bmhmana period and that period by which 
it is preceded.” The Brahmapa period, we have already seen (p. 164 
above), if placed by him in the 200 years following the second Yedic 
period, that of the Mantras. 

As time still passed on, and a further development of language and 
institutions took place, the Yedic hymns became less and less intel¬ 
ligible ; and owing to the growth of formal and scrupulous ceremonial 
prescriptions, the application of the sacred texts to public worship 
became more and more difficult. As a natural consequence, the 
literature connected with the explanation of the Mantras, thoir pro¬ 
nunciation and their ritual uses, continued to augment. Then the 
different grammatical Prati^akhya aphorisms, the S'rauta and Grihya 
ritual Sutras, the Nighantus and Nirukta were composed. These 
works, as we have already seen, were the growth of several successive 
ages subsequent to the date of the oldest Brahmanas. 220 


820 On this subject Professor Roth remarks (Infcrod. to Nirukta, p.lii.) as follows : 
—“ In Greece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the exception of 
Hesiod (who never rose to the same degree of consideration), Homer was the only 
source of the highest knowledge, and preeminently the book of the schools; the book 
which gave the first occasion to grammatical, and almost every other sort of science: 
to develops itself. In India the Veda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the 
Veda that the Brahmanical people looked as the sole repository of intellectual 
culture. As a sacred book it was the more naturally a subject of research to the 
learned man, as he wns at the same time a priest, and it became .the first problem 
to be solved by grammar,—a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an earlier period attained a far higher stage, in India than in Greece. At the 
same time, the Veda, both as regards its language and its subject-matter, stood far 
further removed from the Indian of the two centuries immediately preceding Buddha 
(700 and 600 t» c.) — in which the sacerdotal system reached its climax—than Homer 
did from the Greek of the Pcriclean era. At that period, or even earlier, were 
formed the collection of Homeric words which had become obsolete,—the yAcocrcat ; 
while in India, the ‘tiighantavas’ (a word which 1 conceive to he identical in meaning 
with yA ojtrorai) had been compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cases the collec¬ 
tions had the same origin ; but in the short interval from Pericles to the end of the 
Alexandrian era, the Greeks had done more for the explanation of Homer than the 
Indians could accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long series of 
ages down to the times of Siiyana and MahTdharu, in the sixteenth century a.i>. 
The task of the Indians was, in truth, by far the more difficult; and besides, Indian 
scholarship lay under an incapacity of unfettered movement. It was necessary for 
orthodoxy to deny the facts of history, and to discover only the circumstances of the 
present in the monuments of antiquity; for the present was both unable and 
unwilling to rest on any other foundation than the traditions of an earlier age, 
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Fourth:—-When at length we fcsoend above the oldest of the Brah- 
mapas, and arrive at the still more ancient collections (“ Sanhitas,” as 
they are called in Sanskrit) of the Yedic hymns themselves, we shall 
find even here distinct proofs of a difference of age not only between 
the several collections viewed as aggregates, but also between Querent 
component parts of the same compilations. Of the four Yedic Sanhitas, 
the Rik, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, the Rigveda is by far the 
most complete and important collection. Before, however, proceeding 
to give some account of its contents, I must premise a few words 
about the other Sanhitas. 

(i.) Although the Yedas were sometimes considered to be only three 
in number, and the Atharvan was not always denominated a Yeda, yet 
many of the hymns or incantations of which it is made up appear to 
be of great antiquity. 241 

That the title of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the Yedas is 
not so incontestable as that of the three others, will appear from the 
following considerations. The knowledge of the Indian Scriptures is 
frequently designated as the triple science trayi vidyu f m * a phrase which 
is thus explained in Messrs. Bbhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon: “The Three¬ 
fold science was originally the knowledge of the sacred won! in its triple 
form of hymn, sacrificial formula, and song: out of this sense subsequently 
arose another, viz:., the knowledge of the three Yedas, which represent 
that threefold form.” In illustration, of this the writers proceed to 
quote or refer to the following and other texts from the S'atapatha and 
Aitareya Brahmanas, etc. Shtap. Br. iv. 6, 7, I: Trayi vai vidya 
richo yajiimshi sCimdni iyam eva | “The Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, 
verses are the threefold science.’* S'atap. Br. vi. 3, 1, 10; x. 4, 2, 21; 

surrounded as these were with a halo of glory, and only half understood. The 
priesthood supplied the required authentic explanation, without which the reader 
of those ancient books would never have found in them that which he so easily 
discovered with that assistance. The spirit of the nation, which hail been so in¬ 
juriously treated, becarao accustomed to the yoke, and henceforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it; men’s feeling for history became 
irrecoverably lost, and they consoled themselves with the harmless enjoyment, which 
was still allowed them, of solving grammatical questions. We can therefore, at 
least, boast, by way of compensation, on behalf of the Indians, that they have far 
outstripped the Greeks in the department of grammar.” 

m See, on the subject of this Veda, Muller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. 38, 4-1G, ff., 
Weber's Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. )0 M and Mr. Whitney's papers in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, iii. 306, ff., and ir. 264, ff. s * 1 * See Appendi i, note A. 
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xi. 5, 4, 18 ; Ait. Br. v. 32: Tebhyo 'bhitapUhhjo trayo vedah ajayania 
pigvedah eva Agner ajdyata yajurvedo Vdyoh sdmmedak adityat | fan 
tedcin abJiyatapat | tebhyo 'bhitapiebhyas trim Mr any qjdyanta bhur 
ity eva rigvedud ajdyata bhuvah iti yajurvedat mar iti sammeddt ( . . . 
Sa Prajapaiir yajnam atanuta | tarn dharat tena ayajata | sa rich/i eva 
hot ram alarod yajushd ddhvargavafn mmnd udgitham | yad etat trayyai 
vidydyai sukram tena brahmatram aha rot | “ Frota these (lights), when 
heated, the three Yedas arose, the Rigveda from Agn i, the Yajurveda 
from Vayu, and the Samavcda from Aditya (the sun). He infused 
warimth into these Yedas. Prom them, when so heated, three essences 
arose. < Bhur/ from the Eigveda, 4 Bhuvah ’ from the Yajurveda, 

‘Svar/ from the Samaveda.This Prajapati prepared sacrifice. 

Tie took it and worshipped with it. With the Bich he performed the 
function of the hotri priest, with the Yajush that of the adhvaryu, 
with the Saman that of the udgatri, and with the essence of this triple 
science he executed the brahman’s function.” In the same way three 
Yedas only are mentioned in the following passage from the Chhandogya 
ITpanishad ‘ m (iv. 17, l), etc.:— Prajdpatir Man abhyatapat J teshdfii 
t op yam d nan Am rasan prabirihad Aynim prithivydh Vdyum antarihhad 
Adityam dir ah | Sa etas tisro devatah abhyatapat | tdsdrn tapyamdndndjn 
rasan prdbrihad igucr rioho vdyor yajumshi Sdma Adityat ) sa etam 
fray Oh vidyam abhyatapat | tasyds tapyamdndydh rasan prdbrihad 
bhur ity rigbhyo bhuvar iti yqjwrhhyah svar Hi sdmabhyah | H Prajapati 
infused warmth into the worlds; and from them, so heated, he drew 
forth their essences, Agni from the earth, Vayu from the atmosphere, 
and Aditya from the sky. He infused warmth into these three deities; 
and from them, so heated, ho drew forth their essences : Rik-texts from 
Agni, Ynjush-texts from Yayu, and Sama-texts from Aditya. lie in- 
fused warmth into this triple science ; and from it, so heated, he drew 
forth its essences, the particle Bhur from the Itik-texts, Bhuvah from 
the YNvjush-texts, and Svnr from the Sama-texts,” 

In tho following verse (i. 23), Manu repeats the account given in 
the Biahmanas and the Chhandogya Upanishad : Agni-vdyu-ravibkyas 

m See Biblioih. Ind, vol. iii. (1850) p. 288. This passage is also quoted in the 
third volume of this work, p. 6 See also the passage from the S'atnp. Br. xi. 5, 8, 
quoted iupp. 14, f. of the same volume, whore, in like manner, only three 
Vedas are mentioned. 
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tu tray am brahma sandtanam j dudohd yajna-siidhy-artkam rig-yaiuh- 
sdma-lahhamm | “From Agui, Yayu, and the Sun (Ravi), he drew 
forth (milked) for the accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple 
Veda, distinguished as ltik, Yajush, and Hainan.” 

The Atharvnvoda may, however, be referred to under the appellation 
of “ chhandas,” in the following passages, according to the indication of 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon, where the second sense of the word chhandas 
is thus defined : “A sacred hymn, and according to the first three texts 
about to be quoted, especially that sort w hich is neither Etch, Hainan, 
nor Yajush: hence, perhaps, originally, an incantation .'” The texts re¬ 
ferred to are A.V. xi. 7, 24*. Jjtichali stimdm chhandaiim purdnam 
yajushd saha | mhhnhfdjjajmre | “The Rich-, Hainan-, and Chhandas-, 
verses, and the Purftna with the Yajush, sprang from the TJchhishfa 
(remnant of the sacrifice),” E.V. x. 90, 9 : Tamtid yajndt sarvahatah 
richah vdmdni jajnire | c/ianddmi jajnire tasmtid yajus tanmnd ajdyata | 
“ From that universal sacrifice sprang the Rich-, Sarnan-, and Chhan¬ 
das-, verses : from it sprang the Yajush.” The third text is from the 
Harivaih£a v- 9491 : Richo yajumshi sdmdni chhanddmsy Atharvanuni 
cka J chatmro sakhildh vedah mrahasydk savisiardh | “ (May) the 

Rich-,.Yajush-, and Hainan-, verses, and the texts of the Atharvan, the 
four Vedas with their Jvhilas (later appendages), their esoteric doc¬ 
trines, and their details (preserve me).” 

In tho Atharvaveda itself, x. 7, 20, it is thus alluded to as one of 
the Vedas under the title of the Atharvans and Angirases: Yavn&d 
picko apdtahhan yajur yasmfid apdkashan | sdmdni yasyo lomuni Athar - 
vdngiraso mu/chani | Skambham turn Iraki katamah *vid era mh | “ Tell 

us who is that Skambha from whom they cut off the Rich-verses, from 
whom they scraped off the Yajush-verses, of whom the Saman- 
verses are the hairs, and of whom the Atharvans and Angirases form 
the mouth.” *** 

The Atharvan is similarly mentioned in the Satapatha-brahma na, 
xiii. 4, 3, 7, Tan upadikiti “ Atharvuno vedah so ’yam” Hi. . . 

181 “ Angiraso vedah so’yam” iti ] “He teaches’them thus, ‘The 
Atharvans are a veda ; it is this/ ... (8) The Augirases are a veda; 
it is this. ,mt Madhusudana Sarasvatl, author of the Prasthana-bheda, 

223 In verse 14 of the same hymn, however, the other three Vedas only are named. 

324 See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 38. 
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while he calls it a Vert a, notices at the same time its difference in 
character from the other three: —Sa chci (veda/i) prayoya-trayena yqjna - 
nindh or thorn riy-yaju h - mm a- bhedena Ihinnah ) . . . . Atharva- ndas 
tu yajnanupayuktah kdnti - paushfikdbhicharddi- karma-pratipadakat- 
vena atyanta-vilakfthanah eva I u The Veda is divided into Rik, Yajush, 
and S 'man, for the purpose of carrying out the sacrifice under its three 
different forms. . . . The Atharvavcda, on the contrary, is totally 
different. Tfc is not suitable for the sacrifice, but only teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse, etc.’* (Muller, Sansk, Lit. p. 445). In 
regard to this Veda, Mr. Whitney remarks: “The Atharva is, like 
the Rik, a historical and not a liturgical collection.” It was, he 
thinks, originally composed of only eighteen books. A sixth of the 
matter of which these books consist is not metrical. “ Of the re¬ 
mainder, or metrical portion, about one-sixth is also found among the 
hymns of the Rik, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter; the rest 
is peculiar to the Atharva. . . . The greater portion of them are 
plainly shown, both by their language and internal character, to be oi 
much later date than the general contents of the other historic Veda, 
and even than its tenth book, with which they yet stand nearly con¬ 
nected in import and origin. The condition of the text also in those 
passages found likewise in the Rik, points us* distinctly to a more 
recent period as that of their collection. This, however, would not 
necessarily imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not 
already in existence when the compilation of the Rik took place. 
Their character would he ground enough for their rejection and exclu¬ 
sion from tlie canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were found 
to undertake their separate gathering into an independent collection. 
The nineteenth book ia . . . made up of matter of a like nature which 
had either been left out when they were compiled, or had been since 
produced.” (Journal of the American Oriental Society, iv. 253, 255.) 
The priority of the Rigveda to the Atharva may also be argued from 
the fact that the nshis of the hymns in the Rigveda are referred to 
in the Atharvaveda a 3 men of an earlier period; in proof of which I 
may refer to the passages quoted in the first volume of this work, 
p. 330. It is true that the same thing is noticeable to some degree 
in the Rigveda itself, in some later hymns of which the rishis of 
earlier hymns arc referred to by name. In the Atharvaveua, how- 
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ever, the narcos so specified are chiefly those of the more recent rishis, 
while many of the personages referred to in the Rigveda appear to 
belong to a more primitive age. (See Roth’s Litt. und Glesch. des 
Weda, p. 13.) In the former Veda, too, the Indian institutions appear 
in a somewhat more developed state than in the Rigveda. There is 
one point at least in which this development seems to be visible, viz. 
in the caste system, see the first volume of this work, pp. 280-289. The 
following extract from Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 10, 
will exhibit his opiniou of the general difference which exists between 
the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda: “The origin of the Atharva- 
sanhita falls within the period when Brahmanism had become dominant. 
.... Many of the hymns which it contains are to bo found also in 
the Rik-sanhita, but there they are recent interpolations originating in 
the period when its compilation took place; while in the Atharva col¬ 
lection they are the just and proper expression of the present. The 
spirit of the two collections is entirely different. In the Ilik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature; while in the 
Atharva, on the contrary, there predominates an anxious apprehension 
of evil spirits and their magical powers. In the Rik we see the people 
in the exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity; while in the 
Atharva wo observe them bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of 
superstition.” 221 * 

(ii.) The Samaveda is a collection of separate texts to be chanted 
at particular parts of the sacrifice; 225 which, with the exception of a 
few, arc all to be found in different parts of the Kigveda, espe¬ 
cially the 8th and 9th raandalas. In the Rigveda we find the entire 
hymns: in the first part of the Samaveda we find only isolated verses 
of those hymns, dislocated from their, natural connexion; though in 
the second part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. 
It is not, however, quite clear whether the Sama collection or the Rik 
collection may have been first made. Weber remarks (Hist, of 2nd. 
Lit., pp. 9, 62), that the texts of tho Samaveda frequently exhibit more 
ancient grammatical forms than those of the Rigveda, and suggests 
that as the former contains no extracts from any of tho later hymns 
of the latter, it may have been compiled before these later pieces had 


K > See Muller, pp. 472-3. 


224 * See Appendix, Note B. 
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been composed; but adds that this point has not been yet investigated. 281, 
Whitney also leaves the question undecided (Jounx. Am. Or. Society, 
iv. 253, 254). 

Muller, on the other hand, says (Anc.'Sansk. Lit., p. 457):—“The 
other two Sanhit&s were more likely the production of the Brabmana 
period. These two Vedas, the Yajurveda and the Samaveda, were, 
in truth, what they are called in the Ka iisbT takl - brahma n a, the at¬ 
tendants of the Rigveda.” 327 He supposes that the hymns found in the 
three Vedas were not “collected at three times by three independent 
collectors. If so, their differences would have been greater than they 
are.” Their actual differences are rather those of S'akhas or branches, 
he thinks, than of independent Sanhitas or collections. 

(iii.) Both the Sanhitas of the Yajurvcda are collections of sacri¬ 
ficial formulas in prose, as well as of verses which are partly extracted 

2 -"« In bis Ind. Stud. i. 63, f. the same author writes as follows:—“As regards 
the relation of the Samaveda to the Rigveda, we must dearly represent to ourselves 
the manner in which in general those hymn.', arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by the tribes when they migrated further, and wore then regarded as sacred; 
whilst in the country where they were produced, they either, as living in the imme¬ 
diate popular consciousness, underwent alterations, or made way for new hymns, and 
were thus displaced and fell into oblivion. It is only a foreign country which sur¬ 
rounds what was produced at home with a sacred enchantment. The emigrants 
remain at the old stage, preserving what is ancient with painful exactness; whilst at 
home life opens out for itself ne^r paths. New emigrants follow the first from their 
home, join those already settled in the new seats; and now the old and the new 
songs and rites are blended together, and exactly, but uncritically, learned by 
travelling scholars from different masters, and then inculcated (on this point several 
stories of the Bfihad Aranyaka are especially instructive), so that a varied inter¬ 
mixture arises. Others. again, more learned, endeavour to introduce arrangement 
to brio ; together things which are related, to separate what is diverse; and thus 
a theological intolerance is generated, without which the fixation of a text or a canon 
is impossible. We should not overlook the influence of courts in this process, e.g. 
of Janaka, King of Videha, who had foimd in Yajnavalkya his Homer. Neither 
the Puranas nor the Charanavyuha afford us the means of arriving at an approxim¬ 
ately clear insight into the mutual relations of the different schools, which could only 
be attained by a comparison of the different teachers named irr the Brithmanaa and 
Sutras w ith one another, as well as with the text of Pamni and the Ganapatha and 
Scholium thereto belonging. . . . Further, the relation between the Higveda 

and the Sumaveda presents a certain analogy to that between the white and the 
black Yajush; and as we frequently see the teachers who represent the latter abused in 
the Brfihmaija of the former, it cannot surprise us if the Panigina and Kauslntakins 
[teachers connected with the Rigveda] are similarly treated in the Samaveda 
B rah m ana.” 

527 Tat-paricharanuv itarau vedau | vi. 11. 
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SANIIITAS OF THE YAJURVEDA. M 

from the Rigveda, There is, however, this difference between the 
white (or Yajaaanoyi) and black (or TaittirTya) Yajurveda Sanhitfis, that 
the latter has partly the character of a Bi ahmaria, although there is also 
a separate Taittirlya Brahmana. Many parts of the Yajurveda exhibit 
a more advanced development of religious institutions and observances 
than the liigreda. Professor Weber, the editor of this Veda, 23 * con¬ 
siders (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it u belongs to a period when the 
Brahmanioal element had already become predominant, though it was 
still exposed to strenuous opposition; and when, at all events, the 
Brahmimical hierarchy and tho system of castes had been completely 
formed.” The same writer tells us (pp. 106, 107), that “ the 30th 
book of the Vajasaneyi-sanliita of the Yajurveda, in enumerating 
the different classes of men who are to bo consecrated at the Purusha- 
taedha, or Human sacrifice, refers to tho names of most of the Indian 
mixed castes, so that we may thence conclude that a complete con¬ 
solidation of the .Brahmunical system had taken place.” The Viija- 
mneyi-sanhita is divided into forty Adhynyas or sections, of which 
Weber thinks (Hist, of Ind. Lit. pp. 103, 104), that those from the 
19th to the 25th may ho later than the first eighteen ; while there is, 
he remarks, no doubt that tho last fifteen adhyayas arc later, and 
perhaps much later, than the rest of the collection. This is proved by 
this portion of the Sanhita being called a Khila, or supplement, both 
in the anukramani or index, which is ascribed to Katyayana, and also 
in Mahldhara’s Commentary ou the Veda, 231 ' A further proof of the 
posteriority in date of the last parts of the Vajasaneyi-sanhitfi is, Weber 

328 In his Hist, of Ind. Lit p. 140, Y/’cber tolls us that t{ in the Anukramani of 
KiitySiyana to the VSjasaneyi-sanhitSi of the Yajurveda, the authors (pishis) assigned 
to the particular versos (rich) usually coincide with tho authors assigned to the same 
verses in the Auukrnraanl of tho Rigveda; but that there arc many exceptions to 
this remark. In particular (as happens also in the Rig-anukrairmnl) the name of 
the author appears often to be borrowed from- some word occurring in the verse. 
And iu. the case (a very frequent one) of a verse being repeated in another part of 
the VSj.-san., it is often assigned to an author different from the one t< whom it 
had previously been ascribed. Many of the pishis here referred to do not occur 
among those of tho Rigveda, and belong to a later stage than the latter ; and among 
these pi*his peculiar to tho Vajasaueyi^sanliita there are several who are named in 
the S'atapa tha.brahmanri as teachers.' * 

229 The words of Mahldh&ra at. the commencement of the 26th adhyaya are as 
follows: Iddntm khilany why an te | “The Khilas are now to be explained.” See 
also Muller’s Sansk. Lit., p, 358. 
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observes, derived from the fact that they are not found in the Sanhita of 
the Black Yajumda, but only in its Brahman a or in its Aranynka parts, 
which by their very character are in date subsequent to the Sanhita 
(p, 104). Weber is further of opinion (pp. 44, 105 and 106), that the 
names (Lsfma and Mahadeva) assigned to the god Budra in adhyaya 39, 
in addition to those by which he is designated in adhyaya 16 (where 
he is regarded as the divinity of fire, though addressed by many of the 
epithets which were subsequently applied to the god S'iva), indicate 
a more advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when adhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period when 
adhy&ya 16 *was written. Professor Muller thinks that “ there is 
nothing to prove that the hymn book of the Vdjasaneyins [the Yaja- 
euneyi-sanhita] existed previous to their Brahmana” [the S'atapatha]. 
Sausk. Lit. p. 360. 

(iv.) We come now to the Bigveda-sanhita, which contains the 
most extensive collection of the most ancient A T edic hymns in their 
complete form. It is divided into ten mandalas, and contains in all 
1017 hymns (Muller, p. 497). “ The Vedas,” says Mr. Whitney (Joura. 
Am. Or. Boc., iii. 295), ‘‘contain tho songs in which the first ances¬ 
tors of the Hindu people, at the very dawn of their existence as 
a separate nation, while they were still only on the threshold of the 
great country which they were afterwards to fill with their civilization, 
praised the gods, extolled heroic deeds, and sang of other matters 
which kindled their poetical fervour. 880 . . . The mass, as it lies before 
us, is almost exclusively ' f a religious character ; this may have had 
its ground partly in the end tor which the collections were afterwards 
made, but it is probably in a far higher degree due to the character of 
the people itself, which thus shows itself to have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be throughout its whole history, an essentially 
religious one. . . . Hymns of a very different character are not en¬ 
tirely wanting, and this might be taken as an indication that, had 
they been more numerous, more would have been preserved to us.” 831 

M0 Soe also, for an account of the contents of the hymns, Professor Wilson’s 
Introduction to his translatiori of the Rigvcdn, p. xxiv. if.: and for numerous 
specimens, the other volumes of tins work, passim. 

231 See my art. “ Miscellrineous Hymns from the Big and Atharva Vedas,” in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii. (new series) pp. 26,ff. and the fifth volume 
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These hymns are said, by later Indian writers, to have been “ seen” 
by the ancient rishis or bards. Thus the Nirukta says (ii. 11): Rishir 
darimat | “ stomdn dadarSa v ity Aupamamjacah | tad yad endnis 

“ tapcwyamanan Brahma svayambhi abhy-Cinarshat te rukayo ’bhavan | 
tad ruklndm rishiivam ” iti vijndyaU | “ 1 A rishi is so called from 

seeing. He saw the hymns:’—This is Aupam any a va’s explanation. 
They became rishis, because Brahma, the self-existent, manifested 
himself to them when they were sunk in devotion. Erom this, as is 
generally understood, they acquired their character of rishit.’ 1 There 
is, however, no doubt that the rishis were themselves the authors 
of these ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when 
they were solicitous to obtain any blessing; or composed on other 
occasions. The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up 
iu the following passage from the Auukramam (index) to the Rigveda, 
quoted by Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, i. p. 26):— Arthepsavah riskayo 
dev at as chhandobkir abhyadhdvan \ “The rishis, desiring [various] 
objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.’’ It is also said 
in the Nirukta, vii. 1:— Yat-kilmah rishir yasydm devataydm arthapa - 
tytxm ichhan stutin prayunJcte tad-ddi atah sa mantra hhavati | u The 
hymn has for its deity the particular god to whom the rishi, seeking 
to obtain any particular object which he longs for, addresses his 
praises.” The compositions of one of the pishis, Paruchkepa, 432 are 
distinguished by the repetition of somo of the preceding words at the 
close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Nirukta, x. 
42 :— Alhydse bhuydmsam art ham many ante yathd , {{ dho darianlya , aha 
darSaniya” Tat Paruchhepatya silam: Paruchhepah phhih. “Some 
consider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in 
the expression, *0 beautiful, O beautiful.’ This wa3 Paruchhepa’s 
turn of mind. He was a pishi.” Here Yaska, the author of the 
Nirukta, speaks of a particular mode of composition as peculiar to 
Paruchhepa, one of the Yedic fishis. But if the form of the com¬ 
position was the result of the rishi’s own particular genius (fclam), 
he must have done more than “see” the hymn; he must himself 


of this work, pp. 421, ff, Professor Aufreclu remarks (Ind. Studion, ir. 8), that 
“possibly only a small portion of the Vedic poems,may have been preserved to us in 
the Rik-sanhita.” 

iSa See the third volume of this work, p. 212. 
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have determined its particular form. The hymn could not therefore 
have existed eternally, 233 expressed in its present words. Yaska, 
therefore, appears to be inconsistent with himself, when lie states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x. 10, 46, where he says, fisher druh- 
(drthasya prltir akhydnti-samyuktu: u Here the rishi, after he had 
beheld the contents [of a hymn], expresses hia pleasure in narration.” 
If, indeed, wo are to understand by the word artha, i( contents,” that 
the matter of the hymn only, without the words, was revealed, there 
will be no inconsistency. Bee, in addition to the passages quoted hero, 
those adduced in the third volume of this work, pp. 211, f. 

For many ages the successive generations of these ancient pishis 
continued to make new contributions to the stock of hymns, while they 
carefully preserved those which had been handed down to them by 
their forefathers. 234 The fact of this successive composition of the 


*** See the third volnmo of this work, pp. 71, ff., 21, £, and 208. 

234 a pho Indian Aryas were disposed to piety, hoth by their natural character and 
by tho institutions of Manu. They were sustained in these sentiments by the chiefs 
of certain families in which their religious traditions had been more especially pre¬ 
served, In those primitive ages the political system was precisely tho same ns that 
which Homer depicts;—kings the veritable shepherds of their people; cultivators 
or herdsmen united around their chiefs, and prepared, whenever necessity arose, to 
transform themselves into warriors; numerous flocks and a profusion of rural wealth ; 
towns which were only large villages. Some of these villages served as retreats to 
renowned sages, who, while their dependents were tending their Adds and flocks, 
were themselves engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in the company of their 
sons, or their pupils, and fulfilled the functions of a Calchas or a Tirosias to some 
Indian Agamemnon or (E dip us iu their neighbourhood. Invited by the chiefs to 
perform sacrifice, they arrived with their sacred retinue; they ascended the moun¬ 
tain where an in closure of lattice-work had been constructed; for temples were then 
unknown. There, beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditary songs, 
or a newly-composed hymn; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant success 
to the labours of the field, increase to the flocks, and a succession of brave and 
virtuous descendants. They implored, they threatened their gods: and when the 
sacred rites had been scrupulously performed, they retired loaded with gifts, carrying 
away cows, horses, and oars filled with provisions, gold, and precious stuffs. Wo see 
thus by what fortune these hymns have been preserved, forming as they did, a patri¬ 
mony to certain families, a species of productive capital, which it was their interest 
to turn to the very best account. Composed on certain recognized and venerable 
themed, and sometimes retouched and reuovated by the imagination of a new bard, 
they grew old, as they were transmitted from age to age, hearing on them, sometimes, 
the date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the inspired author, 
or of some generous prince.” Langlois, French translation of Rigveda, vcd. i., 
pref. pp. x, xi. See also Mr. Whitney’s remarks in the Journal of the Am. Or. 
Soc., iv. 249. 



hymns is evident from the ancient index {anukramanl) to the Rigyeda, 
as continually quoted in the commentary of Saynna, which shows that 
these compositions are ascribed to different generations of the same 
families, as their “fleers.” For example, some of the hymns of the 
3rd mauclala are assigned toGathin, the father of Viavamitra, others to 
Vigvamitra himself, others to Itishablu. his son, others again to Ka$a, 
his descendant, and others to TJtkila, of the race of Kata. Here wo 
have the * 1 seers ” of hymns extending over five generations or more. 
The same fact, viz. that a long interval elapsed between the compo¬ 
sition of the different hymns, is manifest from various passages in 
these compositions themselves. 235 Thus the second verse of the first 
hymn of the 1st nmnclala of the Rigveda ia to the following effect : 
Agnik phrvelkir rkhibhir Idyo nutanair uta | sa devdn & iha vafahati [ 
“ Let Agni, who is to be worshipped by the former rishis, and by the 
recent ones, bring hither the gods.” ** There are many other verses 
alluding to a difference of antiquity in the hymns and their authors. 
Such are the following (R.V. i. 48, 14):— Ye chid hi tvam rUkayah 
j piirve uiaye juhilre | “ The former rishis who invoked thee for suc¬ 
cour,” etc. (R.Y. i. 62, 13) Savdyatc Gotamah Indra navy am atahshad 
brahma hari-ycyan&ya | “Nodhas, a Gotama, has fabricated this new 
prayer to thee, 0 Indra, who art from of old, that thou mayest yoke thy 
coursers,” etc. 227 (R.Y. iii. 32, 13) Yah stomebhir vavridhe pUrvyebhir 
yo madhyamebhir uta nutanebhih | “ Who [Indra] has grown through 

praises, ancient, middle, and modern .” m (R.Y. vi. 44, 13) Yah 

235 This subject is more fully treated in the third volume of this work, pp. 217, 

m The comment of Yuska on this passage (Nimkta vii, IQ) is as follows: Agnir 
yah purvair rishibhir ilitavyo vanditavyah aamabhU mvataraih sa devan iha dvahatv 
id ] “ Lot Agni, who is to bo worshipped, reverenced, by the former rishis, and by 

us the more modern ones, bring tho gods hither/' Suyana annotates thus ou the 
passage: Ay am Agnik “ punebhih ” pumtanaxr Bhpgv-cmgiriih - prabhfUibhir 
“ rdyah" stutyo “nutanair uta " id'mintamnr a&mabhir apt stutyah [ “This 
Agni, who is to be worshipped, i.e. celebrated., by tho former, i.e. the aneiont rishis, 
Bhpigii, Angiras, and tho rest, and by the recent, i.e. the present [rishis], ourselves 
also," etc. 

237 “ Navy am" nutanam “ brahma " Hat tukta-rupaih atotram “ho ” asm ad - 
artham *'atakshad” akarot | Suyana. “Fabricated, i.e. made for us this new 
brahma , i.e. praise in the form of this sukta,” The same verb tatmh is also applied 
to the composit ion of hymns in R.V. i. 109, 1 ; ii. 19, 8; and vi. 32, 1. 

Purdtanaih | madhye bhavaih | amabhih kriyamanair adhumtanaih etotraih j 
“ Praises ancient, intermediate, and formed by us at present." This verse ia referred 
to by Muller, p. 482. 
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pilrvydbhir uta niitanahhir glrbMr Mvrirfke grimtdm ruMndm | ‘'He 
[Indra] who has grown by the ancient and modern hymns of the rishis 
who praised him.” (R.V. vii. 22, 9) Ye cha purve rishayo ye eha 
nutria h Indra brahmdni jmayanta viprdh | u O India, the wise rishis, 
both ancient and modern, have generated prayers.” (R.Y, x. 23, 6) 
Stomam U Indra Vimadah ajljanan apilrvyam purutaniam $uddnave\ 
“ The Yimadas have generated, 23 * 0 Indra, for thee, the beneficent, a 
copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In the Yajaseneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda (xviii. 52), we meet 
with the following text: Imau tu pahshlv ajarau paUtrinau yaohydm 
ritkehunm apatwmi Ague ( tdhhydm patema mb? it dm u lokam yatra 
rkhayo jagmuh prathcnnqjah pur and A | u But these undecaying feathered 
pinions, with which, 0 Agni, thou slayest the Itakshases,—with them 
lot ns ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the earliest-born 
ancient rishis have gone.” 240 The writer of this verse was himself a 
yishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, that long beforo his 
time other rishis had gone to the regions of the blessed. 

And in tho Bigveda we find reference made in numerous hymns 
to earlier rishis (who themselves arc yet declared by later writers to 
have been authors of hymns included in the same Veda) having been 
delivered by the gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
several Yedic hymns (37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 85, and 86, of the 5th man- 
dak), Kanva, the author of hymns 37-43 of the 1st mnndala, and 
Vasishtha, the author of the greater part of the 7th mandala, are 
spoken of in several other hymns, e.g. in man (Jala i. 112, 7, 9, 16; 
i. 117, 3, 8 ; i. 118, 7, as if they belonged to an earlier age. 

The descendants of the most celebrated rishis would, no doubt, 
form complete collections of the hymns which had been composed by 
their respective ancestors. After being thus banded down, with little 
alteration, in the families of the original authors for several centuries, 
during which many of them were continually applied to the purposes 


The verb ajljanan , “ generated," as applied to hymns, also occurs in lt.Y. 
viii. 77. 4, and viii. 84, 5. See also Sfimaveda, ii. 108,109, and 1059, with Benfey’s 
translation and note, p. 245. 

340 On the last words the commentator on v. 68 annotates: ** PrathanuyTili'' 
purvotpannnh | “pitrtinah" pur a "pi navfih ajammamh fishayo yatra lake jagn<uh\ 
“ The world whither the risbis, tirst-born, i.e. earlier-produced, ancient, i.e. in 
former times, also, young, imperishable, und immortal, have gone.” 
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of religious worship, these hymns, which had been gathering an. ac¬ 
cumulated sanctity throughout all this period, were at length collected 
in one great body of sacred literature, styled the Sanhita of the Big- 
veda—a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Yedavyasa, and one 
of his pupils. 241 

As the process of hymn composition continued thus to go on for 
many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally com¬ 
pleted, would coixtain many comparatively new hymns, written just 
before the canon, was closed. Even after this latter event took place 
we find that some hymns were composed which must have had some 
pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not admitted into the 
canon of the Rigveda, they are found copied as Khilas or later addi¬ 
tions, at the end of some of the sections in the manuscripts of that 
work; and some passages from them are, as Professor Miiller informs 
me, inserted in the other three Yedas, and are enjoined by Asvalayana 
to be employed on particular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
Whether or not these Khilas are the oldest extant compositions after 
those included in the Vedio collections (and their style shows them not 
to be all so), they must at least, from the position which they have 
gained of the Ycdic apocrypha, be regarded as a link connecting the 
Yedic hymns with the later parts of Indian literature. 

The hymns in the Bik-sanhita which bear the most modern charac¬ 
ter, and which from their age stand chronologically nearest to the 
Khilas just alluded to, are (according to Professor Muller, p. 484) 
those in which reference is made to a complicated ceremonial, to a 
great variety of priests with different functions and appellations, or in 
which the liberality of royal patrons to the sacerdotal class is the 
theme of celebration. One composition, of which the modem character 
is acknowledged by most critics,* 43 is the so-called Purusha Sukta, the 
90th hymn of the 10th mandala (quoted inpp. 6-11 of the first volume 


241 “ I. suppose that at different and unknown epochs, on the invitation of some 
prince, learned and pious persona must have been charged to collect the hymns com¬ 
posed for the use of the several sacerdotal.families, and to arrange them in a certain 
order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. When we observe the spirit 
which has directed these collectors, we can comprehend how there should he so many 
repetitions both in the ideas and the words. The ancient hards had borrowed from 
each other many thoughts which the compilers of different eras have scrupulously 
reproduced.” Lmglois, French translation of Rigvcda, vol. i., pref. p. xiii. 

242 Prof. Hang is an exception. See the first volume of this work, p. 11. 
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of this work), which Mr. Colebrooke 243 characterizes in the following 
terms:— 

«That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, very 
different from the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It 
has a decidedly more modern tone; and must have been composed after 
the Sanskrit language had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which, it furnishes, serves to demon¬ 
strate the important fact that the compilation of the Vedas, in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tonguo had ad¬ 
vanced from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Vedas was composed, to the polished and 
sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro¬ 
fane ( puranas and cavi/as), have been written.” (See also the remarks 
mede on this hymn by Prof. M filler, Anc, Sansk. Lit p. 571.) The 
last-named author thinks it is a mistake to regard any hymn as modem, 
merely from the presence in it of philosophical ideas. But I must 
refer to his own work, pp. 556, if., for a statement ot his views on this 
point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
that we can trace it back, by a series of almost continuous links up to 
the period of its rise. 8 ** If the Vedie hymns cannot be connected im¬ 
mediately with the literature which follows next after them, they am 
at least aoparated from it by no very distant interval; and they are 
evidently the natural product of the same fertile Indian mind which 
afterwards gave birth to the Bmbmunas, the Upanishads, the Parian as, 
and the different epic and mythological poems. 

In the Rigvcda we possess, as has been already remarked, a collec¬ 
tion of hymns which were composed during many successive genera¬ 
tions, but its most ancient portions constitute the earliest of all the 
extant remains of Indian authorship, and not only display to us the 
Sanskrit language in the oldest phase in which wo can ever see it 

243 Misc. Ess., i. 309, note. 

244 It may, perhaps, be thought that this subject has been treated at a length dis¬ 
proportion ed to the purpose which I have immediately in view, viz., to trace the 
mutations of the Sanskrit language. But a full exhibition of the character and 
antiquity of the Vedic hymns, ami of the relation in which they stand to the other 
parts of Indian literature, will be found to form a necessary basis for various other 
discussions which will appear in the sequel .of this work, and J have deemed the 
present a convenient opportunity for its introduction. 
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exhibited, but also afford us some of the moat authentic materials 
winch wo can ever obtain for our researches into the earliest history, 
religious and political, of the Indian people, and into their pre-histori- 
cal relations with the other branches of the Indo-European family. 

Fifth:—If any further proof be wanted of the greater antiquity of 
the Yedic hymns, as compared with the other books esteemed more or 
less sacred by the Hindus, as, for instance, the epic poems and the 
Puranas, it may be found in the great difference between tho mytho¬ 
logical systems which are discoverable in these two classes of works 
respectively. As I return to this subject in another volume of this 
work (the fourth), I may content myself with a very summary notice 
of it at present. The following extracts from Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
introduction to the first volume of his translation of the Kigveda, 
pp. xxiv, xxvii, will give some idea of the difference to which I 
allude:—• 

“ The next question is, who are the gods to whom the praises and 
prayers [in the Itigveda] are addressed? And here we find also 
a striking difference between the mythology of the Eigvoda and that 
of the heroic poems and Puranas. The divinities worshipped are not 
unknown to later systems, but they there perform very subordinate 
parts, whilst those deities who are tho great gods—Ihe DU major68 —of 
the subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Yeda, or are 
noticed in an inferior and different capacity. • The names of 8'iva, of 
Mauadeva, of Dtjug.1, of Kali, of Kama, of Krishna, never occur, as far 
as we are yet aware; we have a Ettdba, who, in after times, is identified 
with SYva, but who, even in the Purauas, is of very doubtful origin 
and identification, whilst in the Yeda he is described as tho father of 
the winds, and is evidently a form of either Agnl or Ihdha; the 
epithet KapabdW,* 4 ® which is applied to him, appears, indeed, to have 
somo relation to a characteristic attribute of Siva,— the wearing of liis 
hair in a peculiar braid; but the term has probably in tho Veda a 


213 [This epithet occurs in the following passage, verse i. of Sukta 114, Mandate 
1st: Irnnh Uudriya tavane kapardine kthuyudvlrdya prabhfarinwhe inaf-lh J yathti 
s f am asad dvipado ehatmhpade vilvam pushiam grime imninn anaturam [ i.e. “We 
offer these praises to the strong Rudra, with the braided hair, the destroyer of heroes, 
in order that health may be enjoyed by bipeds and quadrupeds, and that all beings 
in this village may be well nourished, and exempt from disease.” The same epithet 
kapardin is nho applied to Pushan in R.V. vi. 55, % and ix. 67, 11. See the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 177 and 462.—J.M ] 
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different signification •— one now forgotten,—although it may have 
suggested in after time the appearance of S'iva in such a head-dross, 
as identified with A gnj; for instance, Tvaparddin may intimate his 
head being surrounded by radiating flame, or the word may be an in¬ 
terpolation ; at any rate, no other epithet applicable to SrVA occurs, 
and there is not the slightest allusion, to the form in which, for tho last 
ten centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively wor¬ 


shipped in India- f hat of the Linga or Phallus; neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important feature of later Hinduism, the 
Trimurtti, or Tri-une combination of Brahma, Vishnu, and 8'iva, as 
typified by the mystical syllable Om, although, according to high 
authority on the religions of antiquity, the Trimurtti was the first 
element in the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingazn. 
—Crcuzcr, 4 Religions de TAntiquite, 7 book i. chap. i. p. 140.” 

Even so late as tho time when the S'atapatha-brahmaua was com¬ 
posed, the names afterwards appropriated to Mahadeva were applied to 
Agni, as appears from the following passage, i. 7, 3, 8, p. 70 :— Agnir 
vai dev ah | tatya etdni niimdni u S'arvah ” iti yathd Prachydh dchahhate 
“Mamh” iti yathd Bdhlkdh “ Pa&undm patih ” “ Rudrah ” “Agnir ” 
iti | tdny asya a&untdny ova i tar an ndrn&m | ** Agnir v 'dy eva itintata- 
man | “ Agni is a god. These are his names, via., < S'arva, 7 as the 
eastern people call him; ‘Bhava, 7 as the Bahikas; ‘Pasunam pati, 7 
* the lord of auimals *•‘ Rudra ;* and 1 Agni. 7 These others are his 
ill-omened names. Agni is his mildest appellation.’ 7 (See TV eber’s 
Indiache Studien, i. 189, ii. 19-22, 37, 302; the Shtapatha-brahmana, 
vi. 1, 3 ? 10-17, ix. 1, 1, 1, 2, quoted in pp. 283, ff. and 289, f., of the 
fourth volume of this work; and Jour. Am. Or. Soc. iii. 31 9,) m 


248 I add here some passages not adduced in my fourth volume. The Taittiriya 
Sanhito, i. 5, 1, 1, has the following « ukhyayiku ’» (little story): Devfourdh tarn- 
yattuh atari | te dev ah tijayam upayanto *gnau vdmam vasu satiny adadhata “ idem 
u no bhavishyali yadi no jeshyanti >> iti [ tad Agnir nyakamayata | tena apdkrdmat { 
tad dtmh vijitya avantruCmn&mh anmyan | tad asya sahasti adit santa j so *rodtt | 
yad arodTt tad Rudrasya rudratvam | u The Gods and Asuraa contended. The 
Gods, on the eve of gaining a victory, deposited their desirable property with Agni, 
in order that, as they said, they might retain it in ease their enemies should van¬ 
quish them. Agni coveted this property, and absconded with it. Then the gods, 
having conquered their enemies, desired to recover their property, followed Agni, 
and sought to take it from him by force. He wept. From the fact that ‘he wept' 
(arodlty from the root rud), he derivas his name and character of ‘ Rudra.’ ” In the 
same Sanhita, book v., p. 460 of India Office MS., we find the words: Rudro vai eehi 
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Again, in p. xxxiv. of his Introduction, Professor "Wilson says, in 
regard to Yi3hnu ;— {i There is no separate hymn to Vishnu, hut he is 
mentioned as Trivikratna, or he who took three steps or paces, which 
Colebrooke thought might have formed the groundwork of tbo 
Pauranik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It may have been suggestive 
of the fiction; but no allusion to the motiou of Avatars occurs in the 
Yeda, and there can be little doubt that the three steps hero referred 
to are the three periods of tho sun’s course—his rise, culmination, find 
setting .” U1 The passage here alluded to by Professor Wilson is as 
follows : Bigveda i. 22, 16-21:— (16) Ato devah avantn no yato Vuhnnr 
vichakramc | prithivydh sapta dhamabhih m | (17) Jdain Vhhnur vicha- 
hraxm tredha nidadho padam | samufham any a parhsure [ (18) Tnm pado 
tnchakrame Vishnur gopdh addbhyah | ato dharm&ni dhdrayan | (19) 
YuJinoK lcarmdnipasyata yato vratdnipaipase | Tndrasya yujyah saMu | 
(20) Tad Vuhrjoh paramim padam sadd pasy anti surety ah | div'ha chak- 
shur a tat am | (21) Tad vipraso vipemyavo jdgrivamah mnindhaU | Vish- 
nor yat par a mam padam | 

“ (16) May the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Vislmu 
strode across the seven regions of the earth [or, according to the 
Samaveda, over tho surface of the earth]. (17) Yishnu traversed 
this 'univei-se); in three places he planted his foot, and [the world] 
was enveloped in his dust. (18) Vishiju, the preserver, the uuin- 
jurable, stepped three steps, upholding thereby fixed ordinances. (19) 
Behold tho deeds of Yishnu, through which this intimate friend of 
Indra has perceived the established laws. (20) The wise ever con¬ 
template that supreme station of Yishnu, placed like an eye in the 
sky. (21) The wise, ever vigilant and offering praise, kindle that 
which is the supreme station of Yishnu.”—(See Wilson’s translation, 
pp. 53, 54; Benfey’s translation of the Samaveda, pp. 223 and 287; 
his Glossary, p. 191, under tho word sapta, and his translation of the 


yad Ay nth | “ This Agm is Eudra.” And in v. 6, 7, 3 : Rwlro vai e*ha yad Aynih | 
m yathti vydghrah kruddhas Hshthaty eva vai esha | tarhi sachitam etuir upati- 
sh{hate nama-kdrair tva tarn eamayati | “ This Agm is Budra. Ho stands enraged 
like a tiger. Then he approaches him when kindied, and quiets him with these 
prostrations.” 

247 “ It is expressly so stated by Durgachftrya, in his commentary on the Nirukta. 
See Btimottf, Introduction to the third volume of the Bkagavata Purfma, p. X xii.*' 

219 Instead of sapta dhdmabhis, the Samaveda, ii, 1024, reads ad hi sanavi, “over 
the surface.” 
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VEDIC CONCEPTION OF VISHNU* 



I(,V. in Orient und Occident, p. 30: see, also, the fourth volume of 
this work, pp. 54, ff,) 249 

The remarks of Yaska on this passage have been already quoted 
above (p. 176). The following is the note of the commentator, 
Durgaeharya, on Yaska’s explanation of tho above passage of the 
Bigveda (see above, note 247, p. 203) Vislinur adiiyah | katham iti | 
yaiah aha “ tredha nidadhe padam” nidhatU padaih nidhanam padaih\]~\ I 
Xva latra tavat \ “ prithivyam antarikshe divi” iti S’dkapilnih | par- 
thivo ’ gnir Ihfitvd “ prithivydm ” yat kinchid atti tad tiler amate tad 
adhituhthati “ antarikshe ” vaidyutatmand “ divi” suryatmanu | yad 
nktam “(am u ukr invan tredhii bhuve learn” (R.V. x. 88, 10) | 
“ Samar ohane udayagirdv udyan padam ekam mdhatte vishmipade %ia- 
dhyandine antarikshe gayalirasy aslangirdv ” i / Aurnavdbhah debaryo 
manyate | 

“ Vishnu is the Sim. How? Because he says, ‘thrice he planted 
his foot.’ Where did he do so? ‘On tho earth, in tho firmament, 
and in the heaven,’ says Sakapuni. Becoming terrestrial fire, he 
paces or resides a little upon tho earth, in the shape of lightning in the 
firmament, and in the form of the sun in heaven. As it is said, 4 they 
made him to exist in a threefold form’ (B Y. x. 88, 10). Aurnavabha 
Acharya thinks the meaning is, ‘ He plants one stop on the ‘ Samaro- 
hana’ (point of ascension), when rising over the eastern mountain, 
(another) at noon on tl* Yishnupada, the meridian sky, (a third) on 
Gayasiras, when setting beneath the western hill.’ ” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later Hindu 
mythology will perceive at once how different these Yedic repre¬ 
sentations are from the Puranic accounts of Siva and Yiehnu. 250 
Such changes as these, in the conception of the gods, must have been 
the work of time. Hero, therefore, we have another proof of the 
antiquity of the Yedic hymns as compared with the other portions of 
Indian literature. 

249 Under the word dharman, Bohtlingk and Both quote Valakhilya iv. 3, where 
it is said, Yasmai Yishnus trlni padd vidhakrame t<pa mitrasya dharmabh\h\ 
« jr or whom (for Iudra) Vishnu strode three paces in the quality of a friend, or 
according to the custom of a friend.” The explanation of the last words of the line 
are from B. and It. 

sic The modifications which have taken place in the conceptions of these tw o deities 
arc fully exhibited iu the fourth volume of this work, to which I refer for further 
particulars. 
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Sixth: Another proof of the greater antiquity of the Yedic hymns 
as compared with the later Sastras may be found in the fact that the 
former represent to us a considerable difference in the religious in¬ 
stitutions of the Indian people at the time when they were composed 
as compared with the usages of later periods. Eor information on 
this subject I may refer to the first volume of this work, passim. 

Seventh : How different the Sanskrit of the Yedio age was in many 
of its forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, and still re¬ 
tains, may be seen from the subjoined specimens taken from the Rigveda: 

Rigveda, i. 2, 1, with modern Sanskrit interpretation underneath : 
Vedic ( V&yw dydhi darsata ime someth aran- « tome, 0 Vuyu, these 
Text. | Jcrituh | feshdm pahi Srudhi kavam | ^ sornas are prepared. 26 ' 

Vayav aydhi darianiya ime somuh alan- | 1)rink °* tJiem ; iiear 
krituh | teshdm piba srinu havam | J ° ur i,lvocatlon * 


Mon. 

Sans. 


Here it will he observed that four Yedic words, dariata , aran!crUuh , 
pahi, krudhi, differ from the modern Sanskrit forms. 

Rigveda, i. 3, 7 : 

Vbiuo ( Omas(d charshanrdhrito viive devdsah \ 

^ EXT - / dgata | dtifadthso dahiskah sutarn | 


u 0 Vidve devas, preservers of 


Mod. 

Sans. 


Omnh [rafohakahi] ohanhamdhrito > men, berio^Cof rewards] 

*- ~ frtrno fn t.rw* linrtfinn nr nirr 

vUvedevdh agachchhata | ddtd.ro da- 
Uih sutam | 


come to the libation of him 
who givra you [oblations]. 


Here the Yedic formn omdsah , devdsah , and dgata 9 stand for onnlh, 
devdhy and agachchhata . 

Itigveda, vii. 33, 5 : 


Vedic ( Vasishfhasya stuvatah Indro airod urum 
Text. \ iritsubhyo akrinod u lokam | 

Mon. f Vdsishfhasya stuvatah Indro asrinod 
Sans. f urum iritsubhyo akarod u lokam | 

Here we have the Yedio forms asrot and akrinot , for the modem 
asrinot and akarot. 


u Indra heard Vasishtha 
when he uttered praise, and 
► opened up a wide space to 
the Tritsm.'* (See vol. i. 
p. 320.) 


261 Prof, Aufrecht suggests that the word alankrita has not the sense of i: pre¬ 
pared M in later Sanskrit; that the construction tesham piba would be improper 
there; a’nd that chanhanidhrit would not be understood in modern times. 
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This fact of the frequent diversity between the Vedic and ordinary 
Sanskrit is recognized in every page of his work by the great gramma¬ 
rian Pacini. I will quote one of the Sutras, in which he refers to some 
instances of this, together with the illustrations given in the Varttika 
(vii. 2, 64 ): — BMutha dtatmtha jagribhma vavartka Hi nigarn || 
\ty etdni vede nip at y ante | bhii | “ kotd prathamo buhhutka ’ | “ babhu- 
vitha ” iti lobe | tana | 4< yena antarihham uru dtatantha ” j ft dtenitha J} 
iti lake | graha | “jagribhma U dahhinam Indr a hast am ’ | “jagphi- 
ma ” Hi lobe | vfin | “ vavartka tvam hi jyolishd ”1 “ mvaritha ” iti lohe | 
u The exceptional forms babhutha, dtatantha, jagribhma and vavartka 
are employed in the Yeda instead of the ordinary forms, babhuvitha , 
dtenitha , jagfihma, and vavaritka ; as in the texts, * thou wast the 
first priest,’ 1 whereby thou didst stretch out the wide firmament,’ ‘ we 
have seized, 0 Indra, thy right hand,’ ‘thou didst envelope with 
light.’ ” 

In Sutra vi. 4, 102, other instances are alluded to of grammatical 
forms which are peculiar to the Veda, viz., the imperatives srudhi for 
trim, ‘ hear ’; hrulhi for kuru, ‘do’; cridhi for vrim, ‘ cover’; purdhi 
for prinihi, ‘fill.’ 

In the Vivarana of Nagesa Bha^ta on the Mah&bh&shya, the follow¬ 
ing reference is made to certain forms which are employed in the \eda 
only: JEvam cha reda-mdtrdntargata- u karnebkir-devuso-grMmmi ity - 
ddy ~ atirikta -paratd lagikika-sabda&ya tan tad+vyavahdradarsandt | 
“ The term ‘secular’ ( laukika ) refers to words different from such as 
harnelhih (for karnaih), devdtah (for devtih), and gribhidmi (for 


grihndmi ), which are to bo found in the Veda alone, for we never 
see them employed by secular people.” 

Neuter plurals in l and d are also of frequent occurrence in the 
Vedic hymns, as trl and purnd for trini and pUrndni . So too the 
final i in nouns ending in n, is often left out in the locative, as in 
. jman, adhvan , karman, charmm , janman , dhanvan , Samian, vyowm, 
for ajmani , adhvani, etc. So also a is substituted for m in the notn. 
and accus. dual, as in yd mrathd for yau surathau, etc. 

In nouns in i the instrumental singular is often formed by 2 , instead of 
yd } as iaJcti for Saktyd, and the locative by a instead of au, as ndbhd for 
ndbhau. Nouns in u frequently form the instrumental case in vd 
instead of unit, as kratod, madhvd , sanu ; for kratund, etc.; the dative 
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in re, instead of are, as Jeratoe, Stive, for kratave, etc.; the genitive 
in vah for oh or unah, as pahah for jpa&oh, mad he ah and vase ah for 
madhunah, etc.; and the locative in avi instead of an, as an avi, trasada- 
*yavi, das?/avi, druhyavi, sdnavi, for anau, etc. "Words in l make in 
the nominative singular ih instead of i, as adurmangallh, kpiehnlh, 
gdndharvlh , kalyilnlh, for adurmangall , etc. In adjectives the form 
ym is frequently substituted for lyas, as in ahanyas , nary as, rabhyas , 

Vanyas, why an, for ahanlyas , etc. The second personal pronoun some¬ 
times takes in the instr. sing, the form tv a instead of tvayd , and in 
the loc. tve for tvayi. According to Yaska (Nir. vi. 7), the plural form 
asm of the first personal pronoun can be used in all the seven cases. 

The dem. pronoun idam makes in the instr. sing. m. and n. end , f. ayti, 
for anena and anayd, and along with him we find also had. The two 
words, ndkti, “never,” “no one/’ and mdkti, “let not,” and “let no 
one,’ 7 are peculiar to the hymns, as are also the adverbs Jcuha, 262 
“where?” kathd, “how?” “whence?” and the preposition sadha 
for saha, “with,” in the words sadlaetha, sadhamd, sadhamada , and 
sadhastuti. The form tman for dtman, “self,” is found almost ex¬ 
clusively in the hymns. J\ T a in the hymns has frequently the sense 
of “as,” as well as of “not” (see Nir. i. 4, quoted above, p. 151). 

To the conj uRational forms specified above os found in the Vedic 
hymns, but not in later Sanskrit, may be added the following, viz., 
smasi , imasi, grimmasi, bhardmasi, vadumaei, uSmetii, ndiaydmasi, etc., 
for mah or smas, etc. The past participle in tvd takes also the forms 
tin, and tvdya, as in hatvl, pltvl; kritvi, Icritvuya; gain, gatvdya ; druh~ 
tvdya , etc. In the infinitive, besides the form in turn, we frequently 
meot with the forms tape, tavai, toh (or toe), and adhyai, as Have, 
etavaiy etoh; Jar taw, Jcar tavai, kartoh; ganlave, gantavai , gamadhyai; 
dhdtave and dhiy adhyai ; bhartave, apabhartavai, bharadhyai (R.Y. vi. 

66, 3); han tavai, jivitetoai, prinadhyai , paritamsayadhyai; and an in¬ 
finitive form dyai, “to come,” is found in R.Y. ii. 18, 3. So also 
prase 153 and chafohasc are used in the sense of the infinitive, as are also 
drise and vtihkabhe (R.Y. viii. 89, 12), and vidmane (R.Y. i. 164, 6). 

m As we have seen above, p. 91, kuhm and kuhaih are employed in Pali, and 
kahim in the Gatka dialect, and in Prfikpit, for “where ?’* 

2W This word is also used in the same way in the Mahabharata, i. 732, os quoted 
in B. and R’a, Lexicon, s. r* 
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So too the hymns have some moods called by grammarians let, which, 
according to Prof. Wilson (Grammar, 2nd eel., p. 463), have all the signi¬ 
fications of the potential and imperative, as well as of the conditional 
and impersonal. Such are the forms, patdti, “may it Ml,” dvahasi, 
“ rnayest thou bring,” jlvdti, vardhan , yajdti , pachdti, vandti , bravo,ma; 
amt, “it must be,” bhuvat, sunavat, driht , krinavat, Cravat, nindtit, 
ninikct, yujdtai, prinaithe. In some verbs, the syllable na is added 
to the second person plural imperative, as pipartana, vivaktana, tint,ana, 
didish tana, etc. The pass. fut. participle in. km/a appears in some verbs 
in the form tea, as in lartva, jantvu, and sotva (E.Y. x. 160, 2). 

The following are some of the variations exhibited in the conjugation 
of different verbs of common occurrence; av makes middhi instead of 
ava in the imperative; kru “to make,” takes in the present karshi , 
karasi , and Jcrinoshi, for karoshi) akar , alar ah, and akrinoh for diarchy 
akrm and akrinvan for alurvm ; ahrinuta and akpinotana for ahurula; 
kriuhi, kara, Icrinn and kpimhi for kuru, etc.; gam, “to go,” takes tko 
form* i/amati, ganti, jaganti, in place of gachhati; gameyam, m&jagam- 
yam, for gacheheyam; agamy tit for tigachhet; tig at ha for agachhatha; cyan 
and gm for agachhat; aganma for ayackhama; agmm and gmun for 
agaclihan; agaM and tigantu for dgachha and ugachhatu; ganta and gan- 
tana for gachhata . In the reduplicated perfect the root tyaj becomes 
titydja , instead of tatytija ; in the aorist tan makes at an for atdnlt. 
Dris makes adrdk for adrtikskU, and has driSeyam where later Sanskrit 
has pasyeyam ; ad r Hr an, for apa&yan; dadrUre for dadrisire . etc. 
The root tar frequently becomes tir when prepositions arc prefixed, as 
in atiraty pratira , vitiranti. J)uh makes aduhra, instead of aduJiata , 
“they milked.” Dhii> “to hold,” makes Akita, instead of hit a (though 
an instance of the same archaic form in the Harivamsa 7799 is cited 
by B. and It., as is also dhitvd in the ft’atap. Br.). Dah, “ to burn,” 
makes in the aorist adhol and dhtik, instead of adhakshit . Da, “to 
give,” makes ddti and datu for dadati and dadiltu, and daddlii for dehi. 
The root bhu has in the imperative bhiitu for bhamtu; and bhri t to 
“nourish,” or “carry,” makes in the reduplicated perfect jabhdra , 
instead of babhdra . Much, “ to free,” makes mumugdhi and mmoktu , 
instead of muncha and mnnchalu. Yam , “to hold,” “to give,” 
makes yatnattyamsi, yandhi, yanta, for yachhatiy yachhasi , yachha, 
yachhata. Yrit takes the forms avart -f « = dvart , etc., instead 
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"of awrttata (BA 7 , vii. 59, 4), dvavarttati for the intensive (R.Y. 
viii. 77, 4). Vid makes vidre (R.V. vii. 56, 2) for viduh (?), 
and vmddhi for viddhi (?). $'ru } “ to hear,’ 7 makes ir. the im¬ 

perative (besides $rudhi } the form given above) irimihi, irinudhi , for 
srinu; and tyinota and srola (R.Y. v. 87, 8) for srrnuta. Spardh, “to 
vie,” makes paspridhre for paspridhire, Hu y 11 to invoke,” makes 
juhure for juhvire* In R.V. x. 125, 4, a form iraddhivam “ deserving 
belief,” is found, which appears to he peculiar to the E.Y. (In the 
Atharvaveda iv. 30, 4, iraddheyam is substituted for it.) In future 
participles the R.Y. frequently substitutes enm for aniya, us in idenya, 
hlrtenya , drisenya , yudhenya, mreqya, for f dariiya, etc. Other forms 
peculiar to the Yeda are gribhayati (as well as grihJindti)^ dab hay a ti, 
matkdyati , mush ay at i , stabhdyati , for grihnuti, etc.; and so also are 
such forms derived from the perfect tense, as jafaKlyut from ghas } 
papatydt , papiyat, mamanydt; and the curtailed forms of the first 
person of the imperative, as nirayd (R.V., iv. 18, 2), pachard (viii. 
47, 6), and prabravd (x. 39, 5), for mraydni f etc. 

Other Vedic peculiarities are (?) the manner in which adjectives are 
employed, like the verbs with which they are connected, to govern 
an accusative, as in tho cases yam t/drinwn paribhur asi, “the sacrifice 
which thou encompassest ” (R.Y., i. 1, 4): vllu chid drujatnubhih , 
“ who break down even what is firm” (i. 6, 5); trl somam somapdtamd | 
“ they are great drinkers of soma’’ (i. 21, 1); ckakrtr yo visrd | “who 
made all things ” (iii. 16, 4); bdbhrir vajram papih somam dadir yah j 
“who holds the thunderbolt, drinks somu, and gives cows ” (vi. 23, 4); 
dadih rekms tame dadir vam , “giving property, giving wealth to the 
poor” (viii. 46, 15 ; ii. 14, 1; vi. 72, 3): (5) compounds formed with 
present participles, as nbharad-vasu } ridhad-ri, dharayat-kavi, k&l jyad- 
vlra, sravayat-sakhu : and (c) the separation of prepositions from verba, 
which so frequently occurs, as in tho cases vpa tv a etna&t | “we 
approach thee” (i. I, 7); gamad vajehhir a sa nah [ “let him come to 
us with riches” (i. 5, 3); & tvii visantu aiavah somdaah | “may the 
quickly-flowing soma-juices enter thee” (i. 5, 7) ; d tvd vahantu y “let 
them bring thee ” (i. 16, 3); ni cha dtomahi, “ we put down ” (i. 17, 6). 

It must not, however, be supposed, from these differences in form 
which we discover to exist between the Yedic and the later Sanskrit, 
that the two languages are not essentially alike. A great portion of 
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MANY VEDIC WORDS AFTERWARDS BECAME OBSOLETE. 


tho substance, and much of the form of the language, was the same at 
both periods: a part of the Vedio roots and nouns only have in later 
times fallen into disuse; and the peculiar Vedic varieties of form are 
merely the ancient modes of inflection which were in common currency 
at the time when jthe hymns were composed, and which gradually 
became obsolete in the course of ages. 284 Some of them, however, 
continued for a long time in popular use, as we And in the case of the 
form of tho instr* pi* eh his for a is, which we meet with unchanged in 
the Gathtts of the Lalita-vistara (see the instances given above, in 
p. 120), and somewhat modified in the Puli forms ehhi and chi. 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Yedic hymns is to be found 
in the fact, already alluded to, p. 169, f M that many words in use in. the 
Veda afterwards became obsolete, as they do not occur in tho later 
Sanskrit literature. The meaning of these words is often extremely 
difficult to ascertain, as no tradition of their signification seems to have 
been preserved# and even the oldest interpreters, as Yaska, are obliged 
to have recourse to etymology in order to arrive at their sense, {See 
on this subject my article “ On the Interpretation of the Veda/’ in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii., new series, pp. 303, ff.) 

As the hymns of the Yeda were the compositions of the ancient 
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254 The following is Professor Whitney's account of the differences between the 
Vedic and the modem Sanskrit:— 

“The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying very considerably, both 
in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit. Its grammati¬ 
cal peculiarities run through all departments: euphonic rules, word-formation and 
composition, declension, conjugation, syntax. .... [These peculiarities] are 
partly such as characterize an older language, consisting in a greater originality of 
forms, and the like, and partly such as characterize a language which is still in the 
bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled by other rule? than those of 
common usage, and which has not, like the Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a 
native spoken dialect, become merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as, it were, into a mould of regularity by long and 
exhausting grammatical treatment. , . . The dissimilarity existing between the 

two, in respect of the stock of words of which each is made up, is, to say the least, 
not less marked. Not single words alone, but whole classes of derivations and roots, 
with the families that are formed from them, which the Veda exhibits in frequent 
and familiar use, are wholly wanting, or have left but faint traces, in the classical 
dialect; and this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two be actually related 
to one another directly ns mother aud daughter, a longer interval between them than 
we should be inclined to assume, from the character aad degree of the grammatical, 
and more especially the phonetic, differences.”—Jo urn. of the Amer. Orient. Soc. iii. 
296, 297. 
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RISERS SOMETIMES CLAIM TO 


HATE BEEN INSPIRED. 



Indian pishis or bards, who, as we have seen above (p. 197, f.), frequently 
speak of having “made,” “fashioned,” or “generated” 2 * 5 them, they 
could not possibly havo been composed in any other language than that 
which these rishis and their contemporaries were in the habit of using 
for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an idea 
that the authors were inspiredas in the following texts: R.V., i. 
37, 4: devattem brahma gay at a | “Sing the god-given prayer.” In 
R.V. x. 71, 3, it is said of the goddess Vach: Yajnena Vdchah pada - 
viiyam dy an lam anvavindann risHMu prwuhfdm | “By sacrifice they 
followed the track of Vach: they found her residing in the rising.” 

In K.V. x, 125, 5, again, Vach 267 is made to say: Yam kdmaye tam 
tern ugram krinomi tam brahmdnam tam jishm tam mrnedham | “Every 
man whom I Jove, I make him terrible ; £1 make] him a priest; [I 
make] him a juahi; [I make] him intelligent.” 259 

In a Valakhilya (or apocryphal hymn), which, with others, is to bo 
found inserted between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th man dal a 
of the Rigveda, the following verse occurs, xi. 6: 

Indra- Varund yad rishibhjo manisham vdcho matim srutam adattam agrv | 
ytxni s than any a&rijanta dhlrah yajnam tanvdnds tapasii 9 bhyapaiyam | 
For the complete text of this verse I was first indebted to Professor 
Muller, who supplied also the following version of it: “Indra and 
Varuna, I have seen through devotion that which, after it was heard 


295 See numerous passages to this effect adduced in the third volume of this work, 
p. 232, ff. 

2M This subject is treated more at length in the third volume of this work, p. 246,ff. 
In his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Roth observes in regard to the fifth hymn 
of the fourth book of the 11.V.: “ The author of the hymn, Vamadova, him¬ 
self professes to make known a mysterious and recondite wisdom, which had been 
revealed to him by Agni (verses 3 and 6). M The third verse is as follow. Sam a 
dvibarhah mahi U-gmabhpghfih taha^raretdh v/ishabhas t wish man 1 ladavi m gor 
apagulham vividvan Agnir mahyam predu vochad manlsham j ( il Agni, the trans- 
contly strong, the fierce-flaming, the prolific, the showerer >f benefits, the powerful, 
who knows the venerable hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge.” 

251 See, however, note 27, p. 258, of the third volume of this work. 

298 Vach thus appears partly, though not entirely, in the character of a Muse. 
Compare what Homer says of Demodocus, Odyssey viii. 63, 64 : 

Tby ic4pi Mo5<r* *<ptAr)cr€, biSov 5 * &yad6v rt kolk6v tc , 

*o<pQaApwt' julv &s*p<rf, bibov 8* f)8day a oibijv. 
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HYMNS IN THE CONTEMPORARY VERNACULAR TONGU 


in the beginning, you gave to the poets—wisdom, understanding of 
speech; and I have seen the (sacred) places which the sages created in 
performing the sacrifice.” 269 

Though, however, some traces of an /idea that the pishis were’in¬ 
spired by the gods, by Yach, or Indra and Agni, or Indra and Varuna 
(but not, in any of the passages which I have here quoted, by Brahma, 
who in later times was regarded as the source of inspiration: see above, 
p. 195), may thus be detected in the Rigveda, there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that these ancient bards often or generally speak of 
the hymns as the creation of their own minds; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were anything else. But as even an inspired 
composition, to be generally intelligible, must be delivered in the 
language current among the people to whom it is first promulgated, 
there is no pretence for supposing that the Sanskrit of the Vedas was 
not the vernacular language of the age in which they were first recited. 

At that early period there was no language current among tho Aryas 
but the Yedic Sanskrit. A learned language, different from the spoken 
tongue, was a thing then unknown; anil the refinements of grammar 
had no existence. This accords with the purport of the following 
curious passage of an ancient Brahmana, 2 ® 0 referred to by Sayan a in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Bigyeda, p. 35 : Vydkaranam 
api prakfiti-pratyayddy-upade&ena padasvarupa-tad-artha-nuchayaya 
upayujyate | Taihd cha Aindra-vdi/ava-graha-brahmane samumndyaU | 
u Ydg vai pardchl avyukritti *hhavat | te devd h Indram abruvann ( width 
no Ydcham vyukuru 1 iti | so 1 hr avid ‘ xmram vpinai | mahyam cha eva 
esha Yuyace cha sahu grihydtai ’ iti ] tamad Aimlravdyavah saha pra - 
gr iky ate 261 1 idm Indro madhyato *vakramya vydkarot | tamad tyam 
ryukritd vug udyate ” iti | 11 Agnim tie pwrohitam n ityadi~vak purvas- 
min kdle pardchl samudradi-dhvani-vad ehUmikd sati avydkpitd prakritih 
pratyayah padam v&kyam ityudi-vibhaga-ktiri-grantha-rahiUl dsii | 


359 In the third volume of this -work, p. 263, tb^j verse is translated thus: “Indra 
and Varuna, I have seen through austere-fervour that which ye formerly gave to 
the jishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore, and all the places which 
the sages created, when performing sacrifice.” 

240 This passage is found in the Taitt. S. vi 4, 7, 3, in the very same words, 
with the addition after u udyate” of the following : tasmdt mhrid Indrdya madhyato 
grihyate dvir Vayave dvau hi sa va, r iv atfiniia \ 

26 i “Pra*' omitted in Taitt. S. 
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tadanlm devaih prarthitah Indraft ekasminn eva pdtre Fay oh uvmya 
cha soma-ram&ya p ahana- r upem vareha tush t as t&m akhonddm Vuvham 
madhye mchhirfya prakriti-pratyayodi-bMga m mrvatra alcarol | tasynad 
iyam vcig idtinm api Fdninyddi-mahanhibhir vyCilcritd aarvaih pafhyate 
ity art hah | “ Grammar, also, by indicating the crude forms and the 

affixes, ifi useful for determining the character of words, and their signi¬ 
fication. And accordingly it is thus related in the Aindra-Vayava-graha- 
brahmuua (a section, so called, either of the Taittirlya Sanhita, or of some 
Brahmana): ‘V&ch (Speech) spoke confusedly, and without articulation. 
The gods said to Indra, Make this Vacli to become articulate to us. 
Indra replied, Let me choose a boon; lot the soma be given to me and 
Vayu together. Hence the soma of Indra and Vayu is taken together. 
Indra then, dividing Speech in sunder in the middle, rendered her 
articulate. Hence she is spoken articulately/ The sense of this 
quotation, says Sayana, is this: Speech, such as in the verse Agnirn 
tie purohitam , etc. (the first verse of the Rigveda), was originally 
confused, i.e. unvaried like the roar of the sea, etc., and undis¬ 
tinguished, i.e. without articulation to denote crude farms, inflections, 
words, and sentences, etc. Then Indra, being solicited by the gods, 
and gratified by the permission to take the soma-juice in the same 
vessel with Yiiyu, divided in tho middle Speech, which had pre¬ 
viously been without division, and introduced everywhere the dis¬ 
tinction of crude forms, inflections, etc. In consequence, this Speech, 
being now distinguished in its parts by Panini and other great sugeB, 
is pronounced by all men. M 

It may be asked, however, If the Vedic Sanskrit was once the spoken 
language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken? To this I reply 
as follows;— 

By tho time when the collections of tho Vedic hymns were formed, 
the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the j-iahis and their descendants, 
had undergone a considerable alteration, which had gradually resulted, 
as we have already seen (compare pp. 06 , 68 , ft*.), both from the general 
laws of change to which all language is subject (as exemplified in 
various other ancient tongues), and also from the action of local causes, 
such as the intercourse of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with 
the Hasyus, or YUechhus, who spoke a quite different tongue. In this 
way, words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit 
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became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new words, 
borrowed from the dialects of the Mlechhas, were introduced into 
currency; and forms of inflection which were once current got gradu¬ 
ally into disuse, and made way for other novel forms. Thus a twofold 
alteration was produced in the ancient Indian language (the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas). First, the Pali, and the Prakrit, or vernacular dialects, 
were formed out of it in the manner which has already been described 
(pp. 33, 68, £., 134, 146); and secondly, a learned language, based 
upon the Sanskrit of the Vedas, but variously modified (see pp. 138, f.) ? 
and polished, was gradually constructed by grammarians, which being 
removed from the corrupting influences of popular’ use, has thence¬ 
forward continued unchanged (p. 162). 

When the process of change had been going on for many generations, 
the Vedio hymns became exceedingly difficult to understand. The 
obstacles to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obscure and elliptical style 
in which the hymns were originally composed, which rendered it hard 
for the men of subsequent ages to understand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty which 
was experienced in the comprehension of the Vedic hymns in later 
ages, without there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a language at all different from that which 
was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their composition. 
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CHAPTEK II, 


AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

From the preceding review it is dear that the Sanskrit language has 
been undergoing a continual change, from the very earliest times up 
to which we can follow its course. But if this he the case, it would 
he contrary to all analogy to suppose that that language had remained 
unaltered in those yet earlier ages before the Vedas were composed. . 
It must, therefore, now become my object to inquire, whether we can 
discover any means of following it back to its origin. We are not 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way than 
that of reasoning and inference; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Vedas, we possess no direct means of tracing 
the history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
hack than the date of the composition of those hymns. There is, ' 
however, another way iri which we can arrive at some conception of 
that history. From facts which are established and evident, we must 
reason to the unapparent causes which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen. 1 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance be¬ 
tween the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, are 
now no longer spoken, but were formerly the current and popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

1 'Hs *eyb avfxpdWoficu, rottrt 'tfifyavim tA fi)j yivu<Tk6n*va rcKiiaipSfxevos, ‘‘As I 
conjecture, inferring things unknown from things that are manifest,” says Herodotus, 
ii. 33. Compare Euripides, fragment 5 of the Phoenix, rtK^plotaiv luc6 tus 

a\icrKzrai : “A probable conclusion regarding things unapparent is reached by- 
proofs.” 
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have descended to us from a remote antiquity. These are 1st, the 
Zend and other varieties of the ancient Persic; 2nd, the Greek ; and 
3rd, the Latin. 2 The Zend language is preserved in the Zend Avestu, 
a collection, of writings connected with the ancient religion of Persia. 
The poems of Homer, which form the oldest relic of the extensive 
literature of ancient Greece, are supposed to have been written about 
2,700 years ago. And there are many Latin books which are 2,000 
years old. Prom the great similarity which exists between these 
languages and the Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred: 1st, That these forms 
of speech have all one common origin, i.e., that Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin are all, as it were, sisters, 3 the daughters (some perhaps 
older and some younger, but still all daughters) of one mother who 
died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a figure, that they are 
derivatives from, and the surviving representatives of, one older lan¬ 
guage, which now no longer exists; 4 and 2ndly, That the races of 
men who spoko these several languages are also all descended from one 
stock, and that their ancestors at a very early period all lived together 
in some country (situated out of Hindustan), speaking ono language ; 
hut afterwards separated, to travel away from their primeval abodes, s 
at different times and in different directions; the forefathers of the 

9 It is not necessary for ipy purpose to insist much on the affinities of the 
Sanskrit to any other languages besides those I have named. 

3 Facies non omnibus uua, nec di versa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 

* From a comparison of the various forms which words of identical signification 
have assumed in the different derivative tongues, and of the laws which in each 
case must have governed the mutation which they have undergone, it becomes 
possible to ascertain, in many cases with certainty, or with high probability, the form 
which the words had at first in the mother-language, the original Indo-European 
speech. In the work of the late August Scbleichor, entitled “Compendium, dor 
vergleichenden Grammatik der Iiidogermanischen Sprachen ” (i.e. “Compendium of 
the Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Ger manic. Languages’ ’ ) 3rd ed., 1871, the letters 
of tho mother-language which continue unaltered in the derivative tongues, and those 
which have been replaced by others, are specified, and the original forms of inflection 
and conjugation, as well as of numerous words, are stated. And in August Pick’s 
**Vergleicheades "VVorterbuch der I ndoger manischen Spraohen,” (i.e. “Comparative 
Grammar of tho Indo-Germanio Languages ”), 2nd ed., 1870, the words of the original 
language are given according to the author’s conception of their form. These 
writers, however, though generally, are not always, at one as to the original forms. 
Thus Schleicher thinks the word for “ five ” was kankan , whilst Fick makes it pan ban. 
The former takes avastars to have been at first tho word for u sister,” whilst the 
latter makes it svasar. 
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Hindus southward or south-eastward to India; the ancestors of the 
Persian,' to the south; and those of the Greeks and Romans to the 
west.® The languages of those branches of this great Indo-European 
stock which remained longest together in their earliest home, viz,, the 
Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the closest resemblance to 
each other; while the tongues of those offshoots which separated 
earliest from the parent stock exhibit in later times the least amount 
of resemblince, the divergencies of dialect becoming wider and wider 
in proportion to the length of time which had elapsed since the 
separation. 6 

Sect. I.— Introductory Remarks on Comparative Philology : affinities of 
the Sanskrit and Persian with each other . 

I shall proceed to establish these assertions as to the resemblance of 
the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin j after first premising a few 
simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which, are spoken in different 
countries of Europe and Asia, has brought to light the fact that they 
belong to different families or classes; and that the different members 
of the same family, while they exhibit a more or less close resemblance 
to each other, have either no resemblance, or a very remote one, to 
those belonging to any of the other families. It will be sufficient for 
the purpose of illustration, if I refer to the two great families of speech, 
universally recognized as distinct, the Semitic and the Indo-European. 

fi For an account of the Greets and Romans, I refer the Indian student to any of 
the ordinary historical manuals. 

6 “A comparison of the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, especially in its oldest 
form as represented in the Veda, with the Celtic, Greek, Latin, German, Letto-Slavon¬ 
ian, and Persian, etc., teaches us that ail these languages have a common basis, or in 
other words that they are derived from one common original speech ; and the grada¬ 
tion of sounds and forms points to the Sanskrit as the language which in general still 
preserves the most original form, and has departed least from the original tongue, 
This existence of one common original language necessarily leads us to conclude 
that at the period when it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
which employed it formed one nation; and it results that the individual nations as 
well as their languages were formed by a gradual separation from the Indo-European 
people, and its lauguage. And, moreover, the greater or less similarity of the 
several languages among each other, and particularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables us to conclude whether the separation from the original stock took place 
in each case at an earlier or a later period,” —Weber, Indian Sketches, p. 7. 
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8 INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES DIFFERENT FROM SEMITIC 


The languages which belong to the Semitic branch, are the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, etc, Now all who have studied these languages are 
well aware that they closely resemble each other in respect of their 
roots and general character; while they have scarcely any affinity at 
all in any respect with the languages of the Indo-European stock, in 
which aro included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of pure Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. Any person 
who knows both Arabic and Sanskrit is perfectly awnro that they have 
little resemblance to each other either in verbal roots, or nouns, and 
none in the forms of conjugation and declension. 7 

Now, bore we discover the very remarkable fact that two languages, 

T The question of the difference between the Semitic and Indo-European languages, 
in point of structure, with their partial correspondence in respect of roots, is ably 
treated by Renan, “ Ilistoire des Languos Semitiqu' 2nd ed. p. 434, IF. He 
observes that the criterion of the distinctness of families in languages is to he found 
in the impossibility of deriving one horn another. Thus, he says, it is quite intel¬ 
ligible how, notwithstanding their differences, all the Indo-European tongues may 
he related to the same type, and have sprung from the same primitive idiom ; while 
it is impossible to explain how, by any series of corruptions, the Zend or the Sanskrit 
could have become Hebrew, or how the Hebrew could have become changed to 
Sanskrit or Chinese (p. 434), It is generally recognized that there is a wide dis¬ 
tinction between the grammatical system of the Semitic languages and that of the 
Indo-European tongues, and that the one system could not be derived from the other 
by any procedure known to comparative philology. If we except tho principles 
common to all, or to most, languages (which are nothing else than an expression of 
the laws of the human mind), there is scarcely any grammatical mechanism of im¬ 
portance which is common to the two families (p. 444). But in the clarification of 
languages, grammatical aro much more important than lexicographical considerations 
[i.e. the inflections of a language are of much more consequence than the words 
of which it is composed]. Many languages could be quoted which have enriched or 
renewed their vocabulary, but very few which have corrected their grammar. Gram¬ 
mar is, therefore, the essential form of language, that which constitutes its indi¬ 
viduality (pp. 447, 448). On tho other hand, M. Renan admits that the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages havo a considerable number of roots which are common to 
both, independently of such as they have borrowed from each other within the 
historical period Rut he doubts whether this circumstance is sufficient to prove 
the primitive unity of the two families, and scarcely ventures to hope that a demon¬ 
strative result will ever be attained on this point. The greater part of the roots 
common to the two families owe their similarity, he considers, to natural causes, as 
they belong to tho class of biliteral and monosyllabic onomatopoeias, which reappear 
in the triliteral radicals actually existing, and in which original sensations appear 
to have left their traces. Is it at all strange, he asks, that in order to express 
outward action, the primitive man, still sympathizing so closely with nature, and 
scarcely separated from her, should have sought to imitate her, and that the same 
objects should have been universally imitated by the same sounds ? (pp. 449, 450.) 
M. Renan illustrates these remarks by a number of instances, but admits that, 
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both very perfect and polished in their forms and structure, and both, 
of which are spoken by learned men, of the Hindu and Makomedan 
religions respectively, living together, side by side, in the same cities 
of India, are totally different from each other in almost every respect 
in which one elaborate and complicated language can be distinguished 
from another language of the same character. And what is the ex¬ 
planation of this, at first sight, so startling phenomenon? It is, of 
course, that Arabic is (as its name implies) the language of the Arabs, 
a Semitic tribe; and was introduced into India by the Mahomedan 
invaders of that country, who, though not Arabians by descent, have 
yet, as their designation imports, been converted to the faith of the 
Arabian conqueror Mahomed, and have learned the language in which 
their sacred volume, the Koran, is written: while Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, is the language of the Brahmans, who are descended, more 
or less purely, from a race which has no affinity (unless it be a pri¬ 
mordial one) with the Semitic, viz., the Arian. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, which, though they 
meet in India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 
so perfectly distinct, should be totally different from each other. 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the Arabic 
tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living dialect of Persia, 
one of the countries which lie intermediate between Arabia and India. 
The Persian language, which the Persians now speak, and which the 
learned Musulmans of India write, is a composite form of speech, i.e. 
one chiefly made up of a mixture of Arabic with the ancient Persic, 
which was originally devoid of Arabic words. Now in that portion 
of the modern Persian language which has not been borrowed from 
Arabic, but inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words 


among the roots- 'which appear to be common to the Semitic and the Indo-European 
languages, there are a certain number in which the reason of the onomatopoeia is 
more difficult to seize (p. 452). He concludes that in the present state of philo¬ 
logical science, a sound method of theorizing requires us to regard the Semitic and 
Indo-European families of language as distinct (p. 457) ; while at the same time he 
remarks that nothing which he has adduced invalidates the hypothesis of a primor¬ 
dial affinity between the races by whom the Semitic and the Indo-European languages 
respectively were spoken (p. 451). For details I mast refer to his work itself. 
Much has been written on the same subject by other scholars, which it is unnecessary 
to specif). I refer only to Dr. Ndldeke's paper in Bcnfey’s Orient, und Occident, 
vol. ii., p- 375, ff. 
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•which are manifestly of the same origin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs 
of the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the assertion just 
made, that the Persian language has, in its purely Persic element, an 
affinity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such affinity 

Table No. IX. 

Comparative Table of Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic Words. 


pitar 

matar 

duhitar 

jamatar 

yuvtin 

n&ra 

pharma 

<tiva 

dp 

ndman 
* ftwhka 
pdda 
bahu 
ndvd 
t'fta 
dvi 

chatiir 

panchan 

shat 

saptdn 

ashtan 

navan 

das&n 

vimsati 

sat am 

sahasra 


padar 8 

mddar 

duWar 

dtimdd 

jawan 

nar 

aarm 

tisp 

ab 

viatn 

Mmhk 

bahu , bazu 
nau 
yak 
do 

chahdr 

ptitty 

shash 

haft 

hUsht 

nuh 

dtih 

bist 

fad, sad 
hazdr 


amm 
bint 
ha fid 

shdbb 
zhiikdr 
harr 
f&r&s 
ma¬ 
ma 
ydbis 
qadam 
sci'id 
jMid 
a/ttid 
it/mtin 
hrbd'a 
Mams 
salt 9 
sabtfa 
t ha manly at 
tasa'a 
'ashar 
'ash run 
may at 
alaf 


enolxsh. 

father. 

mother. 

daughter. 

Bon-in-law. 

young* nuia. 

male. 

heat. 

horse. 

water. 

name. 

dry. 

foot, 

arm. 

new. 

one. 

two. 

four, 

five. 

six. 

seven. 

eight. 

nine. 

ten. 

twenty. 

hundred. 

thousand. 


I subjoin many additional instances of affinity between Persian and 
Sanskrit words, adding the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest 
forms of the Iranian language, but omitting all reference to the Arabic . 10 


s Sec p. 18, note 23. f 

» In this ease tho Arabic word does resemble the Sanskrit. 

10 In the preparation of these lists I have had the advantage of drawing from the 
Etymological Persian and Latin Lexicon of Dr. J. A. Vullers, including the supple¬ 
ment containing the Persian roots illustrated' by reference to the older Persic 
dialects, the Sanskrit, etc.; the Persian Grammar of the same author (1st edition, 
1840, 2ndedition, 1870) ; and Dr. Justi’a Zend Dictionary. Dr. Yullers’s Grammar, 
in which tho Persian is compared with the ancient Persic dialects and with 
Sanskrit, might, if translated from Latin into English, form a useful handbook for 
Indian students desirous of learning the history and affinities of tho Persian language. 
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I. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERM AN. 

dar 

• » 

dar td<m 

kar 

kar 

kar dan 

hrinu (imporat. 

) 

Ann 

vedie) 

/• • • 


da 

da 

dddan 

grabh (vedic) 11 

garew, garefeh 

giriftan 

bhar 

bar 

human 


( 

bast an, band-ad 

landh 

band / 

(3rd pern sing. 


( 

pres.) 

dp 

m ¥ 

yaftm 

sru (Jfinott) 

sru 

ahanudan 

st ha 

aid 

i&tdduti 

jtv 

jtjiahyftv 

zistan 

mar 

mar 

murdan 

svap 

gap, qafs 

kkuftan 

svapna 

gafna 

fchwab 

char 

char 

charidan 

dhav 

. 

davtdan 

pack 

pack 

pufehtan 

cluh 


ideftfatm 1 


. 

[doshfdan j 

jm 

td 

ddnistan 

jdndti 

. . . 

[mil ddnad 

jdndmi 

. . . 

[m] ddnam 

*TV 

. . 

sirishtan 

arishti 

• • . 

sirwht 

han 

jan 

(zadan (zanad 3rd 


\ pers. sing.) 

trds 

tares 

tar si dan 

trasa 

tarsti 

tars 

mih 

miz 

mekhtan 

jaj, janj 

. , 

jangldan 

tapas 

tafnu 

tap , tab 

ruh 

rud 

rust an 1 roytdan 

prachh ) 

( pfichhati ) / 

pared 

pursidan 

ve, vabh 12 

. * . 

bdftan 

khan 

. . . 

kandan 

karth 

kctresh, hash 

kashldan 

krl 

. . . 

khatddan 

dha>n 

dam 

damJdan 

Jan 

zan 

mdan 

Jdta 

zdta 

zddah 

tan [tanoti) 

tan 

tnnldan , tana dan 

such 

inch 

so Mil an 

varshy var ) vdri\ 
(water) j 

vdr 

bartdan 

ni+dhd 

ni+d& 

nihddan 


ENGLISH. 

to tear, 
to da. 
do thou. 

to give, 
to take, 
to bear. 

to bind. 

to obtain, 
to hear, 
to stand, 
to live, 
to die. 
to sleep, 
sleep. 

to wander, graze, 
to run. 
to cook. 

to milk. 

to know, 
he knows. 

I know, 
to create, 
creation, nature* 

|to strike, 
to fear. 

fear, trembling, 
to make water, 
to fight, 
heat, fever, 
to grow. 

to ask. 

to weave, 
to dig. 
to draw, 
to buy. 

j to blow (as wind 
or breath), 
be bom, beget, 
bom. 
to extend, 
to shine, burn. 

to rain, 
to place. 

11 The later form grnh is one of the early instances of the same process by which 
in Prakrit h was substituted for kh, gh, tk< dh, ph , and bh, 

12 The existence of this root way be inferred from the presence of a derivative from 
it in the word urnavdbki , l< spider." 
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sanskuit. 

ZEND. 

PERSIA X. 

gim 

jam 

* • * 

chanudan 

lamldan 

chi 

. 

chitfan 

pra+sthd 

fraifta 

fmstadm 

mm 

rum 

namidan 

pat 

M 

■liftman, fitgdan 

dhi (vcdic) 

dt 

didan 

hhu 

bu 

budan 

bhaimni 


[ml] buvam 

bhmati 


[w* j bmad 

abb avom 


hudam 

abhTit 


bud 

abhTwan 


budand 

ami 

ahmi 

am , iuistam 

anti 

as ti 

bust, amt 

sand 

henti 

and 

stu 

itu 

situdan 

iudh 

hid 

shustan 

mat'd 

mated 

malidan 13 

nard 

. 

null dan 

dhdr 

d&r 

(dashtan (imporat 
{ da,) 

j &wM«M(imperat. 

( kdr) 

harsh 

karesh 

tap 

tap 

itapzdan , toftan 

1 (imperat. tab) 

mh 

vaz 

waztdtm 

bhraj 

. « • 

birishtan 

kshar 

khshar 

sharldan 

chhid 

skehd, sc-hind 

shikastan 

man 

qan 

khwandan 

sak ( saktum , 

sach (to give, 

s(ikbtan{ imperat. 

intin.) 

learn) 

sag) 

hash (to tear, ) 
tear out) } 

. . . 

hush tan 

II. NOUNS, 

ADJECTIVES, PROSTOUNS, PAR': 

bhratar 

bratar 

1 biradar 

svasar 

qahhar 

1 Jdiwahar 

putra 

puthra 

i pisar, pusar 

ivasura 

qasura 

ichusr 

svalru 

( ithmru, or ) 

1 kb, usrah j 

vidbava 

. . 

bewah 

jani , gnd 

jeni, gh$na 

zan 

>n arty a 

mar&ta 

mat'd 

vatsa 


baehah li 

jiva } jtvita 

jltiyjhti 

tl, zisty zindagl 


ENGLISH. 

to go, walk. 

to eat 
to collect. 

to send, go forward, 
to bend, be disposed 
to fall. [to. 

to perceive, see. 
to be. 

I am. 
he is. 

I was. 
he was. 
they were. 

I am. 
he is. 
they are. 
to praise, 
to cleanse* wash, 
to grind, rub, etc. 
to sound, lament. 

| to hold. 

| to ctiltivate. 

to be hot, 
to heat. 

to carry, blow (ns 
to roast, [wind), 
to flow, 
to cut, break, 
to sound, call, read, 

| to be able, make, 
to kill. 


brother. 

sister. 

son. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

widow, 
woman, wife, 
mortal, man. 
child, 
life. 


13 See p. 23 above, note 41, and the line to which it refers. 

11 It is possible that in some of tho instances of similarity here adduced, the 
Persian word may have been borrowed at a comparatively recent period from the 
Sanskrit, or rice versfl; but this cannot well be tho case when an ancient Zend 
equivalent also is forthcoming. 15 See page 16, note 10. 












ZEND, AND PERSIAN WORDS. 


8ANSKKIT. 

tanu 

itKijja. 

liras 

asthi 

parshni 

ohakshu 

aim 

dmt 

jihva 

dos 

aratni 

hasta 141 

mushti 

angwhtha 

nakha 

rom 

stana 

yakrit 

janu 

pad 

ktki 

prish\ha 

ushtra 

kapi 

9'> 

8ukara 

khara 

aivatata 

mesh a 

mils ha 

parna 

pamin 

chanchu 

kajjota 

gridhra 

8 rig ala 

kurankara 

makshikd 

kritni 

kahjapa 

kachhapa 

karka 

gutha 

mats*ja 

kshlra 

hiranya 

ayas 

ckarman 

a Kara 

nirdk~ira t 

andhara 


ZBND. 

tanu, tarns 
mazga 
s ara 

aitiy asta 
piishna 
eh ashman 
asru 
dahtan 
hizva 


zaUa 

musti 

ahgusta 

fstiina 

zhnu 

pddha 

parst.i 

ustra 

gdo 

hu 

khara 

mdesha 

par&na 

permin 


makshi 

kerema 

kasyapa 


maiya 

kshlra 

zaranya 

ayanh 


karst i 
berejya 17 


I 

krishi ( krishfa ) 
vrlhi 


PERSIAN. 

1 tan 
maghz 
sar 

astahy ustukhdn 

pdshnah 

ch-ashm 

ars 

danddn 
zaldn 
dosh 
aranj 
dast- 
musht 
angusht 
niikhun 
roman 
past an 
jigar 
tanu 
pd 

gesy geso 
pusht 

ushtar , shutr 

kaltj kapi 

gdo 

khuk 

kh«r 

astar 

mesh 

mush 

par 

parindah 

chang 

kabutar 

9*d 

shaghgl 
kuhng 
mag as 
fUrm 

kashaf 

karky J&archang 

guh 

mdht 

shir 

zar 

dhan 

charm 

ahdr 

n&hdr 

kisht 

birinj 


10 Could tli© original form of this word have been dhasta ? 
17 See Yullers’s Persian Grammar, 2nd editvn, pp. 50, 
berejya is ;> id to be the name of a deity who protects crops. 
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ENGLISH. 

body. 

brain. 

bead. 

bone. 

heel. 

eye. 

tear. 

tooth. 

tongue. 

shoulder. 

elbow. 

hand. 

list, handful, 
thumb, finger, 
nail, 
hair, 

female breast, 
liver, 
knee, 
foot. 

hair, ringlet, 
back, 
camel, 
ape. 

ox, or cow. 
boar. 

ass, or wild ass. 
mule. 

sheep, ram. 
mouse. 

feather, wing, 
winged, a bird, 
beak of a bird, 
pigoon. 
a vulture, 
jackal, 
crane. 

fly- 

worm. 

tortoise. 

crab. 

excrement. 

fish. 

milk. 

gold. 

iron. 

skin. 

food. 

fasting. 

i cultivation, 

; ploughed field, 
rice. 


56. InJusti’s Lexicon 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN . 

godhuma 

. 

gandum 

yava 

yava 

jau 

dhanya 

darn 

dhnah 

jangala 

, • * 

jangal 

kshupa 

. . . 

ehob 

darn 

dannt 

darod 

dak ha 

» . 

shakh) tihdkkchah 

hr a 

• • • 

hrhh 

yuga 

. . . 

jugh 

Jala 

. . . 

jal 

bhara 

. , , 

bar 

tarn 

, , , 

bar 

ekarara 

. 

yMar 

dvara 

dviira 

dar 

i pinjarah , \ 

panjara 


\ panjarah ) 

daman 

. . 

dam 

chakra 

chakhra 

charkk 

rfeva 

daeva 

dev 

dm an 

adman 

cisman 

jagat 

. . . 

jahan 

bhumi 

burnt 

bum 

jma, gma 

zem 

zamtn 

*rar, suryt\ 

hvare 

k&ur 

mitra, mihira 18 

mithra 

mihr 

vasishfha 

anhu vahista 

behisht 

mas 

mtionh 

mah 

8t&r (vedic) 

8 tare 

si tar ah 

abhra 

atom 

abr 

meg ha 

maegha 

megh 

kshapa 

kshap 

shab 

ffharma 

garhna 

gamin 

hima 

zima 

zam 

vata 

vata 

bad 

ehhaya 

... 

sayah 

ehhatra 

• . . 

chatar 

ranga 

. . . 

rang 

gandha 

gaihti 

gand 

karpura 

. . . 

kafur 

soma 

haoma 

hem 

atharvan 

atharvan 

a turban 

namas 

nfonanh 

namaz 

mams 

manaiih 

mansh 

gutia 

gaana 

gunah 

drugdha 

draogha 

darogh 

tfishna. 

tarshna 

tishnagi 

tpishita, tfishmy 


tishnah 

soka 


sag 

bhJ t bhhna 


bi'm 

kama 


ham 

rahas 


rot 

karya 

kara 

kar 


ENGLISH. 

wheat. 

barley, 

grain. 

thicket. 

a bush, wood. 

wood. 

branch. 

paw. 

yoke. 

net. 

weight. 

time. 

once. 

door. 

cage. 

net, bond, 
wheel, 
god, demon, 
stone, heaven, 
the world, 
ground, earth, 
earth. 

heaven, sun. 
j name of a god, sun, 
j friend, friendship, 
best, paradise, 
moon, month, 
star, 
cloud, 
cloud, 
night. 

heat, summer. 

winter, cold. 

wind. 

shade. 

umbrella. 

colour. 

smell, bad smell, 
camphor, 
soma plant. 

( priest, fire-priest, 

\ saint. 

adoration, prayers, 
mind, disposition, 
quality, colour, 
injury, lie. 
thirst, 
thirsty. 

fear, terrible, 
wish, desire, 
secret, 
work. 


10 Mihira is mentioned by Bohtlingk and Roth as occurring in the Mahabhurata 
iii. 191, as a name of the sun. Mitra occurs in the same sense in the same line. 
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flANSKTUT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

bhUhaj 

bhaahaia 

(tfiohmhky \ 
\bijuhk J 

kul&la 

* . . 

kuldl 

ishtik'a (P) 

istya 

khisht 

yiitn 

yatu « 

jddu 

gold 

. . . 

golah 

tara 

. . . 

far 

jy<* 

• . . 

zihy z%h 

tlra 

. . • 

tir 

vistara 

. . • 

bistar 

paryanka , 
palyanka ) 

* • * 

palang 19 

rathya 

raxthya 

rah 

feumbha 

thumb 

ithuna 

. . ♦ 

sitvn 

sthdna 

s' tana 

as tan 

daha 

d&gha 

ddgh 

drama 

1 _ 

_ _ 

ratnan 

aram 

kunja 

. . . 

kunj 

drapsa 

drafsha 

^tirafsh 

tokman 

taokhman 

(u&ktn 

sangama 

hanjamana 

anjuman 

pratdpa 

sakuna 

. . . 

parto 

. . . 

shagun 

chaluranga 

. . . 

shatrang 

dura 

dura 

dur 

nedishtha 

nazda 

nizd 

mahat 

mm , mazant 

mih 

mahattara 

, . . 

mihtar 

guru , parly a it 

* . . 

giran 

tanu 


tanuk 

sama 


hamah 

s am 


ham 

sarva 

haurva 

bar 

nema 

nahna 

nlm 

iukra (bright) 

sukhra 

surkh 

iubha 

. . . 

M ub 

savya 

havya 

chap 

rtyishfha (vedic) 

razista 

rbst 

a vet a 

spaeta 

sapedy safed 

iydma, iyava 

Iyava 

siyah 

purna 

tigma,ttkshna, \ 

p&r$na 

pur 

tejas , tij (to > 
sharpen) ) 

tig hr a, tizhin 

tej 

dlrgha 

dartgha 

daroz 

rama 

rama 

ram 

nashfa 

. . 

nashat 

s'hdvara 

staiora 

ustuvmr 

matt a 

. . . 

mast 


physician. 

potter. 

brick. 

sorcerer, sorcery, 
a ball. 

f wire, chord, 

( musical note, 
a bowstring, 
arrow, 
bed. 

bed. 

road. 

jar. 

pillar. 

place, threshold. 

I burning; a mark 
( from burning. 

< rest, pleasure, 

\ garden, 
comer, arbour, 
drop, spark, ban- 
nor, lightning, 
a blade of grain, 
seed. 

an assemblage. 

lustre. 

bird, omen. 

chess. 

far. 

near. 

great, 

greater, chief, 
heavy, 
slender, 
all. 

together. 

half. 

red. 

fair. 

left. 

straight. 

white. 

black, brown. 

Ml. 

sharp, sharpness, 
long. 

f pleasant, pleasant- 
( ness, happy, 
destroyed, 
firm 

intoxicated. 


19 See p. 19, note 26. 
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26 RESEMBLANCE OF SANSKRIT TO MEEK AND LATIN. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PE HSIAN. 

dumnman 

. . . 

dashnam 

durnuims 

. . . 

\du8hman } 

leva, knlra, 
kuha (vedic) j 

kuthra 

*4 /« 3 

na 

na 

nah 

tvam 

turn 

tu 

yushmat 

( 

) 

shurna 

sva 

hava, J 

khud 

\ 

hva y ) 


katama 

... 

kadiim 

tara 

tara 

tar 

antar 

antare 

andar 

ttpari 

upairi 

bar 

paichat, pad c ha 

pad hat, pakha 

pas 

iddmm 

. . . 

tdun 

vimiuti 

vldaiti 

but 

panMdat 


panjah 

skwthfi 

hhshanti 

shast 

saptati 

hap taiti t 

haftdd 

aim 

astaiti 

hashfdd 

navati 

navaiti 

navad 

data 

iata 

$ad 

sahasra 

hazanra 

hazdr 

durmra 


dushwdr 30 


ENGLISH. 

bad name, abase, 
hostile, disturbed 
in mind. 

where ? 

riot. 

thou. 

you. 

you, own, seif, 
who ? 

i sign of comp. 

degree, 
within, 
above, 
after. • 
now. 
twenty, 
fifty, 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 
a thousand, 
difficult to stop, 
difficult. 


Note. —On the other hand, I may specify the instance of afat (Ar.) and apad 
(Sans.), in which a word of similar sound has the same sense of ‘‘calamity” in 
Arabic and Sanskrit. 


Now the old language of Bactria or Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, must be 
derived, was a language closely connected with the Sanskrit. That 
language, in one of its branches, and at a certain stage of its progress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or sacred 
volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with increasing success by European scholars. 

In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language of the 
ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, on the eastern 
and western shores of the -®gean Sea), and with that of the Romans, 
who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close resemblance, and frequently 
an almost perfect identity in very many w'ords, both as regards the 
roots and the inflection. 

30 War is a Persian suffix, perlnps unconnected with the Sanskrit vara; but 
there is uo doubt of the identity of the Persian particle dueh and the Sanskrit dm. 





The resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
regards the roots of fc? • words. For instance, in Sanskrit we have the 
word naman , “name,” and we find the same word ndm in the same 
sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 
mode of inflection. Here we do not find any resemblance in regard to 
the way in which this word naman is declined between the Sanskrit 
and the Persian and Hindi languages. The Sanskrit has three num¬ 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num¬ 
bers, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a different 
way from those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it will be sufficient to 
give the different cases of the singular number of this word in each of 
the languages. 


SANSKRIT. 


PERSIAN. 

HINDI. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

IN8T. 

nama 

llama 

narana 

1 

n&m 

mtmrii 


mini 

namko 

nam so, nim karko 
namko 

Dat. 

nanme 


wanting 

, and 

Abl, 

uaninas 


►supplied 

by < 

nam se 

Gen. 

nUirmas 


prepositions. 

nftmka 

Loc. 

Too. 

uumni 

nama 

- 

cam 


ndm men 
nam 


If now we compare the Latin word for “ name ” with the Sanskrit, 
we shall find not only that the root is the same, but also that the mode 
of inflection is very similar: thus,— 



Singular. 


Plural 


BAKSK.RIT, 

LATIN. 


SANSKRIT, 

LATIN. 

Nom. 

nama (horn crude 

noraen 

Nom. 

namani 

nomina 


form naman) 


Acc. 

nam&ni 

nomina 

Acc. 

nama 

nomen 

Inst. 

namabhis 

iiommibus 

Inst. 

namni 

nomine 

Dat. 

namabhyos 

nominibus 

Dat. 

numne 

noraini 

Abl. 

niimabhyas 

iiominibus 

Abl. 

namuas 

nomine 

Gkjl 

namnarn 

nominum 

Gen. 

namnas 

nominis 

Loc. 

namasu 

nominibus 

Loc. 

namni 

nomine 

Voc. 

namani 

nomina 

Voc. 

nama 

nomen 





The Latin language has no dual. 

We see here that while the same root expressing the word “name” 
is common to ail these languages, the Persian and Hindi have lost the 
ancient forms of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have pre¬ 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblance, viz.; first of 
roots, and second of inflections, between the Latin and the Sanskrit, 
and the same remark is equally true of the Greek and the Zend. 






-f^'228 AFFINITIES OF SANSKRIT WITH ZEND, GREEK, ANI) LATIN. 

JTow, when we find that a multitude of roots coincide in any two 
languages, of which the one does not derive them from the other, we 
may be sure (even though the one may have no complex system of 
inflections, while the other has), that those two languages have a 
common origin, especially if we can show that the one which is defi¬ 
cient in inflections has gradually lost them by a particular process of 
alteration which can still be traced. But if any two languages re¬ 
semble one another both in roots and inflections, the proof of their 
affinity is then groatly strengthened. 

Sect. II.— Detailed illustrations of the affinities of Sanskrit with the 
Zend , Greek, and Latin languages. 

I proceed now to furnish, first, some specimens of words which as 
roots correspond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin; 
and I shall afterwards exhibit the mutual resemblances of these four 
languages in point of inflection also. 

Tho following is a list of words (derived from the publications of 
Bopp, Benfoy, Aufrecht, Curtins, Fick, Justi, and others) which cor¬ 
respond both in sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zond, Greek, and Latin. 

In many of these words the resemblance is so close that no doubt 
can be entertained of their affinity, that they are all the representatives 
(more or less changed) of some one particular word in the original 
language from which they have all been derived. In other cases 
where the resemblance is not so apparent, the affinity can nevertheless 
be satisfactorily proved by observation of the fact that one or more of 
the letters of words having the same signification in tho different 
languages always or generally vary from one another in a uniform 
manner in the different languages. It will be necessary to illustrate 
this point in detail. 

I should first remark that the original forms of the cognate words in 
question, as they existed in their assumed mother-language, cannot in 
all cases be determined with certainty, but in most instances they can 
be fixed with an approach to precision. Thus, from a comparison of 
the Sanskrit ahi with the Greek elchio, and the Latin angitis , we may 
gather with probability that the original form was aghi , or anghi. 
Similarly the Sanskrit duhitar and the Greek thugater seem to come 
from dughatar or dhughalar \ aha and eguus from akva ; han and hum 
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from ban; jdnu and gonu from gam; jnd, gignosko and noseo (cognosco) 
from gna, etc. Some of the consonants found in Sanskrit do not 
appear to have existed in the- original Indo-European tongue, such as 
cha } chha } ja } jha, which are considered to have been developed out of 
h and g. From a comparison of the different cognate words, it results 
that certain consonants of the original language remain uniform in all 
the derivative tongues, whilst others vaty in one or more of the latter. 
This is shown in the following table, abridged from that given in 
Schleicher’s Compendium der vergL Grammatilc (3rd ed.), p. 328. 


Int»o- 

KlTKOrBAN. 


Sanskrit 
(or old Indian). 


Zend 
(or old Bactrian). 


Greek . 


Latin. 


k 

g 

gh 

t 

d 

dh 

l 11 

bh 

n 

m 


k (kh), ch 

s, p 

gi J 

gli,h 

t, th 
d 

dh 

t , P h 

bh 

n 

m 

f *> ^ ( r > h & 1 
\ as vowels) 

y 

8, fill 


k (kh), ch 
P 

g (gh), j 
2, z 

g. gt, z, z 
t (th. t) 

(1 (dh) 
d (dh) 

t<8 

h (w) 

n 

m 


k W. eM 

l 1 W. t (r) 

g M, b (b) 

kh ( X ) 
t(r) . 
d (!) 
th (9) 

C5S 

AT 

m <Ji) 

r (/>), 1 W 
| ii'MX*)’ * 


v 

sk 

8V 


chh 


( (C), h 0 

Vi: (i"-*! 

»(v) F 


c, qv 

8* £ v > v * 

g, gv, v, k, f. 
t 

d, 1. 

d, f, b. 

S: 

b, f. 

n. 

in. 

r, 1. 

|i> L 

s, r. 
v, u. 


v, M, P, b 

qh 

In Sanskrit the dental letters (t, th, d, dh, s) sometimes become 
linguals (or cerebrals {, d } etc.), and the nasals n and m become h, 
li, and n, in consequence of certain phonetic laws. In Greek ky, khy, 
ty, thy « ss; dy, gy = f (ds). 

These laws and variations are exemplified in Buch words as the fol¬ 
lowing:— 

( a ) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin—as in 
aksha, axon(=aks6n); axis(=aksis) or dakshina, dexios (=deksios), 
dexter (--dekster); or kshura «» xuron (^kshuron). 

(S) where k in Greek and c («= k) in Latin are represented by & (^T) in 

21 Schleicher places a mark of interrogation (?) after the b, and in the Zend column 
omits the b and puts only a mark of interrogation. 
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Stmskrit—as in deleft, decern - daian ; ekaton, centum = satam; 
kuon, canis« ,4van; derk = dari. According to Bopp, (Comp. 
Gram., 2nd ed.) sec. 2la, the Sanskrit 4 is almost always the 

* corruption of nn original k, Schleicher (p. 16o) says it was 
originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to be pronounced as 
the German ch, which iB in sound not unlike the Persian and 
Arabic khe (£). 

(c) 0 in Greek and Latin is in Sanskrit frequently represented by j, 
as in ago, ago = ajamij in gignosko, nosoo = j ana mi; gennao, 
gigno =» jaj.'inmi; agros, ager = ajra. 

(d ) Kh (x) in Greek is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 
h and g in Latin, as in elakhus = laghua, ekhis = ahi and unguis, 
kheima = him a and hiems. 

(e) Th (0) in Greek is represented by db in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 
Latin, as in tithemi =* dadhami; methu = roadhu; thumoa = 
dhuma, fumus. 

(/) Ph ($) in Greek is represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in Latin by 
f and b, as in phuo = bhavami and fui; ophrus = bhru; phero = 
bbarami and fero; phratria = bhratar, frater. 

(g) Q in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 
as in go = bus, bos. 

Numerous other illustrations will bo found in the tables which follow. 


Table No. X. 

I. NOTINS AND ADJECTIVES. 


8AN&R.XUT. 

pitar 

matar 

inUtr 

fibna 
bhratar 
svusar 
dub'tar 
vapUir, napat 
imptrt 

detar, demra 
snwhri 
Jama tar 
svadura 
dvasru 
pit} ivy a 
$um 
vidha'.'a, 


V# 

ZEND. | 

QUEER. 

LATIN. 

patar 

pater 

pater 

mdtar 

meter 

mater 


tetta 

. tala 


nanna 

. . - 

bratar 

phratria (a clan) 

frater 

qanhar 

. . . 

soror 

dughdhar 

thuguter 

• . . 

napa 

anepsiot 

nepoe 

napti 


neptis 

• • • v 

| daer 


* ♦ • 

1 nuoe 

ntirus 

zamatar 

| gambros 

genet 

gai wet 

| kekurm 

tocer 


htkura 

socrus 

. , t „ 

| patros 

patmus 

hnnu 

j hulas 

„ . . 

. . . 

. . . 

vidua 


EKOLiaa. 

father. 

mother. 

father. 

mother, aunt. 

brother. 

sister. 

daughter. 

grandson, cousin 

grand-daughter. 

husband's brother. 

daughter-in-law, 

son-in-law. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

father’s brother. 


son. 

widow. 
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tiara 

jani r gna 

v7m 

v~traid 

iura 

rQjan 

rdjnt 

jaras 

jaran 

i/uvan 

pati 

patn'i 

man 

an (to breathe) 
krip (to make) 
hridaya 
dir as 
kapala 
nkshi 

nds, ndia, nasik 

thru 

5,9, asyct 

flat, dantam (acc, 

h&nu 

mkha 

jamb ha 
gir 
bdhu 
asthi 

kravya, kravis 
pad, pdda 
paddti 
pdda 
jdnu 
udara 
jathara 
antra 
yakrit 
nab hi 
sroni 
kukshi 
pUhan 
ke&a, kesa , 
kesara , kesara 
udhas 
salrrit 
ay us 

toka y takman 

pain 

go 

sthura 
ah'a 

avi 

aja 


ZExVD. 

GKBEK. 

LATIN. 

mra 

oner 

. . . 

jeni 

gun# 

. . . 

herds ? 

fir 

, 

. ♦ . 

virtue 

iura 

. • . 

kurios 

. » . 

. . 

rex 

. • • 

. 

regin a 

eaurva 

geras 

. . . 

zaorura 

gUron 

jtmnis 

yavan 

paiti 

. . . 

posts 

potisy potens 

. . . 

potnia 

. . . 

. 

atmosy aiitmen 

. . . 


s anemos 

animus 

her eft (noin.) 

kardia 

corpus 

zaredhaya 

cor 

iara 

kara 

cerebrum 

• « • 

kephale 

caput 

ashi 

dps, 6kus, dkkus 

oculus 

d mnhha 

, . 

ndsns, ndres 

brm( 

ephrus 

08 

donh 


) dahtan 

odonta (acc.) 

dmtem (acc.) 

. . . 

genus 

(onux, onukhos ) 

gena 


{ (gen.) ) 

unguis 


gomphot 

. . . 


germ 

. « . 

bnzu 

pekhus 

. . . 

anti 

osteon 

OS 


krfias 

caro 

pddha 

puspodos (gen.) 

pen pedis (gen.) 

pezos 

pedes ( peditis) 

. . . 

phirn 

. . . 

zhnu 

gonu 

genu 

udara 

. • . 

uterus 

• • • 

gaster 

renter ? 

* « • 

mteron 


iiepar 

jecur 

. • . 

omphalos 

umbilicus 

irooni 

klonis 

clunis 


kokhone 

cox 

. . . 

splen 

lien 

} • • • 

. . . 

ceesaries 


Mar [gen.) 

uher 

. . . 

skor {skatosy 

stcrcus 


aim 

cevum 


tekos , Uknon 

. . • 

pain 

pou f 

pecu 

gdo 

bus 

bos 

staora 

tauros 

taurus 

ad pa 

hippos 

equus 

. • • 

oh 

ovis 

. . . 

ail 

. . . 


ENGLISH. 

man. 
woman, 
hero, man. 
valour. 

strong, hero, lord, 
king, 
queen, 
old age. 
old man. 
young man. 
lord > hushand,able. 
(mistress, honour- 
{ able. 

< breath, soul, 

\ vapour, 
wind, mind, 
body, 
heart. 

head, brain. 

head. 

eye. 

nose, 

eyebrow. 

taco. 

tooth. 

jaw, chin, cheek, 
nail. 

tooth. 

speech. 

arm. 

bone. 

raV flesh, flesh. 

foot. 

footman. 

field. 

knee. 

belly. 

belly. 

entrails, belly. 

liver. 

navel. 

him end of spine, 
belly, hipbone,etc. 
spleen. 

hair of the head. 

udder. 

dung. 

life. 

child. 

cattle, 

ox. 

bull, etc. 
horse, 
sheep, 
goat. 
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svan 

svdnam (acc.) 

' ukara , s ukara 
vfika 
riksha 
lopahka 
mush) rnusha 

vi 

vartika 

hamsa 

kuhuka, kohila 
karma 
nluka 
tittiri 

pika 

udra, urdra 

ahi 

karka 

sarabha 

pulului 

makshika 

Varuna 

Dyaus 

divt/a 

Dyaus pitar 
deva 

divasa, diva 
naktam, naktd 
ushas 
agni 

mas, mas a 
st&r (vedic), tar a 
iaru 
nab has 
abhra 
tula, udaka 
up, «/>a«(nom.pl.) 
iankha 
hitna 
chhdyti 
go, gmd 

ksh7nd 

kshoni 
kakud, kakud mat 
(ijra (vedic) 
dru, drmna 
darn 
tnadh/u 
yara * 
andhas 
ayas 
rtjata 
apas 


ZE*5»1>. 

spa, Jimi 

JpanBm 

hu 

vehrka 


aahi 


makshi 


daeva 


us ha 

mQimh 

itare 


awra 

ap 

zima 


dru 

dauru 

madhu 

yava 

erczata 


kndn 

kuna 

ms, hws 

lukos 

arkos 

alopex 

mils 

oidnos 

ortux 

khln 

kokkux 

corax 

Utrix 


hudros, enudris 

Ik his 

karkinos 

karabos 

psulla, psullos 

mnia 

Uranos 

Zeus 

dios 

Zeus pHter 
theos? 

nukta (acc.) 

Ids, cuds 

men, mini 
aster , astron 
keraunos 
nip ho a 

ombros, aphros 
hudor 

konkhos 
khion, kheimon 
skia 
gc, gain 

khamai 

kthon 

agros 

dru, drunm 
done 
methu 
zla 

anthos 

arguros 


LATIN. 

cants 

cmem 

sus 

lupus 

ursus 

mus 

avis 

anser 

cuculus 

comma 

ulula 


pica 

anguis 

cancer 

p telex 
musca 


dmis 
I Diespiter 
{Jupiter 

dtus 

dies 

modern (acc.) 

aurora. 

ignis 

mensis 

astrum 

miles 

imber 

u nda 

aqua 

concha 

hiems 


eacumen 

ager 


aes 

argentum 

opus 


dog. 

dog (nom.) 
bog. 
wolf, 
bear. 

jackal!, fox. 

mouse. 

bird. 

quail. 

goose, 

cuckoo. 

crow. 

owl. 

partridge, 
i Indian cuckoo, 

{ magpie, 
otter, water sor- 
sorpent. [pent, 
crab. 

locust, beetle, 
insect, flea, 
fly. 

Varuna, Heaven. 
The Sky, Zeus, 
celestial, divine. 

) Dyaus the father, 

( god [in Zend, 

I demon], 
day, by day. 
night, 
dawn. 

Are. 

moon, month, 
star. 

thunderbolt, 
sky, cloud, 
cloud, rain, foam, 
wate^ wave, 
water. 

shell, cockle, 
■winter, snow, 
shadow, 
the earth. 

(earth, on the 
{ ground, 
the earth, 
peak, mountain, 
field. 

tree, wood, 
wood, spear, 
honey, wine, 
barley, etc. 
plant, flower, 
iron, copper, 
silver, 
work. 
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SANSKRIT. 

gpnas 
par, pun 
danus 

vesa (okas ?) 

dvdr 

rai 

mtpna (svap, to 
sleep) 

adman 

iarkard , karkara 

nau 

aritra 

aritar 

aksha 

kshtsra 

paras u 

asi 

kratu (vedie) 
vanas , van. (fco 
love) - 

path in 
agios 
dhitma 
budhna 
chakra 
dhupa 
kalarna 

sthujiu, Hhula ) 
(thick) j 

hmbha 

mira 

marmara 
khalina, khalina 
amkas 

ttrjd , urjas 
ojas 

makha 


sana 

man da 

Jeona 

rasa 

kupa 

stupa 

phulla 

arjana 

puru , pulu ) 

(vedic) / 

uru, ppithu 
guru 
g art gas 
garishtha 

yol. u. 


derndna 


^gq/ha 


fdom) 
Jchratu (wis- 

van • 
pathan 


buna 

ehakhra 


4 tuna 


azadh 


hana 


aphenos 
pUis 
dmnos 
Foik os 
thura 

hupms 

akmon 


nans 

eretmos 

eretcs 

axbn 

xui'on 

pmkus 

kratos 


patos 

agos 

(hum os 

puthmen 

kuklos 

tuphos 

kalamos 

stulos 

kumb§ 9 kurnbos 


f mormun (to 
{ murmur) 
kha linos 
lankho (to 
1 strangle) 
orge 
auge 

makhe (battle) 
makhaira 

knife) 


go> i a 

drosos 

kupe , gape 

Umbos 

phullon 

ergon 

polus 

turns, platU8 
barns 


opes 

downs 

Vitus 

fores 

res 

sopor , somnus 


calx 

navi* 


venus, venustas 

ftmus 

fundus 

circus 

calamus 

msurrus 

murmur 

ango (to afflict) 


( mactare (to 
V kill) 

senex 

muttdus 


tumulus 

folium 

plus 

gravis 

gravius 

gravimmus 


BNOLTSH. 

■wealth. 

city. 

house. 

house, village, 
door. 

thing, possession, 
sleep. 

(stone, anvil, 

[ thunderbolt, 
limestone, 
ship, 
oar. 
rower, 
axle, 
razor, 
axe. 
sword, 
strength. 

"beauty, Venus. 

road, 
sin, guilt, 
smoke, spirit 
bottom. 

wheel, circle, etc. 
incense, smoke, 
reed. 

pillar. 

vessel, jar. 

(sound, pipe, 

\ whisper. 

murmur, 
bridle, etc. 

straifa - [.ion. 
sap, power, pas- 
bnlliancc. 

j sacrifice. 

old. 

ornament, world, 
corner, 
liquid, dew. 
hole, well, 
mound, 
flower, leaf, 
earning, work. 

much, more* 

broad. 

heavy. 

heavier. 

heaviest. 

16 
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varishfha 
laghu 
laghishtha 
malum 
mahiydn 
mahhishtha 
(vedic) 
bairn 
arfu 
mridtt 
tanu 
rudhira 
pharma 
iushka 
purna 
dirgha 
larbara , varl 
sama 
xthira 

bala (strong, 
strength) 
dahshina 
nava 
mini 
madhya 
jkatara 


svddu 

ama 

uttara 

pivan, pirn 

dhnshfa 

ardra 

pri&ni 

kalya , kalyana 
palita 
mala (dirt), 
malina 

hdla 

tumula, iimala 


ZEND. • 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

. . . 

aristos ? 

4 * 4 

. . 

elakkus 

levis 

. 

elakhutos 

bvissimus 

. . . 

■meg a s 

magnus 


mmon 

major 

• • • 

megistos 

maximus 


pahhrn 

. . . 


ohm 

odor 


bradus 

4 



tenuis 


emit hr os 

ruber 


thermos 

/annus 

HiskU) bus ft a 


siccus 


p/eos 

plcnus 


dolihhos 

. 

7 . . . 

betrbaros 

barbarus 

Kama 

homos 

similis 

\ 

stereos 

ivalidm (vgleo, \ 

f • ’ ‘ 

4 4 . 

(to be strong) } 

dashina 

dexios 

dexter 

nava 

neon 

novas 

. ■ 

.hern 

semi 

maidhya 

mem 

medim 

hehateros 

, * 4 


etm 


. . . 

hedus 

svavis 

. 

omos 


, . . , 

husth'os 

, * . 

. . 4 

pion 

. « 4 

. 4 

thrasus 

. 4 ’ 4 

* • ► 

ardo 


• 4 4 

perlcms 

. 4 . 

. 

halos 

. , » 

. . . 

polios 

paliidus 

1 

1 • ’ ' 

mil las 

mftlus 


helainos 

jealigo (dark- ) 

\ ness) j 

(tumult u$ \ 



\ (tumult) / 


best. 

light, small, 
lightest, 
great, 
greater. 

j greatest, vener- 
( able, 
great, thick, 
swift;, swifter, 
soft, slow, 
slender, 
blood, red. 
heat, hot. 
dry. 
fiul. 
long. 

barbarous. 

like. 

firm. 

strong. 

right (side). 

new. 

half. 

middle. 

one of two. 

true. 

sweet. 

raw, 

subsequent. 

tat. 

bold, rash, 
moist, to moisten, 
speckled. [ful. 
agreeable, beauti- 
hoary, pale. 

dirty, black, bad. 

black. 

noisy. 


II. PREPOSITIONS, PARTICLES, AND PRONOUNS. 


mm 

pari 

upari 

upa 

prati' 

pra 

aniar 

apa 

api 

abhi 

samd, mvmyd 
pdram , para 


ham 

sun 

eon 

pairi 

pen 

per 

iipairi 

huper 

super 

. . . 

hupo 

sub 

paiH 

pros , p’roti 

. . . 

fra 

pro 

pro 

antarc 

entos 

inter, intus 

apa 

apo 

ah 

avi 

epi 

. 

O f bij aiwi 

amphi 

. 

. 

Kama 

. 

para 

perd 

... 


with, 

round. 

above. 

near, under. 

towards. 

before, 

within. 

away. 

towards, on. 
towards, round* 
together. 

other side, beyond. 
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sAkbkiut. 


para 

puras, purd 
tar (to cross), 
liras 


us 


sumanas 

durmanas 

nunam 


paro 

taro 


a, an 


na 


nanu 
kasy kis 

mkisy mil kis 

kim f had 
kataras 
it a r as 
ubha 
anya 

leva , Jtnha, kutra 
kutah 


kati 

tali 

kadd 


tadd 

yadd 

tatas 

yatas 

Utham . ] 

ittha, (vedic) J 

paichatty pas oha 

mahhu 

anti 

ati 

mithas 

chn 


hu 

dmh 

hummanh 
dmmmuhh 
nu 
a, an 
na 


ko, Vh is 
md+chis 


hat 

kataro 


uha 
anya 
(kva, katha, ) 
( kuthra. j 


chain, clivaht 


kadlm 

tadha 

yadd 


uitiy avatha 
paikdt, paine 


cha 


para 

ptiros 


terma (limit) 


eu 

dus 

eummSs 
diesmenes 
nun 
a, an 
no 


Us 

ut.is 

metis 

ti 

potwos 

het#ros 

tzmpho 

enioi 


pit* ku (Ionic) 

pftthtn 
(pdsoiy 

( kosoi (Ionic) 
tosoi 

Spotty 1 

{ kuti! (Ionic) j 
tote 
hote 
tolhen 
hothen 


opts then 


anti 
eti 
met a 
kai 


tram 


quo 


quoty quotas, 
quantus 
tot 


quando 


item, ita 
post 


mox 

ante 


quo 


III. NUMERALS. 


<SL 


9M 


past. 

before. 


across. 


nunc 

in 

nd (fas), non 

novme 

quis 

nemo 

nequis 

quid 

uter 

altw 


well. 

ill. 

kindly-minded, 
evil-minded, 
now. 

privative particle, 
negative, 
is not ? 
who ? 

no one, let no 
one. 
what. P 

which of two P 

other. 

both. 

other, some., 
where P 


whence, 
how many P 
so many, 
when P 


then 

when 

thence. 

whence. 


thus 

after, 
quickly, 
opposite, near, be- 
beyond, further, 
mutual, with,, 
and. 


[fore. 


dm 

dva 

dm 

duo 

tray as 
tisras (fem.) 

thrdyd 

tisharo (fem.) 

J treis 

tree 

ehgtvaras 

ehatlwaro 

tessares 

quatuor 

panchun 

panchan 

pente 

quinque 

sha* ( 

khshvas 

hex 

sex 

sap tan 

hftptan 

hepta 

septem 

ashtan 

astan 

okto 

octo 

navnn 

navan 

hennea 

novem 

dad an 

dad an 

deka 

decern 

vim ati 

ndaiti 

eikosi 

viginti 

s’atom 

sathn 

lukaton 

centum 

prathamas 

fr&temo 

prolos 

i primus 


two. 

three. 

four. 

five. 

six. 

seven. 

eight.. 

nine. 

ton. 

twenty. 

hundred,. 

first. 
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ZEND. 

GREEK, 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

dvitlyas 

(daibityo, 

[ bityo J 

denier os 

seeundm 

second. 

t fitly as 

thritgo 

tritos 

tertius 

third. 

chaturthas, ) 
turyas j 

tuiryo 

tetartos 

quartos 

fourth. 

panchat has (ve- 
dic), panchamas 

| puhhdho 

pmptos 

quintus 

fifth. 

shash thus 

khstvo 

hektps 

sextm 

sixth, 

sap tarn as 

haptatho 

hebdomos 

septimus 

seventh* 

ash\amas 

astcmo 

oyiloos 

octavos 

eighth. 

navamas 

(naomo, i 

(nTmmo / 

hennatos 

nomis 

ninth. 

da sennas 

das emo 

debates 

dernnus 

tenth. 

dvis 

bizhvat, bis 
\thnzhvaf, ) 
[thris } 

dis 

&Ml 

twice. 

iris 

tris 

ter 

thrice. 

dvidha 


dihha 

. * . 

in two ways. 

t rid ha 

. . . 

trikha 


in three ways. 

chatnrdha 


tetrakha 

. . . 

in four ways. 

panehadhd 


pentakha 

. . . 

in five way6. 

parut 


perns i 

... 

last year. 

parutna 


pmisinoa 


of last year. 

hyas 


khis 

heri 

yesterday. 

hyastana 

. . . 

. . . 

hesternus 

of yesterday. 


IV. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


dar 

dar 

dern 

. * . 

da, daddmi 

dadhdmi 

diddmi 

do 

ddtar 

ddtar 

doth ' 

dator 

datri 

. . . V 

doteira 

datrix 

ddna 

data, dot hr a 

damn 

donum 

dhd, did ham i 


tithemi 

. . . 

sthd , tishthdmi 

itd, histami 

histhni 

sto 

as t ham 
sthdman 

. . . 

estbn 

stamen 

mis ray ami, \ 
mi ks ha. mi j 

. . . 

mignumi 

misceo 

star, stfinbmi 

itar 

(stomumi, 1 

\strbnnumi ) 

sterno 

stariman 

starema 

stroma 

stramen 

bhar 

bar 

pherd 

fero 

bhara 

. . . 

phoro$,phortion 

bhu 

bu 

phuo 

fit* 

Uh, lehmi 


leikho 

lingo 

tan, tan5mi 

thahj 

tanuo , teind 

tendo 

tat-dna 

. . . 

. . . 

tetendi 

jan, jajanmi 

zan 

gennao 

gigno 

janitar 

zdthar 

genet or 

genitor 

janitrl 

zata 

geneteira 

genetrix 

jata 


gnatus 

janus 

gaona 

genes 

genus 

prajd, prajhti 

*- * * 

gignbsm 

progenies 

jnd , jdnami 

zd 

gnosco 

jndta 


gnbtos 

(g)notus 

ajndta 

, . , 

agnotos 

ignotus 

ndman (JnTrnan) 

ndman 

onoma 

(( g)nomen , ) 

[cognomen j 


to tear, flay, 
to give, 
giver fmasc.) 
giver (fern.) 
gift. 

to place, 
to stand, place. 

I stood. 

strength, thread, 
to mix. 

to spread. 

bed, litter, carpet. 

to boar. 

load. 

to be, I was, 
to lick, 
to stretch. 

I stretched, 
to beget, 
fattier, 
mother, 
bom, son, 
birth, kind, 
progeny, 
to know, 
known, 
unknown. 

name, surname. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND, 

tudami 


tutbda 

. . . 

sev, sap 


lubhyati 

/ 

• • • t 

tup 

ad" 

ad 

adana, anna 


vah 3 vahami 

vaZy vazdmi 

avakshit 

. , . 

skand 

. . . 

lip , limpami 

. . . 

sarp 

, . * 

sarpa 

. . 

t)5stu V 

vas (to dwell) J 

ranh 

vets 

mstra 

wftrf 

t'd 

va 

rata 

vdta 

paty pat ami 

. . . 

apaptam ; 

, . . 

apaptat 

. . . 

patatri 

sad 

sad 

sad f shlami 

had 

sodas 

. . 

ohhidy chhinadmi 

. . 

chhindanti 

. . . 

bhidy bhinadmi 

. . . 

bhindanti 

. * • 

tarp 

. . . 

dam 

* • 

arinddma 

. * * 

labh 

. . • 

lapsye 

. . . 

anj 

anj 

ante turn 


plu 

• . . 

many mange ) 


mna y manamx ) 


memos 

mananh 

hu f juhbmi 

. . . 

huta 


dad 

das 

daskta 

kar 

kar y karomi 

as, ase 

ah 

ast$ 

. . . 

vam 

vam 

23 See Benfcy’s Glossary to f 

pp. 474 and 519. 


sebfonai 
Uptomai (to 
long for) 
tupto 
eiio 


ocheomai 


aleipho 

htrpd 

hh'pMon 

Fastu 

hXnntmi 
fast hi * 
«8 f aemi 

petomai 

epipton 

epipte 

peteinos 

hczomai 

KUos 

schizo 


teipo 
damadj damtUfon i 
ippodamos 


lepmmai 


pled 


rnhios 

khed 

hhutos 

dakno 

dvktos 

kraino 

Hbnai 

hestai 


tundo 
tutudi 

luhet 

edo 


veho 

vexit 

acando 

serpo 

serpens 


vestio 

vestis 

ventus 

peto 


cado 

sedeo 

Bedhs 

scindo 

scindunt 

Jintfo 

Jindunt 


dmo 


ungo 

unctum 

jh<o, pluo 


ENOLIS7I. 

to wound, to teat. 
I ha ve beaten* 
to reverence. 

[he desires (8.) 

[it pleases. (L.) 
to hurt, beat, 
to eat, 

\ eatable, food, 

to carry, 
be carried, 
to go, ascend, 
to anoint, 
to creep* 
serpent. 

habitation, city. 

to clothe, 
clothing, garment, 
to blow, 
wind. 

to fall, ily, seek. 

I fell, 
he fell, 
winged, 
to fall, 
to sink, sit. 
seat, 
to cut. 
they cut. 
to cleave, 
they cleave, 
fto be satisfied, 


to subdue, 
/subduer, of foes 
\ (S), horses (G.). 
to take, 

I will take, 
to anoint, 
to anoint, 
to swim, sail, 

/ flow, rain. 

I think, remember, 

j mind, spirit. 

| to pour out. 

I poured out, offered 
i to bite, 
j bitten. 

j to do, fullil, create. 

to sit. 
j he sits, 
i to vomit. 


I a sap ant n in R.V. vii. 83, 8; and Curtins, 


% 
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SANSKRIT. 

pard 

smd 

sveda 

ard 

svan 

stem 

Btanayitn u 
lu 

vart 

varttate 

mth 

emi (from ?•) 
mar 
verity u 
mfita 
marly a 
dmrita 
amfitam 
dare 

t’idy v$dmi 
reda 
talma 
vettha 
chi, chiketi 

pu , pundmi 
tap 

.prachhy 

pric/i/ta.ni 

spas 

tras 

mi 

spari 

may) majjhni 
lay 

prick (parch) 
prill a 
arh 

loch, lo/c 

aloha 

ruck 

vach t vachmi 
va eh % 

tahsh 23 
takshan 
budh 
mp u 1 


ZEND, 

QRE12K. 

LATIN. 

. . . 

perdomai 

pedo 

. 

hidroQ 

mdo 

. . . 

Hdrbs 

sudor 



ardeo r j 

... 

. . , 

80VO 

* * * 

stem 

lono 



tonitru 


luo 

luo 

• * ‘ 

.. 

verio 

vertit 

miz 

omxkhoo 

mingo 

. . . 

eimi 

1 CO 

mar 


morior 

mbr&thyu 

... 

mors 

[ava) m8reta 

. 

tnorluus 

mdr'Ha 

brotus 

mortaUs 

amahrka 

ambrutbs 

immortalis 

. . . 

ambrosia 

derkomai 

ambrosia 

vid 

Feido 

video 


Foida 

Fidmm 

vidimus 

• • • 

oistha 

scio 

jpifibl purus ) 

tafi 


t (pw) / 

. . . 

tepee 

partis 


preeor 

ipas 

slept omai 

specie) 

lares 

triio 

inehts (a dead 

twreo 

neeare , nex 1 

(death) } 


i body) 


. . . 

sparge 

merge 


lego 

lego | 


pleko 

plecto 


plektos 

plexus 

arej 

arkho 


lemso 

leukos (white) 

lux 

ruch 

vach 

leukos (white) 

luceOylnx (light) 
veto 

vdeh 

ops 

vox 

task 

■ ’ 

tikto, teukho 
tekton 

punthanomai 

texo 

textor 

putt) 

1 tap 

huphaino 


to sweat. 


ftp' afflict, be on 
( fire, 
to sound. 


thunder. 

to cut, loose, pay, 
to be, turn, 
he is, turns, 
to make water. 

I go . 

to die. 

death. 

dead. 

mortal. 

immortal. 

food of the gods. 

to see. 

to know, see. 

I know, 
we know, see. 
thou knowest. 
to perceive, know. 

to cleanse, 
to be hot 
to ask, pray 

to see, observe, 
to fear, frighten. 

to perish, kill. 

to touch, scatter, 
to sink, 
to touch, lay, 
gather. 

to touch, twine, 
touched, twined, 
to be worthy, rule, 
to look, 
light, 
to shine?, 
to speak, call, 
voice. 

to fabricate, beget, 
carpenter, weaver, 
to think, ascertain. 


23 Compare the words tbka, tahnan , teknon, in the list of nouns. 

4 Prof. Aufrccht finds in the word urnavabhi the trace of an old root vabh, u to 
weave,*' which is still closer to the Greek form. See Bohtlingk and Itoth’s Dic¬ 
tionary, sub cm urnav&bhi. 
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ZENO, GREEK, AND LATIN VERBS. 


23 U 


SANSKRIT. 

vrisk, varsha 
bhartf, bhamjmi 
bhnj 
hhukta 
krip , kalp 
bluy'f bhafah 

Icup 

sru, spinomi 
jtv 25 
van 26<v 

kshan 
fa hi 

ffuh , gudh ) 

gudha ([hidden) j 
far 

pa, pibami 
papau 

pat am (to drink) 
gar,j(igarmi 

ajlgar 

pish , pinaJimi 
pishfa 

kamp (to tremble) 

{ni)dhana 

bhananti 

siv , sTvyami 

sputa 

nah 

drdmi 

adramctm 

apddran 

dii 

adikihnm 
adikshata 
md , mamij mime 
mdtra 

trap 29 ^ 

trup, truphf ) 
trump j 

yat 
mard 


sru 

jw 


pa 


dii 


herse, ersS 
Fagnumi 


phago 


him 

bioo 

{kteinbfR 

\ktinnwni 


(m-Jcti-menos ) 
\ptri-kti-oncs f 

keulho 

krinb 

pino 

pepoka 

polos 

eger , epeiro 
egregora 


kampto ? 
thmatos 
phoned 
{kas)sub 


(’(< ipo) drdnai, ) 
[didrcteko j 
edramon 


deikmmi 

edfiiza 

edeixate 

metreo 

metron 

trepb 28 

thrupto 

zMd 


LATIN. 


frango 
fimr ? 
fruotm 
carpo 

cupio 

duo 

vivo 

venero 


cerno 

bibo , potare 
potus 


ptnso 

pistus 


sulks 

necto 


dico 

disci 

dixistis 

metior 

metrum 


mordeo 


rain, dew. 
to break, 
to enjoy, 
enjoyed, fruit, 
to'cut, pluck, 
to obtain, cat, 

(to be excited, 
(angry, desirous, 
to hear, 
to live. 

to love, worship, 
to kill. 

L to dwell, well- 
j built, dwellers 
( around. 

to hide. 

I scatter, separate. 
I drink. 

I have drunk, 
drunk. 

I wake, rouse. 

|he awoke, I am 
} awake. 

pound, 
pounded, 
to bend, 
death. 

I speak. 

I sew', patch, 
sewn. 

I bind. 

I run. 

I went, ran. 
they ran. 

I show, tell. 

I showed, told, 
ye showed. 

I measure, 
a measure. 

II am ashamed, 

[ I turn. 

to hurt, break. 

to strive, seek, 
to rub, crush, bite. 


25 The original root is supposed to have been glv , afterwards enlarged to gvlv, 
whence the Greek bios, bioo, etc., and the Latin vivo were derived by dropping tb^ 
initial g. See Curtins, p. 418. 

28 See vauas and venus above, p. 233. 

27 Compare takshan and ukton, in which also the Sanskrit ^ < is equivalent to 
the Greek kt, p. 238 above. 

28 These two roots differ in sense: and perhaps have no affinity. 














COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT, 


R.1NSKRIT. 

immarda 

medh 

nij 

«P 
apt a 
bandh 

yuj»yunajmi 


yut/a 

lup, lump ami 

luptas 

sack 

bhrqj 

bhftjj 

dhdv 

pack 


lamb , ramb 

m 

y*m 

urn, sravTimi 
mu, snaumi 
stambh 

stambh 

stambha 

tru, trai 

mi, mindmi, 

minotni 

lap 

iraddhn 
ii, deft 
sank 

anch, anhi 

pis’ 

gunj 

qj 

tnrij, (man) 

mh ( mr J) 

sthag 

sprih, (spark.) 
hary 

mi 

ghar, gharami, 11 
jigharmi ) 

tij 

tigma 

trish, (tarsh) 

'la, dydmi 


dp 

band 

yw 

yukhto 


yaz 


di,iditi,$aUe 


anku 


az 

mares 


tij 


taresh 


GREEK. 

LATIN,' 

. . . 

momordi 

medomai 

1 

nim 


hap to 

(ad)ipiciecor 

. . . 

qptun 

zevgmmi 

jungo 

zeuktos 

jimetm 

zugon 

jug am 

* . . 

rumps 

. , 

ruptus 

hfpomai 

sequfjr 

phlego 

fulpeo 

phriigo 

frigo 

theo 

. . 

pepto 

coguo 

p?pon t ptptos 

cactus 

. . . 

labor 

haz&mat 

. r • 

hagios 

. • . 

reo 

. , 

neo , nm 

. . 

stembo 


ctaphon 

. . . j 

thambos 

... j 

tore# 

traho 

mints tho 

minus 

lakeo 

loqui 

• . , 

ci'edo 

d keitai 

, , . 

. . . 

cunctor 

mkulos 

uncus | 

pcikillo 

pingo 

gongurn 

. . . 

ago 

ago 

omorgnumi 

* . . 

eirgo 

. . . 

stego 

tego 

sperkhomai 

... 

khairo 

nanoiscor \ 

... j 

(nactus, ob- > 
tained) 

khrio 


stizo 

(di)stingno j 

stigma 


tersomai 

iorreo j 

deo, didemi 

... i 


[to understand,, 

( think on. 
to cleanse, 
to obtain, touch, 
fit. 

bind (root), 
to yoke, join, 
joined, 
yoke. 

to cut, break, 
dissolved, broken, 
to follow, 
to shine, hum. 
to roast, 
to run. 
to cook, 
cooked, 
to fall, 
to venerate, 
venerable, holy, 
to flow, 
to flow, swim, 
to prop, shake, 
to be stupefied, 
confounded. 


to deliver, keep, 
draw. 


to speak, 
to believe, 
he lies. 

to doubt, delay, 
to bend, crooked, 
hook, 
to paiut. 
to murmur, 
to lead, drive, 
to wipe, 
to exclude, 
to cover, 
to haste, desire, 
to rejoice. 


to obtain. 


anoint. 


sharp, point, 
to thirst, be dry, 
roast. 
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daman 

di 

skhad, skhmd 

par , j piparmi 

par , piparmi 

pu 

bha 

bhas 

bhi , bibJdmi 

idh 

mar 

sphalamif 

sphirtami 

vaknh 

gd, jig ami 

agam 

rahh 

kvan 

much , munchami 
atigh 

hm 

sphar> sphur 

mrif mrinami 
f inomi 
a,rta 
sity 

sphur j sphurj 

Jcrit 

nid 

rad 

manyu 
s am, s'ram 

<% 

bharv 


par 

par 

pu 


mared 

vaksh 


get 


karc\ 


dd 


cheek. 

desmos 

dkmaiy diomai 
skedannumi 

perao 

pimplemi 

pUthO 

phairn 

phao3 

phebomai 

aitho 

sphallo 

auxo 

baino 

r-bhb 

alexo 

kmaxo 

apo (musso) 

sUikTio 

kekhl&da 

aspairoy spairo 

marnamai 

omumi 

brio 

sizo 

spharagee 

kertomeos 

oneidizo 


matnomcn 

kamno 

cUiio 

pherbo 


(im)pho 

puteo 


fallo 

augeo 

cano 

mango 


of* rt 

ortus (risen) 


(radere , 
[r odtr* 


bond. 

to fly, haste, chase, 
ito shed, spill, 

| scatter, 
to cross, 
to fill. 

to be putrid, 
to appear, 
light 
to fear. 

to burn. [ful. 
to recollect, mind- 

to hesitate, deceive 

to increase, 
to go. 

I wont, 
to protect, 
to sound, sing. 

[to remove, free, 
t wipe. 

to ascend, walk, 
[to rejoice, be 
j wanton, 
to quiver, 
to kill, fight, 
to go, rise, excite, 
he rose, 
to hiss. 

to thunder, crack, 
[to cut, cutting (as 
l ianguago). 
to reproach, 
to scratch, 
split, gnaw, 
anger, to rage, 
to bo tired, 
to divide, 
to eat. 


’When the Zend word has been omitted in the proper column of the 
preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. It will be 
gathered from the list that in many cases where the Greek language 
furnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
words, the Latin, as preserved to ns, has no words of corresponding 
form; and that, vice versa, the Latin has often forms corresponding 
to the Sanskrit, where the Greek has none. In alt the instances I 
have adduced, the affinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtful 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 
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I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which exist 
between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of their modes of 
declension and conjugation, as well as generally in the formation of 
words from nominal and verbal roots. 

I shall first of all adduce as an instance of this similarity, the first 
and second personal pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Zand. 

Greek. 

Latin , 

English* 

Nom. 

mm 

azem 

Sgo 

ego 

I. 

Ago. 

mam 

mum, ma 

ine 

me 

me 

Inst. 

mlv& 

. 

, . , 


by me. 

Dat. 

/mlhylm, 

(in? 

maibyo ) 

m6, m6i j 

£moi, moi 

mihi 

to me 

Abl. 

nr.lt 

. 

. . . 


from me. 

Gen. 

mlml, me 

mana,mo,m6i $mou, mou 

mei 

of me. 

Loo. 

mlyi 

. . . 

ernoi, moi 

me 

in me. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. 

Ivlylm, 

(asm? (Vcdie) 

jvadm 

hemeis 

nos 

wo. 

Acc. 

asmeu, mis 

abma, ud 

lienias 

nos 

ns. 

Inst. 

Ismablib 

ehma 

. . . 


by us. 

Pat. 

rismabhylm, 

(or ms 

alimaibya, ) 
ahmai, u6 j 

liemin 

nobis 

to us. 

Abl. 

Ismlt 

• ♦ • 

. . . 

. . . 

from us. 

Gen. 

Isirnlklm, or nas 

i lhmak?m 

hemon 

nostrum 

of us. 

Loo. 

lama.su 

. . . 

hemin 

nobis 

in us. 



SINGULAR. 



Nom. 

twlm 

turn 

su 

tu 

thou. 

Aoc. 

twum 

(thwam, ) 

(thwii, te j 

se 

te 

thee. 

Inst. 

twlya 

tubnyam, or te 

thwa 

, . 

• 

by thee. 

Dat. 

taibyo, toi, te 

soi 

tibi 

to theo. 

Abl. 

twit 

thwat 


. . i 

from thee. 

Gen. 

till, te 

|biva,‘ ) 

\tai, t? / 

thoi 

SOU j 

tui . . 

of thee. 

Loc. 

twlyi 

soi 

te 

in thee. 



PLURAL. 



Now. 

/yuyam, 

(yu- hme (Vedic) 

yttzhem ( 
yiifl J 

humeis 

VOS 

you. 

Acc. 

yushman, vns 

vao, vo 
khshma, vfio 

humas 

VOS 

you. 

Inst. 

yusbmuldLis 

. . . 


by you. 

Dat. 

} yuslimabyam, 
(vas 

yusmaibya, ) 
vo j 

humin 

vobis 

to you. 

Abl. 

yushmat 

yushmat 

, . . 


from you. 

Gkn. 

yushmakam 

(yushmafeiD;) 
(vo, vao j 

bum on 

vestrurn 

of you. 

Loo. 

yushmasu 

humin 

vobis 

in you. 
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The following are examples of the similarity as regards the declen 
Bion of nouns between the four languages in question. 


NOUNS MASCULINE, ending in a> 

Vrika, “ a wolf.” 


SIN GULAK. 



Sanskrit. 

■ Zend. v • 

Greek. 

Latin . 

Nom. 

vrikas 

vfchrko 

lukos 

lupus. 

Ago. 

yyilcam 

vShrkem 

lukon 

lupum. 

IN8T. 

vrikena 

v£brkft, v£hrka 

luko 

lupo. 

Dat. 

vrikaya 

vShxkai 

luko 

luj>«. 

Abl. 

vrikufc 

vSbrkat 

luko 

lupo. 

Gen. 

vrikasya 

vglnrknb& 

lukou 

lupi. 

Log. 

yrike 

yfchrkfc 

luko 

hpo. 

Yoc. 

vfika 

vcbrk& 

lake 

lupe. 



DUAL. 



Nom. 

) 




Ago. 

> vyikau 

v£hrka 

lukd 


Yoc. 

) 




Gen. 

Loc. 

| vrikayos 

vShrkayao 

lukoin 

^No dual 

Inst. 

\ 




.Dat. & ; vpikabhyam 

y£krkaeib'ya 

lukoin. 


Abl. 

> 





Nom.<J 

Yoc. 

Aco. 

Inst. 

Bat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Log. 


| vrikas. 


PLURAL. 

v&krk&ofnid lukoi. 


yyikaii 

yrikais 

vyikebhyas 

vpkcbhyas 

vjikanam 

yfikeshu 


vSbrkan 

yfchrk&is 


v8hrkaeiby6 

v&krk&nam 

vehrkaesbva 


lukous 
lukois 
(lukois 
\ lukois 
lnkon 
lukois 


NOUN FEMININE. 

Jihva, “ tongue.” 


8INGTJLAR- 


Nom. jihra 
Acc. jilivam 


Inst. lihv&yd 
Pat. 


Abl. 

Gen. 

Loo. 

Vqq. 


jihvayah 


jikvuyam 

jibve 


hizv& 

hizv&m 

hizvaya 

hizv&y&i 

hizvayat 

bizvay&o 

hizv&ya 

hizve, hizya 


glossan 
;se 


g’losse 


glosse 

glosea 


lupi. 


ltJpos. 

lupis. 

lupis, 

lupis, 

hiporum. 

lupis. 


lingua. 

linguam. 

lingua. 

lingua), 

lingua. 

lingua). 

lingua. 

lingua. 
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Nom. 

Acc. 

INST, 

Bat. 

Aijl. 

Gun. 

Loo. 

Voc. 


NOUN MASCULINE, ending in ft. 

singulai*. 

Pitri, “father,” and in the Zend column bhrafri, “ brother.” 29 


Sanskrit, 
pita 
pitarain 
pitra 
pi f ro 
pitas 
pitttfl 
pitari 

pitab 


Zend. 'S 

Greek, 

Latin, 

briita 

pater 

pater. 

bratar^m 

patera 

pafcrem 

brathra 

patgri, patri 

patre. 

briithrS 

patt!ri, patri 

patri. 

brath rat 

pattfri, patri 

patre. 

brathrO 

patros 

patris. 

braihri f 

patcri, patri 

patre-, 

brutal# 

pat£r 

pater. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Bat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


pitaras 

pitrin 

pitpbbia 

pitpbhyas 

pitrihhyiwS 

pittluim 

pityishu 


brathro 

brathro 

bratarebis 

bratarthyo 

bratarebyd 

brathram 

brafcareshva ? 


pat&r&s 

pnteras 

patrasi 

patrasi 

patrasi 

pateron, patron 
patrasi 


patios. 

patres. 

patribus. 

patribus. 

patribus. 

patrium. 

patribus. 


ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN MASCULINE, ending in ri. 


Nom. 

data 

data 

dbter 

dator. 

Acc. 

dataram 

diit art? in 

dbtera 

datorem. 

Inst. 

datra 

dathra 

doteri 

datore, 

Bat. 

diitre 

dathr# 

doteri 

datori. 

Abl. 

dutiia 

dathrat. 

doteri 

datore, 

Gen. 

datus. 

dathro 

doteros 

datoris. 

Loc. 

dat&ri 

dathri 

doteri 

datore. 



PL CJIl A I.. 



Nom. 

da tarns 

datilro 

doteres 

datores. 

Acc. 

datrin 

dataro 

dote r as 

datores. 

Inst. 

datnbbis 

datarehis 

dotSrsi. 

datoribus. 

Bat. 

Abl. 

datnbhyas ) 
datribhyas } 

datarebbyo | 

dotersi 

dotgrsi 

datoribus. 

datoribus. 

Gen. 

datrlnam 

datfishu 

duthrarun 

doteron 

datorum. 

Loc. 


dotersi 

datoribus. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 
Bharat, “ supporting.” 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

bharan 

baras 

pheron 

ferens. 

Aoc. 

bharantam 

barentem 

pheronti! 

ferentem. 

Inst. 

bharata 

barata 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Dat. 

bbarate 

bargnt# 

pheronti 

ferenti. 

Abl. 

bharatus 

barantat 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Gen. 

bharatas 

bargntd 

pherontos 

ferentis 

Loc. 

bharati 

bahlntl ? 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Voc. 

bharan 

. . . 

pheron 

ferens, 

M The paradigms of nouns, etc., given 

in Justi’a Handbucb are often 






GREEK, AND LATIN NOUNS, etc. 
NEUTER NOUNS. 

Dana, “ a gift/’ Data, u an ordinance ” (Zend). 



Sanskrit, 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom, 

dan ft m 

dat&m 

dortfn 

donum. 

Aoc. 

dankin 

datura 

doron 

donum. 

Inst. 

darjCna 

data 

d5r5 

done. 

Dat. 

danfiya 

datai 

dor 5 

dono. 

Abl, 

danat 

datat 

doro 

done. 

Gen. 

diinasya 

dat&tid 

doron 

doni. 

Loc. 

dune 

datd 

doro 

dono 

Voc. 

dan& 

data 

doron 

donum. 


NEUTER NOUN ending with a consonant. 

Numnn, “ a name/* 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

ndtnft 

namd 

biidma 

nomcn. 

Aoc. 

nfim& 

nandi 

6n6ma 

nom on. 

Inst. 

nanrinSl 


onomati 

nomine. 

Dat. 

narnne 

n&maine 

onomati 

nomini. 

Abo. 

namnas 

namanat 

onomati 

nomine. 

Gen. 

namnaa 

n&maud 

onomatos 

tiominis. 

Loc. 

namni 

n&maini 

onomati 

nomine. 

Voc. 

naman 

nara& 

ouorua. 

nomen. 



PLUHAL. 


Nom. 

ndmdni 

nSmeui 

onom&ta 

nomina. 

Aoc. 

namani 

nSmun, nameni 

onom&ta 

nomina. 

Inst. 

nam^bhis 

namenls 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

num&bhyas ' 
ndmabhy&s 

| nam&byd 

( onomasi 
\ onomasi 

norninibus. 

nominibus. 

Gen. 

namnam 

namanam 

onomatOn 

nominum. 

Loc. 

namttsu 

namahva 

onomasi 

nominibus. 


245 


The forms of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have a re¬ 
markable resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in mi, in 
which reduplication of the consonant of the root takes place in the 
present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as Sanskrit has the 
augment in 2 » it in the imperfect and aorist, and the reduplication of 
the consonant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem¬ 
blance is, perhaps, the root do or do, * to give’; which I subjoin, 
together with several other examples; adding occasionally the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also, where they are easily accessible. 


pletc.iu consequence of all the forms of particular words not being found in the Zend 
A vesta, and the fact that there is no native grammar of Zond extant. Compare the 
Tables in. Schleicher’s Compendium, pp. 576, ff. 
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THE VERB to give. 
Present Tense. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. >■' 

Greek. 

Latin. 


dttdami 

dadahmi 

didoxni 

do. 

Sing. 

drtdasi 

dadbahl 

didos 

das. 


dad&ti 

dadhaiti 

didosi 

dafc, 


dadvas 

♦ ♦ « 



Huai* 

datthas 


didoton 

. ■ . , . 


dattas 

. * * 

didoton 

. . . 


dadmaa 

dadtfmabi 

didomen 

damns. 

Plural 

dattha 

. , , 

didotc 

dnfcia. 


. dadati 

dad£nti ? 

didousi 

dant. 



Imperfect. 


i 

adodam 


edition 

dabam. 

Sing. 

adadus 


edidfis 

dabas. 


adadat 


edido 

dabat. 

■ •; 

adftdva 


. . . 

• . . 

Dual. 

adattam 


edldoton 



[ adattam 


edidotSn 

. . 


J adadma 


edidomcn 

dabamus. 

Plural < 

adatta 


edidote 

dabatis. 

I 

1 adadus 


edidosan 

dabant 



Third Preterite. 



adam 

« 4 • 

edon 

„ 

Sing. 

adds 


cd5a 



adafc 


edo 

. . . 


|adSva 

, 

. . . 

♦ . . 

Dual 

adatam 


edoton , 

. . . 


, adatam 

• • • 

cdotSn 

. 


adama 


cdomeu 


Plural 

adata 

» 

edoto 

. . . 


, adus 


edosan 

. .. . 



Reduplicated Preterite. 




Sanskrit . 

Greek. 

Latin. 



dftdau 

ded5ka 

dedi. 

Sing. ? 

daditba 

dedokas 

dedisti. 



dSdau 

decloke 

dedit. 



dadiya 

. . . 


Dual ( 

dSdathus 

dedokaton 




dildStua 

dedokatSn 




d&dlma 

dedokamen 

dedimus. 

Plural ! 

dada 

dedtfkate 

dedistis. 



dadus 

dedokasi 

(loderunt. 

The subjunctive and precative 

moods of the Sanskrit als 

nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in Greek : tin 


Stno. 


Sanskrit. 
( dKdyum 
J d£dyas 
t dadyat 


Greek. 

didoiSn. 

didoies, 

didoiS. 


Subjunctive. 


PLtTE, 


Sanskrit. 

f dndyuma 
dadyata 
dadyua 


Greek. 

didoiemen. 

didolete. 

didoiesan. 
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Precative. 


Sing. 


Sanskrit* 

deyaaam 

dcyaa 

deyat 


Greek. 
doien. 
doiSs. 
doie, etc. 


There is also a resemblance in the Greek future doso } u I will give,” 
and the future particle doson, to the Sanskrit dusydmi and dusydn ; 
and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datum, with the Sanskrit 
infinitive datum. The affinity between the Sanskrit form datri, "a 
giver,” or u one who will give,” (which makes datura* in the plural), 
and the Latin future particle daturus } is also striking. 


THE VERB to place. 


Present Tense. 


Sing. 


Dual 


Plur. 


Imperfect. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

dadkami 

tithemi. 


(adadhum 

etith&u. 

dadhlsi 

tithes. 

Sing. 

J adadhSs 

etithea. 

dadhSti 

tithS'si. 


[ adadhat 

etitiie. 

dadhvns 

. . 


/ adadliva 


dhatthas 

titheton. 

Dual 

' adhattam 

e titheton. 

dhattas 

titheton. 


( adhattara. 

etitheten. 

dadhraas 

tithoraen, 


(adadhma 

etithomen. 

dhattha 

tithete. 

Plur. 

\ adhatta 

etithete. 

dadliati 

titheisi. 


(adadkus 

etithesan. 


Third Preterite. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 


’adharn 

ethen. 

Sing. 

adhfis 

ethes. 


, adhilt 

etbe. 


j adhttva 


Dual 

adhatara 

etheton. 


adhatani 

etheten. 


adhama 

etheraenu 

Pluiial 

' adhata 

ethete. 


adhus 

etkesan. 


THE VERB to spread. 
Present Tense. 


SlNO. 

Dual 

Plural 


Sanslrit. 

Greek. 

Zatin. 

stpnomi 

stronnQmi 

sterno. 

Btpnoshi 

etronnus 

sternis. 

stfinoti 

stronnUsi 

sternit. 

styinuvfls 

, . . 


stjintithas 

stronnufcon 


stjinutaa 

Btronnuton 


strinumaa 

stronnunien 

stornimus 

fitriuutha 

strouimfce 

sternitis. 

strmvanti 

stronnusi 

aternuiit. 
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Sing. 


Dual. 


PLURAL 


/Sanskrit. 

astyinavam 

astfinos 

astfinot 

astrinuva 

astririutam 

astjanutam, 

astrinuma 

astrinuta 

tu>tj-invan 


Imperfect. 

Greek. 

cstronnun 

estronnus 

estroimu 

estronnuton 

estronnuten 

estronimnaen 

estronnute 

estroirau&in 


Latin, 

sternebam. 

sternebas. 

sternebat. 


stemebamua. 

sternebatis. 

sternebant. 


THE VEKB to creep. 
Present Tense. 


< 

f Barpumi 

herpo 

serpo. 

S/NG. j 

sarpasi 

herpeis 

eerpis. 

1 

[ sarpati 

herpei 

serpifc. 

1 

Barpuvas 

• • 

• '■%. 

Dual. 

sarpathaa 

berpeton 

. . 

1 

[ sarpatas 

lierpetou 

* • 

i 

( sarpiimas 

herpomen 

serpimufl. 

Plural - 

sarpatha 

berpete 

sorpitis. 


[ sarpanti 

herpo usi 

Imperfect. 

serpunt. 


asarpam 

heirpon 

serpebam. 

Sing. 

asarpas 

beirpes 

serpebas. 


, asarpat 

heirpe 

serpebat. 


' asarpSva 

. . 

. . 

Dual, 

nsarpatam 

heirpeton 

. . 


asarpatatn 

heirpet£n 

. . 


asarpama 

heirpomen 

sorpebamus. 

Plural 

asarpata 

heirpete 

serpebatis. 


aaarpan 

heirpon 

.serpebant. 


Subjunctive, optative, and future (Latin). 


( 

aarpeyam 

Iierpoinii 

serpem. 

Sing. 

sarpes 

herpois 

serpes. 

( 

sarpet 

herpoi 

gerpet. 

( 

sarpema 

herpoimen 

serpemns. 

Plukal < 

sarpeta 

lievpoite 

eerpetis. 

l 

sarpeyus 

herpoien 

serpent. 



Perfect. 



sasarpa 

heirpa 

serpsi. 



Participles. 




SINGULAR, 


Now. 

garpnn 

herpon 

serpens. 

Acc. 

sarpantam 

herpflnta 

torn. 

Dat. 

sarpate 

herponti 

serpenti. 
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Sanskrit Greek. 

Kom. sarpantas berpontes 

Bat. sarpadbbyas herpousi 

THE VERB to U. 
Present. 


Latin. 

aerpentes. 

serpentibus. 




Sanskrit. 

Zend. S' 

Greek, 

Latin. 


SlNO. | 

aarni 
asi 
[ asti 

abmi 

ahi 

as f ti 

eimi, emmi. 
eis, essi 
esti 

sura. 

es. 

esfc. 


Dua.l. j 

[ svas 
stbas 
[ stas 

• • 

esfcon 

caton 



Plus. < 

( sums 
stbii 
[ santi 

mahi 

tfta 

hSnti 

esmen 

este 

eisi 

sum us. 

ostis. 

sunt. 

• 

SlNCH 

Pltjk. 

aatu 

santu 

Imperative. 

esto 

estosan 

csto. 

sunto. 




Imperfect. 



spl 

Bing. 

t asam 

< ilSlfl 
( asTt 


en 

ea, estha 
eu 

eram. 

eras. 

erat. 



/ usva 



• * 


Dual. < astain 
( ustaio 
( asraa 
Plvr, \ aatha 

( asun 


eton 

et&n. 

emen 

etc 

esan 


THE VEBB to stand. 
Present. 


S tifjbtbftmi 
tishtbasi 
tishthati 
/ tishthamas 
Plijb, l tisbihatha 
( tishibanti 


eramus. 

eratis. 

erant. 



bistemi 

sto. 

bistahi 

histee 

stas. 

histuiti 

bistemi 

stat. 


bistamen 

stamus. 


bistate 

statis. 

histSSti 

histasi 

stant. 


Sanskrit 

i adiksltam 
adiksbae 
adikshat 

i adiksharaa 
adiksb&ta 
adiksb.au 


THE VERB to show or say. 

Preterite* s 

Greek. Latin. 

edeixa dixi. 

edeixas dixistis. 

edeixe dixit, 

edeixatuen diximus. 

edeixa te dixistis. 

edeixan dixenmt. 


TOL. II. 


17 
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The following are additional examples of similarity of form in the 
past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of sense. 

Greek* 


Sanskrit. 

avakshTt 

akshipsi [I threw] 
apaptam 
apatam 
asthfim 


epipion 

epeson 

eaten 


Latin. 

vexlt 

scripsi 


English. 
ho carried. 
J wrote. 

I Ml. 

I fell. 

I stood. 


The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the formation of 
the reduplicated perfect between the Sanskrit and the Greek. 


Root. 

‘jp 

sak 

tap 

tuph 

tap 


8 AN SIC HIT. 



GREEK. 

Perfect. 

lilgpa 

tfa^akn 

English. 

I anointed 

I was able 

Present. 

leipo 

derko 

Perfect. 

leloipa 

dedorka 

t-utopa ) 
tutopba / 
tatapa 

I injured 

tupto 

tetupha 

1 heated 

thapfco 

(from taph5.) 

tetapha 


English . 
I left. 

I saw. 

I struck. 
I buried. 


I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitive 
and the Latin supine. 


Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

Sanskrit . 

Latin. 

English. 

sthatum 

Btatum 

to stari (l 

janitum 

gemtum 

to beget. 

anktTim 

imetum 

to anoint. 

etuni 

xtum 

to go," 

vamitura 

vomit um 

to vomit. 

svanifcum 

sonitaim 

to sound. 

jnfitura 

notum 

to know. 

startum 

stratum 

to spread. 

yoktum 

peshtum 

junctnm 

pistuoi 

to join, 
to pound. 

sarptum 

serptum 

to creep. 


The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the signification, 
i, ibund in Greek and Latin: thus we have gignosco (Greek), and nom 
(Litin)J answering to jijndsdmi , U I desire to know;” and again, 
mimneskb and [re]miniscor y answering to mimndMmi , “I desire to 
remember.” 

Agaiu, Greek words like paipalld, daidaUo, paiphas&d^ pimplhm } 
pimpremi) °tc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskrit 
intensives, like bobhfi , bambhram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of the participles of the 
active voioo have been already given. The following are some other 
specimens. 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 

Greek , Sanskrit . 

Masc. Fern. Neuter. Maae. Fem. Neuter. 

tetuphos tetupkma tetuphos. | tetupivan tutuptislii tufcupivat. 
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PASSIVE AND MIDDLE PARTICIPLES. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

dlyamanas didomenos | Future, dasyamanas dosotnono?. 


Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in man correspond to the 
Latin in men: thus we have sthxman — stamen j siariman = sir a men. 
Nominal forms in tra, also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin: 
thus the Sanskrit aritram , ndtram, irotram, m fit ram, gdtrani , lutkfram, 
khanitram, vaditram , vorutram, correspond in form to the Greek niptron , 
plectron, lelctron, pheretron, lutron , arotron, and the Latin mulct rum, 
spec trim, ara trim . 

The nominal form in nds is common to Greek and Sanskrit; thus, 
the hupnos (sleep) of the one answers to the svapnas of the other. 


^Passive past participles in ta are common to Sanskrit with the other 


languages: thus, 

Sanskrit. 

jnutas 

ajm'Itas 

d'attas 

Tuktas 

labdhas 


Zend. 

ditto. 

yukhto 


Greek. 

gnotos 

aguotos 

dOtOs 

zeuktos 

Igptos 


Latin, 

(g) not 
ignotus. 
datus. 
junctus. 


Compare also bhdgnds iu Sanskrit, with stuff nos, terpnos, in Greek. 
Abstract or other substantives in td, tcit, tes , tas, are also found in 


them all: thus,— 

Sanskrit, Zend. '* 

nava-ta amtfr&tftt 

sama-ta uparatat 

laghu-ta isharestut 


Greek, 

neo-tes 

homo-iSs 

platu-t€s 


La! in, 

xiovi-tas. 

fncili-tas. 

levi-ias. 


Forms in tis occur both in Sanskrit and > Greek; but the latter has 

mostly sis for the tis of the former: thus,. 

Sanskrit. Greek, 

ma-tis me-tis. 

pha-tis. 


uk-tis 

hdp-tis 

yuk-tis 


terp-sis. 

zeuk-sis (=zeuxis).. 


Instances of adjectives similarly formed : 

Sanskrit. Greek . 

malinas pedinos 

kulmas skoteiuos 

divyaa hSlios 

pitryas patrios 

yasasyaa thaumasios 


Latin. 

marinas. 

ferinus. 

egregius. 

patrius. 

censorius. 
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Forms in las and rm: 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

chap&las 

eikdos 

tremuhia. 

taraias 

trapelofl 

stridulus. 

madh uras 

phoboros 

» . ♦ • 

Rubhras 

psukhros 

gnarus. 

bhadraa 

lam pros 

puma. 


Feminine nouns are also similarly formed, as follows: 

Sanskri' Greek. Latin. 

indium theaina matrona, 

vXnmkuI lukaina patroua. 

rudrunt despoina . * . 

Abstract nouns are also formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by changing 
the vowel of the root: thus, from the roots bhid, Icruilh, and iubh, are 
formed the nouus blrnla , krodha , and lobha ; and so in Greek we have 
tromos , phobos, trolchos , nomos } loipos, from tremo, phelomai , trelcho, nemo , 
and leipo. 

We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling Sanskrit 
nouns in ya, such as these : 

Sanskrit. Latin. Greek . 

mudhuryam mendacium tlieopropion. 

naipunyam principium mimornucbion. 

Simple radicals, or radicals slightly modified, are used in all three 
languages at the end of compound nouns and adjectives : 

Sanskrit. Greek , Latin, 

dharma-vid pMo-trips artifex. 

notra-mu <h mos-phux index, 

brahma-dvisli bou~plex princeps. 

The use of eu and dus in Greek corresponds to that of su and dus in 
Sanskrit: thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

aukaras etiplioros. 

sulablias eutrophoa. 

duataras dustropos. 

dussakas duspboros. 

The folio ving are instances of the employment of a, an, i, or in 
privative, in the three languages : 

Sanskrit. Grek. Latin. 

ajnata ngnotos ignotus. 

an-wlitUas an-osios ihefFabilis. 

The subjoined adjectives are formed in a manner nearly alike in 
Sanskrit and Latin from adverbs of time : 


Sanskrit. 

hyaatrmas 

svastiuias 


Latin. 

hesternus. 

crastmus. 


Sanskrit. 

sayantanas 

eanutanaa 


Latin. 

vespertinus. 

serupiternus. 
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The use of various sorts of compound words is common to Sanskrit 
with Greek and Latin. Thus wo have, 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

triratram trinuction trinoctiutn 

svapnakuras hupnophoros somnifer 

sadtYbhramas aeiplanos . . . 

arindamaa ippodamos . . . 

devadattas theodotos . . . 

mahfim&tw megalometis 

bh « ridhanas polukhrusoa 

b&buraurttis polnmorphos 

chatushpiid fcetrapous 

sarupna Bummorphos 

Forms in am } nouns and adjectives: 
Sanskrit. 
darpanam 
vahanam 
s'obhanas 

Forms in aha or ika : 


magD animus 

mu’ ti forinis 

quadrupes 

conformis 


English. 

a period of three nights. 

bringing sleep. 

always wandering. 

foe-,' steed-subduing. 

god-given 

nigh-souled. 

very rich. 

multiform. 

four-footed. 

of the same form. 


Greek, 

drepanon. 

organon. 

hikanos* 


Sanskrit . 
nayakus 
dlulrmikas 


Greek. 

polcmikos 

rhetorikofr 


Latin. 

inedicus. 

beliicus. 


Forms in ant : 


Sanskrit. 

dhanavun 

dhanavantara 


Greek. 

doloeis. 

doloenta. 


Sanskrit nouns ending in as> corresponding to Greek and Latin 
nouns of the third declension: 


Sanskrit. 

ayas 

yas’as 

apas 


Greek.. 

paeudos 

medos 

kedos 


Latin. 

foedufl. 

scelus 

opus. 


In Greek and Latin the comparative and superlative degrees are 
formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, however, two 
forms like Sanskrit; the Latin only one. 


j different meanings 

sweet. 

. sweeter, 
sweetest. 


Sanskrit. Zend. > Greek . Latin. English. 

hhadra husko kleiiios longus 

bhndra-tara husko-tara kloino-teros long-ior 

bhndra-tama s'pentotSma kkino-tatos longis-simns 

svadufl . . . hedu3 suavis 

svadlyan. . . . hedlon suavior 

svadislit'iias . . . hedistos suavissimus 

In Greek and Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with 
prepositions. 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

apa-gathhati ap-erkhetai abs-cedo. 

san-gachhwti suu-erkbetai con-venit, 

upa-dadhati bupo-tithesi sup-ponit. 

pari-bhrarayati peri-crkhotai circu-ifc. 

pra-saipati pro-bainei pro-cedit. 




AFFINITY OF SANSKRIT, GREEK, AND LATIN, NOT 



In Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with nouns or 
adjectives. 

Sanskrit. Latin. 

nankin karoti siguificat. 

krishmkaroti magnificat 

In Greek and Latin adjectives agree in gender and number with 
the noun, just as in Sanskrit: thus, 

Sanskrit, Greek. 

Nom. Sin. svfuiifca sv&pn&s hedns hupnos 
Aco. Sin. avadttin svapu&ra hedum hupnon 
Nom. Plu. svifflvas svapnfis hedues hupnoi 


Nom. Sin. ticivo data 
Aeo. Sin. ruivftm datardm 


neos doter 
neon dotera 


Latin . 

fliiavis somims 
Bitavem sotimum 
suctvea somni 
novus dator 
novimi datorem 


English. 
sweet sleep, 
sweet Bleep, 
sweet sleeps, 
now givor. 
new giver. 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both, in roots and in¬ 
flections, between the Sanskrit, tlio £end, the Greek, and the Latin 
(viewed in contrast with the almost total want of similarity between 
the Sanskrit and other tongues, e.g. the Arabic), that there is a close 
affinity between the various members of tho former group of languages; 
and that'in fact they are all descended from one common stock. 

It may, however, bo objected that the affinity which I have been 
seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, is 
disproved by the fact that (while a portion of the words in these 
languages are identical with or akin to each other) the great majority 
of their words are different. If these languages had in reality had a 
common origin, their vocabularies must, it may be urged, have been 
entirely or nearly homogeneous, i.e. must, with few exceptions, have 
consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case with the 
Lcngall, the Hindi, and the MahrattI, which are confessedly kindred 
dialects. To this I reply, First, that even such a small proportion of' 
common words, combined with great similarity in point of structure 
and inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate tho common derivation of any 
two languages from one original stem, provided it can he shown (aa it 
assuredly can in the case under consideration) that neither the words nor 
the inflections have been borrowed by the one language from the other. 
For how could the common possession by these two supposed languages of 
even a comparatively small stock of words be otherwise accounted for ? 
This community of words could not be accidental; for had there been 
anything of accident in the case, we should, beyond a doubt, have 
discovered the same casual resemblances between other languages— 


MlMSrff 
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between Sanskrit and Arabic for instance, or between Greek and 
Arabic—as we discover between Sanskrit and Greek; whereas in point 
of fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regard to the large majority of 
the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits of an easy 
explanation. The speech of different branches of every great race of 
men has (as I have already in part shown in p. 32, f.) an. inevitable 
tendency, arising from a great variety of causes, to diverge more and 
more from the original type. This tendency is visible even in India 
itself, among men of the same branch of the Arian family. The 
vocabulaiy of the Vedas is, to some extent, different from that of the 
later Sanskrit writings. Many words which are common in the former 
havo been entirely disused in later times, while new words, unknown 
in the Vedas, have been introduced. If the Nighantus be compared 
with the Amara-kosha (which may be supposed to contain the words 
in most general use in later Sanskrit), many nouns will be found in 
the former w hich ar e wanting in the latter, as well as in all other more 
recent vocabularies. I may instance such words as iuvi, ‘ much;* 
napdty ‘ offspring;* gmu and jmd, ‘earth;* kotos, ‘knowledge;* 
dkenipa , 1 wise;’ iakmm , ‘offspring;’ etc., which occur in the 

Nighantus, but will be sought for in vain in the Amara-kosha. 30 In 
fact, many of the words in the Nighanfus owe their insertion in that 
vocabulary entirely to the fact that they had become obsolete in later 
times. Again, any one who is familiar with the different modern 
vernaculars of India must be aware how much they differ from each 
other, not only in their grammatical forms, but also, frequently, in the 
words themselves which are employed by preference in each to denote 
any particular objects. Now, as we have already seen (pp. 7, 42), all 
these dialects must at one time havo issued from one and the same 
parent form of speech. But if such a divergence as this has actually 
taken place in dialects spoken by the different branches of one people, 

80 The following are additional words peculiar to the hymus of the Yeda : Akshna- 
yavan, atharyu, anarvis , anemuda, aptur , aprdyu , amlhrina , alatpina, asakhat, 
aakridhcyu , asridh, asuJukshani, hat, rifts hin, evaydvan , Jam aka, kiyedhas , kuimru , 
ktmdrinac/it, jdCubharmun, jrnya, nabJianya , nicJtumpuna , nishshidh, nishshtdhvan, 
optzsa, puritakmyd, bTrifa, mehand , renukakdta , surudh, sakshani , salaluka , htndhyu , 
sumajjdni, smaddishti , kdtra, etc. See my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Veda/' in the Journal of the R.A.S., vol. ii., new series, pp. 325, ff. 
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living in the same country, under nearly the same influences of soil 
and climate, and professing the same religion; must not a much wider 
divergence have of necessity arisen between the languages of tribes 
separated for thousands of years, and living in regions far apart horn 
each other, under different physical conditions, and subject to the 
modifying action of different social, political, and religious institutions? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more nations 
which have sprung from one common stock have, as I have already 
intimated, an inevitable tendency, at least in the earlier stages of 
society, to become wider and more marked; so that two dialects de¬ 
rived from the same original form of speech, though they at first 
differed but little from each other, will thus almost necessarily become 
more and more dissimilar from each other the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 

Peculiar circumstances, such as constant intercourse, and the posses¬ 
sion of a common religion and a common literature, may, indeed, for a 
period of greater or less duration, avert such a gradual divergence in 
language bet ween two separate nations. This state of things is at 
present actually exemplified in the case of England and America. But 
these two nations have only become separated from each other for a 
comparatively short period; and it would be difficult to predict how 
long their identity of language may continue. So powerful, however, 
are the causes which operate in this case to maintain an absolute com¬ 
munity of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in America of 
some new words, and a considerable number of phrases unknown in 
England) the two nations will, in all likelihood, continue to employ 
the same dialect for many ages to come. This result will, however, 
more probably arise from the English language undergoing a parallel 
alteration in both countries, than from its continuing entirely un¬ 
changed in either. 

But we must be careful not to underrate the extent of the funda¬ 
mental affinity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the other western languages of the same family. Even a 
cursory examination of such works as Professor Benfey's “ Greek- 
Badical-Lexicon,” 31 Curtius’s “ Outlines of Greek Etymology,” 32 or 

31 Grieclusches Wurzellexicon: 2 vols. Berlin, 1839 and 1842. 

33 Grundztige der Griechiscben Etymologic, second edition, 1866. 
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Pick’s “ Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Germanic Languages, 33 is 
sufficient to show that these coincidences are more numerous than 
might at first sight have been supposed, and that it is only an in¬ 
sufficient study of the variations undergone by different words in the 
several languages under review which prevents our perceiving that a 
considerable, though probably undeterminable, proportion of their 
vocabulary is essentially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further circumstance by which the original 
affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and tlieir ancient deriva¬ 
tion from one parent stock, are proved ; which is this, that it is pre¬ 
cisely those words and elements which are the most primitive, the most 
fundamental, and the most essential parts of each language which they 
havo in common. I mean, First, those words which express the 
natural relations of father, mother, etc., and kindred generally; 
Secondly, the pronouns; Thirdly, the prepositions and particles; 
Fourthly, the words expressing number; and Fifthly, the forms of 
inflection. Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with 
Latin, Greek, and the other members of the Indo-European stock, are 
those which would be in use in the earliest stages of society, when 
men were simple and uniform in their habits and ideas, when they had 
few wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and 
no complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
European stock had departed in different directions from their primeval 
abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they became in the course 
of time more and more different from each other in their religions, in 
their manners and customs, and in all their modes of life. The climates 
under which they lived were different; some settling within the torrid 
zone, while others migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes. 
The aspects of nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different 
regions, some of them being level and fertile, others mountainous and 
unproductive; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others at 
a distance inland. The natural productions of these different tracts, 
too, were various, as well as the animals by whom they were tenanted. 
Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice and the sugar-cane, 
and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the 

33 Yergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanisehen Spniuhen, second edition, 
1870. 
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tiger; while in offer;* these plants and animals were not indigenous. 
In consequence of all these local influences, the temperaments and 
habits of the men of different nations became exceedingly diversified. 
In level and fertile countries, with hot climates, men became less active 
and energetic, owing to the relaxing effects of the heat, and the 
diminished necessity for labour; while the frames of those who settled 
in colder countries were both braced by the greater severity of the 
climate, and by the necessity of labour for extracting a subsistence 
from the less genial soil. Men sottled on the shores of the sea 
naturally became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those 
living inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
sciences wore cultivated, and different social and political institutions 
were established. In some countries the active energies of the people 
were fostered by the existence of free forms of government: in others 
the feeling of independence, perhaps originally feeble, was altogether 
crushed by despotism; while, on the other hand, the thoughtful ten¬ 
dencies which were native to the race found their full scope in 
scientific pursuits, or in philosophical and religious contemplation. 
With these great and manifold changes in all the conditions of life, 
corresponding alterations in language, intended to express new objects 
and new ideas, would bo necessarily introduced, which became more 
and more extensive and decided as centuries rolled on. 34 The different 
stages of this process which I have been describing are more or less 
distinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the Sanskrit. Of these lan¬ 
guages the Zend (or language of the Zend Avesta) is that which had 
been separated from the Sanskrit for the shortest space of time, a^d 
subjected to the action of the smallest modifying influences, at the 
period when it took the form in which the most ancient of the extant 
Zoroastrism writings are composed; and accordingly, it has a far closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the Greek or the Latin. This 
has been made clear by the evidence which has been already adduced. 
The Greek and Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated 

* 4 The divergences, apparent or real, between the Arian languages, are due “to 
alterations, to losses occasioned by the lapse of time, and also to the incessant efforts 
(ao to speak) of the language to replace the lost forms, and to follow step by step 
the gradual developments of the several nationftlities. ,, -~-Pictet, a Origines Indo- 
Europeennes, ou les Aryas Primitifs/' p. o. See Appendix, Note 0. 
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tbo Sanskrit for a much, longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, when they became embodied In 
the oldest compositions which have descended *to us; and they ac¬ 
cordingly differ from the Sanskrit, in most respects, much more widely 
than the Zend does, 

I conclude, therefore, from the foregoing considerations, that the 
differences which exist between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin 
languages, as we find them in their later stages, afford no reason for 
doubting that they had, at an earlier period, a much more intimate 
connexion, and were, in fact, originally identical. 

Another objection may, however, perhaps bo raised by some person 
looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It is quite true, 
he may urge, that an affinity exists between tho Sanskrit, the Zend, 
the Greek, and the Latin; but this quite tallies with what our S f astra3 
record (Maim x. 43, 44; Yishim-pur&na, iv. 3, p. 375, quarto edition 
of Wilson’s translation, or vol. iii. pp. 294, f. of Dr. Hall’s edition), 33 
that the Yavanas (Greeks), Pahlavas (Persians), and Kambojas, were 
originally Kshatriya tribes, who became degraded by their separation 
from Brahmans and Brahmanicnl institutions; and it is also quite 
clear from tho proofs which you have adduced of affinity between there 
languages and our sacred tongue, that the former are mere Prakrit or 
Apabhraiii&a dialects derived from Sanskrit. Your hypothesis of these 
languages, as well as the Sanskrit, being derived from some earlier 
form of speech now no longer extant, is quite gratuitous; for, what 
the heretical Bauddhas falsely say of their Apabhramsa, which they 
call Pali, is literally true of Sanskrit, the language of the gods, that 
it is that primeval and eternal form, of speech 38 from which all 
others are derived. 

To this I reply, that even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could he shown, 
on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to be derived from it, it 
would still he quite impossible for the objector to prove on the same 
ground that Sanskrit was the parent of all the languages which are 
spoken by all the tribes which have inhabited India or the adjacent 
countries. Arabic, as has been shown, is quite distinct frqm Sanskrit, 
and has scarcely any perceivable affinity with it of any kind. And 

35 Bee first volume of this work, second edition, pp. 481, ff, and 486-488. 

36 See Mahabbashya, aa quoted above, p. 161, note 183. 
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the same is the case with the languages current in the south of India, 
the Tamil, the Telagu, the Canarese, and the Makyalim (the tongues 
spoken by the inhabitants of Dravida, Telinga, Karnata, etc.). For 
Mann himself (as we have already seen,p. 151, n. 164) makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India ; which shows 
that forms of speech of a non-Arian, Le. non-Sanskrit, character were 
spoken by part of the population. So that the point which the ob¬ 
jector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, viz., that the Arian- 
Indians are the original progenitors of all the surrounding nations, 37 and 
their language, Sanskrit, the parent of all other languages, could never 
be proved. It cannot be admitted, however, as I have already re¬ 
marked, that Greek and Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is 
no proof of this theory, and all probability is against it. The whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of independent 
languages; and any one who will compare their structure and com¬ 
position with that of the Indian Prakrits, which every one allo ws to 
bo derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of the 
two cases 

First.—The grammatical forms of the Prakrits (as we have already 
seen, p. 69), have evidently resulted from a disintegration or simplifi¬ 
cation of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus (as we have already seen by 
the comparative tables, introduced above, pp. 76, 11.), the Sanskrit 
words mulct a, gupta f &utra> marga, artha, sreshtJia } dfinhth ptMhjpft, 
d/ikshim, madhya , satya , tushnrm^ laghu, sddhu, sabfal, are in Prfxkrit 
softened down into mutt a } giitta> sutta , mctgga, attha, seftha, fifth*, 
puppha, daldhina, dakina , majjha , sachcJia, tun him y lahu , scihu, and 
4aha, The further hack we trace the Prakrit forms, the more nearly 
do they resemble the Sanskrit, till the two are found to be almost 
identical ; while the more modern the grammatical forms are which 
the Prakrits have taken, the more widely do they diverge from their 
Sanskrit prototypes. The case is quite different with the Latin and 
Greek. A few instances may, no doubt, be discovered where the 
modes in which the Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit cor- 

37 Compare* the Mah&bharata i. 3633, which says, Yudos iu Yadavah jatas 
Turmsor Yavanah & writ ah | Druhyoh sutTu tu Vaibhojdh Anos (u Mlechha-jaUyali. 
“ The Yadavas sprang from Yadu. The Yavanas are said to be Turrasu’s offspring; 
the Yaibhojas are descended from Druhyu, and the Mlechha tribes from Aim.” 
These four progenitors, and Puru, were sons of of the Kshatriya monarch Yayuti. 
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respond in some degree to those changes of softening i* simpliflcation ' 58 
•which the Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakrit. Thus the 
Greek dolikhos, “ longvaries from the Sanskrit* dirgha somewhat .in 
the same manner as the Prakrit nrl and hirl vary from the Sanskrit 
&•?: and hrl; and the Greek htpnos, “sleep/* appears to simplify the 
Sanskrit svapna by much the same process as that by which the Prakrit 
reduces the Sanskrit sthdm, “ place / 1 to fhdna. But the few Instances 
of this sort which can be adduced arc quite insufficient to prove that 
even in these cases the Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from 
the Sanskrit . 39 They may with quite equal probability have been 
derived from an earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also 
drawn. There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having 
resuli- d from any modification of the Sanskrit: for, while many of 
their forms have a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, they are, at 
the same time, for the most part equally original with those of that 
language; and many of them are so different from the Sanskrit, and 

58 There are very few of the Prakrit forms which are not simplifications of the 
Sanskrit. Even in such a case as that of the word itthl, or islkiya, “woman” (from 
sin), the change is in one sense a simplification, as one or more consonants lire thrown 
ont, and the vowel i is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation, But the great majority of 
Sanskrit words commencing with a double consonant are modified in I dkyit, not by- 
prefixing a vowel, but either by rejecting one of the members of the compound con-' 
sonant, or by interposing a vowel between them. Thus the Sanskrit stha becomes 
in Prakrit tha, stha’a becomes thula, shmdJm becomes handha , spris become*; phams, 
hshixmd becomes kb mm, mam becomes nhdna , sneha becomes sansha, mlt'wa becomes 
milana. 

3s ^ may, however, he further objected that my argument is incomplete, as all 
Prakyit or derivative dialects do not modify tin original language in the same man- 
net, Thus French and Spanish, it may be said, do not corrupt the Latin in the 
same way as Italian does. Now, as it has been stated above (p. 147) that the Indian 
Prakrits corrupted. Sanskrit very much in the same way as the Italian corrupted 
Latin, so (the objector may urge) Zend, and Greek, and Latin, may have modified 
Sanskrit in a somewhat different way, a? French and Spanish modified Latin. To 
this I reply that in the case of all these derivative* of Latin, ’viz. Italian, French, 
and Spanish, it can be shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages were 
either entirely or in part descended from tho Romans; or that, at least, they received 
their language from tho Romans who conquered and colonized their respective 
countries; but it cannot be shown either that tho Greeks or Romans were descended 
from the Indians, or in any way received their languages from Hindustan, (2.) In 
the oase of the French and Spanish l anguages, as well a9 in that of the Italian, the 
exact process and the very steps can be pointed out by which they changed tho 
forms of the Latin words; but it cannot be historically shown, in regard to the 
Greek or Latin, that their words are in any way corruptions of Sanskrit original*. 
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so peculiar, that they could not be deduced from it according to any 
laws of mutation recognized by philologists. The Greek and Latin 
forms can, therefore, only bo derived from another and anterior source, 
from which the Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It 
is, further, the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forms of Inflection, which are 
more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit; and represent more 
exactly the original forms of the supposed parent language. Tor 
instance, the I atin has preserved the nominative of the present par¬ 
ticiple ending in ens, such as forms (carrying), while Sanskrit has only 
the form in at, bharat for example, which seems to have been origin¬ 
ally bharam or bharml . i0 The same is the case with various roots, 
nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have lost the 
original form of the word, while it has been preserved in Greek or 
Latin, or both. Thus the word for “ a star/’ which seems to have been 
originally star, —a form which has been preserved in the Rigveda and 
in the Greek aster and astron, and in the Latin nstrum, as well as in the 
Zend itdre, and the Persian sit dr ah, —has been lost in the later Sanskrit, 
where it becomes tar a. Again, on the supposition that the h, j, and 
chh of Sanskrit are corrupted from the k or gli, g, and sk of the earlier 
language, the following Sanskrit words appear to have departed further 
from the original forms than the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, viz., S. Krutaya tss Gr. tear dux, Lat. cor ; S. hauu — Gr. genus; 

S. vnih =z Gr. pmkKeo; S. bdhu t= Gr, pekhus; S ,jdndmi ■=. Gr. ginoskd, 

Lat. gnosco; S. jajanmi = Gr. genna-o, Lat. gig no; S. ajra~ Gr. agros, 

Lat, ager; >S. raj at a Gr. arguros, Lat, argentum ; S. jambha ~ Gr. 
gomphos; S. jar as = Gr. geras; S. jdnu s= Gr. gonu; S. chhdyd = Gr. 
skia; S. chhid {chhiuadmi) = Gr. skhito , Lat. scindo; and S. ashtau » 

G. okto. 

Second: But the fact that the Greek and Latin languages are in 
their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be further shown by the 
following considerations: 41 

Popp, Comp. Grammar, para. 129. Ad. Regnier, Traits de la formation dee 
mots dans la languo Grecque, note 1, pp. 08, 69. 

u I am. indebted for tko substance of the paragraphs marked with an asterisk (♦) 
to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker, who is dissatisfied with some views pro¬ 
pounded in the passage immediately preceding, as he rejects the theory which has 
hitherto been in favour with phUologhta that the fullest forms arc necessarily the 
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* (1.) On a careful examination of the roots contained in the 
Bhatuprithag, or lists of radicals in the classical or modern Sanskrit, it 
will be found that many of these verbal roots are compounded, or 
resolvable into simpler forms. But as those roots, notwithstanding 
their composite character, are treated by the Indian grammarians as 
ultimate radicals, it is clear that thoso grammarians have forgotten the 
simpler forms from which the others have been derived. Of this remark 
the following roots are exemplifications, viz.: vyanj, vyay, vl, vyadh, 
pyush or vywh, p rushy veksh and ujhh, which, though evidently com¬ 
pounded of n±anj t vi~\~ay, vi+adh, pi or vi+ush, praA r ush i va 
for ava+lksh, ut+h& (jahdti), are yet treated by the Indian gram¬ 
marians as if they were simple roots. 

* (2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone alterations Buch as the 
above, but the modern language has actually lost some fuller forms of 
roots, which are still discoverable in the Vedic hymns. As an instance 
of this may be mentioned the root grabh, \ see above, p. 221,) “to 
seize,” which in the modem Sanskrit has become prakritized into grab. 
Other instances are the Yedic dhiirv, and dhvri, as compared with the 
modern Jivri; and the Yedic sundh, as compared with the modern 
iiedh. The following Yedic roots are not to be found in modern 
Sanskrit fit all, viz. : 42 kan, inkh, ubj, hv, ren , sack, myach, tsar , dhraj, 
mnd , res, vaksh , turv, bharv, etc., etc. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has lost 
some of the oldest verbal roots; the same appears to be the case with 
the more ancient Yedic Sanskrit also, from which some primitive 
radicals had already disappeared. This is'indicated by the circum¬ 
stance that there exist certain Sanskrit nouns, which must have been 
derived from radicals which in their verbal form are not discoverable 
uven in the Vedas. Thus from the existence of the word virudh , 
“a shrub,” and nyagrodha (a particular tree), we may infer that there 
once existed a root rudh, “ to grow,” which in this sense (for the 

oldest. [In this second edition the paragraphs o’.-e reprinted, by Profeasor Gold- 
stucker’s permission, with a slight addition to this note, and an enlargement of note 
44, p. 264.] Compare for the roots given in paragraph * (1.) Professor Benfey’s 
“ Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” pp. 73, IF. 

42 On the hypothesis that the fuller form is the more ancient, I may also cite the 
Yedic forms scham (as compared with the modern cham) and ichmd (as compared 
with the modern chant), as given in Professor Benfey’s f< Complete Grammar,” p. 73. 
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modern Sanskrit has still ructh in the sense of “to stop,”) now survives 
only in its weakened form ruhP In like manner it appears from the 
norms dhanm, “a bow,” pra-dhana, “buttle,” and ni+dhana, “ death, 
that the root han, “to kill,” must once have existed in the stronger 
form dhan as Q-reek than. 

* (4.) Some of the verbal roots which have been lost by both the 
modern and the Vedio Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced there even 
through their preservation in derivatives, may yet be recovered from 
oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin. Thus the Sanskrit hu, 
“to sacrifice,” must have originally existed in the stronger form dku, 
as we may infer from the Greek thm ; and in the same way the 
earliest form of the Sanskrit gnh, “to hide,” was probably r dh, as the 
Greek lamtho would lead us to suppose. So too from the Greek forms 
netho, “to spin,” and leMo, “to lick,” we may argue that the original 
Sanskrit forms of nah and lih must have been naih and 'Ugh* Several 
forms of substantives and other words also can be shown, in which the 

* > See Pictet’s “ Origines Indo-Eiiropfonnes, ’ p. 145. 

M So to root duh, “to milk,” must have once boon dugh, as is F««dnot only by 
its nasslve participle dngdha, but also by the Zend substantive dughdUr and the 
Greek thugatir, “daughter,” a word which most philologists trink ongm^y 
siimiftcd “milker.” Professor Golcbfcuckex is o£ opinion that m all the u* 

“bates the sound A is weakened from a sonant aspirate, or, though more rarely, ivom 
a sut a aspirate, or, though likewise rarely, from a sibilant. Thus he thinks tha 
gSU v ,-,v sprih, for instance, were originally /SO, vridh, spndh; mh ,onginn y 
and vadhu); trK ‘injure,’^; 

Zh ‘measure,’ mas; mih -mhh; hnl-M or M, etc. Dah, he thinks, Was 
dtdh as is shown by the substantive antardadham, lit., that which burns or causes 
£t \1Z )in to middle (of a Uqnor) , and since, in his opinion ah (whence^ 
is the more original form of dah, he believes that this view of dank is .“PP" rte ^ l y 
the Greek aie (originally be, whence which points to a Sanskrit 'Lh.it 

fiES im J** similar forms arc derived, is no disproof of an engine djdh; 
for when dah settled down as a new ahdtu, its final h would naturally >n troJ \o 
euttural Thus, though han was undoubtedly dhan, from to later han we hav 
ginat, jayUna.jcghmy, yA5fn,otc. And not only sounds, but even moaningauntog* 
the influence of a confused rccoUcction of what onco was a more original form. 
Thus ArTrepresents an older dhn, hhfi, and gkri, ‘sprinkle moisten;’ yet dWa 
refers iu some of its meanings not to dim, but— through the influence o <> 

9h U to same way we sometimes see to aspirated consonant of to root changed 
into 1 as iu the case of the participle hita (vi-hita, nt-luta, &c.) rom the ro '■ > 

‘‘ to hold.” This weakening process, commenced in Sanskrit, lias heen ctoiuuul mid 
carrh d much further in Prakpit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit art 
softened into A, as where to root hath, “ to say,” becomes hah. See I araruchi, n., 
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Greek forms are stronger than th.e Sanskrit. Thus, instead of the 
Sanskrit him, u winter/* ahi, “a serpent/’ hyas, " yesterday,” we 
find in Greek the stronger forms Jchemon, ehhis or aphis, h/ithfo, or 
ekhlhfo. 

From the facts detailed in the preceding paragraphs, which prove 
that compound roots have been taken by the Indian grammarians for 
simple ones, and that old forms have been modified or lost in the 
modern, or even in the Yedic, Sanskrit, it is clear that that language 
(especially in its modern form) cannot be always regarded as a fixed 
standard, according to which the originality of the Latin and Greek 
forms could be estimated. And the supposition that any of the Greek 
or Latin words 45 are borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process 
is satisfactorily disproved by the fact that various instances have been 
adduced of the very opposite nature, where the Greek and Latin forms, 
instead of being like the Prakpit ones, weaker or simpler than the 
Sanskrit, are stronger or more complex. For, whether or not the 
existence of these stronger or more complex forms in Greek and Latin 
proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, which hare now dis¬ 
appeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralize the argument,—drawn 
from the presence of certain other stronger or more complex forms in 
Sanskrit than we encounter in the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin,—that those languages are derived from Sanskrit: for, by parity 
of reason, the presence of some forms (which we have actually seen to 
exist) in Greek and Latin stronger or more complex than those dis¬ 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that these 
weaker Sanskrit forms were mere, corruptions of the Greek and Latin 
words. 

27 ; and pp. 94, ff, above. See also Bcnfey’s Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20, 
where it is said: u h appears never to bo original in Sanskrit, but to have arisen from 
the weak aspirates gh, dh, bh. This derivation can be illustrated by many examples 
from the Vedas, or from the kindred languages. Compare the Vetlic dughdua from 
duh ; scuultgha from dih ; sadha for saha ; grabh for grab” 

45 I except, of cour?e, such words as have evidently passed from Sanskrit into 
Greek at a period comparatively modern; such us ndpiramn fror; karpdsa, arid others 
of the same kind. But, on the other hand, a good many Greek words can be shown 
to have been received into the Sanskrit astronomical literature within the last two 
thousand years, such as horA, kenrfni, liptd , driJcdm, anapha , tunaphd , apoklima, 
panaphara, jdmitra , meshurana , and rihpha , derived from the Greek wpet, «*Wpov, 
Aeirrd, S«/cc>Voy, aj/a-p^?, erwa^y &?roK:Atyta, €7r«m<p<>pc£, Sidperpos, /X€orovp<Hrrjpa t and 

—Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. ii. 626, xf.; Weber. Ind. Stud. ii. 254. 
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Third:—The Indian Prakrits have derived by far their largest stock 
of words from the Sanskrit; the few which they contain that are not 
Sanskrit having been derived from the languages of the indigenous 
tribes who inhabited Northern India before the arrival of the Ary as. 
On the other hand, only a certain proportion, as we have seen, of the 
words which compose the vocabulary of the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, are common to them with the Sanskrit: the greater part of 
the words are, if not different, at least difficult to identify as the 
same. Now, had Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or 
even from the Yedie Sanskrit, the number of words indisputably 
common to all three languages must have been very much greater. 
It is true that more may be said in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Zend has been derived from Sanskrit; hut there are sufficient reasons 
for believing that Zend is a sister and not a daughter of Sanskrit; and, 
consequently, that both have a common mother of a more primeval 
date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, are not 
derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown out of some 
older parent language/ 6 which was superseded by its daughters, and, 
became extinct, because it ceased to be employed as a spoken tongue, 
and because (as being the language of a very early stage of society) 
it has not been preserved in any literary records. To render this 
supposition conceivable, I may remark that the same fate—extinction 
—might have befallen the Sanskrit itself, and the Latin, when they, 
in like manner, gave birth to the various dialects which have super¬ 
seded them as living and popular forms of speech, had it not been that 

“An indubitable result of the researches which have recently been pursued 
into the Arian tongues is, that, notwithstanding the various alterations which they 
have undergone, they all bear the clear impress of one common type, and are con¬ 
sequently descended from one real, living, primeval language, which was complete 
in itself, and which was employed by a whole nation as its common organ of com¬ 
munication. This is not a mere hypothesis devised to explain the relations by which 
those languages are connected with each other: it is a conclusion which forces itself 
irresistibly on our belief, and which possesses all the validity of the best established 
fact When we perceive so large a number of languages, of a character so marked, 
converging in all the details of their structure towards a common centre in which 
every particular fact finds its cause, it becomes impossible to admit that that centre 
has never had any other than a purely imaginary existence, and that that marvellous 
agreement arises solely from an instinctive impulse peculiar to a certain race of men." 
—A, Pictet, Origines Indo-Europecnnes, p. 43. 



they flourished at periods of much more advanced civilization than the 
assumed primeval language to which I have referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings* secular and sacred, 
of which they are the vehicles. 

The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thus eharao 
terized by M. Pictet, in the work above referred to, pp. 1, 2 :— “While 
thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, that prolific race was 
labouring to create for itself, as a powerful means of development, a 
language admirable by its richness, its force, its harmony, and the 
perfection of its forms; a language in which were spontaneously 
reflected all its impressions, not merely its mild affections and its 
simple admiration, but also its nascent aspirations toward a higher 
world; a language abounding in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing 
within it, in germ, all the future affluence both of the most sublime 
poetry and of the most profound reflection. At first one and homo¬ 
geneous, that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served 
as a common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as long 
as it continued within the limits of its native country. 0 

Sf:cT. III.— That affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity 
in race: modes in which a greater or less diversity of language and 
institutions would arise in different branches of the same stock: 
central Asia the hirth-phm of the Aryas . 

The facts and considerations adduced in the preceding section have, 
I think, proved beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit language has a 
common origin with, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin; and that all 
these tongues have sprung, like branches from one stem, out of the 
same parent language, now extinct. This conclusion being established, 
it follows as a necessary corollary either, first, that the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans also, that is, the nations who 
spoke the languages derived from that one common source, were thorn- 
selves also descended, whether entirely or partially, from one and*the 
same stock; i.e. that they had for their common ancestors the ancient 
people who spoke the extinct language to which I have referred,* 7 

47 “ The radical affinity of all the Arian languages necessarily leads ns,” as wc 
have seen, “ to regard them as having sprung from one single primitive language. . . 
Now 'as a language presupposes always a people to speak it, it furth* r follows 
that all the Arian nations have issued from one single source, though tu y may have 
become occasionally blended at a later period with some foreign elements. Hence we 
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although at bo Die period after their separation their forefathers may 
have become intermingled with other and alien races; or secondly, 
that the ancestors of the four nations above mentioned must have 
been brought into close contact with each other before that original 
parent language had been broken up into different forme of speech; 
or, thirdly, that their forefathers must have derived their respective 
languages from the descendants of those who originally spoke them. 
Unless, therefore, wo resort to the third alternative, it must, with 
the reservation made in the preceding sentence, be taken for an 
established fact either that the ancestors of the Indians at one time 
existed together with the ancestors of the Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Komans, in one country, as one nation, or that at least the 
forefathers of these several nations must have lived long in contact 
with each other at an early stage of their history. It is true that we 
have no historical record of this primeval period; but we are in¬ 
evitably led to assume the existence of an anterior state of things such 
as I have asserted, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for the philological phenomena which we encounter in later history. 
From the effects, we are /entitled to reason back to the existence of a 
cause adequate to their production. Wo have to explain the fact, that 
there have been found in different regions of the world, lying far apart 
from each other, various nations speaking languages which evince an 
unmistakable affinity to one another; and there is no other mode of 
explaining this circumstance but by supposing that the progenitors of 
these nations, or, at least, the progenitors of those tribes which com¬ 
municated to them their several languages, have radiated In different 
directions from one central country which was their common birth¬ 
place, or their common abode, and where they all employed one com¬ 
mon form of speech. / 

If wo pursue our inquiries further, we shall find that certain data 
exist, by meams of which we can discover with some probability what 
was the order of time in which the ancestors of these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, or departed from their 

mav with certainty infer the existence, at a pre-liistoric period, of an Allan people, 
free, originally, from all foreign intermixture, sufficiently numerous to have supplied 
those swarms of men which issued from its bosom, and sufficiently endowed by nature 
to have created for itself tho most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 
though unknown to tradition, is in a certain degree revealed to us by philological 
science.*’— Pictet, pp, 6, 6, 
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common dwelling-place, and travelled towards those new countries 
which they continued to occupy in later times. 

Let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an isolated 
position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly peopled. Let us 
next imagine what would be the probable course of affairs in such r 
society, and then compare this hypothetical picture with e traces 
remaining to us in history of the actual events. "We have first then 
to contemplate this original race, or association, of two or more races, 
gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body,' 1 * as still residing 
in their primitive abode. When, in the natural order of events, this 
active and gifted population began to multiply, the countries which 
they at first occupied, either as shepherds or agriculturists, would soon 
be found too narrow for the supply of their growing necessities. 19 
If fresh lands fit for pasture or for cultivation existed unoccupied in 
the vicinity of their original territory, they w ould insensibly extend 
their borders as occasion required. If there was no territory near at 
hand which would yield them n subsistence, the more energetic and 
adventurous members of the community would be driven by the 
pressure of necessity to inquire whether ampler possessions might not 
be found at a distance; and they would depart in larger or smaller 
detachments in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when 
once commenced, would go on without intermission. The first ad¬ 
venturers would he speedily followed by other successive bands, till at 
length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance from the 
original country. 

The earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, passing 
often through countries differing in climate and productions from their 


46 M. E. Renan, however, thinks that the Arian race was not originally superior 
in intelligence to the Semitic, Hamitic, and other races, but the contrary, Gistoire 
ctes languen Semitiques, p. 487. 

<3 l( But a constant and rapid increase of the population could not but speedily 
bring about gradual migrations, which would he directed towards regions more and 
more distant. From that time forward the separation of the nation into distinct 
tribes, the greater infrequency of communication and changes in their modes of life, 
occasioned a certain number of dialects to spring forth out of this common language, 
and to dev elope themselves, without, however, as yet, becoming detached from their 
primitive source; and at the sumo time the original character of the race, becoming 
modified according to circumstances, gave birth to a variety of secondary national 
characteristics, destined, at a later period, to expand, to exhibit their own peculiar 
life, and to play them pan in the gteat drama of humanity,”—Pictet, p, 2. 
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primeval abodes, encountering novel and strange objects, and inured to 
new pursuits, would gradually lose many of their ancient customs; 
and in exchange would acquire new habits, and along with them also, 
now modes of speech. Those portions of the original population, on 
the contrary, which continued to live together in their ancient country, 
or had gradually extended themselves together over adjacent regions, 
would preserve more nearly their original customs, religion, and lan¬ 
guage. But at length a period might arrive when the same causes 
which had occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, or some 
other causes of a different nature, would lead to a disruption in the 
remaining part of the nation also. It would become divided into 
different sections; which would separate from one another and es¬ 
tablish themselves in different, but probably adjacent, countries, and 
would never exhibit so wide a divergence from each other in respect 
of their religion, their institutions, and their general character, as 
those earlier emigrants who had settled in regions at a greater distance. 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of the 
Greeks and Romans , 150 who appeal* to have broken off at an early period 
from the great Arian nation and departed to the westward, in quest of 
now habitations. The distance of the countries, viz., Greece, Italy, 
mul the surrounding provinces, where they ultimately settled, t'rom the 
cradle of the Arian race, and their wide divergence in religion and 
language from the eastern branches of the same stock, concur to prove 
that they separated themselves from the latter at a very remote era. 
On the other hand, the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeks 
to that inhabited by the Romans, would lead us to suppose that the 
ancestors of these two nations migrated from the east at about the 
same period, though the differences which we discover between the 
language and religion of the one people as compared with those of 
the other, compel us to assume a subsequent separation of the two, 
and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I havo above supposed, of two branches of 
the original Arian stock continuing tq live together for a considerable 
time after the other branches had become separated, is that of the 
Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the closer vicinity to 

For the sake of simplifying the view I give of thd^question, I purposely omit 
all mention of the German and bther branches of this great family, and of the 
periods at which they migrated west ward. 



each other of the countries in which the Persians and the Indians 
eventually Bottled, i.e., north-eastern Persia and north-western India, 
and from tho nearer affinity which we perceive between the language 
and the mythology of these two races than we find to exist between 
the language and mythology of either and those of the Greeks or the 
Bomans, we are led to conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians remained united in one community (either In their primeval 
seats or in some region further to tho south) to a much later period 
than the other branches of the Arian race. 

[I introduce here some further remarks on the subject treated in this 
and tho following section from a paper which J wrote some time ago, 
and which owed its origin to the various objections alleged against the 
validity of the proof derived from language of the affinity between the 
Indians and the nations of the west:— 

“This common origin of these languages, and tho remoteness of the 
localities in which they have been spoken, imply, I think, as their 
almost necessary condition, the affinity of the tribes by which these 
dialects were spoken at the period of their earliest divergence from one 
another, the original occupation by those tribes of a common country, 
their gradual separation, and their emigration from their common abode 
in the direction of those regions which we find to he ultimately occupied 
(I will not yet say by their descendants—for that is the point in dis¬ 
pute—hut) by the nations who at a later period spoke those several 
languages. It is true that wen this assumption may be disputed, and 
it may be urged that the original mother-country from which the 
different tribes carrying with them the cognate dialects issued forth, 
may have been the common dwelling-place of a variety of tribes uncon¬ 
nected by descent, though they either (1) agreed to make use of the 
same language, the weaker or more barbarous clans discarding alto¬ 
gether their own forms of speech, or (2) gradually fused into one 
common tongue a multitude of dialects previously quite distinct. But 
this hypothesis, under either of these modifications, appears to be im¬ 
probable, as nations do not readily abandon their ancestral tongues 
except under the pressure of strong necessity. But even if we should 
admit that the population of Central Asia, from which the different 
branches of the so-called Indo-European race are presumed to have 
issued, was not originally a homogeneous one, but composite, made up 
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of a mixture of distinct tribes, still these tribes must, during the period 
when their common language was in process of formation, have lived 
together in intimate union, and by the intermarriage of the different 
sections 11 have become eventually blended into one community. The 
formation and universal adoption of one common language is scarcely 
conceivable on any other conditions. When, therefore, this community 
was at length broken up, and its different fractions began to depart 
from their original home in different directions in search of new abodes, 
—an event which we must imagine to have occurred after the lapse of 
several generations from their (supposed) first coalition,—these different 
sections must, as a result of thi3 long cohabitation, and the consequent 
commingling of blood, have been all composed in a great measure of 
the same elements. We may perhaps, however, be allowed to set 
aside this objection, which has been last dealt with, and assume that 
the tribes which, several thousand years ago, radiated from the supposed 
common home in Central Asia, were originally homogeneous, or of one 
and the same stock. If this assumption is admitted, it will hardly 
be denied that, for a short time at least, these several tribes, as, one by 
one, they diverged in different directions from the postulated centre, 
may have maintained the purity of their blood. But it will be urged 
that this would not long continue to be the case. It will be said: 

‘ Supposing that all the assumptions which you have made up to this 
point are conceded, what proof can be adduced to show that those 
tribes which, as you allege, carried with them one or more dialects 
which were ultimately developed into the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Greek 
and Latin languages, into India, Persia, Greoce, and Italy respectively, 
were really the descendants of those tribes which you imagine to have 
started from your assumed centre at ail unknown period ? Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that certain sections of your Indo-European 
race branched off in different directions In search of now abodes, they 
then disappear. There is no longer the slightest probability that we shall 
ever bo able to recover at any point of the long line of their alleged 
jouraeyings the smallest traces of their progress onward to their assumed 
destinations. 63 The supposed streams of population no longer begin to 
flow onward, than, like the waters of the fabled fountain of Arethusa, 

61 Unices we suppose that at the early period in question they were divided into 
separate caster, which, however, is an improbable supposition. 

t2 See, however, Pictet, vol. i. pp. 51--S8; and p. 536, quoted further on. 
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"they sink underground, and none of those nationalities which emerge 
into the light of day long afterwards, and at distant points of the globe, 
can possibly be identified by you as pure continuations of those same 
original streams. You have no test of sufficient potency to justify you 
in pronouncing that the elements of which the two sets of bodies—viz., 
those which started from the centre, and those which reached the 
several points of the circumference—were composed were in all re* 
Effects homogeneous. You can toll nothing of the routes and stages by 
which these migratory tribes advanced; you are quite unable to indi¬ 
cate the varwa ca&w, the tot diacrinima rerum , through which they 
passed, the many adventures they must have undergone, the encounters 
they may have had with other races, whose influence on their speech 
and on their entire destinies may have been most important. The tribes 
which you allege to have migrated from Central Asia may have settled 
at any habitable points between that region and the countries in which 
you imagine that you have discovered their descendants. They may 
at this intermediate point have communicated their ancestral language 
to people of a different race with whom they there came into contact, 
and it may have been either the descendants of these alien races, or a 
people of mixed blood, by whom the languages in question were carried 
onward into the countries where they were found to prevail at the 
dawn of history. On cither hypothesis the ultimate colonists of north¬ 
ern India, Persia, Greece, or Italy, were not the genuine descendants 
of the tribes which started, perhaps several thousand years before, from 
your supposed centre. And it may be further urged that these argu¬ 
ments are corroborated by the fact that notwithstanding the striking 
affinities that undoubtedly exist between certain parts' of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages, the number of words which are common 
to these languages is very small in comparison with those in which they 
differ from one another; and this fact, it may be further argued, can 
best be explained by the supposition that these languages have been 
gradually formed by the accretion of new words imported into them 
by men of alien race, who from time to time became intermingled with 
the tribes by which the languages were previously employed. Some 
such intermixture of population, it may be concluded, is necessary to 
explain the great mutual divergence which eventually came to charac¬ 
terize these four languages! 
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" I shall take up these several arguments in succession. 


a Supposing that the affinities alleged to exist between the languages 
spoken at the dawn of history in India, Persia, Greece, and Italy, are 
admitted to be real, we have to discover the most natural explanation 
of tills phenomenon. The kindred forms of speech must, as we have 
seen, have had a common origin, and must have been conveyed to the 
localities in which they were found, either (1) by the remote descen¬ 
dants of the races, derived from a common stock, by which, at first they 
W’oro severally spoken, or (2) by tribes which had been in long and 
intimate contact with those races at some period of their history. 53 

“The question to be answered is therefore this: "Whether is it most 
probable that the colonists who conveyed to India, Persia, Greece, and 
Italy the forms of speech which were thenceforward prevalent in those 
countries had (1) inherited the languages which they brought with 
them by direct descent from their remotest forefathers; or that (2) at 
some intermediate period of their national history, their ancestors had 
adopted, in whole or in part, the language of some alien race ? These 
questions, I allow, can receive no positive answer. A probable so¬ 
lution is all that can be offered. It is freely admitted that we are 
utterly unable to define the date, or the course, or the duration, of the 
migrations which have been assumed, or to conjecture the various 
events by which they may have been attended. But if there be no 
historical proof, or other indication,wto the contrary, the presumption, 

I think, is always iu favour of the conclusion that a people has x'e- 
tained the language of its ancestors. Languages which, on the grounds 
already stated, may ho maintained to have had a long and continuous 
existence, must, in the absence of any written literature, have been 
orally handed down by some people or other. But no probable reason 
can be alleged for supposing that the descendants of those who first 
spoke them have become extinct. Even conceding that at some stage or 
other of its history any particular form of speech has been communi¬ 
cated by the race which inherited it to people of another stock, it is 
not thereby rendered necessary or even likely that it should have 

53 It is also possible that the tribes which brought the language to the country in 
which it was first found to exist may have transferred the language to another race, 
and have themselves entirely disappeared; but this hypothesis appears to be so 
unlikely that it may be left out of consideration. 
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been dropped by those who had inherited it. Arguing, therefore, on 
grounds of probability, the utmost which we can he fairly requited to 
admit iu regard to any language is, that at some period or other ol its 
history, it may have begun to be spoken by an alien tribe whi< h had 
received it from another tribe to which it had descended by inheritance, 
while' at the same time it continued to be spoken by the latter also. 11 
We are therefore, I think, justified in concluding that some portion 
at least of the people by whom these languages were severally em¬ 
ployed in the earliest historical periods were the lineal representatives 
of those tribes which emigrated from Central Asia at the unknown 
period already referred to, or, at any rate, were in part of that stock. 
But there are other reasons for adopting this conclusion. It is no 
doubt true, and has been already admitted, that people of one stock may 
receive their language from people of an alien race. But in such a 
case the nation adopting the language would generally, if not invariably, 
bo inferior in moral and intellectual power to that whose language it 
borrowed. The reverse is scarcely credible. When, therefore, we find 
a race of high mental endowments speaking a particular tongue, wc are 
justified in supposing (so long as we have no historical proof to the 
contrary) that it is using the speech of its forefathers. But both the 
earliest known or Yedic Indians, and the earliest known Greeks, 
were superior iu intellect, whilst they were at least equal in martial 
prowess, to the nations with which they were brought into contact, and 
were no dcubt descended from peoples possessed of the same charac¬ 
teristics, who are therefore unlikely to have had their languages im¬ 
posed upon them by conquerors of any other race, or to have volun¬ 
tarily adopted the speech of any other people. I will adduce another 
ground—-though not of a linguistic character, but derived from the 
later history of the Indians and Greeks — for believing that these two 
nations have sprung from the same stock, I meau the remarkable re¬ 
semblance between the intellectual capacity and endowments of both, * 
as shown in the eminence attained and the originality evinced by each 
in literature, science, and speculation. As this similarity is generally 
recognized, I need not adduce any evidence of the fact. 

m Now I do not find that either the Sanskrit, or the Persian, or the Greek, or the 
Latin, wus originally employed by different tribes living in different regions of the 
globe; but on the contrary that all these languages were at first spoken by one com¬ 
pact nation. 
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“As regards the objection which I hnve supposed to he made that 
alongside of the remarkable proofs of affinity between the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, there exist differences in vocabulary so much more 
extensive ns to be explicable only on the supposition that the tribes 
which inherited these languages from their ancestors must have under¬ 
gone from time to time a large intermixture of foreign blood,—as it 
would otherwise be impossible to account for the wide divergence which 
ultimately prevailed between those different forms of speech,-—I repeat 
(seepp. 257, f.) that the phenomenon in question is susceptible of another 
explanation. The increasing change in the different dialects of the 
mother-language, after the tribes by which they were spoken had 
radiated in different directions from their central home, may be ac¬ 
counted for (even on the supposition of their remaining free from any 
material intermixture of blood), by the necessary conditions of a 
nascent civilization as well as by the. vicissitudes necessarily attendant 
on their migrations. At that early stage when these tribes had made 
little progress in arts aud culture, and had no literature to fix their 
spoken dialect, constant alterations would naturally occur, old words 
would be modified or disused, whilst new ones, suggested by the 
different circumstances, physical, social, and political, through which 
they passed, would be introduced. Such a gradual process of alteration 
is a necessary result of the laws which regulate the development of 
thought and language in the early periods of society, and does not 
therefore require the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 
elements of population to render it intelligible. At the same time, it 
need not he denied that many words now found in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin may have been borrowed from people of other races.' 

“ But supposing it to be held that the above conclusions regarding 
language as a test of race are too uncertain and conjectural to be of 
any value, there can be no doubt that this much at least is established 
by the mutual affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
that the ancestors of the earliest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Ilomans, had immediately or remotely derived their respective lan¬ 
guages from races which had at one time been in the closest contact 
with each other as constituent parts of the same community', governed 
by the-same institutions, and adherents of the same religion and wor¬ 
ship (see the abstract of the Rev\ G. C, Geld art’s paper, <f Language no 
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Test of BacV* in the Transactions of the British Association for 1858, 
p. 160, f. of the Transactions of the Sections). 65 

“ Let us see wLat conclusion this proposition involves in regard to the 
origin of the HinduB, a question the consideration of which first led mo 
to the study of the problems discussed in this paper. The Hindus of the 
Vedic period are either directly descended from the people who first 
spoke Sanskrit in its oldest form, or they are not. If they are not, 
then they must have derived then* language (now esteemed sacred and 
divine) from some alien race which communicated it to their fore¬ 
fathers. But as the traditions contained in their own sacred books 
say nothing of this, they cannot, on this hypothesis, be regarded as 
giving a trustworthy or sufficient account of the origin and history 
of the race. If, on the other hand, the early Indiana derived the 
Sanskrit language by direct descent from those who first spoke it, their 
progenitors must at some period have lived in close contact either with 
the ancestors of the Persians, Greeks, and Homans, or with some other 
tribes with which at some time or other the forefathers of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Homans, had been socially and politically connected. In 
either case the ancestors of the Hindus must have formed part of an 
ancient community, which also embraced the forefathers of other tribes y 
which eventually separated themselves from that community; and could 
not well have had the dis< act and peculiar origin assigned to them in 
their legendary books. Where, then, did the separation referred to 
take place ? In, or out of, India ? To this I reply that, looking to 
the geographical positions ultimately occupied by the different nations 
which spoke the various languages cognate to Sanskrit, the probability 
is, that the separation to which I have referred took place at ?ome 
central point intermediate between the countries in which these peoples 
severally dwelt, viz., at a point, consequently, to the west or north-west * 
of the Indus. Whether the populations composing the several nations in 
question were themselves the descendants of the tribes which originally 
separated from the assumed parent stock, or whether one or more of 
them derived their languages from those descendants, we must in every 
case assume it as more likely that the migrations which terminated in 
the ultimate formation of the Indian, Persian, Greek, and Homan 
nationalities had proceeded from an intermediate point than from one 
in the extreme east 


85 See Appendix D. 
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“ Supposing it now to be considered as established or probable that 
a tribe of Indo-European descent had at an early period immigrated 
into India from the north-west, but that insuperable physiological 
difficulties are opposed to the supposition that their descendants could 
ever, from the mere influence of climate, have gradually acquired their 
present dusky complexion, we must resort to the hypothesis, to be here¬ 
after referred to, that those original immigrants, or their descendants, 
intermarried with the darker tribes whom they found settled in the 
country; and that the offspring of these intermarriages were bom with 
swarthier complexions than their Indo-European ancestors. If this be 
the true explanation of the fact, it must be admitted that the Erah- 
tnanical or Sanskrit-speaking Indians are not of pure Indo-European 
blood, though they are in part of Indo-European extraction. In any 
ease they have inherited the high mental endowments which are 
characteristic of that race.”] 

The propositions which I have already proved, or shall now attempt 
to prove, are the following :— N 

Eirst: That the Indo-Arians, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Yaisyas, are 
descended either exclusively or partially from the same Arian race as 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Homans. 

Second: That the primeval abode of this original Arian race was 
in some country of central Asia, situated out of, and to the north-west 
of, India. 

Third: That different branches gradually separated themselves from 
this parent stock, and migrated to new countries, -west, south, or east 
of their early home. 

Eourth: That the ancestors of the Indians and Persians appear to 
have lived together as one nation to a later x>eriod than the other 
branches of the Arian race, but at length separated, the Indo-Arians 
migrating into India, while the Perso-Arians occupied the territory of 
Bactria, and the adjacent provinces. 

I shall not consider it necessary, in' the discussion of the subject, to 
handle each of these propositions in the succession hero indicated; but 
shall rather take up the <liJTerent topics in the order in which the 
process of proof which I shall follow may render most, convenient. 
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Sect. IY. — Whether there is any objection arising from physiological 
considerations t to classing the Indians among the Indo-J. ropean 
races . 

In proving, as I have already done, that the Greek and Latin 
languages have a common origin •with the Sanskrit, I have adduced 
the principal portion of tho proof which I had to bring forward of the 
common origin of tho nations by which those several languages have 
been spoken. And yet language is not the only respect in which an 
affinity exists between the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Bomans. 
Their mythologies also present some points of contact. As regards 
the Indians and Iranians, this will be shown in a following section. 
For an indication of the proofs that exist that the mythologies of tho 
Greeks and Indians, how much soever they subsequently diverged 
from each other, must have issued from one common source, I may 
refer to the fifth volume of this work, pp. 2, fF., 33, f., and 76, where 
the identity of tho words Dyaus and Zeus, and of Yaruna and Uranos, 
is referred to. The mythology of the Greeks has also been considered 
to present some other points of contact with that of India, as when the 
Erinnys of the Greeks has been identified with the Saranyi of the 
Yedas, the Centaurs with the Gandharvas, Minos with Manu, Bibhu 
with Orpheus, Hermes with Sarameya, the Phlogyes with the Bhrigus, 
etc.; 66 but it would carry me too far if I were to attempt to offer any 
account of the views which have been propounded on this subject. I 
will now therefore direct my attention mainly to exhibiting at greater 
length the grounds , hich exist for supposing that the Persians and 
the Indians are descended from the same common ancestors ; and that, 
after remaining united together, as the constituent parts of ono nation, 
for some time subsequent to the migration to the westward of the other 
branches of the same stock, they, too, were at last broken up, by the 
force of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which settled in two 
separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subsequently pass in review 
the additional reasons which can be adduced for supposing that the 
Indians immigrated into India from the north-west. 

«c See Kuhn’s Hernbkunft des Feuert und des Gottertraiib, Berlin, 1859; and 
Muller’s Paper on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford Essays for 1856, and in 
“Chips,” vol. ii. p. 181. 


WHET HE B PHTSIOLQOT NEGATIVES THE 

Before, however, proceeding to carry out, the intention here indicated, 
it will be expedient briefly to inquire whether, on physiological grounds, 
there, is any reason for denying that the Indians ore descended from 
the same stock as the nations of Europe. 67 u In their physical charac¬ 
teristics the Brahmanieal and other high caste Indians belong, as well 
as the other nations who have just been mentioned, to the so-called 
N Caucasian type. It might, indeed, at first sight, be supposed that the 
dark-complexioned Hindus could not possibly be of the same race as 
the fair-coloured natives of England or Germany. But a closer ex¬ 
amination of the different nations to whom, on philological, grounds, 
we are led to assign a common origin, will show that they vary in 
complexion very much according to the climatic influences of the 
regions in which they ultimately settled, and in which they have been 
resident for a long series of ages. If we look to the south-eastern 
and north-western extremities only of the vast tract over winch the 
Indo-European races have spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there 
is a complete contrast in point of colour between the occupants of' 
those widely separated countries. But the same wide contrast does 
not exist between the inhabitants of those tracts (included within the 
same limits) which are adjacent to each other. The Indians do not 
differ very much in complexion from the Persians, nor the Persians 
from the Greeks, nor the Greeks from the Italians, nor the Italians 
from the Germane or the Anglo-Saxons. These different nations alter 
in complexion by almost imperceptible shades varying nearly accord¬ 
ing as their respective countries range successively from south-east 
to north-west. labile the Indians may be denominated black, the 
Persians are olive-coloured, the Greeks have a still fairer complexion 
with a ruddy tinge, and the Italians approach yet more nearly in hue 
to the Teutonic tribes. It is therefore to the varying action of dif¬ 
ferent climatic influences that we have to ascribe the diversity of 
Colour which characterizes these several nations. The scorching rays 
of an Indian sun, the high temperature of an Indian climate, and the 
peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, acting on the Indo-Arians 

«7 j-j reprint here, nearly as it originally stood, but now marked by inverted 
commas, the answer which J gave to this question in the first, edition of this work; 
and shall add a reference to the difficulties raised on physiological grounds against 
the views there stated.] 
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during the long period of 3,000 years or more since they first settled 
in Hindustan, appear amply sufficient to account for the various 
peculiarities of" complexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure 
which now distinguish that section of the Indo-European family from 
the kindred branches to the west. In fact, the action of these causes 
is sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, who 
are of the same race as the inhabitants of the north-western provinces, 
have, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, and the want of 
that bracing temperature which the latter enjoy for three or four 
months of every yikr, gradually become darker in complexion and less 
robust in their structure. Again, it i3 notorious to every one who has 
lived in northern India, that a Brahman from the temperate province 
of Kashmir is far fairer than a Brahman of Mathura or Benares; in 
fact he has quite the look of a foreigner. It has also been observed 
that an Indo-Briton, or person partly of European and partly of 
Indian descent, becomes fairer from living in the colder climate of 
Europe: hut immediately recovers hia ancient complexion on being ex¬ 
posed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not appear necessary to 
enter further into the discussion of this subject, as the preceding obser¬ 
vations will suffice to remove any doubts as to the common origin of the 
Indians and the nations of Europe, which may have arisen from their 
differences of complexion. 68 I will only add that, if the considerations 
here urged have any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, and 

68 A full discussion of this subject may he found in Lassen’s Indische Alterthum- 
skuntle, 2nd ed., i. 478-487. [His conclusion as summed up in p. 487 is as follows: 

“ The Arian Indians belong to the Caucasian race in virtue of their language and 
their physical type: their darker complexion does not amount to such a degree of 
blackness as not to be derivable from the effects of climatic influences. The Caucas¬ 
ian race easily assumes dark shades through intermixture aud the continued action 
of a hot climate: the Portuguese in India, descendants of native women, have 
become quite as black as negroes; and the northern and western Asiatics who have 
lived for several generations in India are now, even without intermarriage with 
native wives, of as decided an olive-yellow complexion as the native Indians could 
be.” It will he seen that Lassen here refers to the inter marriage of the Arians with 
other [and no doubt duskier] races as one of the possible causes of their darker 
colour]. See also A. W. von Schlegel, Essais, pp. 466, ff., and Muller’s “Last 
Results of the Sanskrit Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil, of Univ. Hist., 
vol. in., p. 129, reprinted in his “Chips,” vol. i., pp. 63, f. Compare his “Last 
Results of the Turanian Researches,” in Bunsen as above, pp. 349, ff. 
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while they still continued to occupy the north-westerly regions of the 
Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they had been longer 
exposed to the fierceness of the Indian sun, and when they had 
penetrated further to the south-east. And we accordingly find that 
this supposition tallies with some expressions in the Yedic hymns, 
the oldest of which, no doubt, date from a my early period. Thus, in 
a text of the Bigveda, iii. 34, 9, we find an allusion made to the 
colour of the Arian immigrants: llatvl Dasyun pra dry am varnam 
cLvat ; ‘He destroyed the Dasyus, and protected the Arian colour: 7 
and in Bigveda, ii. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
I)asyu tribes: Yo dmafri rarnam adharam guhti kah | ‘ He who swept 

away the base Dasa colour.’ Though the word varna, ‘colour, 7 
which is hete employed, came afterwards to be current as the de¬ 
signation of caste, there is some reason to suppose that it may have 
beta originally used to discriminate the fair-coloured Ary as from the 
dark-complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast, if em¬ 
ployed now, would not perhaps possess half the force which it may 
have had at a time when we may suppose the distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
have been far more palpable than it is in modern times. 77 

The above views are, however, disputed on physiological grounds 
by different writers, such as the late Mr. John Crawfurd, Professor 
Huxley, and other authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
paper on “Language as a Test of the Races of Man, 77 59 Mr, Crawfurd 
writes as follows: “ In phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
and in some cases oven in words, there exists a near resemblance be- 
tsveen e< » tain languages of Northern, but not of Southern India, and 
most, but by no means between all the ancient and modern languages 
of Europe. From this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
conclusion that the Oriental and Western people, between whose lan¬ 
guages this affinity exists, must necessarily be of the same blood, or 
in other terms, of one and the same race of man. In India, however, 
there neither now exists, nor does history tell us that there ever did 
exist, a race of fair complexion resembling Europeans: neither does 
there exist in Europe, nor is there even a tradition of there ever 

6» in the Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London (published in 1865), 
vol. iii., p. 2. 
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having existed, a race of black men like Hindus. Hence, as the fact 
has been well ascertained, that neither time, climate, nor locality will 
produce any material alteration of race, and assuredly not such a one 
as would turn a black skin into a white one, or the reverse, we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion that the theory which makes race 
and language synonymous is, in this instance at least, nothing better 
than an ethnological figment.” And in another paper on the “Early 
Migrations of Man,” in the same voL, pp. 346, ff., the same writer 
combats the opinion which “ makes the peopling of India and Europe 
with their present inhabitants to depend on an emigration from a certain 
table-land of northern Asia.” Mr. Crawfurd proceeds to quote a 
passage from Professor Max Midler’s “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 12, if., in which this view is maintained; and then 
remarks: “The entire theory developed in the passages now quoted 
is founded on philology, and sets aside all the well-established qualities, 
physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic history 
have distinguished the many races of man, which it includes in u 
single category.” And further on Mr. Crawfurd urges: “All this is 
broadly asserted in the face of the notorious fact that history affords 
no example of a people becoming white from black, or black from 
white, or black or white from brown. No black race of man is ever 
known to have inhabited Europe, or white man to have inhabited 
India, or black or white to have inhabited the parent land of the 
supposititious original stock.” In an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, No. 3, for 15th June, 1865, pf. 257, ff., Professor Huxley dis¬ 
cusses the methods and results of ethnology; and inquires whether the 
problems presented by that science are to be determined by means of 
zoology, or philology, or history, or by any one of several other 
methods to which he refers. After stating the claims that have been 
put forward on behalf of philology, and quoting from an essay by the 
late August Schleicher, 60 who held that the natural classification of 
languages is also the natural classification of mankind, Pro; 1 . Huxley 
remarks, p. 260: “Without the least desire to depreciate the value of 
philology as an adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with 
Rudolphi, Desmoulins, Crawfurd, and others, its title to the leading 
position claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On 
60 Uebor die Bedentimg der Sprache fur die Naturgeschiehte der Menschen, 1853. 
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the contrary, it seems to me obvious that, though, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stuck of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot he held to prove that unity of stock, unless 
philologers are prepared to demonstrate that no nation can lose its 
language and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language.” And in. p. ’262 
he writes: u Thus we come, at last, to the purely zoological method, 
from which it is not unnatural to expect more than from any other, 
seeing that, after all, the problems of ethnology are simply those 
which are presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed 
animal he studies.” In a subsequent part of the same paper (p. 
273, f.) the writer—referring to the opinion that “the operation of 
the existing diversities of climate and other conditions on people so 
migrating, is sufficient to account for ail the diversities of mankind”— 
observes that he “can find no sufficient ground for accepting” it, and 
that he doubts “if it would ever have obtained its general currency 
except for the circumstance that fair Europeans are very readily 
tanned and embrowned by the sun.” To this he adds: “Hut I am 
not aware that there is a particle of proof that the cutaneous change 
thub dr ied can become hereditary, any more than the enlarged livers 
which plague our countrymen in India can be transmitted;—while 
there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Not only, in fact, are 
there such cases as those of the English families in Barbadoes, who 
have remained for six generations unaltered in complexion, but which 
are open to the objection that they may have received infusions of 
fresh European blood; but there is the broad fact, that not a single 
indigenous negro exists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi¬ 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra. 
No satisfactory explanation of these obvious difficulties lias been 
offered by the advocates of the direct influence of conditions. And 
as for the more important modifications observed in the structure of 
the brain, and in the form of the skull, no one has ever pretended to 
show in what way they can be affected directly by climate.” 

In a*lecture 81 printed in the periodical paper called “Nature,” of 


81 “ On the Forefathers of the English People.” 
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17th March, 1870, Prof. Huxley gives expression to similar views 
in opposition to the opinion that climate has any effect upon com¬ 
plexion. He writes: “There is no reason to think that climatul 
conditions have had anything whatever to do with this singular dis¬ 
tribution of the fair and the dark typos. Not only do tho dark Celtic- 
speakers of the Scotch Highlands lie live or six degrees farther north 
than the fair Black-foresters of Germany; but, to the north of all the 
fair inhabitants of Europe, in Lapland, thcro lives a race of people 
very different in their characters from the dark stock of Britain, 
but still having black hair, black eyes, and swarthy yellowish com¬ 
plexion 3.’ 7 

In the first quoted of these papers I)r. Huxley makes no reference 
to the particular' question of the origin of tho Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians; but in the lecture published in u Nature ” we find the fol¬ 
lowing passage, in which he refers to the 'immigration of Arians into 
India, and to their absorption in the main into the pre-existing popu¬ 
lation, from which it may be concluded that he regards the upper 
classes of the existing North Indian Hindus as partially of Arian blood, 
and ascribes their dusky complexion to the intermarriage of their 
ancestors with the darker tribes which were previously in occupation 
of tho country: “Hence, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
fair element of the Celtic-speaking population of these [i.e. the British] 
islands 1,900 years ago was simply the western fringe of that vast 
stock which can bo traced to Central Asia, and the existence of which 
on the confines of China in ancient times is testified by Chinese annal¬ 
ists. Throughout the central parts of the immense area which it 
covers, the people of this stock speak Aryan languages—belonging, 
that is, to the same family as the old Persian or Zend, and the Sanskrit. 
And they remain still largely represented among the Atfghans and the 
Siahposh on the frontiers of Persia on the ono hand, and of Hindostan 
on the other. But the old Sanskrit literature proves that the Aryan 
population of India came in from the north-west, at least 3,000 years 
ago. And in the Vedas these people portray themselves in characters 
which might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans, or the Goths. Un¬ 
fortunately there is no evidence whether they were fair-haired or not. 
India was already peopled by a dark-complexioned people more like 
the Australians than any one else, and speaking a group of languages 
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called Drawidian, They were fenced in tra the north by the barrier 
of the Himalaya-; but the Aryans poured from the plains of Central 
Asia over the Himalayas, into the great river basins of the Indus and 
the Ganges, whore they have been, in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existvng population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language, and a literature,” 

I add some remarks on this subject from the pen of an eminent philo- 
loger and orientalist in the North American lie view, No. 217, for Oct., 
1867, pp. 562, f. After asserting, in opposition to M, Oppert, “that the 
boundaries of Indo-European language have been approximately de¬ 
termined by the spread and migrations of a race,” he adds, u Of course 
every sound and cautions linguistic scholar is mindful that language is 
no absolute proof of descent, but only its probable indication, and that 
he is not to expect to discover, in modern tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that speak them have under¬ 
gone. Such a thing as a pure and unmixed race, doubtless, is not to 
be met with in the whole joint continent of Europe and Asia, whose 
restless tribes have been jostling and displacing one another for ages 
past. And especially in the case of a groat stock like the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, which has spread so widely from a single point over countries 
which were not before uninhabited, there must have been absorptions 
of strange peoples, as well as extrusions and exterminations; one frag ■ 
inent after another must have been worked into the mass of the ad¬ 
vancing race; and as the result of such gradual ^dilution, the ethnic 
character of some parts of the latter may, very probably, have been 
changed to a notable degree. These are the goneral probabilities of 
the case: how far we shall ever get beyond such an indefinite state¬ 
ment of them is at present very uncertain,” etc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments and considera¬ 
tions appears to be that the original San3krit*speaking Indians were 
derived from the same stock as the Iranians, the Greeks, and the 
Homans, although possibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 
most probably at a later period, they and their descendants have not 
remained free from an intermixture of alien blood. 
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Sect. Y. —Reasons fur supposing the Indian s and Persians in particular 
to have a common origin. 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist for 
c oncluding that the Indians and the Persians, or Iranians, were not 
only descended from the same original stock, but that they continued 
to form one community even alter the other kindred tribes had sepa¬ 
rated from them and migrated to distant regions. 

The first proof is the closer affinity which, as wo have already seen, 
subsists between the Zend, the language of the ancient Persians/ 2 and 
the Sanskrit. From the examples of resemblance both in roots and 
inflections which have been adduced in Section II., it is manifest that, 
upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly related to the Sanskrit, than 
either the Greek or the Latin are. It is true that in the lists of 
parallel words which have been thore brought forward, the parallel 
Zend words have been often omitted, while the Greek and Latin words 
have been adduced: but this does not arise from the Zend forms 
having had no existence, but either from their not having been dis¬ 
covered in any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible to me. Put the Zend words which have been brought for¬ 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer resem¬ 
blance to tho Sanskrit than either the corresponding Greek or Latin 
words do. I subjoin some further comparative lists of Zend and 
Sanskrit vocables to which tho Greek and Latin either offer no equiva¬ 
lents in form, or equivalents winch generally bear a much more dis¬ 
tant resemblance to the Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These 
lists, which contain a few repetitions, are the following:— 


I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, etc. 


Sanskrit. 
yehhyas 
y adi 63 
niithuna 
giribhyas 
ukta 
stri 
antar 
dufcarara 
gaus 


Zend. 
yaSibyo 
yedhi, yezi 
mithwan 
gairibyo 
aoklifca 
tftri 
antnrS 
d&turem 


English. 
to whom, 
if. 

a pair. 

to hills. 

spoken. 

woman. 

within. 

giver (acc.) 

cow. 


Sanskrit . 
kas, kd, kiin 
kva 

gharma 

vyitrahan, 

vpitraghna 

mantra 

pada 


Zend '. "" 
ko, ka, kat M 
kva 

g&r£ma 65 

vSrfcthrajan. 


English. 

I who (mas. 
tfem, neut.) 
where F 
warm. 

I slayer of 
< enemies, 


tfrithMgiiuyo j ^ 
■«*» 

pSdlia foot. 

52 For an account of the various old Iranian dialects,,, see Spiegel in Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Beitrage zur verg. Sprachf., ii. 6, ff., and App., note .Dr* 

' 63 In Greek, ci; in Latin, si. 64 In Latin, quis f quce } quod. 

65 In Greek, thermos. 
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Sanskrit. fiend, 
padunum padhanunm 

ap ap 

subhaclra hufMhri 

turya tuirya 

tritaya thrishva 

ehatush$haya ehathrushu 

atharvanara athravnnem 

usm&i ahmfii 

svar hvar# 

sva hva 

jihvii hizva 

sahasra hazanra 

m&hSntara mazaofttem 


ytiyam 
vuri 
tanu 
^ayanara 
sapta sin- 
ohavas 


yuzhem 

Vairi 

tanu 

dayan&'m 


English. 
feet (gen. pi.) 
water. 

(very good, of 
\ good lineage, 
fourth, 
three, a third, 
four, a fourth, 
priest (acc.). 
to him. 
heaven, sun. 
own. 
tongue, 
thousand, 
(great (acc. 

( masc.). 
you. 

water, sea. 
body. 

sleeping (acc.). 
of the 


ns 7 n „„. 


ilrya 

airya 

respectable. 

soma 

hdma 

moon-plant. 

anya 

anya 

other. 

vis va 

vfspa 

all. 

sarva 

haurva 

all. 

upaurn 

upama 

highest. 

ugra 

ughra 

vehement. 

teruna 

tauruna 

tender. 

savya 

havya 

left (side). 

rajishtha 

razista 

most straight. 

dura 

dQra 

far. 

nedish^a 

nazdista 

near. 

t'rila 

s'rlra 

beautiful. 

prathama 

friitema 

first. 

agra 

agbva 

first. 

pftrva 

paurva 

former. 

sy£v& 

b'yava 

black. 

kjris'a 

kere/a 

lean. 

sakyit 

hnkere$ 

one o. 

5vis 

uvish 

manifest. 

yuma 

y£raa 

twin. 

andba 

affdfio 

blind. 

anti mu 

antPma 

furthest, last. 

esha 

aesha 

this. 

atra 

athra 

hero. 

adhara 

adhara 

lower. 

arvan 

aurvant 

borso. 

spas' 

spas' 

spy, guardian. 

drishti 

darsti 

view. 

stuti 

s'tQiti 

praise. 

stotar 

s'taotar 

p raiser. 

stbuna 

s'tuna 

pillar. 

rath a 

ratha 

chariot. 

gftthfi 

gatha 

verse, poem. 

pitu 

pitn 

food. 

rai 

rai 

wealth,glitter. 

hiranya 

zoranya 

gold. 


Sanskrit. 


ah an 
sf arad 

asta, kshaya 

angushtha 

vana 

kas'yapa 

tamas 

bh&mi 

mesh a 

viiraha' 

ukshau 

ksbira 

ishu 

dh anvan 
bhdga 
bhakta 
sakhi * 
ojas 

kshattra 

vasa 

krishti 

prasna 

parrfhni 

dasta 

mushti 

grTva 

paflteu 

pars/u 

matsya 

parna 

parnin 

charnian 

as'ru 

afftsa 

vakshatha 

yakshma 

adhvan 

arthii 

anartha 

vyartha 

amyita 
dhiinya 
vis/ 
tiiyu 
garb ha 
putra 
auta 
kshudha 
gin, 
parvata 
vislm 
kanya 



fiemi. English. 

paes’anh form, 

azau day. 

s'ar&dha autumn, year, 

asta, khshaya house. 

thumb, finger, 
forest, tree, 
tortoise, 
darkness, 
earth, 
sheep, 
hoar, 
bull, 
milk, 
arrow, 
bow. 

lot, fortune, 
allotted, fate, 
friend, 
vigour. 

! royalty, king¬ 
dom, 
power. 

f P lo ?g w “i& 

question, 
heel, 
hand, 
fist, 
neck, 
dust, 
rib. 
fish. 

feather, wing, 
bird, 
hide, 
tear, 
part, 
increase, 
/consumption, 
t sickness, 
road. 

object, profit, 
useless, wrong. 
(vain, desecra- 
t tion. 
immortality, 
grain, 

people, tribe, 
thief, 
foetus, 
son. 
end. 
hunger. 

| mountain. 

poison, 
damsel. 


vadahh 

karsli 

frashna 

p&shna 

zai/ta 

musti 

griv& 

' pfifftfau 
pSrSsu 
masya 
par£na 
p&rSnin 
elmr&raan 
fUru 
asa 

vakhshatha 

yas'ka 

adhwan 

ar£tha 

anaretha 

vyar^tha 

ameretat 

dilna 

via' 

te.yu 

gar&wa 

puthra 

auta 

shudha 

gairi, 

paurvafca 

vis, visha 

kanyS 
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II.—VERBAL BOOTS AND FORMS. 


Sanskrit. 

raj 

jush 

rud 

ruh fiS 

rudh 

idh 

such 

. 


much 

mull* 1 

van 

van 

chi 

chi+vi 

dm 

ram 

gar feirati) 

gar ferinutO 

gar (fagarti) 

s’iksli 

ni 

var 

gam 

nam 

khan 

drub 

pas 

dvish 

(lb an 

ish 

kam 

su 

amar 

stha-fut 

kart 

da 

jar 

J 1 

bhT 

karsh 

bhaj 

pa 

putar 

tra 

tratar 

ush 

dab 


Zend. 

raz 

zush 

rud 

rud 

rud 

id 

^uch 

dar&h. 

much 

mugh 

van 

van 

chi 

chi+vi 

dru 

ram 

gar 

gar 

gar 

s'akhsh 

nl 

var 

gam 

n am 

kau 

druj 

pas' 

dvish 

dviin 

ish 

kam 

hu 

inar 

jita-Fuii 

kar£$ 

da 

zar 

j* 

bT 

kargsh, kash 
baz, bakhsh 
pa 

patar 
tbra 
thrutar 
ush 
daz 


English. 
to shine, 
to love, 
to weep, 
to grow, 
to stop, 
to kindle, 
to clow, 
to (fare, 
to loose, 
tfto bewilder, 
(be bewildered, 
to love, 
to smite, 
to sing, 
to gather, 
to distinguish, 
to run. 
to rest, 
to swallow, 
to praise, 
to awake, 
to learu. 
to lead, 
to cover, 
to go. 
to bond, 
to dig. 

to injure, lie. 
to bind, 
to hate, offend, 
to sound, 
to wish, 
to desire, 
to bring forth, 
to remember, 
to rise, 
to cut. 

to out, divide, 
to grow old. 
to conquer. 

| to fear, 

( frighten, 
to draw, 
fto divide, 

( bestow, 
to protect, 
protector, 
to deliver, 
deliverer. 

(to burn. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English, 

le 

isf 

to be powerful. 

bandh 

band 

to bind. 

badlmumi 

bftfidami 

I bind. 

d&d&rsa 

d&d&rgso, 

I saw. 

vah ami 

vazami 

I carry. 

vahati 

vazaiti 

bn carries. 

vahanti 

yaztfnti 

they earn;. 68 

vahantali 

vazento 

parrying (uom. 

bharati 

baraiti 

he carries. 

bharanti 

hartfnti 

they carry. 

pracliarati 

fracharaiti 

(he goes for- 
\ ward. 

vicharauti 

vTcharefiti 

they roam. 

bbavati 

havaiti 

he is. 

bhavanti 

jbavanti, 

(havaifiti 

jfchey are. 

bhavisliyan- 

tam 

jbQshyafitem 

about to be. 


he gives. 

I give, 
we give, 
he warns, 
jhe kindles or 
t lights. 

may 1 enjoin, 
f (aeo. fern. perf. 
jagoiushim jaghmushlm •' part, of gam, 
u togo ,f ) 


dadati 

dadaini 

diidm&si 

tupayati 

atiipayati 


dadhaiti 

dadhami 

dhd^mabi 

tfipayeiti 

utupaySifci 


pradeJayeyam frSdaetfaein 


stauti 

staumi 

studhi 

as taut 

hanti 

bantu 

jaj 

yajate 

yajumaho 

yajante 

pmiami 

prTmmasi 

veda 

veda 

vettha 

vidyat 

vidviln 

vindanti 

avami 


s'taoiti 
rftaomi 
(an) ft'tQidhi 
gftaot 
iainti 
jafvtu 
yhz 

yazaitS 
yazamaidS 
yazefitd 
afrTnami 
frmamahi 
vaeda 


I 


he praises. 

I praise, 
praise thou, 
nc praised, 
he kills, 
let him kill, 
to sacrifice, 
he sacrifices, 
we sacrifice, 
they sacrifice. 
I Jove, vow. 
we love. 

I know'. 


vafria, vaedha he knows. 


vashti 


voirfea 
vTdyat 
(vTdvfio, 
(vldhvao 
vindenti 
avarai 
khshayehi 
vasti 


thou knowesfc. 
he may know. 

| knowing, wise. 

they find. 

I protect, 
thou nilest. 
he desires. 


c6 Probably softened from an original form rudh. 

67 Probably from an original form mugh . 

68 In Justi’s Dictionary s.v. vat, 1 find a form vazadhyai, which would answer 
exactly to a vcdic Sanskrit form vahadhtmi , supposing the verb vah to form the 
infinitive in that way, which, however, is not the case. 
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Sanskrit. 
asmi 
asi 
asti 
Kfinti 
astu 69 
faxitu 

santam 


Zend. 

abmi 

ahi 

asti 

hefiti 

as'tu 

hefitu 

kefltem 


English. 

I am. 
thou art. 
ho is. 
they are. 
let him bo. 
let thorn be. 
(being (acc. 

I sing.), 


Sanskrit. Zend. 
Santa# heft to 

krinomi(vedic)kerenaomit 
krinoslii kerenuishi 

krinoti kerenaoiti 

krinvanfci kerenvaifiti 

kfigavSni k erenavani 

krinuhi korenuidhi 

akyiip>t kerenaot 


English. 
being (nom. 
Idol [pi.) 
thou dost, 
ho does, 
they do. 
may I do. 
do thou, 
he did. 


With the preceding lists should be compared the comparatm tables 
of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, as -well as of Sanskrit and Persian 
words given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, ff., which will contribute to 
supply their deficiencies. Many Persian words will be found in the latter 
tables (p. 220, ff.), which in form closely resemble the Sanskrit terms, 
having the same signification, while on the other hand there are in nu¬ 
merous instances no Greek or Latin terms which closely correspond to 
the some Sanskrit words both in sound and in sense. Row, if even the 
modern Persian language, notwithstanding the many modifications 
it lia- undergone from diverse influences throughout a long course of 
centuries, can still supply so large a number of words which so closely 
resemble the Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that the Zend, 
one of the forms of the early Persian (which was the ancient medium, 
or akin to the ancient medium, 70 through which the modern Persian 
derived all the Arian words which it possesses), must itself have con¬ 
tained a far larger number of words bearing a very much closer re¬ 
semblance to the Sanskrit, even although many of these may not he 
discoverable in any extant Zend texts. 

These views receive confirmation from the following remarks of 
Professor Muller in his “Last Results of the Persian Researches, ’ 
pp. Ill, 112:— 

“It is clear from his (M. E. Burnonffs ’works) and from Bopp’s 
valuable remarks in liis Comparative Grammar, that Zend in its gram¬ 
mar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
language. Many Zend words can be re-translated into Sanskrit simply 

69 Greek esto. 

70 I learn from Prof. Kern of Leyden’s recent dissertation on the antiquity of 
castes (Indische Theoriecn oyer do Standenyerdeeling, Amsterdam, 1.871), that he 
has “ already on another occasion shown that the Neo-Persian does not descend 
directly from the old-Persian of the Achtemenids®, but is a dialect occupying a place 
intermediate between the. West and East Iranian languages/’ No further reference 
is given to the place where this essay is to be found. 






INDIANS AND PERSIANS CALL THEMSELVES ARYAS. 



by changing the Zend into their corresponding forms in Sanskrit. . . . 
Where Sanskrit differs in words or grammatical peculiarities from the 
northern members of the Arian family, it frequently coincides with 
Zend. The numerals are the same in all these languages up to 100. 
The name for thousand, however (sahasra) is peculiar to Sanskrit, and 
does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except in Zend, 

where it becomes hmanra .These facts are full of historical 

meaning; and with regard to Zend and Sanskrit, they prove that these 
two languages continued together long after they were separated from 
the common Indo-European stock.” 

The second argument in support of the proposition I have under¬ 
taken to prove is, that both of the nations in question, viz., the Indians 
and the Persians, apply to themselves, in their earliest written records, 
the same name of Ary as. 

The Yedas are, as I have already shown, the oldest of all the Indian 
books. They are, therefore, not only the most authentic source of in¬ 
formation in regard to the earliest language of the Indians, but there 
is every probability that they would preserve more distinct and exact 
traces of their primeval history than wc find in the other STistras, 
which were composed at a later period, when the most genuine tra¬ 
ditions of th‘e origin of the race had been obscured and corrupted. 
From the Vedio hymns accordingly it does, in fact, appear more dis¬ 
tinctly than from any other of the Indian writings, that the progenitors 
of the Hindus were originally called Aryas. We find this name ap¬ 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians (in 
contradistinction to the Hasyus, who appear to have been a people of 
a different race, and to have been settled in India before the Aryas), 
in such passages of the Yedas as the following: Rigveda i. 51, 8, 
“ Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus; chastizing 
those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer." 
R. Y. i. 103, 3, “Indra, thunderer, who knowest [both], hurl thy 
shaft against the Dasyu, and augment the might and glory of the 
Arya.” 71 

By means of this word Arya, then, we are able to connect the early 
Hindus with the early Persians. For, .first, it appears that in ancient 
times the Medes also (who were eventually included in one empire 


' l The original passages, with many other similar ones, will be cited farther on. 
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MEDES CALLED ARIANS ACCORDING TO HERODOTUS. 


with the Persians ) 72 "bore the name of Arlans. This is clear from the 
following passage of the ancient Greek historian Herodotus, who narrated 
the wars of the Greeks and Persians. In the seventh book of his history, 
sect. 62, we have the following statement:—’ E/caXeovro he nrdXat irpos 
vramcov "Apior airiKopi»ivvpi Se MySefys 7% KoX^lhos e£ AO^vemf 
€9 tov 9 'Apiov 9 rovrov 9 , fiereftaXov /cal ovroi to ovvofxa • aurol 8 e 
jrepl <r<f)€ 63 V cohe Xeyovct MijSoil “ They (the Medes) were formerly 
called Arians by all. But when the Colchian Medea arrived among 
these Arians from Athens, they also changed their name. The Medians 
say these things of themselves.” A nation or tribe bearing the name 
of Arians is mentioned by Herodotus in sect. 66 of the same hook, 
* A pioi he r o^ocat p,ev ecr/cevaa/aevoi Tjaav Mrjhc/co'icn, to, he aXXa Kara 
7 rep Bd/CTpuu' Apccov Sc VpX e Surdfivt)?* u The Arii were armed with 
Median bows, but in other respects like the Bactrians. The Arii were 
commanded by Sisamnes.” These last mentioned Arians appear to have 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Herat. (See Bahr’s Herod, iii. 93, and 
vii. 62.) A tribe beariug a similar name is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with tho Parthians, Choras- 
ruians, and SogdiaDS: TIdpOoc h& /cal Xopda/xtot /cal $oyhoi re /cal 
*Apeioi t piafcoaca rdXavra (iii. 93). The same people are men¬ 
tioned by'Arrian (iii. 8 , 4) as forming part of the army of Darius: 
'SaTiftaptyin }9 Se 6 'Apeicov crarpaTT??9 ' A pelov<> rp/e, The Arizanti 
are specified, Herod, i. 101, as one of the seven Median tribes. In 
Herodotus we further find several proper names which are compounded 
with the word Arius; thus, vii. 67, the commander of the Kaspians 
is called Ariomardus. In the 78th chapter of the same book, another 
person of the same name, and son of Darius, is mentioned. In other 


72 On the mutual relations of tho Medes and Persians the following remarks are 
made by Mr. Rawlinsou, in his Herodotus, vol. i. p. 401: ‘‘That tho Medes were 
a branch of the great Arian family, closely allied both in language and religion 
to the Pemaus, another Arian tribe, seems now to he generally admitted. The 
statement of Herodotus with regard to the original Median appellation, combined 
with the native traditions of the Persians which brought their ancestors from Aria, 
would, perhaps, alone suffice to establish this ethnic affinity. Other proofs, however, 
are not wanting. The Medes are invariably called Arians by the Armenian writers; 
and Darius Hystaspes, in the inscription upon his tomb, declared himself to be ‘ a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.’ Thus it appears that 
the ethnic appellative of Arian appertains to the two nations equally; and there is 
every reason to believe that their language and religion were almost identical.” 
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ON THE 1NDO-GERMANIC RACE. 



passages of tlio same writer and other ancient authors (viz. Xenophon, 
Polybius, Arrian, and Quintus Curtius), such names as Ariabignes, Aria- 
ram nos, Ariaees, Aria i us, Arimazes and Ariarathes (= Aryaratha), are 
assigned to Persians. The word v Apiov , which occurs in the ancient 
Greek dramatist JEschylus, Ckoephoroi, verse 423 (eKO^ra Koyyov 
*Apcov , etc., “I have ckaunted a Persian dirge”), is interpreted by 
the scholiast on the passage as equivalent to Tlepac/cbv, ‘‘ Persian.” 

But, further, it is not only in the Greek authors that we find the 
name of Aria.us applied to the Modes or Persians; in the most ancient 
books of the Zoroastrian religion also, which are composed in tho Zend 
language, the same word, as a designation of the early Persians, is of 
frequent occurrence. I give, in a somewhat abridged form, Professor 
Spiegel's abstract of the evidence which exists of the common origin of 
tho Indians and Persians, as tlie most recent and complete of which I am 
aware. (See his translation of tho A vesta, vol. i. Introduction, pp. 4, ff.) 
One part of this evidence is their common name of Arya. 

“Ethnography, supported by her two handmaids, physiology and 
philology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single race (the 
Indo-Germanic) has spread its branches over the whole space from 
India to the most westerly point of Europe. The most highly gifted 
and civilized nations, both of the ancient and modem world, are all 
derived from this stock; viz., the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps also the Celts. All these nations 
axe branches of one single original family, whose abodes have not yet 
been certainly determined, and perhaps will never be ascertained in a 
way to preclude all dispute; but it is probable that, in the earliest 
times, all these races dwelt together as one people, on the elevated *■ 
table-land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, arc events 
which lie anterior to all history. Faint indications of the degree of 
culture possessed by these tribes before their separation may be derived 
from the terms for particular conceptions which have remained com¬ 
mon to them all; and the amount of their knowledge is not to be 
estimated too low. If the state had not been organized by them, 
the family, at least, had been already regulated, as is proved by the 
community of the words designating relationships. We find names 
common to them for the different kinds of cattle, and for different 
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implements of husbandry. Their conceptions of the gods, on the con¬ 
trary, seem to have continued to be of the most general character . 73 

“ But in addition to this possession by the whole Indo-Germanic 
race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship between 
single members of this family. This closer relationship is to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact, that some of these races continued to live together 
even after the others had separated from them. Thus, for example, 
the Greeks and Romans have much that is common to both in their 
languages and in their ideas, which cannot be explained by their 
original relationship. Rut in no instance is this affinity more striking 
or intimate than between the Indians and the Persians. These two 
, branches must have lived long together after quitting their common 
cradle, as is clearly proved by linguistic and mythological considera¬ 
tions. The three dialects of ancient Persian with which we are ac¬ 
quainted, viz., that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the second 
part of the Ya&m, and the language of the remaining portions of the 
Avesta, have all such a close affinity to the oldest Indian language, 
the Sanskrit, as exhibited in the Yedas, that they might almost be all 
called dialects of one and the same language* Other grounds, par¬ 
ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in proof 
of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adhered long to each 
other. It is of especial importance that they both call themselves by 
the same name. Arya, signifying 1 honourable, J in ordinary speech, 
and derived from arya, which means 4 lord ; iu the Yedas, is the most 
usual and the most ancient name of the Indian peoplo. (II. V. i. 61, 8, 
and Samaveda, i. 1, 1, 5, 3.) Among the Indians the term Mlechha, 
which denotes an impure barbarian, is the opposite of Arya. The 
same is the case among the Persians. According to the Persian laws 
of euphony, drya had to be changed to airya, a name which the Per¬ 
sians long applied to themselves, and out of which the more modern 

73 See Kuhn’s Dissertation in Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 321, ff. The elaborate work of 
M. Adolphe Pictet, above quoted (pp. 258,266, ft), has for its object to discover, by a 
comparison of the primitive words common to all the Arian nations, what was their 
original and common country, and what tho condition of the parent nation as 
regarded its civilization and its intellectual and religious culture before the aeparation 
of the several branches. The first volume, relating to the ethnography, geography, 
and natural history of tho country, appeared in 1859; and tho second, treating of the 
material civilization, the social condition, tnd the intellectual, moral, and religious 
life of the Ary as, was published in 1863. 
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IrSn has arisen; a name, too, with which Herodotus had become 
acquainted. To this word airya, another word, anairya, non-iranic, 
is opposed. 

“It is, however, established that this original Arian race, from 
which, at a later period, the Indiana and Persians separated themselves, 
cannot have lived as one community either in India or in Persia. We 
must regard it ns demonstrated that the Indians who spoke Sanskrit 
were not autochthonous in Hindustan. The oldest seats of the 
Indians of which we find any mention made aro to be placed in the 
Pan jab. In the First Fargard of the Vendidad, verse 7*5, a country 
called Hapta Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the Vedas 
havo explained this name. In the Vedic hymns we find the name 
Sapta-Sindhuvas, the seven rivers, still employed to designate the 
countiy of the Indians. 74 From the Parjjab, the Indians, as their later 
books testily, advanced further towards the east; first, as far as tho 
Sarasvatf ; after which, they spread themselves over the whole of 
northern India; and only at a Into period into the south of the 
peninsula. The Persian legends couduct us with the same distinct¬ 
ness to a primeval country in the north.’* 

Wo shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire what 
were the primeval seats of the Arians. In the mean time, I revert to 
the affinities of the Persians and Indians. 

The third proof of this which I have to adduce is, the coincidences 
which are discoverable in tho ancient mythologies of the two nations. 
On this subject, Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 6, ff.:— u Wo have 
already said that the different brauclies of the Arian family had but 
few words in common connected with theology. Tho most widely 
diffused term is the general designation of God as 'the shining,’ 
formed from the ancient root, * div’ or ‘dyu* 1 to shine.* From this is 
derived the Sanskrit Meva,’ the Latin hleus,* the Lithuanian hlievas/the 
German ‘zio’and *tyr, J the Greek Zevs, and also Jupiter from 'Hiespiter.* 
The old Persian 1 daeva’ belongs to the same root, but has (on what 
grounds we shall presently discover) a somowhat different signification. 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to be found between 


74 Spiegel, Avesta, yol. i. p. 60, note 3. 
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particular branches of the Indo-Gcrmanic family, aa between the 
Greeks and Romans, and especially between the Indians and 
Persians. A number of personages found in the Veda correspond in 
name with others in the Avesta, and must originally hare been com¬ 
pletely identical, though in the course of events, it has naturally 
occurred that this similarity has become more or less effaced. One 
personage whoso identity was the first to attract attention, is the 
Tama of the Indians [the son of Yivasvat], the Yima of the Persians 
j who is the son of Vlvahhvant]. In the Yedae and Gpanishads we 
already meet with Yama as the king of the dead. He inhabits a 
particular world, where he has assembled the immortals around him. 
Among the ancient Indians his world is not a place of terrors, but its 
expanse ; are full of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, ard 
rapture.’ 5 In Iran, Yima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule 
thore was neither death nor sickness. After he has for some time con¬ 
tinued to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to withdraw 
with his attendants to a more contracted space, on account of tho 
calamities which threaten the world. Here lies, according to my view, 
the point of connexion between the two legends. The Indian regards 
Yama simply as the king of the dead, or, at least, of tho blessed: the 
Persian limits the numbor of the blessed to a determinate number, 
who are selected to live with Yima. 

“ A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, who 
also occurs in the Vedas, is Thraetaono, the'descendant of Athwya, 
the FrOdun, or Feridun of a later period, with whom the Trita of the 
Veda is connected. Trita is the son of Aptya, and, according to the 
Vedic accounts, be fights with a serpent, and smites a three-headed 
, dragon with seven tails, and liberates the cattle. Quite similarly, 
Thraetaono destroys a pestilent serpent with three heads, three girdles, 
six tails, and a thousand powers. 

“A third personage, who can be pointed out in both the Indian 
and Persian mythology, is Sama Keresa.4pa, the man of heroic temper 
and the same as the Kri4asva of the Indians, who, it is true, has not 
yet been discovered in the Veda, but who was known to tbo Indian 

15 g ep R,v. ix. 113, 7-11, quoted by Roth in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, iv. 426, ft'. The original passage will bo given in the App. note E. 
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grammarian Panini, and is frequently named in the Puranas as a war¬ 
like fishi. (Ramay. i. 23, 12, Schleg.; i. 31, 10, Gorres.) 

“To these three personages may now bo added a fourth, Kava Us, 
or the Kavya U^anas of the Vedas. This is the person called Kaus at 
a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, the stories of 
Kava Us are so few and so brief, that I can scarcely venture to indi¬ 
cate their connexion more in detail, (See Weber Vaja.-S. Spec. H. 
68, note.) 

“In addition to this identity of personages, we find also that the 
Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in common. 
We shall hero only mention two, though a closer examination of the 
Persian liturgy will no doubt bring others to light. The first is the 
Soma or Homo offering. (See also vol. ii. of Spiegel’s A vesta, p. 69.) 
In both the Indian and tho Persian religions, soma, or haoma, which is 
identical with it, is the name of a plant, the juice of which is pressed 
out and drunk, with certain religious forms; and in both religions 
Soma is also a god. 76 Soma and Haoma have also a great number of 
epithets common to them, which clearly show how short a period had 
elapsed since the Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had 
become separated from each other.” 

The Indians and Persians have also at least one of their deities in 
common, viz., Mitra. 

“In tho Veda, (says Dr. F. Windischmann, Mithra, pp. 54, 56, 
and 63) Mitra occurs as tho son of Aditi (boundless space), and 
hence parallel with the sun, and stands almost always inseparably 
associated with Vanina. He appears to belong to a race of gods who 
are already disappearing, and has resigued a portion of his functions 
to ludra. In the Veda Mitra is the light, while Varuna is to be 
understood of the sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connexion 
cf Mitra and Varuna in the Veda is analogous to that of Mithra and 
Vay u in the Zend texts. Mithra is thus an ancient national god of 
the Arians; aud the character under which he is represented in the 
Zend A vesta has many points of resemblance to the Vedie Mitra, 
though it has also essential differences of Zoroastriau origin. Arya- 
mnu, who is to be understood of the sun, appears, in R.Y, i. 36, 4, 

75 See Windischmann, Ueber den Somacultus dor Arier: and App. note F. 
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and elsewhere, along with. Mtra and Yaruna. His name signifie 
companion or friend, and he also occurs in the Zend texts.” 77 

I proceed with my quotation from Professor Spiegel’s Introduction, 
i. 8: Secondly, “The reception of neophytes into the sacred society 
is performed among both peoples, the Persians and the Indians, by 
investing them, with a girdle or thread. In the case of a Brahman 
the investiture is to be performed in the eighth year after his birth 
or conception, in the case of a Kshatriya in the eleventh, and of a 
Yai^ya in the twelfth. But the period of investiture for a Brahman 
has not finally expired till his sixteenth year, for a Kshatriya till his 
twenty-second, or for a Yaisya till his twenty-fourth. 78 After the 
investiture, the teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Vedas, 
and in the rites of purification. (Mami, ii. 69; Yftjiiavalkya, i. 15.) 
Tip to his seventh year the Parsec is incapable of doing any evil; and 
if he does anything wrong, the blame of it falls on his parents. In 
India he is invested with the Kosti or sacred girdle in his seventh 


-7 Professor Spiegel, in his note fco the ‘22nd Far gar d, vol. i. p. 266, says of the 
last-named god,—“ It is to be lamented that the god who is here designated by the 
name of Airyama occurs but seldom, and is but briefly noticed in the Avesta; for lie 
is unquestionably the ancient Indo-Gornianie deity, who is mentioned in the Vedns 
under the name of Aryaman bat subsequently, on matmer consideration, retracted 
this opinion. In Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Vergl. Sprachf. i. 131, ff., he 
says: “ I have in my note on Vend. xxii. 23 (p. 266), regarded the Airyama of the 
last chapter as the Vcdie Aryaman. This comparison is only in part correct. It is 
true that, letter for letter, Airyama is the Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the pho¬ 
netic affinity cannot be doubted. It does not, however, follow that the signification 
mus* therefore bo the same. If, as is supposed by many, the Iranians had issued 
from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture of the Indians, as exhibited 
in the Vedas, had been the basis of theirs, this assumption would be less questionable. 
But according to my view such if not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
took place before (though, perhaps, not long before) the Vedic period. The question 
thus arises whether—supposing both nations to have already had the word Aryaman 

_ve aro to assume that the conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. 

Tho word occurs in several places in the second part of the Yastiia, where, however, 
the context does not justify us in explaining it as a proper Tjarne.” Spiegel then, 
goes on to state his opinion that in the last chapter of the Vendidad Airyama is not 
to ho understood of a god, but merely as denoting a particular prayer in which that 
word occurs, and which Ahum Mazda discovers to he .more efficacious in. healing 
sickness than another sacred text to which he had first had recourse. 

7 e Asvalayaua Gyihya-Sutra, i. 20:— Aahtame varshe brdhmanam upanctyed 
garbhashtame va | ekddtfse Jcahatriyam dradase vailyam | 5 shodasdd brahmanasya 
anatltah kdlah a dvavimstit kshatriyusya d chaturviihidd vaisyaaya — atah urddhmm 
patiia-ddvitrikdh bkavunti | 
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year; among the Parsees who live in Kir man, the ceremony is post¬ 
poned till the tenth year. Prom the seventh to the tenth year, half 
the blame of the off.mens which the child commits falls upon his 
parents. With his tenth year the hoy, according to the view of the 
Bavaets, enters formally into the community of the Parsees; according 
to other books, the fifteenth year appears to be that in which he is 
admitted into religions fellowship. 

1 < All these traces of a common development which we have just 
pointed out between the Indians end the Persians have their origin, 
of course, in a pre-historical period, when both nations lived together 
undivided. Traces can also be discovered which lead to the conclusion 
that the separation of these two races was occasioned, in part at least, * 
by religious causes. 79 Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the 
highest god of the Persians, was, under the designation of Asura,* 9 
reckoned among evil Bpirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devas of the Indians have, under the 
name of Daevas, been transformed into evil spirits and allies of Angra 
Mainyus; that Indra, the highest god of the earliest Hinduism, is, in 
like raannnor, banished to hell; and .that Sarva occurs as an evil 
spirit, while the Indians have considered this name worthy to be a 
designation of tfiva, one of the throe highest deities of the later 
form of their religion. 81 The conjecture is therefore not unnatural 

79 in his second volume, however, Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject, the 
following reservation :—>* In the first volume I have alluded to a religious aliena¬ 
tion ; but too much importance is not to be ascribed to this view, and no adven¬ 
turous hypotheses should be built upon it. Even without the assumption of a, ; 
religious 'dienation, it is quite conceivable how gods, who were held iu honour by 

the one people, should be degraded to the infernal regions by the other. 

That which gives probability to the assumption of an actual alienation between the 
Indians and the Iranians on account of their religious conceptions, is the fact that 
the number of these opposing conceptions is not inconsiderable,” pp. civ. cx. ^ On 
the same subject Dr. Justi writes in the introduction to his Handbook of the Zend 
Language, p. v “ The nature-religion dorived from the primeval days of the Avian 
race vanished before the new doctrine (of Zaratushtm), and its deities shared the 
fate of so many heathen divinities, which Christianity thrust down into hell.” 

so “Derived from asu =• prajna, ‘wisdom,’ in the Nighantus, The word asura 
has also a good sense in Vcdic Sanskrit; it means mrveshdm pramduh. Comp. 
Savana on R.V. xxxv. 7, 10.” Compare my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Veda ” in the Journal R.A.S. for 1866, p. 376, ff., and Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 

8.V. jd.SUTCl. 

si See. however, the fifth volume of this work, p. 121, where it is stated, on the 
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that religious differences may have been one of the grounds of separa¬ 
tion. Still, even after their separation, the Indians and Persians did 
not remain without some knowledge of each other's progress. They 
were not too far separated to render tliis possible ; and the Vendidad 
(i. 74) still shows an acquaintance with India under the name of 
Hapta-Hendu, i.c. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the seven rivers, 
which was a designation of the Vedic India,’’ 

On the same subject Professor Muller remarks: “ Still more striking 
is the similarity between Persia and India in religion and mythology. 
Gods unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under the 
same names in Sanskrit and Zend; and the change of some of the 
most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil spirits in Zend 
only serves to strengthen the conviction that wo have here the usual 
traces of a schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.” (Last Results of Persian Researches, p. 112; “ Chips,’’ 


i. 88.) 

From the three-fold argument above stated,—drawn (1st) from the 
striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, (2nd) from the 
common name of Arya, applied to themselves by both the Indians 
and the Iranians, and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion 
and mythology of these two nations,—I conceive that a powerful con¬ 
firmation is derived to the conclusion which I have -been endeavouring 
to establish, namely, the common origin of all the nations to which 
the name of Indo-European has been applied. If even from philo¬ 
logical considerations alone we arc entitled to assume the descent of 
the Italians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romans, from the same common 
ancestors, our general conclusion is greatly strengthened when we can 
(in the case of two of these nations) add to the arguments founded 
on language, the further evidence derivable from community of name, 
and, to a certain extent, of tradition and of mythology. 


authority of Professor Spiegel, that the materials afforded by the Zend books are not 
sufficient to afford a basis lor auy positive conclusions in reference to the god Andra, 
and his relation to the Yodic Indra. See also the note in the same page. 
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Sect, YI.— TVas India the primitive country of the Aryan and Indo- 
European races? 

As we have been led by the preceding investigation to conclude (l) 
that the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin languages must 
all have had a common origin \ (2) that the races also who employed 
these several languages were all branches, moro or less pure, of one 
great family; and (3) that consequently the ancestors of these differ¬ 
ent brunches must at one time have lived together as one nation in one 
country:— we have now to determine, if possible, what that country was. 
First, then, was India the common cradle of the Indo-Germariic races, 
and did the other branches of that great family all migrate westward 
from Hindustan, while the Indo-Arians remained in their primeval 
abodes? or, secondly, are we to assume some other country as the point 
from which the several sections of the race issued forth in different 
directions to the various countries which they eventually occupied ? 

Mr, A. Curzon maintains 82 the first of these two theories, viz., that 
India was the original country of the Arian family, from which its 
* different branches emigrated to the north-west, and in other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign to the 
soil of India, which they are presumed to have invaded and conquered, 
imposing their religion and institutions on the Bo-called aborigines, is 
rejected by him as one founded on very insufficient data, and as resting 
on no well-established historical grounds. He thinks that it is a course 
opposed to the evidence of facts based on the results of comparative 
philology to maintain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, 
destitute of written records, traditional religious system, or well-defined 
institutions, can be more ancient than the Arian Hindus, the possessors 
of an early civilization. These rude tribes may, in his opinion, have 
sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, under the name of 
Ffekas, Hunas, etc., are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having in¬ 
vaded India, and who, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the 
hills and forests of Hindustan. 

Reviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in which 
the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curzon infers (1) that they 
could not have entered from the west, because it is clear that the 
people who lived in that direction were descended from these very 
« Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvi. pp. 172 200. 
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Arians of India;—such descent being proved by the fact that the oldest 
forms of their language have been derived from the Sanskrit (to which 
they stand in a relation analogous to that in which the Pali and 
Prakrit stand), and by the circumstance that a portion of their 
mythology is borrowed from that oi the Indo-Arians, Nbr (2) could 
the Arians, in his opinion, have entered India from the north or north¬ 
west, because we have no proof from history or philology that there 
existed any civilised nation with ’ a language and religion resembling 
theirs which could have issued from either of those quarters at that 
early period and have created the Indo-Arian civilization. It was 
equally impossible (3) that the Arians could have arrived in India 
from the east, as the only people who occupied the countries lying in 
that direction (the Chinese) are quite different in respect of language, 
religion, and customs from the Indians, and have no genealogical rela¬ 
tions with them. In like manner (4) the Indians could not have 
issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-east, as, independently 
of the great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the same ethnical diffi¬ 
culty applies to this hypothesis as to that of their Chinese origin. 
And (5) the Indians cannot be of Semitic or Egyptian descent, because 
the Sanskrit contains no words of Semitic origin, and differs totally in 
structure from the Semitic dialects, with which, on the contrary, the 
language of Egypt appears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (6) “ no 
monuments, no records, no tradition of the Arians having ever origi¬ 
nally occupied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the south¬ 
west of the Himalayan chain, hounded by the two seas defined by Manu 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who are known 
to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be found in India. ,r 
Mr. Curzon (7) regards as illogical the inference, that because .tho 
Arians spread at an early period to the south of India, as they did also 
to the west and north-west, they must have originally issued from sornq 
unknown region to invade and conquer India itself. In the same way, 
he urges, it might he argued that the Romans invaded Italy from some 
unascertained quarter {instead of springing from one region of Italy), 
because they extended their dominion to the south, as well as in other 
directions. In explanation of their movements, ho quotes the passage 
of Mann, ii. 17, ff. (which will be hereafter given at length), and 
assumes, in accordance with the indications which it affords., that the 
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earliest seat of Indian civilization was in Brahmavartta; and that the 
Arians, as they increased in numbers and advanced in social progress, 
gradually moved forward to the central region called Madhyade^i, and 
eventually to Arya vartta, the tract between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, extending from the eastern to the western sea. Mr. Curzon 
admits the existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz., the 
Tnmulian in the south, which he conceives may have been in course of 
formation contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian com mum. y 
in the north; though he thinks that there is nothing to indicate that 
the Tamulians, or the hill tribes, or any other indigenous race, were 
ever in possession of Aryavartta (the country north ol the "t indhyr. / 
before its occupation by the Arians. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that all the languages of 
the Arlan family have been framed from a Sanskrit basis, and are only 
modified and corrupted forms of wbat was once the original tongue of 
the Arian race of India) is therefore the following, viz., that either 
(1) the nations whose speech is derived from Sanskrit have sprung 
from the gradual dispersion of the ancient Arian race of India, such 
dispersion being occasioned by political or religious causes, issuing in 
the expulsion from India of the defeated parties, and their settlement 
in different unoccupied countries chiefly to the westward; or (2) that 
the Arians invaded the countries to the west and north-west of India, 
and conquered the various tribes inferior to themselves, who were 
there in possession, imposing upon them their own institutions and 
language. Of these two alternative suppositions, he conceives the 
latter to have the greater probability in its favour. As regards the 
time when the Arian advance in a westerly direction took place, 
he thinks that “it was subsequently to their extension over this 
territory [the Dcklinu] and its occupation, which may be regarded 
as the third era, in their history, when the Arians had attained an 
advanced state of civilization, when the Vedas had boon composed, and 
a national system of religion established; when the Brahtnanical hier¬ 
archy had been formed, the Arian tongue cultivated, and codes of 
law compiled; when tribes bad separated under particular princes, and 
founded different governments iu various parts of the country; when 
religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmanical sects had in¬ 
creased, political dissensions and civil war had spread their effects— 
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that the migrations in a westerly and north-westerly direction which 
terminated in the extension of the Arian tongue over the geographical 
zone/’ [including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, Phrygia, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, etc. etc. ], which he had t{ pointed out, took place.’ 7 

I have stated the opinion of Mr. Curzon on this question, together 
with his arguments, in considerable detail, as it represents the view to 
which the Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as the most reasonable 
(see above, p. 269); and it is therefore only fair that all that can 
be urged in, its behalf should he fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, I shall adduce the state¬ 
ment given by Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, voh L, p. 95, if., 1st 
edition) on the same subject. It will be seen that after reviewing the 
arguments on both sides, this distinguished author leaves it undecided 
whether the Hindus sprang from a country external to Hindustan, or 
were autochthonous. 

“ On looking back to the information collected from the Code [of 
Mann] we observe the three twice-born classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a servile and 
degraded condition. Yet It appears that there are cities governed by 
Sudra kings, in which Brahmins are advised not to reside (chap, 
iv. 61), and that there are ‘whole territories inhabited by Sudras, 
overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins 7 (chap. viii. 22). 
The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell in the 
country between the Bimawat and the Yindya Mountains, from the 
eastern to the western ocean. But though the three chief classes are 
confined to this tract, a Sudra distressed for subsistence may dwell 
where he chooses (chap, ii. 21-24). It seems impossible not to con¬ 
clude from all this that the twice-born men were a conquering people; 
that the servile class were the subdued aborigines; and that the in¬ 
dependent Sudra towns were in such of the small territories, into 
which Hindostan was divided, as still retained their independence, 
while the whole of the tract beyond the Yindya Mountains remained 
as yet untouched by the invaders, and impenetrated by tbeir religion. 
A doubt, however, soon suggests itself whether the conquerors were 
a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; or 
whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the native 
states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped their 
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fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the advantages of 
the society to themselves. 

11 The different appearance of the higher classes from the Sudras, 
which is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners; but without entirely denying this argument (as far at least 
as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas), we must advert to some 
considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

“The class most unlike the Brahmins are the Chandalas, who are 
nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, and who 
might have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their caste, they are 
prevented mixing with any race but their own . 83 Difference of habits 
and employments is, of itself, sufficient to create as great a dis¬ 
similarity as exists between the Brahmin and the Sudra; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribute to keep 
up and to increase such a distinction, 

“It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code [of 
Manu], nor, I believe, in the Yedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, or to 
a knowledge of more than the name of any country out of India- 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which 
is fixed the habitation of the gods. 

“The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of the 
"West leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used; but it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the time, which 
might have been in so early a stage of their society as to prevent its 
throwing any light on the history of the individual nations. To say 
that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even 
contrary to analogy; for emigration and civilization have not spread 
in a circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could the central 
point be, from which a language could spread over India, Greece, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched? 

83 [See the first volume of this work, 2nd edition, p. 481, and Maiiu x. 12, there 
quoted. It is clear, however, that we are not to take these accounts of the formation 
of the different castes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was fully 
developed, and in the interest of its defenders, as furnishing the true history of their 
origin. See I&ssen, Ind. Ant., let ed., i. 407, and 2nd ed., pp. 485, f.~-J. M.] 
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u The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what¬ 
ever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any country but their 
present one; and as little for denying that they may have done so 
before the earliest trace of their records or traditions.” 84 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to explain how he thinks castes may 
have originated. 

Sect. YII .—Central Asia the cradle oftheAriam: opinions of Schlegel, 
Lassen , Benfey , Muller , Spiegel, Renan , and Pictet, 

These views of Mr. Curzon, of which I have given a summary in 
the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of European 
scholars. A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Miiller, Weber, Both, 
Spiegel, llenan, and Pictet, however differing on other points, all 
concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians, as well as of the other 
branches of the I ndo-Germanic race, is to be sought tor in some 
country external to India. 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of these 
eminent authors; and shall finish with a summary of the arguments 
which seem to carry most weight in favour of the conclusion which 
they have adopted. 

The first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, who, 
in an essay “On the Origin of the Hindus,” 65 systematically discusses 
the question under consideration in all its bearing. He treats of the 
migratory movements of ancient nations, of the traditions of the 
Hindus regarding their own origin, of tho diversities of races, of the 
physiological character of the Hindus and of the indigenous Indian 
tribes, of the hearing of comparative philology on the history of 
nations, on the relations of the Arian languages to each other, and 
finally deduces the results to which he is led by the convergence of 
all these various lines of investigation. As I have already treated 
at length of some of these subjects, I shall only cite two passages, 
the first of which furnishes a reply to Mr. Curzon’s argument against 

84 See Appendix, note O. 

85 JDe r Origtm dm Hindoos, published originally in tho second volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society qf Literature, London, 1834; and reprinted in his 
j Essais Lit Ur air et ILutoriques, Bonn, 1842. 
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the immigration of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from 
the absence of any national tradition to that effect. It is as follows: 

“ In inquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into the route 
by which, and the period at which, they hare travelled to their present 
abodes, we are naturally tempted, first of all, to interrogate the popular 
tradition on these points: but if' we do so, it may easily happen that 
either no answer at all, or a false one, will be obtained. An illiterate 
people, ignorant of writing, which has adopted a stationary life, a,.ter 
a long and arduous migration,' might, after a few centuries, easily lose 
all recollection of its change of habitation: or, if certain vestiges of 
such a change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
circumstanced to indicate with precision the point of departure; as 
for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents an>l 
of seas would be necessary. It has often happened that tribes in a 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by necessity, or to 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost that such tribes could 
do might be to direct their journey with tolerable exactness according 
to the four cardinal points: shaping their course so as to avoid any 
unexpected difficulties which might arise, they would suffer themselves 
to be guided by chance; and their only measure of distance would be 
the fatigue and the duration of their march.” (Essais, p. 444.) 

The following is the passage in which Scblegel sums up the results 


of his researches:— 

“If we admit (and it is my conviction that the more deeply the 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will the conclusion appear) 
that the derivation of the [Indo-European] languages from one common 
parent justifies the inference that the nations who spoke them also 
issuod from one common stock; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
belonged to one sole natioD, which became divided and subdivided as 
its expansion proceededthe question naturally arises, what was the 
primeval seat of that parent nation ? It is nowise probable that the 
migrations which hnve peopled so largo a part of the globe should 
have commenced at its southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards the north-west. On the contrary, 
every thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out irom a 
central region in divergent directions. According to this supposition, 
the distances which the colonists would have to traverse up to the 
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time of their definitive establishment, become less immense; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were exposed, become less abrupt, 
and many of the emigrant tribes would thus make an advantageous 
exchange, as regards fertility of soil and the temperature of the air. 
And where is this central country to be sought for, if not in the 
interior of the great continent, in the neighbourhood, and to the east 
of the Caspian Boa ? It may perhaps he objected that the country 
in question is now occupied by people of a different race: but to how 
many countries has it not happened to undergo a total change of their 
inhabitants? The prolific parent-country of so many swarms of ex¬ 
patriated colonists might, from, that very circumstance, be converted 
into a desert. ... It is probable that, since the commencement 
of history, the nature of this country has changed, and that in former 
times it was more favourable than now to agriculture and to popu¬ 
lation. According to my hypothesis, then, the ancestors of the 
Persians and Hindus must have emigrated from their early seats 
towards the south-west and the south-east; and the forefathers of the 
European nations towards the west and the north. ... I conceive 
that the tribes which migrated towards Europe' followed two great 
routes; the one along the northern shores of the Black Boa; while 
the other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed the JBgean Sea, or the 
Hellespont, Thrace, Illyria, and the Adriatic. It was indubitably 
by this latter route that Greece and Italy received their colonists.'' 
(Essais, p. 514-517.) 

Professor Lassen also decides against the hypothesis that India was 
the birth-place of the Indo-European races. He says: — 

(t It is, as we have seen, a result of modern investigation that the 
ancient language of the Indians is so intimately related to those of the 
other Indo-Germanic nations as to establish the original unity both of 
these languages and nations. We are therefore driven to the conclu¬ 
sion either—1st, that the Indians migrated to India from some other 
primeval seat; or, 2nd, that all the kindred Indo-Germanic nations 
had their origin in India. The following considerations determine us 
to decide in favour of the former of these alternatives. 

“It would, first, be an improbable supposition that the nations 
which are now so widely extended should have been derived from the 
ee Indian Antiquities, first edition, p. 512, if.; second edition, p. 613. 
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remotest member of the entire series. Their common cradle must do 
sought, if not in the very centre, at all events in such a situation as to 
render a diffusion towards tne different regions of the world practicable. 
This condition is not well fulfilled by supposing India to be tbe 
pi. int of departure. Secondly, none of the phenomena of speech, cus¬ 
toms, or ideas observable among the other cognate nations indicate 
,an Indian origin. Of the countries which were anciently occupied 
by the great Indo- Germanic family, India was the most peculiar, 
and differed the most widely from tho others; and it would be very 
unaccountable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should have 
been preserved by any Celtic race in later times, if they had all 
originally dwelt in India. Among the names of plants and animals 
which arc common to all these nations there is none which is peculiar 
to India . 87 The most widely, diffused word for any speoies of com 
{yam) denotes not rice, but barley. Thirdly, for a decision of this ■ 
question, the manner in which India is geographically distributed 
among the different nations by which it is occupied is of great im¬ 
portance, The diffusion of the Arians towards the south points to the 
conclusion that they .came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Vindhya, probably from the region bordering on tho 
Jumna, and the eastern part of the Punjab. Their extension to the 
east, between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, also indicates the same 
countries as their earlier seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of 
the Arians, in their advance from the north-west, having severed 
asunder the earlier population of Hindustan, and driven one portion 
of it towards the northern, and another portion towards the southern, 
hills. Further, we cannot assume that the Arians themselves were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside ; for the inhabitants of the 
Dekhan, like those of the Vindhya range, appear always as tho weaker 
and retiring party, who were driven back by tho Arians, We cannot 
ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of having forced themselves 
forward through the midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats 
which they eventually occupied in the centre of the country; but, 
on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their having been 


87 [This circumstance, however, might ho accounted for, aa Weber remarks 
(Modern Investigations on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names being forgotten, from 
the plants and animals being unknown in western countries. See further on.—J.M ] 
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originally settled in those tracts where we find them at a later period, 
and of their having once occupied a more extensive territory. These 
non-Arians were in fact feebler races, like the Australian negroes of the 
Archipelago and the red men of America. The Arlans, on the other 
hand,, were a more perfectly organized, enterprising, and creative 
people, and were consequently the more recent; just as the earth 
has at a later period produced the more perfect classes of plants and* 
animals, finally, the same thing is shown by the political relation 
of the two branches of the population. The Arians take up for 
themselves, i.e. for the three highest castes, a position of the most 
complete contrast to the aboriginal tribes, first of all by the name of 
Arya, and next by their prerogatives; for the name of 1 dvija,’ ‘twice- 
born,’ with the higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive de¬ 
signation of the three upper classes. The Arians in this way mark 
themselves out as the superior and conquering race. In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark, that of complexion. The 
word for caste in Sanskrit (varrui) originally signified 4 colour.’ The 
castes therefore were distinguished by their complexion. But, as is 
well known, the Brahmans have a fairer colour than the STidras and 
Chandalas; and the Kshatriyas and Yaisyas, who were also Allans, 
must have participated in the same fair complexion. We are thus led 
to the conclusion, which would be deducible even from the affinity of 
language, that the Arian Indians originally distinguished themselves as 
white men from the dark aborigines; and this accords with the as¬ 
sumption that they came from a more northern country.” 

That the Arians were not autochthonous in India, hut came from 
some country to the north, is also the opinion of Professor Max Muller. 

“ At the first dawn of traditional history we see thes§ Arian tribes 
migrating acrogs the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the 
* Seven Rivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Punjab, and the 
Sarasvatl), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern regions, within 
the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 
Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as firmly established as that 
the Normans of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandi¬ 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical periods.” , . . 


§§ 

‘While most of the members of tho Arum family followed this glorious 
path” [i.e. to the north-west], “ the southern tribes svero slowly 
migrating to the mountains which gird the north of India. After 
crossing the narrow passes of the Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, they 
conquered or drove before them, as it seems without much effort, the 
original inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan countries. They took for 
their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and were led by 
them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys/' fLast 
Results of Sanskrit Researches, in Bunsen’s Out. of Phil, of Hu. Hist., 
vol. i., pp. 129 and 131 ; Anc. San3k. Lit., pp. 12, 13,15; Chips, i. 63, 65.) 

Again, in the Last Results of the Turanian Researches (Bunsen, as 
above, p. 340), the same able writer remarks : “ It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans, even within its earliest 
and narrowest limits, botween tho Sarasvati and Drishadvatt, was not 
the birth-place of the sons of Manu. The Arums were strangers in the 
land of the Indus and the Ganges, but no one can now detennine tin- 
exact spot whence they came, and where they had been previously 
settled. Traditions current among the Brahmans as to the northern 
regions, considered the seats of tho blessed, may be construed into some¬ 
thin- like a recollection of their northern immigration-holy places 
along the rivers of northern India, where even in later times Brahmans 
went to learn the purest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of them on¬ 
ward course—the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may 
prove the slow but steady progress toward tho mouths of the principal 
rivers of India—but with the sources of those rivers, the homes of the 
Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the 

highest points of view accessible on Indian ground.” ^ 

Professor Benfey exnresses an equally confident opinion that India 
was not the original country of the Hindus. His reasons are as follows. 

After giving some account of the various tribes, by whom southern and 
central India are occupied, he proceeds: “Wcthus find the whole of 
the Dekhan covered with the remains of a nation of which it is highly 
probable that .the several parts were connected by affinity. But wo 
know with certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not esta¬ 
blish themselves in the Dekhau till a later period, and as colonists, -who 
apparently began their occupation by making themselves masters of the 
coasts Now it is hardly probable that those barbarous tribes 
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have pushed themselves forward into the midst of the Arian 
Indians at a period w hen the latter had attained to the height of their 
social and political development; and yet it is at this very period that 
we already find mention made of several of these barbarous races. We 
are therefore compelled to recognize the latter aa being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by the 
arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporated into their 
community as a servile caste, or driven back into the recesses of the* 
mountains.” — Indieii,® p. 9. In p. 12, the same author proceeds; 
“ From the foregoing sections it appears that the Saiwkrit-speakiDg 
people, who called themselves Aryas and Vises, can he shown to have 
immigrated from foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
positively demonstrated that they once formed one nation, spoke one 
speech, and possessed the same civilization, with the races who are 
allied to them by language, viz., the Aryas properly so called (i.e, the 
Iranians), the Greeks, Latins, etc. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of Asia; but 
the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, and so many com* 
motions, migrations, and so forth, must have swept over the region 
which they formerly occupied, that every trace which the Sanskrit- 
speaking race might have left of their residence there has been 
obliterated.” 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to A vesta, 
vol. ii., pp, cvi. if.) will serve as an answer to Mr. Curzon’s allegation 
that the language and mythology of the Persians are derived from 
those of India: “Though it is universally admitted that a primeval 
country is to be assumed, where the Ariaus lived in pre-historical 
times as one people, and from which they gradually migrated; and 
although it is allowed that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt 
together for a length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, 
eve v t after the separation of the other branches; still it is by no meant; 
clear what should be regarded as that primeval country. Agreeably 
to Mr. Curzon's assumption, India was the fatherland of the Indo- 
Germanio races. .From that country the individual branches of that 
stock migrated westwards/and last of all the Iranians, who continued 
to dwell in the\ immediate vicinity of their original country, which 
88 In Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia (German). 
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henceforward remained in the sole possession of a single race, the Indians. 
According to this assumption, the relation of Iran to I r dia admits of 
a very simple adjustment ^ India is the cradle, the In cl t . language 
(i.e. the Yedie Sanskrit) is the*mother-tongue of all the Indo-Germanic 
nations. If, accordingly, an important affinity is disoemible both in 
language and in ideas between the Indians and Iranians, the reason 
of it is simply this, that the Iranians emigrated last from India, and 
thus carried with them the largest share of Indian characteristics. 
On this view the older monuments of Iranian literature would stand 
in the same relation to the V'edic literature that the Pali and Prakrit 
stand to the later Sanskrit. Lasson 89 had, however, previously de¬ 
clared himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic races; and his arguments have not been invalidated 
by Mr. Curzon. And as regards the relation of the old Iranian dialect 
to the Sanskrit of the Yedas, I’boldly assert that we cannot possibly 
suppose the former to stand in any such relation of dependence to 
the latter as the Pali or the Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit;’ 
and no one who impartially examines the question will do otherwise 
than support my view. 

“We may therefore at once set aside the supposition that India 
was the cradle of the Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assume 
with Lassen that their original abode is to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian country, in the tract where the Oxua and Jaxartes 
take their rise. 

“But the second question, in regard to language, is not thus 
determined. For it might still be imagined possible that not only 
the Indians, but also the Iranians along with them, had migrated to 
the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, perhaps owing 
to religious differences, had retraced their steps to the westward. 
The great affinity between the Sanskrit and the ancient Bactriau 
languages, and the resemblances between the mythologies of the 
Yedas on the one hand, and the Avesta on the other, would then 
admit of the same explanation, viz., that the Iranians had spent the 
Yedie period, or at least a great part of it, in conjunction with the 
Indians; and hence the close affinity between their ideas. This is 

89 Ind. Ant. i. 1st ed., p. 512; 2nd ed., p. 61#. See above, p, 308, ff. 
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in fact the view of n scholar who is very familiar with this branch of 
study, Professor Max Miillcr. 90 

90 u Last Results of the Persian Researches,” p. 118, reprinted in u Chips/* i. 86. 
u If regarded from a Vaidik point of view, . . . the gods of the Zoroastrians come 
out once more as mere reflexions of the primitive and authentic gods of the Vedas. 
It can now he proved, even by geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been 
settled in India before they immigrated into Persia. I say the Zoroastrians, for we 
have no evidence to bear us out id making the same assertion of the nations of 
Media and Persia in general. That the Zoroastrians and their ancestors started 
from India during the Vaidik period can be proved as distinctly as that the inhabit¬ 
ants of Massilia started from Greece. The geographical traditions in the First Fax- 
gard of the Vendidad do not interfere with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, 
they would embody a remembrance preserved by the Zoroastrians, but forgotten by 
the Vaidik poets -*a remembrance of times previous to their first common descent 
into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later origin, and this is more likely, 
they may represent a geographical conception of the Zoroastrians after they had 
become acquainted with a larger sphere of countries and nations, subsequent to their 
emigration from the land of the .Seven Rivers.’* [In the reprint in •* Cliips,” the 
following note is added: “ The purely mythological character of this geographical 
chapter has been proved by M, Michel Br€al, Journal Asiatique, 1862/'] The same 
opinion is repeated by Professor Midler in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
i. 235 (1st edit..): ‘‘The Zoroastrians were a colony from northern India. They 
had been together for a time with the people whose sacred songs have been preserved 
to us in the Yeda. A schism took place and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to 

Arachosia and Persia.They gave to the new cities, and to the rivers 

along which they settled, the names of cities and rivers familiar to them, and re¬ 
minding them of the localities which they had left. Now as a Persian h points to a 
Sanskrit s, II aroyu would, he in Sanskrit Saroyu. One of the sacred rivers of.India, 
a river mentioned in the Veda, .... has the name of Sarayu , the modem 
Sardju/* On this point Mr, Rawlinson coincides with Professor Miiller. In the 
Third Essay appended to the first volume of his Herodotus, p. 403, he thus writes : 
“ The great migration of the Arian race westward from beyond the Indus, simul¬ 
taneous probably with the movement of a kindred people, the progenitors of the 
modern Hindoos, eastward and southward to the Ganges, and the Vindhya mountain- 
range, is an event of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote 
though it ho, and obscurely seen through the long vista of intervening centuries/* 
From a later part of the same volume, however, Essay xi. p. 669, it clearly appears 
thut Mr. Rawlinson does not regard the country east of the Indus as the earliest 
abode of the Arians, and that this migration of the Arians westward was, in his 
Opinion, one which followed their original migration from the west to the east: 
u The Eastern or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-European race became settled 
upon the Indus, is involved in complete obscurity. We have indeed nothing but 
the evidence of comparative philology on which distinctly to ground the belief, that 
there was a time when the ancestors of the Polasgian, Lydo-Phrygian, Lycian, 
Thracian, Sarmatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt together, the common pos- 
sessors of a single language. The evidence thus furnished is, however, conclusive, 
and compels us to derive the various and scattered nations above enumerated from a 
single ethnic stock, and to assign them at some time or other a single locality. In 
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“I cannot agree witt this view, as I am quite unable to discover 
that there is any historical reminiscence by which it can. be estab¬ 
lished* 91 The facts which I have above collected regarding Zoroaster 
and his religion certainly do not point to the conclusion that he was 
a Bactrian, much loss that the religion of the Bactrians came from 
India; on the contrary, these accounts seem to lead us to believe that 
their religion came Erst from Media. . * * But if there be no 
historical recollection, what else is there to favour the opinion in 
question? Surely it cannot be the similarity of structure between 
the languages of India and Persia! We esteem the Sanskrit so 
highly, not because it was the original speech of the Indo-Germanic 
race, but because it stands the nearest to that original language. Now 
it canuot surprise us that another language of the same family, as the 
ancient Bactrian is, should have remained on a nearly similar level. 
It is not in the least at variance with this view that the last-named 
language is far younger than the Yedic Sanskrit, for it is well known 
that external circumstances frequently occasion the speedy corruption 
of one language, while another can long preserve its ancient level. 
And so in this case, both languages issued in a nearly similar form 
from one common parent form of speech, and were then developed 
independently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 

the silence of authentic history, Armenia may be regarded as the most probable 
centre from which thoy spread; and the Ariau race may be supposed to have 
wandered eastward about the same time that the two other kindred streams began to 
flow, the one northward across the Caucasus, the other westward over Asia Minor 
and into Europe. The early history of the Arians is for many ages an absolute blank, 
but at a period' certainly anterior* to the fifteenth century before our era they were 
settled in the tract watered by the upper Indus, and becoming straitened for room, 
began to send out colonies eastward and westward. On the one side their move¬ 
ments may be traced in the hymns of the Rigvcda, where they are seen advancing 
step by step along the rivers of the Punjab, engaged in constant wars with the 
primitive Turanian inhabitants, whom they gradually drove before them into the 
various mountain ranges, where their descendants still exist, speaking Turanian 
dialects.* On the other, their progress is as distinctly marked in the most early 
portions of the^Z* udavesita, the sacred book of the western ur Medo-Persb Arians. 
Leaving their Yedic brethren to possess themselves of the broad plains of Hindoostan, 
and to become the ancestors of the modern Hindoos, the Zendic or Medo-Persic 
Arians crossed the high chain of the Hindoo-Koosh. and occupied the region watered 
by the upper streams of the Oxus.” 91 See, however, App. Note IL 


* u See Muller’s Essay on the Bengali Language in the Report of the British Asso¬ 
ciation for 1848, p. 329, and Bdnsen’s Philosophy of Univ.Hist., vol. i.pp. 340-364.” 
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languages do not necessitate the assumption that the ancient Bactrian 
language has passed through the Yedic Sanskrit, so neither is this 
view forced upon us by the contents of the A vesta. Reference has, 
indeed, been made to the points of contact between the legends, and 
even between the manners and customs exhibited hi the Veda and the 
A vesta. But the few particulars which recur in the Vedas cannot be 
set against the far larger number of which there is no trace there. 
Similar common legends have been discovered in the Greek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient Greeks 
must have believed in the Vedas. Wo are, therefore, warranted in 
supposing that in the old Bactrian language and literature we possess 
the monuments of a people, who certainly lived together with the 
Indians longer than any of the other kindred races, and have there¬ 
fore a certain number of religious and other conceptions common to 
them with the former. But these common elements are so insignificant 
vhen compared with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that we are justified in regarding the language and literature as in¬ 
dependent Iranian productions. How, and by what causes the separa¬ 
tion of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point which, 
owing to our want of information on that early period, can no longer 
be certainly determined. . . . Among the grounds of it I have 

(in the first volume, p. 9) referred to a religious alienation between 
the two nations, but too groat importance should not bo assigned 
to this view. Even without assuming any such alienation, it is con¬ 
ceivable that gods who were honoured by the one people, might bo 
degraded to hell by the other. 92 , . . That which gives probability 
to the idea of an actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians 
on religious grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

“ V' e must accordingly maintain that the Indians and Iranians have 
each gone through their own proper development apart from the others. 

Any points of coincidence between tbe two must thus he referred to 
the early pre-Yedic period, not to the era of the special development of 
either of the two peoples. None of the common features which I have 
referred to in vol. i. (see above, p. 293, if.) are of such a character 
as to make it at all necessary for us to suppose the country bordering 
on the Indus to have been the scene of their origination. A n origin 
n See Apperdix, note I. 
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in that locality miglit, with most probability, he ascribed to the legend 
of Vptrahan, as Indra is designated, as the slayer of Vfitra, who 
withholds the clouds and the necessary rain. The word recurs again 
in the old-Bactrian veretliraya, i victorious: ’ (the deity, Verethragna, 

I regard as being certainly of far later origin). From the circumstance 
that no special sense is assigned to the word in the ancient Bactrian 
language, I do not conclude, as is commonly done, that in the A vesta 
it has lost its special meaning; but, on the contrary, I assume that 
the Indian limitation of the word to Indra did not take place till after 
the separation of the two peoples, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.” (p. cx.) 

Tho following is the opinion of Professor Weber on the same general 
question. In his tract, entitled “ Modern Investigations on Ancient 
India,” p. 10, after sketching the physical and intellectual condition 
of the early JLryas, as deducible from the words common to all the 
Indo-European languages, he proceeds thus:— 

“Iu the picture just now drawn, positive signs are, after all, almost 
entirely wanting, by which we could recognize the country in which 
our forefathers dwelt and had their common homo. That it was 
situated in Asia is an old historical axiom: the want of all animals 
specifically Asiatic in our enumeration above seems to tell against this, 
but can be explained simply by tho fact of these animals not existing 
in Europe, which occasioned their names to be forgotten, or at least 
caused them to be applied to other similar animals; it seems, however, 
on the whole, that the climate of that country was rather temperate 
than tropical, most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe; from which we are led to seek for it in tho highlands of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded from time immemorial as 
the cradle of the human race.” 4 tc 

My next quotation is from the work of M. Pi. a n exam* Qrigfr ^ 
Indo-Europeennes,” in which he endeavours, ^graphical, a8 well a' 
all the accessible data, geographical, and ethn< s comm oa to the Ariai- 
by a survey and comparison of all the tern ^ to natural history, 
languages, which refer to climate, to topography common ancestors of 
to determine what that country was, whic'.^ e( ^ » 
the Indo-European nations originally inhah tTea te (as already st ted, 

w M. Pictet’s second volume, which appeared 
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I shall not attempt to follow the course of M. Pictet’s multifkrious 
investigations and reasonings, or to pass any judgment on his particular 
deductions; hut shall content myself with extracting his account of 
the general results to which he has been conducted. 

J< By consulting successively national appellations, traditions, geo¬ 
graphy, philology, and ethnography, we have arrived at the following 
conclusions:—The Arian people, as they called themselves in opposition 
to the barbarian, must have occupied a region, of which Baetria may 
be regarded as the centre. This is the conclusion to which we are at 
once led by merely comparing the directions followed by the swarms 
of ruen who issued from this centre, and which all radiated from it as 
a point of departure. Tho geographical configuration of this portion 
of Asia completely confirms this first induction; for the only possible 
outlets through which the population could issue occur at tbo very 
points where the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, 
if we may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of their origin, ’ . . 


“ AVe may presume (1) from the order and direction of tho migra¬ 
tions which determined the ultimate positions of the Arian races; 
(2) from the traces of their ancient names, left by tho several nations 
along the routes which they must have followed; and (3) from the 
more special affinities which connect together the diflerent groups ot 
Arian languages; that the primitive Arian a, at the period of its greatest 
extension, must have embraced nearly the whole of the region situated 
between the Hindu-kush, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea; 
and, perhaps, extended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. I do not mean that Ariana then formed 
one strongly constituted state. It is much more probable that it was 
at th* oond of Rationed among distinct tribes, united solely by the 
gentuon stock of be\ ce > b 7 similarity of maimers and language, by a 
(v fherhood. This is ?^ 8 traditions, and by a sentiment of natural 
'Cter of the country an? bo inferr ed, both from the topographical cha- 
/ave followed each other 1 * rom the successive emigrations which must 

_ 90# at considerable intervals. I have attempted 

P 294 not*,) of tho state of m 

i jo aJ, moral, and religious lift aterial civilization, the social condition, the intel- 
mfco chiferent nations. of this primitive people,, before it was broken up 
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in chapter iii. to fix, by approximation, the relative positions of the 
different branches of the race before their dispersion.” 


[I introduce here, from p. 61 of M. Pictet’s work, the substance of 
the passage referred to, bo far as it relates to the Iranians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Latins:— 

“ Assuming Bactria to have been the centre of the region peopled by 

the primitive Aryas, the Iranians must have possessed its north-east 

corner, bordering on Sogdiana, towards Belurtagh, and have at tirst 

spread towards the east, as far as the high mountain valleys, from 

•which they afterwards descended to colonize Iran. Alongside of them, 

to the south-east, probably in the fertile regions of Badakhshan, dwelt 

the Indo-Arians, occupying the slopes of the Hindu-kush, which they 

had afterwards to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabul, and 

penetrate thenco into northern India. To the south-west, towards tho, 

sources of the Artamis and the Bactrus, we should place tho Pelasgo- 

Arians (the Greeks and Latins), who must have advanced thence in the 

direction of Herat, and continued their migration by Khorasan and 

Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the Hellespont. 

\ 

« Though nothing more than a hypothesis, tho preceding distribution 
appears to account better than any other for the entire facts of the case. 
But it can be shown, in a more precise manner, that the Aryas must 
have been originally divided into two groups, the one eastern and the 
other western, from which, ou the one side, the Aryas of Persia and 
India issued, and on the other the European nations. The principal 
arguments in support of this statement cannot, however, be unfolded 
till I come to the sequel of my work. .... In regard to the period 
when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by anticipation, 
that, in all probability, the earliest of .them cannot be placed at less 
than three thousand years before the Christian era, and that, perhaps, 
they go back to a still remoter period.”—(Pictet, Les Aryas Primitifs, 
pp. 536, ff.) 

In the second volume of his work, p. 734, M. Pictet adherer to the 
same conclusion as to time. He says there: “ As the result of all that 
precedes, I believo I do not exaggerate in placing about three thousand 
years before our era the epoch of the first movements towards dispersion of 
the ancient Aryas, whoso different migrations must have taken centuries 
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to accomplish down to the period of the definitive establishment of their 
descendants in the immense tracts which they occupied,” 


I shall now attempt briefly to sum up the arguments in favour of the 
conclusion, that the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous, hut im¬ 
migrated into Hindustan from Central Asia, 

Mr. Curzon entertains, as wo have Boon, a different opinion, which 
he grounds on the assumption that the languages, as well as the mytho¬ 
logies, both of the Persians, and also of the Greeks and Latins, are derived 
from India, We havo already seen (p. 259, ff.) how untenable the 
notion is that the Greek and Latin languages could have been derived 
from Sanskrit; and the points of coincidence between the Greek, the 
Italian, and the Indian mythologies are too few and too remote to 
justify the idea of their derivation from the Indo-Arians, at any period 
nearly so recent as the hypothesis would require. I am not prepared 
to pronounce it altogether inconceivable that the Greek and Latin 
races could have emigrated from India within any period short of 
1500 years b.c., without distinct traces of this migration being dis¬ 
coverable in their own literature, or in that of other nations; for, as 
we have already seen (p. 307), the traces of such movements may soon 
disappe ar from the traditions of an illiterate people. But if the languages 
and religions of Greece and Italy be not derived from those of India, 
there is no ground for this hypothesis. And any emigration from 
India at an earlier period than that indicated appears to be improbable. 
Fifteen hundred years before the Christian ora, India, if (as it no doubt 
was) already occupied by the Indo-Arians, must, at all events, have 
been very thinly peopled. The Aryas had not, at that period, extended 
themselves beyond the north-west quarter of India. 04 Large tracts 
both to the east and west of the Gauges, and to the north of the 
Vindhya range, must then have been still uncultivated. While such 
facilities remained for the occupation of new territory for the purposes 
of agriculture or pasturage, in their own immediate neighbourhood, it 
does not appear what suflicient motive could have existed to impel any 
branch of the small Arian population to desert the fertile plains and 
the warm temperature of India (to which, by the hypothesis, they 
must have been long accustomed) for the rugged mountains and the 

v4 This will be made evident by the details which I shall shortly adduce relative 
to their diffusion iu Hindustan. 
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barren, and less genial regions which, lay to the north-west and west of 
the Indus. 

As regards the derivation of the Iranian language and mythology 
from the Indian (which may be asserted with more show of probability 
than in the case of the Greeks and Latins), I may place the authority 
and the arguments, just quotod, of Professor Spiegei in opposition to 
those of Mr. Curzon. 

1 have so far examined Mr. Curzon’s theory generally, and without 
reference to the particular period when he supposes the movement of the 
Arians to the westward to have taken place. But when we advert to 
the late era at which ho supposes it to have oocurred, as stated above, 
p. 303, f., in his own words, his theory acquires a still higher degree 
of improbability. If the Arians, or rather (in that case) the already 
Brahmanixed Indians, had invaded and conquered the countries lying to 
the west of the Indus at a period subsequent to their occupation of the 
Dekhan and to the full development of their civilization and their peculiar 
institutions, it is scarcely conceivable that no trace of this sweeping 
invasion should have remained, cither in their own literature or in 
that of any of the western nations, and that no specifically Brahmanical 
influences should have been discoverable in tho religious or political 
systems of Persia, Greece, Home, or Germany; for the period at which 
such a supposed extension of the Brahmanical Indians took place could 
not have been an 11 ante-Hellenic” era (p. 187); nor, consequently, is 
it imaginable that all record of it should have disappeared in a pre¬ 
sumed '* ago of darj^ness” (p. 186). The u ante-Hellenic” period 
terminated nearly 1000 years b.c., and the Brahmanical institutions 
could not have been fully developed very long before that time. 

Mr. Elphinstone, as wo have seen, does not decide in favour of either 
theory, but leaves it in doubt whether the Hindus were an autoch¬ 
thonous or an immigrant nation. As a justification of his doubt, he 
refers co the circumstance that all other known migrations of ancient 
date have proceeded from east to west, and have not radiated from a 
common centre. But this reasoning cannot claim to offer more than a 
limited presumption, and cannot be set against the stronger probabilities 
which, in this case, are suggested by the subsequent history of the dif¬ 
ferent Arian nations in favour of a radiation from one common centre. 

The mutual affinities of the Arian tongues imply, as we have seen, 
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the anterior existence of one parent language, from which they all 
issued, and conduct us by probable inference to the conclusion that the 
several nations who spoke those separate dialects were all descended, 
though not, perhaps, without intermixture with other races, from the 
same common ancestors, who employed the parent-language in ques¬ 
tion, and formed one Arian nation inhabiting the same country. As 
the question where this country was situated cannot be decided by 
history, we are thrown back upon speculation; and we are therefore led 
to i cquire what that region was which by its position was most likely 
to have formed the point of departure from which nations situated in 
the opposite quarters ultimately occupied by the Indians, the Iranians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and the Slavonians, must have 
issued in order to reach their sevex*al abodes by the most easy and 
natural routes. The point of depurture which best satisfies this con¬ 
dition is, in the opinion of the eminent writers whom I have cited, 
some region of Central Asia, lying to the north-west of India. ~We 
may, therefore, place the cradle of the Arian s in or near Baotria. 


Sect. VIII.— On the National Traditions of the Indians regarding their 
own Original Country . 

I shall now inquire whether there are any data to be found among 
the traditions of tho Indians or the Persians, from, which we can derive 
any confirmation of the conclusion to which we havo been led by other 
considerations. I must, however, begin with a candid admission that, 
so far as I know, none of tho Sanskrit hooks, not even the most ancient, 
contain • ny distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indiana. This does not, perhaps, afford any just ground of surprise. 
The Vedic hymns themselves do not carry us back to the first ages of 
the nation, but contain allusions to personages and events of a still 
earlier date. The past history of their race is very liable to be for¬ 
gotten by an unlettered people, as is remarked by Schlegel, in the 
passage quoted above, p. 307; and any traditions which may at one 
time have existed of the early Arian migrations might very easily 
have been overgrown and effaced by the luxuriant harvest of legendary 
inventions for which India has been remarkable from the earliest ages. 
This process of obscuration is distinctly traceable in other parts of 
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Indian history, and it has been frequently remarked how greatly the 
myths and even the allusions of the Vedas have been amplified and 
distorted by more recent myihologists. I shall, however, proceed to 
quote such passages as may appear in any way to imply the tradition 
of a foreign origin. 

First. In the Rigveda, 93 an expression occurs from which we might 
infer that the Indians still retained some recollection of their having 
at one time occupied a colder country. Reference Is made to winter 
in the following texts:—ll.V. i. 64, 14: Tokirn pit sly nn a tanayam 
iatam hmCih | “ May we cherish sons and descendants a hundred 
winters! ’’—v. 54, 15 : I dam su me Maruto haryata vacho yamja tarema 
tarasd satam himdh | “Be pleased, 0 Maruts, with this hymn of mine, 
by the force of which may we pass through a hundred winters! ”— 
vi. 4, 8: Madcnia mtahmdh sicvlrdh | “May we rejoice, living a 
hundred winters, with vigorous offspring!” The same words are re¬ 
peated in vi. 10, 7; vi. 12, 6; vi. 13, 6; vi. 17, 15. In vi. 48, 8, it 
iB said to Agni: Pdhi amhamh sameddhardm Satani himdh dotribhyo ye 
cha dadati | “ Preserve him who kindles thee from calamity for a 
hundred winters, and [preserve also] those who give (gifts) to thy 
worshippers.” And in ii, 1, 11, wo find the words: Tvam Ilu, 6aia~ 
himd’si dakshase | “ Thou (Agni) art Ha, bestowing a hundred winters 
on the wiso maa.” And in ix. 74, 8, we find the words, Kaksluvate 
iatahimdya , “To KAkshlvat, who has lived a hundred winters.’' The 
phrase, Pahyema iaradah satafn jivema hradah tiatam, “ May we see— 
may we live—a hundred autumns,” also occurs in R.V. vii. 66, 16. 
See also ll.V. x. 18, 4. This may, perhaps, be a more recent form of 
the expression, dating from a period when the recollection of the colder 
regions from which they had migrated was becoming forgotten by the 
Aryas. M 


2 


M Wilson, Introd. to JRigveda, vol. i. p. xlii. 

96 1 omit hero the quotation from the S'atapatha BTahmana, i. 8, 1, 1, f. con¬ 
taining the oldest form of the legend of the Deluge extant in the Indian records, as 
well as the version of the same story given in the Mahubh&rata, Vanaparva, vv. 
12746, ff., together with all the passages from the hymns relating to the descent of 
the Arian Indians from Manu, which were given in the first edition of this volume, 
pp. 324-331, because ail these texts, and many others besides, have now been quoted 
in the second edition of the first volume of this work, pp. 161-238; and becausei 
further, it is doubtful whether the correct reading in the passage of the S'atapatha 
Brahmanai. 8, 1, 5, is atidudrdxa “he passed over/’ or adhidudruva t which would 
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Second* In the allusions made to the Ufctara (or northern) Kurus in 
the Indian books, there may He some reminiscence of an early con¬ 
nexion with the countries to the north of the Himalaya. The follow¬ 
ing passage from the Aifcareya-bnihmana, viii. 14 (quoted by Weber, 
Indiache Studien, i. 218), contains the oldest reference to this people 
of which I am aware:— Taanuld etasydm udicJtydm di&i ye Ice cha parena 
Eimavantam jamipadah “ UlUrakuravah Uttmrmadr&b” iti vai djydya 
U 'bhuhichyanU | u viral” ity etan alhhh'htdn dcha/cshate \ “ Wherefore 
in this northern region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat, 
[culled] the TTttara Kurus and the TJttara Madras, are consecrated to 
glorious rule (vatrajya)> Those who are consecrated are called vir&V } 
The following quotation from another part of the Aitareya-brahmana, 
viii. 23, will, however, Bhow that even at the early period when that 
work was composed, the country of the Uttara Kurus had come to be 
regarded as belonging to the domain of mythology; Etam ka vai Aindram 
makabhishekanh FdsMfhak Sdtyahavyo ’tyardtaye Jfmantapayeprcvdcha\ 
tasmud u Atymdtir Jdmntapir ardja mn vidyaya eamantaih mrvatah 
pr illuvi m jay an parly ay a | sa ha uvacha Vdsishfhah Sutyaha/vyah i i ajai- 
thir vai mmantam mrvatah pritkivlm ( mahan md ganaya 77 iti j JSa ha 
uvdc/ia Atyardtir Junantapir “ yadii brdhmam Uttar (that on jayeyayn 


at ha tv am u ha eva prithivyai rdja sytih sendpatir eva ie 1 ham ay dm 77 
iti | 8a ha uvdeha Vamhtkah Sdtyahavyah u devahhetrayh tai tad m vai 
tad martyo jetutn arhetti | adruheho vai me a 7 tah idafh dade 77 iti | tato 
ha Atyardtim Jdnantapim dttavrryam nihiulcram miitratapano S'uih- 
minah S'aivyo jaghdna | la8mad evamvidushe brdhmandya evamckakrmhe 
na kshatriyo drvhyed na id rdshtrdd avapadyeyad na id vdmaprdno jahat | 
u Satyahavya of the race of Yasishtha declared this great inauguration, 


similar to Indr ’s, to Atyarati, son of Janantapa; and in consequence 
Atyarati, who was not a king, by [that] knowledge traversed the 
whole earth round, reducing it to subjection. Satyahavya said to him, 
* Thou hast subdued the whole earth round: exalt me now to great¬ 
ness^ Atyarati replied, "When, 0 Brahman, I conqueT the Uttara 
Kurus, then thou shalfc he king of the earth, and I will be only thy 
general/ Satyahavya rejoined, ‘That is the land of the gods; no 


not so distinctly convey the same sense; and would leave it doubtful whether the 
writer intended to represent Manu aa having crossed the Himalaya from the north¬ 
ward. 
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:al may conquer it: thou hast acted injuriously towards me; I take 
back, therefore, that [which I have bestowed].’ In consequence of 
this tho foe-destroying S'ushmina, the son of S'ivi, slew Atyarfiti, son 
of Janautapa, who had [thus] become bereft of his vigour, and 
destitute of strength. Wherefore let no Kshatriya treat injuriously a 
Brahman who possesses this knowledge and has performed this rite, 
lest he lose his kingdom and his life.” (See Colebrooke’s MIsc. Ebb., 
i. 43.) 

Tho northern Kurus are also mentioned in the Kamayana.” In the 
“description of the northern region,” iv. 44, 82, ff. we have the following 
account: Tdngachhata hari-$resh(hdh viSdldn Uttar tin Kurun \ ddrutsildn 
■mahSlhCigdn nityatushtnn gatajvardn \ na tatra iilam ushnam vd na jard 
rdmaym tathcl | na ioho na bkayam va’pi na varskam nd’pi bhdslcarah \ 
“Go, most excellent of monkoys, to those illustrious Kttarn Kurus, 
who are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and undecaying. In 
their country there is neither cold nor heat, nor decrepitude, nor disoaso, 
nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun.” A great deal more follows in 
the same hyperbolical strain, and then it is added (verse 117): Kurums 
tan samatikramya uttare payatark nidhih \ tatra somagirir nama hiran- 
maya-samo mahun | and in verses 121, 122: na lathmchma gantaryam 
kurur.dm uttarena cha | anyesham api bhutanum na tatra kramate gotik | 
set hi somagirir ndtna devdndm api dvrgamah j “Beyond the Kurus to 
tho north lies the ocean; and there the vast Soma-mountain is situated, 
resembling a mass of gold.” “ You must not travel to the north of 
the Kurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of other living 
beings also. For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the 
gods themselves.” 98 

In the same way, when Aijana, in the course of his conquests, as 
described in the Digvijaya Parvn of the Mahabharata, comes to the 
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9i gee also the first volume of this work, second edition, p. 493, f. 
m These quotations arc from Gorrosio’s edition. The Bombay edition, sec. 43 of 
the same book, vv. 38, and 57, f., is less diiTuse. It says, v. 38 : Uitarah Kuravas 
tatra kritapuiiya-praturayah | “ There are situated the Uttnra Kurus, the abodes 
of those who have performed works of merit:” and in v. 57 : Na Icathanchana gan - 
tavyam KurTtnam uttarena vah | anyesham api bhutanam nanub miati rai gatih | 
58 | sa hi somagirir nama doviindm api durgamafu “You must not oil any account 
go to the northward of the Kurus: nor may any other creatures proceed further* 
Tor that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to tho gods.” 
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country of the TJttara Kurus in Harivarsha, he is thus addressed by 
the guards at the gate of the city (Sabha Parva, verses 1045, ff.): 
Partha nedam ivayd sakyam puram jetuih hathanchana | * . - idam 

pur am yah prwi&cd dhruvudi tia 8(t bhaisd ttarah J *. . • ft a chdtffl 
kinchif jdavynm ArjunCitra pradriky ate | Uttardh Kuraoo hj ete natra 
yuddham pravartate | j vrannshfo 'pi hi .Kaunteya noha drakshyasi km - 
cham | na hi mdnusha-dehma iahjam atr&bkivlkshitum |. M This city, 0 
king, cannot in any way be subdued by thee. . . . He who enters 
this city must be more than mortal* . » There is nothing to ho 

beheld her', 0 Arjuua, which thou mayest conquer. Here are the 
Uttaia Hums, whom no one attempts to combat. And' even if thou 
shuuidat enter, thou couhlst behold nothing; for here no one with a 
mortal body can see..” 

On this passage (part, of which is a mere repetition of the Ait. Brfih. 
viii. 23) Professor La3sen remarks (in the Zeit’schrift fiir die Ku.nde 
des Morgenlandes, ii. 62); u At the furthest accessible extremity of 
the earth appears Harivarsha, with the northern Kurus, The region 
of Hari or Yishnu belongs to the system of mythical geography; but 
the case is different with the bttara Kurus. Here there is a real 
basis of geographical fact; of which fable has only taken advantage, 
without creating it. The TJttara Kurus were formerly quite inde¬ 
pendent of the mythical system of ‘dvipas,’ though they were included 
in it at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65; “ That 
the conception of the TJttara Kurus is based upon an actual country, 
and not an mere invention, is proved (1) by the way in which they 
are mentioned in the Yedas” [the Aitareya-brahmana, as just quoted 
p. 324],* u (2) by the existence of TJttara Kuru in historical times 
as a real country; and (3) by the way in which the legend makes 
mention of that region as the home of primitive customs. To begin 
with the last point, the Mahabhfirata speaks as follows of tho 
freer mode of life*which women led in the early world, Book I., 
verses 4719-22 : Andvritdh kila purd striyah as an uanmane | kdma- 
chdra-vihdrinyah smtantrdi chdruhdsmi | tasdih vyuchcharamanunaih 
Jcaumdrdt subhaye patln ( nddharmo 'bhud vardrohe sa hi dharmah purd. 
’bhavat | tarn chaiva dhannam paurdnam tiryayyoni-gatuh prdjah | 
adydpy anyvidhlyante kdma-krodha-vwarjiidh | pramdiia- drish to dharmo 
>yam pnjyate cha maharshib?uh [ Uttarcshu cha rambhoru Kurmhv adydpi. 
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pUjyate | 1 Women were formerly uneouflned, and roved about at their 
pleasure, independent Though in their youthful innocence, they went 
astray from their husbands, they were guilty of no offence; for such 
was the rule in early times. This ancient custom is even now the 
law for creatures born as brutes, which are free from lust and ingor. 
This custom is supported by authority, and is observed by great yishis, 
and it is still practised among the northern Kurus, , 99 

“The idea which is here conveyed is that of the continuance in one 
part of the world of that original blessodneBS which prevailed in the 
golden age* To afford a conception of the happy condition of the 
southern Kurus it is said in another place v (Mahabh., i. 4346 : 
Uttar at h Kurubhih wrdhafii dahhinuh Kuravas tathd ) vispardhamandh 
vyaharams tathd devarshi-char ana ih |) The southern Kurus vied in 
happiness with the northern Kurus, and with the divine rishis and 
bards.* ” 

Professor Lassen goes on to say: “Ptolemy (vi. 16) w0 is also ac¬ 
quainted with TJttara Kuru. Ho speaks of a mountain, a people, and 
a city called Ottorokorra. Most of the other ancient authors who 
elsewhere mention this name have it from him. It is a part of tho 
country which he calls Sericaj according to him the city lies twelve 
degrees west from the metropolis of Sera, and the mountain extends 
from thence far to the eastward. As Ptolemy has misplaced the 
whole of eastern Asia beyond the Ganges, the relative position which 
he assigns will guide us better than the absolute one, which removes 
Ottorokorra so far to the east that a correction is inevitable. 

“According to my opinion tho Ottorokorra of Ptolemy must be 
sought for to tho east, of Kaghgkar.” 

Lassen also thinks that Megasthenes had the TJttara Kurus in view 


90 [I tun raynolf responsible for the translation of these lines. The practice of 
promiscuous intercourse was, according to the legend, abolished by S'vetaketu, sou 
of the yishi Uddfilaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother led away by a strange 
Brahman. His father told him there was no renson to be angry, as : anuvj ifah hi 
sanrshain u&rnunanx angaiiuh bhdvx | ycitha guv ah sthitus tala sve sv$ varus iatha 
prajah | “ The women of all castes on earth aro unconftned i just as cattle are 
situated, s > are human beings, too, within their respective castes.’' S'vetaketu, how¬ 
ever, could not endure this custom, and established the rule that henceforward wives 
should remain faithful to their husbands, and husbands to their wives* Mahabh arata, 
i. verses 4721-33.—J.M.] 

w The original passage will be given in appendix, note J . 
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irhcn ho referred to the Hyperboreans, who were fabled by Indian 
wjitoK to live a thousand years.* 01 In his Indian Anthiuitiea (Ind. 
Alterthumskunde, 2nd ed., t. 612, f. and note) the same writer con¬ 
cludes that the descriptions given in such passages as those above cited 
relative to the Ittara Kurus are to be taken as pictures of an idea} 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern origin 
of the Kurus. Still it is probable, he thinks, that some such remi¬ 
niscences originally existed, and still survived in the Yedio era, though 
there is no trace of their existence in later times. 

ihe sanctity of Kashmir is thus celebrated in the Yana Parva of the 
Mahabbarata, verses 10,545-46: KtUmira-mandalath chaitai sarva- 
puni/am arindama \ maharshibhti ehddbjmhttam paiyedam bhr&tribhih 
wha\ yatra'Marandm tarvesMm rithlnam Ndhushasya oha\ Agnei 
clmvStra sadivddah Kdiyapasya chi Bhdrata f “And this is the 
rogion of Ka^mlra, all-holy, and inhabited by great pishis: behold it, 
along with thy brothers. It .was here that the conversation of all the 
northern rishis with Hahusha, as well as that of Agni and K%apa, 
occurred.’’ 

Fourth. In the Atharva-veda, v. 4, 1, the salutary plant “kushtha” 
is spoken of as growing on the other side of the Himalaya Udan 
j-lto Jlimavatah prdchadm nlymcjamm, “Produced to the north of the 
Himavat, thou art carried to the people in the east.” This reference 
may perhaps be held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of 
this muntra had some acquaintance with the country on the other side 
of the great chain. 

Fifth. In a passage of the S'ankliayana or Kaushltakl-brahmana 
vii. 6 (cited by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 153, note, and alluded to by 
Muller, “ Last Results of the Turanian Researches,” p. 840), it is re¬ 
ported that the north was resorted to at an early period for the purpose 
of studying language, as it was best known in that region: Pathjd 
Svastir udlchlm dtiam prajandt | Fdg vai Pathya Svastih | lasrmld 
ndlchydm dtii prajndtatard vug udyate | udanchc « eva yanti vdcham 
hhhitum \ yo vd tatah agaohhati (asya vd iusrilxhante “ iti ma iiha ” | 
eshd hi vdcho dik prajn&td | “ Pathya Svasti (a goddess) knew the 

>« ZeUschrift, fta above, ii. 67, and Sehwanbock, Megasthenis In.lica, pp. 77. 117 , 
Htpl Jt xOattS,? •rxcpPopiwv ri aira \4y,iy SywriSp K iu IltyUpy ko> i\\o„ 
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northern region. Now Pa thy a Svasti is Vilch [the goddess of speech], 
Hence in the northern region speech is better known and hotter spoken: 
and it is to the north that men go to learn speech: men listen to the 
instructions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, 1 he says 
fso and so] for that is renowned as the region of speech. 0 On 
this the commentator Yinayaka Uhatta remarks (Weber, as above): 
u Prajnatatara vdg udyate” hdsmire Sarasvatl forty ate | Badarikasrame 
reda-yhoshah SrilytoU | (< v deform sihhitum ” Saras vatl-prasCidCirtha m 
udanohe eva \janti" | yo vd prasddam labdhvd “ tatah Ggaehhati"\ 
“ mdha” prasiddham aha ma sarvalokah | <“ Language is better 

understood and spoken:’ for Sarasvatl is epolcen of [as having her 
abode] in Kashmir, and in the hermitage of Badarika [Badarinath in 
the Himalaya, apparently], the sound of the Yedas is heard. ‘ Men 
go to the north to learn language ’: to obtain the favour of SSrasviiti; 
and ‘he who comes thence,’ having obtained her favour, £ is listened 
to with attention,’ as every one knows, and repeats.’ 7 

There may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an early 
connexion with the north. 


Sect. IX,— Whether any tradition regarding the earliest abodes of the 
An an race is contained in the First Fir yard of the Vendidad . 

I shall now proceed to quote at some length the First Fargard of the 
Yendidad, descriptive of the creation of various countries by Ahura- 
mazda, which is held by some scholars to contain a reference to the 
earliest regions known to, and successively occupied by, the Iranians, 
though this is denied by others. Being unacquainted with Zend, I 
shall borrow the abstract which I give of this section from the versions 
of Professor Spiegel 103 and Dr. Haug. 103 

1-4.— a Ahura-mazda spake to the holy Zarathustra: ‘I formed 
into an agreeable region that which before was nowhere habitable. 
Had I not done this, all living things would have departed to ALryana- 
vaejo.’ 104 

1<r3 Areata: Die Heiligen Sckriften der Parson (Avesta: The Sacred Writings of 
the ParsTs), rol. i., pp. 61, ff. 

W3 Das Erste Kapitcl des Vendidad (The First Chapter of the Yendidad), pp. 18, iT, 

104 The purport of this fe, Dr. Haug remarks, that Airyana-vafijo was originally 
vol. n. 22 




enumeration of countries 




5-9.— ‘ I, Ahura-mazda created as the first, best region, Ajryana- 
vaejo, in a state of excellence, Then Angra-mainyus, the destroyer, 
formed in opposition to it, a great serpent, and winter £or snow], the 
creation of the daevas. There are there ten months of winter, and two 
of summer.’ 

13, 14 .—‘ l, Ahura-mazda, created as the second, best region, Oau, 
in which Sughdha is situated.’ 

[Here, and in most of the following cases, 1 omit the counter- 
creations of Angra-mainyus.] 

17, 18.—‘I, etc.., created as the third, best region, Mourn, the 
mighty, the holy.’ 

21, 22.—* I, etc., created as the fourth, best region, the fortunate 
BakhdhI, with the lofty banner.’ 

25, 26.—*1, etc., created as the fifth, best region Nisai,* [situated 
between Mourn and Bakhdhi.] 

29, 30.—‘I, etc., created as the sixth, best region, Haroyu, abound¬ 
ing in houses [or water].’ 

33-36.— 1 1, etc., created as the seventh, best region, Yaekereta 
where Dujak is situated. In opposition to it, Angra-mainyus, the 
destroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who clung to Keresa^pa.’ 

37, 38,—‘I, etc., created as the eighth, best region, TJrva, Mi of 
pastures.’ 

41, 42.—‘I, etc., created as the ninth, best region, Khn£nta, in 
which Vehrkana lies.’ 

45, 46 .— i I, etc., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate 
Haraqaiti.’ 

49, 50.—* I, etc., created as the eleventh, best region, Haetumat, 
the rich and shining.’ 

69, 60.—‘ I, etc., created as the twelfth, best region, Ragha, with 
three fortresses [or races].’ 

63, 44.— ( I, etc., created as the thirteenth, best region, Cbakhra, 
the strong.’ 

67, 68.—*1, etc., created as the fourteenth, best region, Yarena, 
with four corners; to which was born Thraetaoiro, who slew the ser¬ 
pent Hahaka.’ 

the only cultivated country, and that all other countries wer<i waste. As it was to be 
feared that the inhabitants of the waste would overrun Airyana-va€jo, other countries 
also were made habitable by Ahura-mazda. 
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72, 73.— 1 1, etc., created as the fifteenth, best country, Hapta- 
hendu [from the eastern to the western Hendu 105 ]. In opposition, 
Angra-mainyus created untimely evils, and pernicious heat [or fever]/ 


7G, 77.—*1, etc., created as the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.’ 

81.—‘There are besides, other countries, fortunate, renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid.’ ” 

I. shall now adduce the most important comments of different authors 
on this curious passage. 

Hang observes (p. 9 1 ) that “ the winter of ten months’ duration as¬ 
signed to Airyana-vaejo, points to a position far to the north, at a 
great distance beyond the Jaxartea; but the situation cannot, in the 
absence of any precise accounts, be more specifically fixed. Only so 
'much is undeniable, that the Iranians came from the distant north. 
The same tiling results from the Second Fargard of the Ven did ad, 
where the years of Yima are enumerated by winters, and the evils of 
winter are depicted in lively - colours.” The same writer further 
remarks (pp. 23, 24): “ By Airyana-vaejo wo are to understand the 
original country of the Arians, and paradise of the Iranians. Its 
ruler was King Yima, the renowned Jemshed of Iranian legends, who 
is hence called sruto Airyene-vaejahi, 1 famous in Airyana-vaejo/ 
(Fargard ii.) In this region Ahura-mazda and Zarathustra adore the 
water of the celestial spring (Ardvl iftrd anuhitd, Yasht, 5, 17, 101); 
and here, too, Zarathustra supplicates DrvaSpa and Ashi. Thus, 
Airyana-vaejo had become an entirely mythical region, the abode of 
gods and heroes, free from sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said 
of Yima’s realm. We can, however, discover a historical substratum, 
in the chapter before us. In Airyana-vaejo the winter lasts for ten 
months; but winter being a calamity inflicted by Augra-mainyus, was 
not compatible with the idea of a paradise, the abode of joy and 
blessedness. This long duration of winter is, however, perfectly 
characteristic of regions lying far to the north, and is a primitive 
reminiscence of tho real cradle of the Iranians. In the legend of 
Airyana-vaejo an actual historical recollection of this earliest homo 
has thus become blended with the conception of a primeval abode of 

105 Spiegel omits the words within brackets. 
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IDENTIFICATION' OF THESE COUNTRIES. 

mankind in paradise, such as is represented in so many popular tra¬ 
ditions,” 

(< Airyantt-vaojo,” says Spiegel, lt is to be placed in the furthest east 
of the Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise.” 

The second country is Sogdiana; the third, Merv (the ancient Mar- 
giana) ; the fourth, Balkh (the ancient Bactriaj; the fifth, Kisa (the 
ancient Hisaaa); 108 the sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria); the seventh is 
Kabul, 107 according to Spiegel, and Sejestan aocoivling to Burnouf, 

Lessen, and Haag; the eighth is Kabul, according to Haug and 
Lassen ; 108 the ninth is Gorgan, according to Spiegel, 109 and- Kandah&r, 
according to Haug; the tenth is the Araehosia of the ancients; the 
eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend river; the twelfth is Itei in 
Media; the thirteenth and fourteenth are variously placed; the 
fifteenth is the country of the seven rivers (Sapta-mdhcwai), or the 
Panjab; and the sixteenth may, Haug thinks, be sought on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. 110 

In regard to the age of the section under review, Dr. Haug remarks 
(p. 6): “ The original document itself [as distinguished from certain 
additions which appear- to have been interpolated in it] is certainly of 
high antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces 
which composo the existing Vendidad. But in the form in which it 
lies before us (even after striking out the late interpolations) it is 
decidedly subsequent to Zarathustra ; and later than the so-called 
1 Gathas,’ in which, for the most part, the genuine sayings and doctrines 

m Spi v el says that in the writings on the geography of this section, the position 
of this country has been much disputed. Comm. p. 24. (The first volume of this 
commentary appeared in I 860 , thirteen years after the publication of the first volume 
of the translation of the A vesta.) 

1( 7 According to his commentary, p. 28, Spiegel thinks that the correctness of this 
identification cannot b« decidedly guaranteed, but that it has much in its favour. 

108 According to Spiegel, this locality is difficult to determine. Comm. p. 31. 

109 In his Comm., p. 32, Spiegel says that the name Yehrkana appears to coincide 
with the ancient Hyreania. Lassen concurs in this. Ind. Ant., i. 635, note ( 2 nd ed.). 

110 In a paper “ On the Geographical Arrangement of the Arian Countries men¬ 
tioned i i the First Fargard of the Yendidad,” published in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621-647, Dr. Kiepert contests the conclusions of Dr. 

Ilaug and others in regard to the position of some of the countries. Dr. Haug 
defends his own views in a paper in the Joum. of the Germ. Or. Society, vol. xi., 
pp. 526-533. 
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of Zarathustra have been handed down. The chief reason for this 
conclusion is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian 
doctrine in a far more developed shape than the songs of Zarathustra.” 
And again in p. 7, “ Though there is thus no doubt that this Eargard 
only dates from the period after Zarathustra, we do not thereby mean 
to say that it is of modern origin; on the contrary, its whole contents 
show that it must he very ancient. We can scarcely derive from it 
any fixed historical data. From the names of the countries, however, 
wo can gather not only that the geographical knowledge of its author 
was very limited, but also that the region actually occupied by the 
Arians was much more contracted than we afterwards find it.” 

In his first volume Professor Spiegel remarks on the same Eargard as 
follows, p. 59: “The great importance of this first chapter for the pre- 
historical age of the Indo-Germanic race in general, and of the Persian 
race in particular, has been fully allowed by investigators of the mytho¬ 
logy and history of the ancient world. JIccren, Rhode, Lasaen, and others, 
have recognized iu the*e accounts of the Vendidad a half-historical, hall- 
mythical fragment, which reveals to us the state of geographical know¬ 
ledge among the followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com¬ 
posed. Perhaps, we may also, with E-hode, discover in it the history 
of the gradual diffusion of the Iranian race, regarding the first- 
mentioned country as their primeval abode, and those which follow 
as the regions which were peopled at a later date. The order in 
which the countries are arranged appears to tell in favour of this 
hypothesis.” 

In bis second volume, p. cix, Professor Spiegel retracts his qualified 
adhesion to the view of Rhode. . He says: “I cannot coincide in the 
attempt to discover in the first chapter of the Yendidad an account of 
the gradual migration of the Iranians. It has been said that that list 
of countries is a continuous history of their attempts at colonization, 
beginning with their northern home, and ending with Hapta-Hendu or 

India. But the list nowhere speaks of any such migration. 

Hence, I seo in this chapter nothing but a specification of the countries 
known to the Iranians at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot be a very recent one, as the name Hapta-Hendu is connected 
with the Yedic period. This name, however, may have been preserved 
in Persia after it had disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude 
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•rom it that this Fargard was composed contemporaneously with the 
Vedas.” 1U 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observations: 
u These names [of countries] enable us to follow step by step the 
extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which they have ever 
since occupied. The thing which interests us the most in this 
enumeration is the point of departure, and the general direction of 
the movement. The first perfect abode which ^Ormuzd created is 
called 4 Airyana-vaejo.’ . . . As Ritter and Lassen remark, the 

ton months of winter and only two of summer can only apply to the 
highest valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh at the north-east corner of 
the Iranian table-land. But it is difficult to conceive that an 
4 excellent ’ abode could ever have existed there, unless we assume 
a very improbable alteration of climate. Ye are as little able to 
imagine how a country so savage and ao poor could have been the 
cradle of a race so prolific* as the Ary as. I believe, then, that we 
must separate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his¬ 
torical data, Airyana-vaejo,- the primeval paradise, was probably 
nothing more than a very confused reminiscence of the country origin¬ 
ally inhabited by the Aryas. At their dispersion, the Perso-Arian 
branch, driven hack perhaps by the gradual increase of the Arian 
population, may have directed their steps towards the east as far as the 
high volleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh, where their further progress 
would be arrested. At a later period, when the emigration of the 
other Arian tribes had left the field clear, they descended from these 
unprofitable regions towards the more favoured countries of which 
they had preserved some recollection, as we learn from the myth in 
Vendidnd.”—Origines Indo-Kuropeennes, pp. 36, 37. 

Professor Muller’s views, as well as those of M. Breal, on the First 
Fargard of the Yendidad will be found above, in note 90, p. 314. m 

1,1 Ixi his Commentary oa the Avesta, vol, i. (1865), p. I, the same author writes : 
“ This view (that this Fargard describes the migration of the Iranians) was first 
shaken by Kiepert in his dissertation on “ The Geographical Arrangement of the 
Karnes of Arian Countries in the First Fargard of the Vend id ad” (Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, Dec., 1856, p. 621, ff.), with which I in general agree, 
as does also M. Br5al, Be la Geographic de I'Avesta (Journ. Asiatique, 1862;. On 
the other hand, Haug and Bunsen maintain the view that this chapter describes the 
migrations of the Indo-Germans, and in particular of the Arians, up to the time of 
their immigration into Iran and India (compare Bunsen’s JEgyptons Stelle in dor 
Welt-geschichte, vol. ii., p. 104, ff.). 112 See Appendix, note K. 
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Sect. X.— What was the route by which the Ary as penetrated into 


India ? 


We have already seen (pp. 306, ff.) that according to the most 
numerous authorities, Bactria, or its neighbourhood, was the country 
which the different branches of the Indo-European race occupied in 
common, before their separation. By what route, then, did they enter 
into India? 113 

A. \V. von Schlegel thinks that the Indo-Arians must have pene¬ 
trated iuto that country from the west. After describing the difficulties 
of the sea routes leading to India from the south, and of the land route 
over the Himalaya from the north, he goes on to say: 11 The western 


113 In the first edition of this volume, p. 345, I wrote as follows. “ Professor 
Benfey, who, Apparently, differs to some extent from other scholars in designating 
that primeval country os Tartary, is of opinion that the Indian and Persian branches 
of this family may, after their separation from the others, have dwelt together, more 
to the south, ill Little Thibet, the country near the sources of the Indus,” and I 
then proceed to quote from his Indien, pp. 14, ff., a passage in which he argues that 
most probably the Indians <c crossed over from their ancient seats beyond, and in the 
ntJttfhem valleys of, the Himalaya, into the. southern plains, rattier peaceable 
colonists than as martial conquerors. The passes oyct which the road lies are, it is 
true, difficult, hut by no means insuperable, and are available for traffic and every 
sort of intercourse, though difficult for warliko operations. By these routes the first 
Aryas who settled in India, partly following the various branches of the Ganges, 
might have found their way, through Komaon, Garhwal, or Sirmvir, to the plains 
situated to the the south of the Himalaya. Here they founded Indmprastha, and 
thence spread themselves around, subduing the feeble Mlocbbas, and gradually con¬ 
quering all the parts of India which were not too difficult of access.” H 

In his review of the first volume of this work, in the Gofct. Gel. Anreigen for 1861, 
p. 136, Prof. Benfey writes: “The author has also given a place tp the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by me in 1840 in regard to the road by which the Sanskrit-speaking race 
immigrated into India. This was written at a time when I had scarcely any means 
of becoming acquainted with the Vedas; and since then I have had no opportunity for 
expressing my views anew upon this question. But already in 1844, when I first 
read through the Rigveda in London, and still more in 1846, after Roth’a dissertation 
‘On the Literature, etc. of the Veda,’ had appeared, I, too, became firmly con¬ 
vinced that it was not the region of the Sarasvat! which was to he assumed as the 
earliest abode of the immigrants into India (on which my opinion regarding their 
route had been founded), but the country of the Upper Indus, and that, consequently, 
their route must have been over the Hindukusli and the Indue.” Professor Benfey 
then goes on to state lvis conviction that his earliest view was the only one to which 
the materials at his command before the Vedas were accessible could properly lead. 
And he refers to the fact that Prof. Weber’s opinion had at first coincided with his 
own (the passage will be quoted in a note further on, p. 339), and had only at a later 
period been altered in conformity with the materials now accessible. 
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appears to bo more open, as from 'Kashmir to the Delta 
of the Indus the boundaries are not otherwise marked than by that 
river itself- But in its upper course the Indus is not navigable, o wing 
to its rapidity and its cataracts: and in addition its right hank is 
Hanked by mountains. Towards the sea it spreads out into, or is 
surrounded by, marshes: more in the interior, and even above the 
confluence of the five rivers, it is hounded by sandy deserts. Prom, 
that point to the place where it enters the plains near Attock, a tract 
intervenes where the passage may bo more easily effected. Accord¬ 
ingly it is on this side that India has always been entered by foreign 
conquerors, by Semiramis, if her Indian expedition is authentic, . 
by Alexander the Great,, Seleucus, and the Greek kings of Bactria, 
by the Indo-Scythians, or nomad races, who invaded certain provinces 
during the century preceding our era; by Mahmud of Ghazni, by the 
Afghans, the Moguls, and the Persians under Hadir Shah. Thus all 
probabilities are united in favour of the supposition that the ancestors 
of the Hindus came from the same side; a supposition which we find 
to be confirmed by arguments of another kind. The Panjab would 
consequently be the first country occupied by the colonists. Tradition 
does not, however, celebrate this as a classic region. On the contrary, 
in a passage of the Mahabharata, published and commented on by 
Lassen, its inhabitants are described as less pure and correct in their 
customs than the real Aryas, as perhaps they had been corrupted by 
the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to believe that it was only 
after the colonists had spread themselves over the plains of the Ganges, 
that their form of worship, and' 1 the social order dependent upon 
it, could have assumed a permanent form.”— Essais littdraires et 
historiques, pp. 455-457. 

The same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, 1st ed., i. 
511 ; 2nd ed., p. 612) ;— 

4 ‘ The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, believe 
themselves to be autochthonous: their sacred legends represent India 
itself ns the scene of creation, as the abode of the patriarchs, and the 
theatre of their deeds; and they have no recollection of having sprung 
from any country out of India, or of having ever lived beyond the 
bounds of their own Bharatayarsha. (See, however, above, p. 32&, £P.) 

“It is true that we might be tempted to discover in the.superior 
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Ba^rednasB which they ascribo to the north a reference, unintelligible 
to themselves, to a closer connexion which they hud formerly had with 
the northern countries; for the abodes of most of the gods are placed 
towards the north in and beyond the Himalaya, and the holy and 
wonderful mountain Moru is situated in the remotest regions in the 
some direction.. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to which we have referred has been 
developed in India itself, and is to be derived from the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summits of tho Himalaya glittering far and wide over the 
plains, and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudless 
sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily designate the 
north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonderB; while its 
holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression produced upon 
the miud by surrounding nature. TJttara Kuru, the Elysium in the 
remotest north, may be most properly regarded as an ideal picture 
created by the imagination, of a life of tranquil felicity, and not as 
a recollection of any early residence of the Kurus in the north. Such 
at least is true of the representation which we have of this country 
in the epic poems. It is, however, probable that originally, and as 
late as the Tedic era, a recollection of this sort attached itself to that 
country, though in later times no trace of it has been preserved. 

After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp. 308, ff.) which 
lead to the conclusion that the Indians could not have been autochthonous, 
Lassen proceeds as follows (1st ed., p. 515, 2nd. ed., p. 616): “ There 
is only one route by which we can imagine the Arian Indiana to have 
immigrated into India,- they must have come through the Fanjab, and 
they must have reached the Panjab through western Kabulistan. The 
roads leading from the country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and 
the valley of the Fanjkora, or into the tipper valley of the Indue down 
upon G ilgit, and from thence either down the course of the Indus, or 
from Gilgit over the lofty plateau of Deotsu down on Kashmir, are 
now known to us as the roughest and most difficult that exist, and 
do not appear to have been ever much or frequently used os lines 
of comniunicAtion. We can only imagine the small tribes of the 
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Daradas to have come by the second route from the northern side 
of the Hindukush into their elevated valleys; but we cannot suppose 
the mass of the Arians to ‘have reached India by this road. All the 
important expeditions of nations or armies which are known to us 
have proceeded through the western passes of the Hindukush, and if 
we suppose the Arian Indians to have come into India from Bactria, 
this is the only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived.” It is true that the Hindus attach no idea of sanctity to 
the Panjab; on the contrary, “the Sarasvatl is the western boundary 
of the pure land, governed by Brahmanical law. There are, indeed, 
Indians dwelling further to tho west, but they do not observe the 
Brahmanical ordinances in all their integrity. But this mode of re¬ 
garding the western tribes can only have arisen after the Indian 
institutions had been developed, and a marked difference had become 
observable between the people living east of the Sarasvatl, and those 
on tho western border. The people of the Panjab always appear as 
descended from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in question, 
the epic legends recount to us frequent relations between the kings of 
the pure portion of India and the tribes to the westward. There is no 
break in the chain of Indian races towards the west.” (p. 616, 2nded.) 

M. Burnouf briefly indicates his opinion on the question with which 
we are now occupied, by speaking of “the movement which from the 
earliest ages had carried the Arian race from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and from tho Ganges into the Bekhan,’ 7 etc., Preface to Bhag. Pur., 
vol. iii., p. xxix. 

I am not aware whether Professor Both has ever expressed an 
opinion as to tho precise route by which the Arians entered India; 
but in his work on the* Lit. and Hist, of the Veda (1846), p. 136, he 
writes as follows: “It is more than probable that the bulk of the 
tribes which we may designate as the Yedic people dwelt nearer to 
the Indus than the Jumna, and that the battle which is described in 
the hymn before us was one of those conflicts in which the northern 
tribes pressed upon the southern, oh their way towards the regions 
which they were eventually to occupy. The Indus is well known and 
frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at this 
moment I know of only one passage in which the Ganges is mentioned, 
and that only in a way which assigns to it an inferior rank,” 
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The same writer in liis article on a Brahma and the Brahmans, in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1847, p. 81, again 
expresses himself thus: “When the Vedic people, expelled by some 
shock — and that at a period more recent than the majority of the 
hymns of the Veda — relinquished their seats in the Panjab and on the 
Indus, advanced further and further to the south, drove the aborigines 
into the hills, and occupied the broad tracts lying between the Ganges, 
the Jumna, and the Vindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
division of power,- the relations of king and priest, could become trans¬ 
formed in the most rapid and comprehensive manner.” 


Professor Weber also speaks.of the Arians as at one time dwelling 
beyond the Indus. In liis Hist, of Ind. Lit. (1852), pp. 2 and 3, he 
writes: “In the oldest parts of the Eigveda the Indian people appear 
to us as settled on the north-western borders of India, in the Panjab, 
and even beyond the Panjab, on the borders of the Kubha river, the 
Kophen in Kabul. 114 The gradual diffusion of this people from this 
point towards the east, beyond the Sarasvuti and over Hindustan as 
far as the Ganges, can be traced almost step by step in the later por¬ 
tions of the Vedic writings.” See also Ind. Stud. ii. 20. 

In his “Hecent Investigations on Ancient India/ 5 the same writer 
similarly remarks : “ The oldest hymns of the A eda show us the Arum 


people still dwelling beyond, or, at least, only on the north-wester n 
frontiers of India • viz., in the tract between the Cabul river and the 
Indus, as well as in the Panjab. Their advance from this point, and 
extension over India can be traced step by step in their literature. 


Their road lay to the north of the great desert of Marwar, from the 
Shtadru (the modern Sutlej) to the Sarasvatl, a river (esteemed at a 
later period as of the highest sanctity) which loses itself in the sands 
of the desert. This must have been a point where they made a halt 

m In bis Indische Studicn, vol. i. p. 165 (published 1849 -50), Weber speaks of 
tbe “ A nan Indians being driven by a deluge from their home (st • above, p. 335, note), 
and coming from the north, not from the west (as Lassen, i- 515, will have it) into 
India ; first of all to Kashmir and the Panjab; as it is only in this wav that we can 
explain tho northern Kurus and the northern Madras, with whom the conception of 
the golden age became afterwards associated/’ As, however, in the passages quoted 
in the text, which were written at a later date, Weber supposes the A nans to have 
dwelt on the Kabul river, they must, in order to arrive there, have either arriv ed by 
1 ho route which Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themselves to the west¬ 
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of long continuance, as may be concluded from the great sacredness 
ascribed in later times to this region. At that period it formed the 
boundary lino between the Brahmanical organization which was being 
now formed in Hindustan, and those Ariaa races of the west which 
retained the free manner of life inherited from their forefathers.”— 
Indian Sketches, pp. 13, 14. 

M.l Langlois, in the Preface to his Preach translation of the R.Y., 
speaks to the same effect, pp. ix, x: “ The hymns of the Rigveda 
were composed for tribes which had come from the banks of the Indus, 
and were living in the plains watered by the Ganges. This people 
seems to have belonged to that great branch of the human race known 
under the name of the Aryas. They brought with them a mild and 
simple civilization, patriarchal manners, n polished language. . . . 

These Aryas, as they established themselves in India, drove back 
before them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to occupy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on account of their savage cus¬ 
toms and murderous depredations, became, for the Aryas, the types of 
those evil spirits which they have depicted in their books. At the 
head of the first colony there must have been a prince of the Arian 
nation called Manu, whom the traditions represent as the father of 
mankind.” 

In another place, in a note to R.V. L 33, 3 (p. 264, vol. i. of his 
work, note 2), the same author writes still more explicitly as regards 
the point under consideration: “It is my opinion that the Indian 
colony conducted by Manu, which established itself in Aryavartta, 
came from the countries which lie to the west of the Indus, and of 
which the general name was Aria, Arian a, Hiran.” 

Professor Muller does not, as far as I am aware, auywhere determine 
the route by which the Arians arrived in India, more precisely than 
is done in the following passages (already quoted in pp. 310, f.): “At 
the first dawn of traditional history we see these Ariaa tribes migrating 
across the enow of the Himalaya, southward towards the { seven rivers’ 
(tire Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the SarusvatT), and ever 
since India has been called their home.”—Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches, p. 129 (“Chips,” i. 63); and Amc. Sanskrit Lit., p. 12. 
And again, at p. 131 (“Chips,” i. p. 65); Ana Sanskrit Lit, p. 15, 
he writes: “After crossing the narrow passes of the LLindukush or 
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the Himalaya, they [the southern Arlans] conquered, or chore before 
them .... the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trnns-Himalayan 
countries.” Some remarks on the same subject hare been already 
quoted (see above, p. 311) from his “ Last Results of the Turanian 


Researches,” p. 340. 

Whatever other and minor differences of view may exist between 
the several authorities whom I have last cited, they are nil of one 
accord at least in regard to thi9 one point, that India is not the 
original country of the Hindus. 


Skct. XI .—The immigration of the Indo- Arums from the north-west 
rendered probable by the tenor of the Vedic hymns. 

The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of the Brahmanical 
Indians, into India from the north-west, is further rendered probable 
by the fact that the writers of the Yeclic hymns appear to be most 
familiar with the countries lying in that direction, i.e., with the north¬ 
western parts of India itself, as well as with the countries bordering 
on, or beyond the Indus, and with the rivers which flow through those 
regions; while the countries and rivers in the central and eastern 
parts of India are more rarely mentioned; and no allusion whatever is 
made to the regions of the south. On this subject I borrow the fol¬ 
lowing remarks from Professor Roth’s work on tho Lit. and Hist, of 
the Veda, p. 136: “ The Sindhu (Indus) is Well known and frequently 
celebrated in the hymns of the Rigvoda, while at present I know of 
only one hymn in which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only in a 
subordinate capacity. This passage occurs in one of the hymns ascribed 
to Sindhuksh.it, son of Priyamedha (x. 76, 6), which is addressed to 
the Sindliu, ‘ the most copious of streams,’ ( apatdm apastama). The 
other rivers are solicited to regard graciously tho praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu. 114 The passage is, after Yaska 
(Nirukta, ix. 26), to be explained thus: ‘ Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvatl, 
S'utudrT, with tho Parushm, receive graciously my hymn. Marudvri- 
dha, hear with the Asikal, the. Vitasta; Aijikiya, hear with the 

us The entire hymn ie quoted and translated in the fifth volume of this work, 
p. 343, f. 
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Sushoma.’ ” 116 ( Imam me G.ange Yamune Sarmvati S'utudri etomafn 

mchata Pccrushni 0 | Asihiyd Mnrudvridhe Tittfstctya ArjiMye srinuhi 
ft Swhomayd |) 

Another passage in which the Indus is mentioned is the following, 
II.Y. i, 126, 1: Amandan $to?nfm prabhare manUhd Stndhuv adhi 
hhiyato Bh&vyasya | To me sab as ram amimita savdn aturto raja sravah 
ichhamdmh | “ "With my intellect I produce ardent encomiums upon 

Svanaya, the son of Bhavya, who dwells on the Sindhu; the in¬ 
vincible prince, who, desirous of renown, has offered through me a 
thousand oblations,” In the 7th verso of the same hymn we find a 
reference which indicates familiarity with the country of the Gandkaris 
and its sheep: Sarvd 'bam ami romaid Qandharlnam ivdnht | “I 
am all hairy, like a ewe of the Gandharis.” Gandhara is placed by 
Lassen (in the map of Ancient India in vol. ii. of his Indian Anti¬ 
quities) to the west of the Indus, and to the south of the Cophen or 
Kabul river, the same position to which the Gandaritis of the "ancients 
is referred. 117 In a note to his Transl. of the Vishnu Purami, vol. ii., 
p. 174 (Dr. HalPs ed.), Prof. Wilson writes of the Gandharas: <l These 
are, also, a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab.” The word Sindku also occurs in the following pas¬ 
sages of the PJgveda, viz., i. 94, 16; i. 122, 6; ii. 15, 6; iv. 30, 12; 
v. 53, 9; rii. 33, 3; viii. 20, 25 ; x, 64, 9. It is, however, difficult to 
say whether the Indus be always meant. The last of these passages 


n6 Part of Yaslta’s rote (Nirukta, ix. 26) is as follows: —Imam im Grange Yamune 
JSaraavati S'utudri Parushni stomam ii sevadham Asiknya cha saha Marudvridht 
Vito ?>t ay a cha Arjikhje asrinuhi Sushomaya eha iti samastarlhah | . . . . 

Itioathn Parmhni ily ahf.h .... Asikni ai ukla axil a | . . . Marud- 

itridhuh sarvdfy luidyah j MurutaJj. enah rnrdhayanH j . ArjVclyam Vi pad 

ity dhuh [ (Sco vol. i., pp. 339 und 417, note 210.) ‘‘The entire sense is, 4 Receive 
this hymn, O Ganga, Yamuna, Saroavatl, S'utudri, Parushni, and Marudvridha 
along with the AsiknT, and Arjlkly"* along with the Vitasta and Sashoma.' . . . 

Parushni is a name of the Iravatl. . . . Asikm means ‘black.’ . . . All 

rivers [may be culled] Marudvridha, because they are swollen by the Marufcs . . . 
AijTklyu is a name of the Yipas,” See Roth’s remarks on these rivers, in bis Lit . 
and Hist, of tho Veda, pp. 136-140; and a passage which will be quoted from Lassen 
in the text further on. 

117 The Gandarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 66, along with the Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdiane, and Dadikse, as forming part of the army of Xerxes. See 
tbe Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 103, if; the Jotiru. Royal Asiatic Society, v. 17; 
and Rawlinaon’s Herodotus, iv. 216, f. 
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(which occurs in a hymn to the Yijre dovas) is as follows, R.V. x. 
64, 9: Saratoati Sarayuh Sindhur nrmibhir maho mahlr avasd 'yantu 
vaManih | dsvlr apo mdtarah sddayitnvo ghritavat payo maMumat no 
archata 1 “Let the Saras vatt, the Sarayu, the Siudhu, with their 
waves; let the great [rivers] come swiftly, strengthening us with 
their succour. Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) to us your 
waters with butter and honey.” 

The verso which has been cited above from the Rigveda, x. • j, 5, 
in the extract from Professor Roth’s work, is followed by another, 11 ' 
in which the names of several other rivers are mentioned, viz., the 
Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa, 1,8 the SVeti, the Kubha, the Gomatl, 
the Krumu, and the Mehatnu. In Roth and Bbhtlingk’s Lexicon, 
the Kubha, Gomatl, and Krumu are set down as being affluents of the 
Indus. m That they were really so is rendered probable by their being 
mentioned in conjunction with that river. In tho case of the Kubha, 
tho probability is strengthened by its name, which has a close re¬ 
semblance to that of the Kophen, or Kabul river, which falls into the 
Indus, a little above Attock (see the passage from Weber’s Ind. Liter., 
above p. 389). This river is mentioned again in R.V. v. 53, 9: Md 
vo Rasa ’nitalhd KulU Krwnur md vah Sindhur ni riramat 1 m& vah 


ns r.V. x. 75, 6:_ Trish(ama,ya prathamam yatave sajuh Susartva Rasaya S vetya 

tya I tvafr Sindho Kubhaya Oomaitm Krumm Mehatnva saratham ytlbhir Tym\ 
“ Unite Bret in thy course with the TrishtHinS, the SusartO, the Easi and the S'vetl; 
thou. Siudhu, [meetest] the Goraati with the Kubhfi, the Krumu with the Mehatnu, 
and with them art borne onward (as) on the' same car. 

m The RUsfc is considered by Dr. Aulrccht, in his explanation of It.V. x. 108, to 
denote there and elsewhoro the “ milky way.” See Jourttaiof tho German Oriental 
Society, vol. xiii. p. 498. Yaska merely explains it as meaning a river : Rasa nodi | 
Nir. xi. 25. In his translation of Satnaveda, ii. 247 ( = R.Y. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rata by “ocean.’* In his Glossary he explains it of “a particular river 
which separates the world of Indra from that of the Panis (?) referring to R.V., 
x. 108. In R.V. i. 112, 12, he explains it of the river Rasa. In his translation of 
this verse in Orient und Occident, iii. 150, lie makes it a river of the lower world 
(untcriveU). In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon the Rasa is stated to be the name of 
a river, in R.V., i. 112, 12; v. 53, 9; x. 75, 6; ond to mean “a mythical stream 
which flows round the earth and sky” in ix. 41,6; x. 108, 1, f.; x. 121,4 ; v. 41, 15. 

120 in bis Elucidations (Eriauterungen) of the Nirukta, p. 43, note, Professor Roth 
remarks : “ The KophSn is the Kubha. of tho Veda, mentioned in R.V. v. 53, 9, and 
x. 75, 7. If we identify the Krumu and Gomatl of this last text, with the Kurum 
and Gonial which flow into the Indus from the west (as Lassen proposes in a letter), 
we may regard the rivers whose names precede [the Trishtama, Basil, S veil, and 
Anitabhu] as being affluents of the Indus further to the north than the Kophen. 
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parish that Sarayuh purlshinl asm it mmnam ash mh j u Let not, 0 
Maruts, the Rasa., the Auitabhil, the Kubhd, the Krumu or the Sizidhu 
arrest you r let not the watery Sarayu stop you: let the joy you 
impart cow to ua.” Another of the rivers named in the verse pre¬ 
viously cited (R.V. x. 76, 7), and declared by Roth to be an affluent 
of the Indus, is the Gornati. It is not necessary that we should 
identify this river with the Gomat! (Goomtee), which rises to the 
north-west of Oudc and flows past Lukhnow, though, being men¬ 
tioned along with the Sarayu (if, indeed, this be the modern 
Surjoo), it may be the same. A river of the same name is men¬ 
tioned again in It.Y. viii. 24, 30 : FaJio apoArito Vulo Oomatim 
ami tishthati | u This Vala dwells afar on the [banks of 
the] GomatI.’ ,Ml It is quite possible that the names of the rivers in 
Oude may have been borrowed from some streams further west/ 1 * 
Another river, the Suvastu, which may be an affluent of the Indus, 
is mentioned in R.V., viii. 19, 37: Suv&stvdh adhi ingvani | These 
words are quoted in Niruktn, iv. 16, and explained thus: Suvastur 
nadi | tugma tirthavn hhavati | <# Suvastu i9 a river; tugma means 

a ferry.” On this passage Roth observes, Erlaub rungen, p. 43: 
“The bard Sobhari is recounting the presents which he received from 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, on the banks of the Suvastu. In the 
Muhabbarata, vi. 333, m the Suvastu ia connected with the Gauru 
Now, according to Arrian, Indica, 4, ll, m the Soastos and Garoias 


121 Compare R.V. v. 61, 19. 

132 There is a stream called Gom&tT in Kemaon, which must be distinct from the 
river in Oude, ns the latter rises in the plains. 

123 In the list of rivers in the description of Jambukhanda. The words are: 
I'astwh Stasis turn OaurTm cha Kampanam - Kira rwat m | “The Vastu, tbe 
Suvastu, the GaurT, the Karapnnu, and the Hiranvatl.” 

121 K aifp^v 8h 4v U^vKtKaihrtSi, Upa 6t &yoov Ma\avr6v T€ koI Jtdaaroy teat Tap^ofar, 
4 * 8180 * 4s rbv iv86v. “The Kophen unites with the Indus in Peuktfhoetis, bringing 
with it the Malantus, the Soastus, and the Garrmas/* Professor Wilson (Ariana 
Ant. pp. 183, 190, 194) thinks these two last names really denote one and the same 
river. ‘'Now there emu be no doubt that by the Kophen is to bo understood the 
Kabul River; for Arrian says, that having received the Malamantns, Suastus, and 
Gaia-us, it mixes with the Indus, in the country of Peukelaotis ; and the latter part 
of Alexander's operations west of the Indus, shortly beforo he crosses that river, are 
carried on in the same district along the Indus and the Caphei!.”'—Wilson, Ariana 
Ant., p. 183. “ The united stream [of the Pun]kora and Sewat] is called either the 

Punjkora or Sewat River; and this may explain why Arrian, in his Indica, speaks 
erroneously of a Suastus as well as a Gartens, whilst in Ptolemy we have no other 
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flow into the Kophen. Prom comparing these two passages, it results 
with tolerable certainty that the S avast u is the same as the modem 
Suwad, a stream which flows into the Rabin river from the north, 
after first joining tlx i/anjkora.” 

Returning now to B.Y. x, 75, 6, and taking first the most westerly 
streams (next to the Indus) there specified, we come (1) to the Vitasta 
or Behat, (2) the Asikni or Chcnab (Akesines), (3) the Parushni, 
Iravatl, or Bavee, (4) the Arjiklya, Yipa^, or Beeas, and (5) the 
Siitudrl, or Sutlej. Yaska, as we have seen, identifies the Parushni 
with the Iravatl, and the Arjiklya with the Yipa^ ; Professor Both 
considers the Asikni to be the same as the Chenab or Akesines ; and 
there is no doubt that the Yitasta is the Hydaspes, and that the SutdrI 
is the Sutlej. We have, consequently, iu this passage an enumeration 
of the rivers of the Punjab. The Asikni is again mentioned in B.Y. 
viii. 20, 25; the Parushni in B.Y. vii. 18, 8, 9, and viii. 63, 15 ; the 
HUt&dri in iii. 33, 1 ; and the Yipa3 in iii. 33, 1, 3, and iv. 30, 11. 

The other rivers named in the passage so often referred 'to, B.Y. x. 
75, 5, 6, are the Sarasvatl, the Ganga, and the Yamuna, The follow¬ 
ing are some of the most remarkable passages in which the Sarasvatl 
is celebrated. In iii. 23, 4, it is thus mentioned along with the 
Brishadvatl (with which Manu, ii. 17, also associates it) and the 
Ap&ya: JVt tvd dodhe vare a pritMvydh Ildydspade eudinatve ahnam I 
Dr nhadvatyam mdnushe Apaydydm Sarasvutyum revad Agne didihi | 


river than the Suastus described.”—-Ibid. p. 190. “ Alexander crossed, according, to 
Arrian’s narrative, four rivers before he reached the Indus; and these, the Kophen, 
Khoes, Euaspla, and Garoeus, we have still in the Punjshir, Alishung, Khonar, and 
Pun-kora. . . . Thus even Arrian is a better authority as an historian than as a 
geographer, for he describes dn tho latter character the Kophen as bringing with it 
to tho Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Careens; two of which he .does not 
name at all in Ids narrative, and of which the third is probably the same as the 

second.”_Ibid. p. 194. Lassen, on the other hand, holds that Ptolemy is in error. 

“It must surprise ns,” he remarks (Tnd. Ant., iii. 129), “that, of the rivers of 
Eastern Kabul, Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, and passes over the Garoias [the 
ancient name was Gaurl, the present is Panjkora] in silence, though this river must 
Have been known to him from the accounts of the writers.of the Macedonian age, 
who however, arc wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, but. with the 
Kophen. This is the more surprising, as Ptolemy is acquainted with tho region 
called Goryaia after that river. . . . Ptolemy is thus misled into making the 
Siiastosrise too far to the north.” See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. ii. 668-9. In any 
case, the existence of a river in the Kabul country, called Suastus at the date of 
Alexander’s expedition, is undoubted. 
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u On an auspicious day I place thee on the most sacred spot of IJa 
["tho earth]. Shine, 0 opulent Agni, in the assembly of men on the 
hanks of tho Drishadvati, the Ap&ya, the Sarasvati.” In R.V. vi. 
61, 2, the same liver is thus magnified: Iyaih Sushmebhir bka-lM 
ivdrujat sdnu girindm tmisMhir urrnibhih | ptirdvata-ghriim avase 
uuvriktibhih Sarmvailtn a visdsema dhitibhth j i( By her force, and her 
impetuous waves she has broken down tho sides of tho mountains, 
like a man digging lotus fibres. Eor Buccour let us, with praises and 
hymns, invoke Sarasvati who sweeps away her banks.” 126 In verse 13 
of the same hymn the Bamo epithet Apdsdm- apastama, “most copious 
of streams,” which is applied to the Sindhu in R.Y. x. 75, 7 (see 
above, p. 341), is also assigned to the Sarasvati. 

Hymns 05 and 96 of tho seventh book of the Bigveda are devoted 
to the praises of the Sarasvati and her male correlative the Sarasvat. 
The first and part of the second verse of the former hymn are as 
follows: Fret ksJwdasa dhdyasd sasre eshd Sarasvati dharunam Ctyasl 
puh | pra babadhCtna rathy eva ydti vi&vah apo mahmd smdhur anydh | eka 
aohetat Sarasvati nadinam Suckir yatl giribhyah & mmudrdt | “ This 

Sarasvati has flowed on with a protecting current, a support, an iron 
barrier. This stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty 
outrunning all other rivers. 128 Sarasvati is known as the ono river, 
flowing on pure from the mountains to the sea.” 127 

The Jumna is mentioned in two other passages of tho Rigveda 
besides x, 75, 5. In v. 52, 17, reference is made to property in cows 

m 

124 In reference to this verso, Yaska observes, ii. 23: Tatra “ Sarasvati” ity etasya 
nadl-vat dcvatd~vachoha nig amah bhavanti | . . . At ha etad nadi-vat ( “ There 

are texts which speak of Sarasvati both as a river and as a goddess. ... In tho 
following she is referred to as a river." lie then quotes the verse before us; and 
explains (ii. 21) paravata-ghtm by pdravara-ghMinlm “ destroying the further and 
the near huuk.” See also the commentary on the Taifcfc. Br. vol. ii. p. 842 (Bibl. 
Tndica). This interpretation is condemned in B. and R.’s Lexicon, where the 
sense is said to he, either (<z) u striking the distant (demon)/’ or (/») “striking from, 
or at, a distance. ” 

136 See the translation of this verse in Benfey’s Glossary to the Samaveda, p. 157, 
under the word rat hi, 

w Lnnglois, vol. hi., p. 241, note 13, thinks that Sarasvati in this hymn stands, 
not for a river, hut for “the goddess of sacrifice,” with her libations. “These liba- 
i tions form a river, which flows from the mountains, where the sacrifice is performed, 
* and where the soma plant is collected. This river flows into the samudra (sea), 
which is the v md destined to receive the libations." 
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and horses on the banks of the Yamuna; 128 and in yii. 18, 19, it is 
said that the “ Yamuna protected [or gladdened] Indra.” 129 I have 
found a reference to the Ganga in one other passage besides x. 75, 

5, viz., in vi. 45, 31, 130 where the adjective g&ngya, “belonging to 
the Ganga,” occurs. But the Rigveda contains no hymn devoted to 
the celebration of the Ganga, such as we find appropriated to the 
Sindhu and SarasvatT. * 

The Sarayu is also referred to in three passages in the R.V. iv. 30, 

18, v. 53, 9, and x. 64, 9. The first of these texts runs thus: Uta 
iya sadyah Ary a Sarayor Indr a, paratah | Armehitrarathd acadMh | 
“Thou hast straightway slain these two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the other side of the Sarayu.’ 1 The second and third have been 
already quoted in pp. 343, f. The Sarayu named in these passages, 
particularly the last two, may be different from the river of the same 
name which now flows along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as it 
is mentioned in connexion with rivers all of which appear to be in the 
Panjab. But it is not absolutely necessary to suppose this, 131 as we shall 
presently see that one of the Vedic rishis was acquainted with Klkata * 
or Behar. In the Rigveda we have no mention made of the rivers of 
the south, which have in later ages become so renowned in Hindustan 
for their sanctity, the Narmada, the Godaverl, and the Kaverl. 


[On the subject treated in the preceding pages, the second 
edition of Lassen’s Indian Antiquities contains, at p. 643, vol. i., 
Borne new matter which I translate: “The names of the rivers 
mentioned in the hymns of the R.V. furnish us with the means 
of arriving at exact conclusions regarding the abodes of the Arian 
Indians at the time when they were composed. The Ganga and 
the Yamuna are only mentioned once in the tenth book. In an 
earlier book the I)rishadvat'» too is only once named: much oftener 

128 R.V. v. 52, 17: Yamimay&m adki srufam ud mdho gavyaih mpje ni rad ho 
atvyam mpije | 

139 R.V. vii. 18, 19 : Avad In drum Yan.una ityddi | 

130 See Roth, Litt. imd Gesch. des Weda, p, 136 ; and above p. 341. The words 
are: Uruh kafoha na Gait gy ah | Roth, sub voce kafaha, says, the sense of the 
word kuhha is uncertain. Langlois does not translate it. Wilson misapprehends 
Sayana’s explanation. 

Ml See, however, the opinion of Lassen, as quoted “below. 
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the Sarasvatl; but most frequently of all the Sindhu (Indus) with 
its affluents, some of which are designated by their older names, 
viz., Affiknl for the Chandrabhagft, Marudvridha for the same stream 
after its confluence with the Vitasta, Umnjira for the Iravati, and 
Paruslvm for the Vipasu. (The principal passage is R.V. x. 75.) The 
three western affluents of the Indus, which are now called Gomal, 
Kurrum, and Kabul, are named in these hymns GomatT, Krumu, and 
Kubha respectively : the last word has, as is well known, been turned 
by the Greeks into Kophen, The Anitabha, Rasa, and SVetl must 
filso be regarded as affluents of the same river (R.Y., v. 53, 9; x. 75, 
6). . . . Before I proceed further, I think it fit to remark that it 
is not the fault of the learned geographer [M. Yivien de St. Martin], 
to whom we owe a valuable dissertation on the Yedic geography, but 
of the French translator. [of the R.Y., the late M. Langlois'J, if the 
former has been misled to assume the existence of three rivers which 
have no reality. Sushoma and Arjlkiyfi signify vessels which are used 
in the preparation of the Soma. 132 The assumption that there is a 
river called Trishtama is founded on an ignorance of the language. 
In the verse m question (R.Y., x. 75, 6) ‘trishta,’ 'harshly sounding,’ 
is to be. referred to the Sindhu, whilst ‘amaya’ is the instrumental 
singular feminine from the pronoun 'ama.’ 133 

“The following additional rivers are named in tho R.Y., the Ansu- 
nmtl, the Hariyuplya, and the YavyavatX, but only once (vi. 27, 5, C ; 
viii. 85, 13, ff.), and in such a way that their situation cannot he 
fixed. Finally, the Sarayu is thrice named. In one place (iv. 
30, 17) it is said that by the help of Indra Turvasu and Yadu 
crossed this stream. 15 * 4 In the second passage (x. 64, 9) it is named 
in connexion with the Sarasvatl and Sindhu; and in the third 
(v. 53, 9), again, in connexion with those two, and as well as with 
several affluents of the Indus and tho Yamuna. Those data do 

In proof of this Lassen refers to Both, on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, 
p. 137. See also Itoth’s Illust. of Nirukta, p. 131, and Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexicon, s.v. firjiklyu : also Benfey’s Glossary to S.V., s.v. tfaranyavat. 

133 Tfifthtutnu is given as the name of a river in Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon; 
and this interpretation is not withdrawn in the “ additions and improvements,” in 
vol. v. 

134 The Saravn is not named in v. 17, but in v, 18, whore Indra is said to have 
slain two Aryas, Ar.ua and Ohitiaratha, on the other side of this river. See p. 347. 
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not suffice to show what river is meant. Perhaps it is an affluent of 
the Sarasvatl ; this river is in any case to bo distinguished from the 
well-known affluent of the Ganga. Prom this survey it is clear that 
at the time of the composition of the Rigve&a the A nan Indians dwelt 
chiefly in eastern Kabulistan and in the .Panjab as far as the Sarasvatl. 

“If we hold the Anitabha, the Rosa, and the SVeti,—as from the 
connexion wo must,—for the modern Abu Sin, Burrindu, and Sudani, 
the Anon Indians were at that time already in possession of a tract 
on the upper Indus. The conjecture that by the Rasa is meant the 
Suvastu., and by the SVetl the Koas of the ancients, cannot be justified. 
Whether we are to assign to the Arian Indians a tract in western 
Kabulistan also, depends on the ascertainment of the modern names 
of the three rivers mentioned in the R.V., which have not yet been 
identified. It was only in the period when the tenth book of this 
collection of hymns was composed that the Arian people had travelled 
further east and reached the Ganga. 

“The Atharvaveda represents to us an important advance in the 
diffusion of the Arian Indiana. The Bahllkas and Gandharas appear* 
in the light of peoples living at a distance; so, too, the countries of 
Magadha and Anga. It may be hence concluded that at that period 
the Arians had not spread further than to north- western Bengal, on 
the south bank of the Ganges. 135 Regarding the diffusion of the 
Brahmanical religion, tho S'atapatha Brahman a has preserved a re¬ 
markable legend, of which the essential import is as follows,^ etc. 
Lassen then quotes the passage (i. 4, 1, 10, ff.), which will be cited 
further on.] _ _ _ 

We have already seen (p. 323) that the Himalaya mountains are 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. In a fine hymn, the 121st of the 
10th mandala of the R.Y., also, we have the following verse, x. 121, 

4 : Yasya into Ifimavanio nuthiM yasya mmudram r may Cl saha ahnh | 
“He whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the sea with the 
aerial river declare, 11 m etc. But no allusion to the Vindhya range, ^ 

m The author here refers to Roth on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 37, ff., 
where some verses of A.Y., v. 22, are quoted, translated, and illustrated. See p. 361. 

m See Muller’s translation in Bunsen’s Gott in dcr Geechiohte, part ii., p. 107. 
The Himalaya, or snowy range, is also mentioned, A.Y. xii. 1,11: Girayas te p«r- 
vatah himavanto aranyam te prithivi wyonam astu | w May thy mountains be 
snowy, 0 earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.” 
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which runs across the central parts of India, is to be found in the 
lligveda. 

The following text from the B.V. shows that the author of the 
hymn (said to bo Visvamitra) knew something of the countries to the 
eastward as far as Kikata or Behar, It. V. iii. 53, 14: Kim to hrinvanti 
Ktkafe&hu gdvo na dnram duhre na tapanti gharmam | d no bhara 
Prwtmjanda&ya redo naiohdSdkham Maghcmn randhaya nah \ u What 
are thy cows doing among the Klka^aa ? They yield no milk for 
oblations ; and they heat no fire, Bring us the wealth of Pramaganda 
[or the usurer]; and subdue to us, 0 Maghavat (Indra), the degraded 
man (naichu&ikha).” Yaska explains Klkata as “ a country inhabited 
by people who were not Aryas, ”, Nirukta vi. 32: Klkato nCima doso 
' ndryanivtuah | 137 The word Klkata is given in the vocabulary called 
Trikandasesha, as equivalent to Magadha. In Bohtlingk and Botins 
Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from the Bhagavata Purana, 
i. 3, 24 : Tatah kalau sampravritte sammohdya sura-dvisham | Buddh) 
ndmanjana-sutah Klkapshu bhavishyati | “ Then, when the Kali age 

has begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, will be born 
among the Kikatas, in order to delude the enemies of the gods (the 
Asurns).” The commentator on the Bhag. Pur. explains the Klkatas 
by madhye Guyd-pradese | “in the country of Gaya.” Again, Bhag. 
Pur., vii. 10, 18, it is said: Yatra yatra cha mad-bhaktah pra&antdh 
samadarsinoh | sddhavah samuddchdran te put/ante 'pi Kikatah | i( In 
every place where those who are devoted to me, who are calm, who 
regard all things as alike, who are holy and virtuous, are found, the 

137 Say&na gives an alternative explanation of TcTkafa, borrowed from a hint in 
Yaska: Yadvd “ kriydbhir y&ga»ddna-horna4akshawbhih kim phalishyati ” ity 
aJraddtidhcwdh praiyuta 4t pibata khadata ay am eva loko na parah ” iti mdanto 
ndsitkdh k'/i ’/ah | “ Or the Klkatas are athoists, who, being destitute of faith, say, 
* what fruit will result from sacrifices, alms, or oblations ? rather eat and drink, for 
there is no other world but this.’ ” In Sayanu'a introduction to the Pvigveda 
(Muller’s edit. vol. i. p. 7), an aphorism of the Mlraansa, with a comment, is quoted, 
in which an objector demurs to the eternity of the Veda, because objects and persons 
who existed in time are mentioned in it. In the objector’s sUtemont, Naichasftkha 
is spoken of as a city, and Pramaganda as a king; " Kim te krinvurUi Kikateahv '* 
iti want-re k'ikah nama janapadah d.nnatah | tathd Naichasakha/n mma nayaram 
Pramaganda nama raja ity etc 'rthTth anxtydh amnaiah | “ In the verse, ‘ what do 
thy cows among the Kikatas, etc.,’ a country named Kikata is recorded, together 
with a city called Naichaaakha and a king called Pramaganda; all which are non¬ 
eternal objects,” 
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men [of that country] are purified, even if they be Klkatas*” Professor 
Weber, in his Ind. Stud. i. 186, states his opinion that tho Kikatas 
were ndt (as Yaska tell us) a non-Arian tribe, but a people who, like 
the Yrdtyas, were of Arian origin, though they did not observe Arlan 
rites; and they may, ho thinks, have been Buddhists, or the fore¬ 
runners of Buddhism. 

From these passages there seems to bo no doubt that the Kikatas 
were a people who lived in Magadha or Behar. 

Tho following verses from one of the mantras of the Atharvaveda, 
v. 22, quoted and explained by Professor Both in his Lit. and Hist, of 
the Yeda, pp. 37-42, may tend to show what were the limits of the 
country occupied by the Ary as at the date of its composition. These 
limits coincide in one direction with those indicated in the preceding 
passage from the Rigveda, in which the KTkapxs are mentioned. 
This mantra contains an invocation to Takman,. apparently a per¬ 
sonified cutaneous disease, who is supplicated to withdraw to certain Jr 
other tribes, whose names are specified, and whom we may there¬ 
fore with probability conclude to have been regarded ns without the 
Arian pale, though not necessarily non-A nans. A.Y., v. 22, verses 
5, 7, 8, 12, 14 : 5 j Oko a&ya Mujavanto oko my a Mahdvrishdh\ ytirxj 
jut a a iakmams to van asi BahUk$*hu nyocharah | 7 | Takman Mujavato 
gdchha Bahlikdn vu parastardm | S'tidrum ickha prapharyam tdni Tahnan 
vi iva dhunuhi | 8 | Mahdvrishdn Mujavato bandhu addhi pareiya | prai~ 
tdni tahnane brdmo anyakshetrdni vd imd | 12 | Takman bhrutrd bald - 
sena svasrd kdsikayd sa/ui | pdmnd bhrdtrivyena saha gachhdmum aranam 
janam | 14 | Gamlhdribhyo Mnjaxadbhyo Angelhyo Magadhelhyah | 
praishyam janam iva s&vadhim takmdnam pari dadman | 5. ** His 

(Takman’s) abode are the Mujavals, his abode the Mahavrishas. As 
soon as thou art born, 0 Takman, thou sojoumest among the Bahlikas. 

7. Go, Takman, to the Muj avals, or far away to the Bahlikas. Choose 
the femalo S'udra for food; and shake her. 8. Passing (us) by, 0 
friend, devour the Mahavrishas and the Mujavats. We point out to 
Takman these or those alien regions. 12. Takman, along with thy 
brother Bulasa, and with thy sister Kasika (cough), and with thy 
nephew Parnan, depart to that foreign people, 14. YYe transfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to the Gandharis, the 
Mujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas.” 
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The Muj&vats are again mentioned in the Vajasaneyi-sanhita, 3, 61, 
aa follows: EM te Kudra avaeaffi tern parv Miljavato utihi | avatato- 
dhanva pindkdcamh kritt/ivumh ahimsan nah kivo atihi | 138 “This, 0 
Hudra, ia thy food; with it depart beyond the Alujavals. With thy 
bow unbent, ud concealed from view, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, 
uninjuring us and propitious.’* 

The Mujavats being mentioned along with the Bahlikas, a Bactrian 
race, and with the Gandharis (see above, p. 342) may, as Both thinks, 
be a hill tribe in the north-west of India; and the Mahavrishas may 
belong to the same region. 139 

The An.gas and Magadhas mentioned in verso 13 are, on the contrary, 
tribes living in south Behar, and the country bordering on it to the 
west. Wo have thus in that verse two nations situated to the nortn- 
west, and two to the south-east, whom wo may suppose, from the 
maledictions pronounced on them, to have been hostile, or alien tribes, 

irk8 MQjtivat is explained by the commentator on the V.S., as the name of a moun¬ 
tain, the place of Rndra’s abode: Mujatan ncima has chit parvato Jinirmya tasa- 
stkanam j This is apparently a later idea. Compare the Mahabharata, Sauptika- 
parva, 785, JSvam uktva m mkrodho jagdma vimanah fihavah | girer Mmijavatah 
padam tapan taptum mahutapah | “Bhava (S'iva) having so said, went away angry and 
disturbed, to the quarter of the hill Munjavat, to perform austerity, the great 
devotee;” and the Asvamedhika parva, 180: Oirer Himawtah prish^he Mmijavcin 
noma parv at ah | tapyate yatra bhayavdm tapo nityam Umdpatih | “ On the heights 
of the Hiniavat mountain there is a hill called Munjavat, where the divine lord of 
Urait (S'iva) performs continual austerity/’ The commentator on the S'atupatha- 
bvfihmaria says it is tho ‘ c Northern Mountain,” udichyah par vat ah | The 8'atopa- 
tha-bruhmana (ii. 6, 2, 17,) thus comments on the text of the Yfij. 3., after quoting 
it. Ava.scva vai adhvanam yanti [ tad etiu-ih tavamm eva anvavarjati yatra yatra 
asya ckaranaih tcul atm | atra ha vai asya paro Mujavadbhyai charamm | t'asmad 
aha “pfiro Mujavato iti ii avatata-dhanva pinakdvasah " ity 44 ahoJwan nah, 

aivo *tthi n ity { era efad aha 44 krittivamh " iti J nishvdpayaty eva mam etat ) 
xvapann u hi ha kanchana kinasti | tasmud aha- u krittivasuh ” iti | “ Men go on 
their way with provision. He therefore sends him (Rurtra) off with provision, 
wherever he has to go. Hero his journey is beyond the MiVjavnts; hence he says 
‘pass beyond the Mujavats‘with how unbent and concealed,’ * uninjqrmg us and 
propitious, pass beyond.’ Ho adds 4 clad in a skin.' This lulls him to sleep ; for 
white sleeping he injures nobody. Wherefore he says 4 clad in a skin.’ ” A deriva- 
f i of the word Mujavat occurs also in the R.V. x. 34, 1 : Somasya iva Mavjuva- 
tasya hhakshah | 4< T,ik i draught of the soma produced on Mujavat, or among the 
Mujavats " Yaska, Nir. 9, 8, explains the word thus : Maujavato Mvjavati jcita.h | 
Mxijmdn parvatah, “ * Maujavatal? ’ means produced on Mujavat : Mcjavat is a 
mountain." 

159 On the BuhTkas and Bahllkas, see Lassen, Zeitseh. 1840, p. 194; and for 1839, 

p, 62, ff. 
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who lived on the borders of Brahmanical India, and to have been 
beyond its boundaries at tho time this incantation was composed. 

(Roth, Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, p. 42.) 

It does not, however, follow that the tribes who, in the Athaiva- 
veda, are spoken of as if they were hostile, or alien, were really of a 
non-Arifth origin. (See above, p. 351.) 

Thus, the Arians appeal' in later times to have been in communica¬ 
tion with the Gandhuras. In the S'atapatha-brahmana ttllusiou is 
made to a royal sage called Svarjit, son of Nagnajit., the Gandhara, 
who had expressed an opinion on the nature of breath or life; and 
although his view was not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a Rajanya, proves his 
Arian origin. This is the passage, S'at.-Br. viii. 1, 4, 10 : Atha ha 
sma aha Svarjid Nagnajit ah | Nagmckid vd Qandharah | « . . Yat m 
tad uvdcha Jldjmyabandhur iva tv $va tad uvdcha ) tl Further Svarjit, 
son of Nagnajit* said. Now Nagnajit was a Gandhara. . . . This 
which he said, he spake as a^mere ^^janya. ,, Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
is also mentioned in the Aifc.-Br., vii. 34, as one of the persons who 
received instruction regarding a particular rite from Parvata and 
Narada. 140 He is also mentioned 141 in the following passage of the 
Mahabh., i. 2439-41: Prahrada-sidhyo Nagnajit SubaldS chdbhaval 
tatah | tasya prajd dharma-hantrl jajno deva-prakopamt j Gandhara - 
raja-putro ’bhuch Chhahunih Saubalas tatha \ Duryodhmmya jananl 
jajndte ’rtha-visdradau | “ Nagnajit, the disciple of Prahrada, and 

Subala, wore then born. Owing to the wrath of the gods, the offspring 
bom to him became the enemies of righteousness. Two children were 
born to the king of Gandhara (Subala), S'akuni Suubala, and the 
mother of Duryodhana, who were both intelligent. ,, Duryodbana was 
a Kuru prince, and one of the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

These passages aro amply sufficient to prove that the Gandhara* were 
a people with whom the Arians of India were in the habit of holding 
intercourse, and contracting affinities, and from this intercourse we 
may reasonably infer a community of origin and language. On this 
subject Lassen remarks (Zeitsch. fiir die Kunde des Morgenl., iii. 206): 
t( Though in individual passagos of the Mahabharata. hatred and con- 

140 Roth, Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 41, 42. 

141 See Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 218-22G. 
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tempt are expressed in reference to the tribes living on the Indus and 
its five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being 
- ver regarded as of non-Indian origin. That there was no essential 
difference in their language is proved, as regards a later period, by 
the testimony of Panini, which I have already cited.” The previous 
passage here referred to is from the same article, p. 194, where it is 
said: “The word Bahika is used not only in the Mahabharata, but 
also in Panini, 148 as a general designation for the tribes of the Panjab. 
The use of this appellation ia thus fully certified; and if the grammar¬ 
ian found it necessary to give special rules for forming the names of 
the villages in the Bahika country, we may hence conclude that the 
♦ BahTkas spoke Sanskrit, though they applied particular affixes differ¬ 
ently from the other Indians. 1 * 

The same writer elsewhere 143 remarks: “The Indians distinguish, 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Sarasvatl, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes: first, those to the east¬ 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandharas (see p. 342, above), are in their estimation 
still Indians; . . . but with the exception of the Kashmiras, and some 
less known races, these Indians are not of the genuine sort: the 
greuter freedom of their customs is regarded us a lawless condition.” 
And Weber similarly remarks: 144 41 The north-western tribes retained 
their ancient customs, which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from 
the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which arose among the 
l&ttor as a cousequence of their residence among people of alien origin 
(the aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 


143 The aphorisms here referred to are iii. 3, 73, and iv, 2, 117, 118. The two 

latter, with the comments, are as follows:—117 | Vahika~gramebhyaicha | Vahlka- 
granui 'Vachibhyo vfidha-$anjnah>\bhyash “ (han” ‘‘ ni(h ” ity ctau pratyayau bhava- 
tah | S'akaliJa | S'akalika | 118 j Vibhdsha, Usmareshu | JJimareshu ye Vuhika- 
gy&mas tad-vachibhyo vfidhebhya&h “ “ nit A M ity etau pratyayau va bhava- 

tah | Saudariamki | Saudarsanikd | pakahe chhah I Saudariariiya | “ 117. The 

affixes (fan and ni(h arc employed in words taking vriddhi , which denote villages of 
the VShikas; as 8' kalikT, S'ukalikfi. 118. Or the affixes (hati and ni(h are optionally 
employed in words taking vrt'drihi, which denote Valuka villages in the country of 
the Uihnaras; as SaudanmikT, Saxularianikd ; or sometimes with the chhas attix, 
Sdudars antya. 

m Zeitschrift, ii. 68. Bee also Asiat, Res. xv. 108 ; and App. noto L. 

144 Ind. Stud. i. 220. 
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Arians obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom; and 
caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades, 
instead of looking on themselves as men who had abandoned their own 
original institutions.” 

There are other racos also, who, although in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are spoken of as being now aliena from the Brahmamcal 
communion, aro yet declared to have once belonged to the Kshatriya 
caste ; and to have lost their position in it from neglect of sacred 
rites. 145 (See above, p. 259, and note 35). In addition to this tra¬ 
dition, however, we have yet further proof of the Arum origin of some 
at least of these tribes. Thus, it appears from the following passage 
of the Nirukta (already quoted above, p. 152), that the Kambojas 
spoke an Arian language, Hirukta, ii. 2: “Among some (tribes) 
the oiiginnl forms are used, among others the derivatives. S'avati 
for the 4 act of going * is used only among the Kambojas, while 
its derivative 6avn is used among the Aryas. Duti is employed 
by the eastern people in the sense of ‘cutting,’ while the word 
datram , ‘ sickle,’ (only) is used by tho men of the north.” If; 
therefore, the testimony of Yaska in regard to the language used by 
Kambojas is to bo trusted, it is clear that they spoke a Sanskrit dialect. 

It is implied in the remarks he has made, that a close affinity existed 
between the languages of tho Aryas and Kambojas j that the substance 
of both was the same, though in some respects it was variously modified 
and applied. For it is only whore such a general identity exists, that 
the differences existing between any two dialects can excite any at¬ 
tention. Had the two languages had but little in common, no such 
comparison of minor variations could havo suggested itself to the 
grammarians How the country of the Kambojas wa8 situated to the , 
north-west of India, on the other side of the Indus. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that Sanskrit was spoken at some distance to the west of that river. 

Professor Roth is even of opinion that this passage proves Sanskrit 
grammar to have been studied among the Kambojas. In his Lit. and 
Hist, of the Yeda, p. 07, he observes : “The multitude of grammarians 
whose opinions are cited in the PrutiSakhyas, proves how widely gram- 


115 This tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the eastern and 
southern tribes, the Pun^raa, Odras and Oravidas, who, aa wo Khali afterwards soe, 
could not have been of Arian origin. 
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matical studies were pursued; and Yaska (Nirukta ii. 2: see above, and 
p. 152), confirms this in a remarkable passage, according to which verbal 
# form* were variously omployed by the grammarians of four different 
provinces. These four tribes were the Kambojus and Aryas, together 
with ijhe Prachyas and Udlchyas (or eastern and northern peoples). It 
is thus irrefrugably proved that the Kambojas were originally not only 
an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian culture; and 
j consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture extended as fur as the 
Hindukush. At a later period, as the well-known passage in Manu’s 
Institutes (x. 43) shows, the Kamhojas wore reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from those of the Indians. 
.... The same change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, 
taken place between the Kambojas and the Indians, as occurred, in a 
remote antiquity, between the latter and the ancient remans.” Ui 
Now, as I have intimated, the fact that Sanskrit was spoken by the 
tribes to tho west of the Indus may be held to prove that that tract of 
country' was inhabited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent 
with the Indians ; 147 and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that thelndo-Ariuns immigrated into India from, that direction. 
It may, however, perhaps, bo objected that tho passage in question 


148 In his later work, the edition of the Nirukta, Roth suspects, for certain 
reasons, that so much of the passage before us as refers to the Kambojas may be 
interpolated. He adds, however, that “it is in so far valuable, as it shows th?. ■ the 
ancient Indians imagined the KambDjas also to he students of Sanskrit Grammar.” 
Erlantj pp. 17, 18. In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vii. 373-377, 
Professor Muller makes some remarks on the same passage. He allude*.to the fact 
that a similar passage occurs in tho Mahdbhashya; and observes that “though 
this circumstance appears partly to confirm Koth’s conjecture regarding the spurious- 
nes« of portions of the passage, it tnay also be possible that the Mahubhashya has 
borrowed it from the Nirukta, or that both the Nirukta and the Mahubhushya may 
have taken it from the common source of ancient grammatical tradition/’ In any 
case, this reference to a distant race like the Kambojas, looks as if it must have 
been borrowed from some ancient source. The passage of the Mahabhoshya is as 
follows, p. 62 of Dr. Ballantyno’s iMlition.: S'avutir $<tti-karrna Kambojnhv era 
bhSshilu bhamti j vikare era enarn Aryafi bhaahante “ iavah ” iti j “ Hammatih 
Surashpeshu “ ramhatih ” Prachya-madkyameshu “gamim ” eva tv Arydh prayun- 
jato | “ Da fir " Uvanhrthe Prackyeshu ddtram Udlchyesku | “ S'avati, as a verb of 
gt>ing, is employed only by the Kambojas ; the Aryas use only its derivative, <ava. 
Tho Surashtras use hammati) the central and eastern tribe* ramhfiti, but the Aryas 
only garni in the sen^o of ‘going.' Duii occurs among the eastern tribes as the 
verb for ‘ cutting ;* datra, a * sickle/ alone is used by the people of the north.” 

147 Sec Appendix, note M. See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. p. 670, 671) and Strabo, 
there quoted. 
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(Hir. ii. 2), not only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Kambojas, 
to the north-west, but by the men of the east also. NTow, as we may 
presume that Yaska lived on the banks of the Sarasvatl or of the Yamuna, 
or of tlio GungS, the people whom he designates Prachyas, or “ men of 
the east,” must have been the Kikntas, or the Magadhas, or the Angas, 
or tho Yangas. But since it is evident from this passage that these 
tribes also spoke Sanskrit, it might in like manner be argued from this 
circumstance that the Ary as must have penetrated into India from the 
eastward. To this I reply, that we can prove from other passages, 
such aB that in the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 4, i. 10-18 (which will be 
quoted further on), that the Avian civilization travelled from the west 
to the east; and that therefore we may reasonably suppose that these 
Prachyn tribes did not originally live in the eastern country, but 
formed part of the population which had migrated from the west, or 
that ut least they did not begin to speak Sanskrit till they had learnt 
it from the Arians coming from the west. And besides, this passage 
which I have quoted from Yaska does not stand alone j it is only 
auxiliary to the other arguments which have been already adduced 
to show that the Indo- Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit lived to the 
north-west of India, might, it is true, he also explained on Mr. 
Curzon's hypothesis, that these tribes had emigrated from India. But 
this hypothesis is opposed, as we have already seen, pp. 312, f., 320, f., 
to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument, then, which I derive from the facts just detailed, 
when briefly stated, is this: YTe find the north-west of India to be 
occupied by various tribes, who spoke the same-language as the Arian r ‘ 
Indians. On the other hand, we find (as will he shown at length in 
the next chapter) that different parts (the eastern and southern as 
well as tho north-western) of Hindustan itself, were inhabited by a 
variety of tribe's speaking languages fundamentally distinct from those 
of the Anan race. Prom this I draw the conclusion that the Arian 
Indians mnst have come from without, from the same side which we 
find to be occupied from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same 
language; and have driven before them to the east and south the non- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found them¬ 
selves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at length in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE ARIANS IN INDIA: THEIR ADVANCE TO THE EAST AND 

SOUTH, 


In the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, by a variety of argu¬ 
ments derived from comparative philology, and from general history, 
as well as from the most ancient written records of the Indians and 
the Iranians, to prove—First, that the dominant raeo which we find 
established in Hindustan at the dawn of history was not autoch¬ 
thonous, but immigrated into that country from Central Asia; and 
Secondly, that the route by which this people penetrated was from the 
north-west through Kabul, and across the Indus. I shall, for the 
future, assume that both of these two propositions have been sub¬ 
stantiated ; and shall proceed to trace the history of the Indo-Axian 
tribes after they had entered the Panjab, and had commenced their 
advance to the south and east, We have already gathered (see 
above, pp. 341, ff.), from an examination of the oldest Indian records, 
the hymns of the Eigveda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now see 
(as has also been already intimated, pp. 29.1) that in these same hymns 
the ancient bards designated the men of their own tribes by the name 
of Ary as, and distinguished them expressly from another class of people 
called Dasyus, who, we have reason to suppose, were a race of distinct 
origin from tho Ary as, and perhaps different from them in colour (see 
above, p. 282), as they certainly were in language, in religion, and in 
customs, who had been in occupation of India before it was entered by 
the Indo-Arians from the north-west. I shall afterwards adduce various 
passages from the Bralunanas and post-Yodic writings, illustrative of 
the progress of the Indo-Axians as they advanced to the east and south, 
driving the indigenous tribes before them into the hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had previously 
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occupied. I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations of the funda¬ 
mental differences which exist between the Sanskrit and the languages 
of tho south of India—differences which indicate that the tribes 
among which the latter dialects were originally vernacular must in all 
probability have been of a different race from the Indo-Arians. And, 
finally, I shall refer to the mode in which these various classes of 
facts support the conclusion to which we have been already led, that 
the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous in India, but immigrated 
into that country from the north-west. 


Sect. I.— Distinction drawn between the Ary as a?id Dasyus in 
the Rigveda . 

I proceed, then, first, to show that the authors of the Vedic hymns 
made a distinction between the members of their owm community 
and certain tribes whom they designated as Dasyus. This will appear 
from the following texts. R.V. 51, 8, 9: Yijdnlhi Aryan ye cha 
dasyavo barhmishmate randhaya msad avratdn | Ml bhava yajamdnasya 
chodita vised it td te sadhathddeshu chdkana | “ Distinguish between 

the Aiyas and those who are Dasyus: chastizing those who observe 
no sacred rites [or who are lawless], subject them to the sacrificer. 
Be a strong supporter of him who sacrifices. I desire all these 
(benefits) at thy festivals.” 1 x. 86, 19 : Ay am emi vichdkaiad rich invan 
das am dryam | “Here I come,” (says Indra) “perceiving and distin¬ 
guishing the Dasa and the Arya.” i. 103, 3 ; Sa jdtubharmd &rad~ 
dudhJnah ojah puro vibhindann achirad vi ddsih ) vidvdn vajrin dasyave 
helm asya dr yam saho vardhaya dyumnam Indra | “ Armed with the 
lightning, 1 2 and trusting in his strength, he (Indra) moved about shat¬ 
tering the cities of the Dasyus. Indra, thundercr, considering, hurl 
thy shaft against the Dasyu, and increase the might and glory of 
the Arya.” i. 117. 21: Yavam vrikena Asvind vapantd isham duhdnd 
mam shay a dasra j abhi dasyum lakurena dhamanta uru jyotis chak - 

1 This text, as well as K.V. i. 103, 3, given below, is quoted by Professor M filler, 
M Languages of the Seat of War,” first edition, p. 28, note. 

2 Professor Ben fey (Orient und Occident, iii. 132) renders jatubhandd, “a horn 
warrior.” Prof. Aufrecht considers it to mean “ carrying off the victory, or palm,” 
deriving Jdtu from jt, to conquer, which lie thinks had another form ja , from which 
comes a, “ victorious.” 
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rathur dry ay a | a 0 beautiful As* vine, sowing barley with the plough, 
drawing forth {lit. milking) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] 
away the Daayu with the thunderbolt, ye have created a groat light 
for the Ary a.” 3 i. 130, 8 : Indr ah samatm yajamdnam dry am pruvad 
r.Uveshu Mamfdir ujishu svartmlheshu ajuhu | manave itisad avratdn 
tvacham krislmdm arandhayat | “ Indra, who in a hundred way s pro¬ 
tects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the 
fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastizi ag the neglectors of religious rites, 
he subjected the black skin to Manu 99 (or the Arian man). 3 4 iii 34, 8, 
9 : Sasdna yah prithivlm dyam utemdm Indram madunti anu dhlrandsah | 
8 as tin a atydn uta sdryam sasdna Indr ah sasdna purubhojasam yam | 
hiranyam uta bhoyafh sasdna hatvl dosyun pra dryafh varnam dvat | 

' f The wise gladden Indra, who bestowed the earth and this firmament. 
Indra gave horses, he gave the sun, he gave the much-nourishing cow; 
and he gave golden wealth. Slaying the Dasyu, he protected the Aryan 
colour.” iv. 26, 1, 2 : A ham Manur abhavam suryas cha aham Kak~ 
shndn rishir asmi viprah | ahaiii Wutsam Arjuneyam ni rinje aham Jcavir 
U&anfih pasyata mfim | 2 | aham bhumim adadtim urydya aham vrishpm 
dakishe martydya j aham apo anayaih vdvasfinah mama devdso anu 
he turn dyan | “I,” says Indra, “ was Manu, and I the sun j I am the 

3 Say ana interprets the u great light,” either of the glory acquired by the Alvins : 
Svahtyam iejo mahdtmyam chahrathuh | or of the sun: Vhtlrnam surydJchyam 
jyoiih | “ For it is the living man who beholds the sun Jlvan hi suryam pasyati | 
Roth thinks this verse may refer to some forgotten legend, and that vrika may have 
the ordinary sense of “ wolf.” He compares R.V, viii. 220 : Daiasyantd manave 
purvyam diet yavam vrikena kar shat hah j u Desiring to be bountiful to the man, ye 
have of old in the sky ploughed barley with the wolf.” He is also of opinion that 
dhmnantd lias in the t erso before us its proper sense of “blowing,” and refers in proof 
to the words of R.V. ix. 1, 8, dhamanti bakuram dritim | Bakura perhaps signifies, 
he thinks, a “ crooked wind instnmient, which the Alvins used to tonify their 
enemies; aud bakura l * (in R.Y. ix. 1, 8) “ might denote a skin shaped like a 
bakura." Ilhutr. of Nirukta, p. 92. In his Lexicon, Roth adheres to the opinion 
that bakura is probably a martial wind-instrument, and that bakura dritih is a bag¬ 
pipe. The two following passages also similarly speak of light: R.V. ix. 92, 5 : 
Jyotir yad ahne akrinod u lokam pramd mamm dasyave kar abhlkaiu | “ When 
he (Soma) gave light to the day and afforded space, he delivered Manu [or the 
Arian man], and arrested the Dasvu,” R.V. x. 43, 4: . . . vidat war manat e 
jyotir nr yarn | “He (Indra) gave to Manu blessedness (and) a glorious light.” 

4 This passage is translated in a review of the first volume of this work, con¬ 
tained in the “Times” of i2th April, 1858. The “black skin,” is there interpreted 
of the dark colour of the Dasyus. The next passage is also partly quoted in the 
samo article. 
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wise rishi Ivakshlvat. I subdue Kutsa, the son of Arjuni. I am the 
sage Usanas : behold me. 2. I gave the earth to the Ary a, and rain to 
the sacrifleer. I have Jed the longing waters. The gods have fol¬ 
lowed my will.” 8 iv. 30, 18 : The Sanskrit text of the following is 
given above, p. 347: “ Thou, 0 Indra, hast speedily slain those two 
Aryan, Arxia and Cliitrarathn, on the opposite bank of the Sarny 
(river), vi. 25, 2, 3 : Abhir viiv&h abhiyujo visuchlr dry ay a viso ava- 
tfirlr diUlh\ Indra jumay ah uta ye ajdmayo arvucMndso v anus ho yuyujre\ 
tram ex hum vithurd Sardmsi jahi vrishnydni krinuhi pardohah | “By 
these (succours) subdue to the Arya all the hostile Dasa people every¬ 
where. Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have approached 
and injuriously assailed us, do thou enfeeble and destroy their power and 
vigour, and put them to flight.” vi. 33, 3 : Tvam tan Indra ub hay chi 
amitrdn dam vritrdni dr yd cha sura | vadhlr tty ndi. “ Do thou, 
heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes, (our) Dasa and our Arya 
enemies, etc. vi. 60, 6 : Hato vritrdm dr yd hato ddsani satpatl I hato 
! tifaah apa dvishah | “Do ye, 0 lords of the heroic, slay our Arya 
enemies, slay our Dasa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” R.V. 
vii. 5, 6 : Tvam dasyun oleaso Ayne djah uru jyotir janayann dry ay a | 
u Thou, Agni, drovest the Dasyus from the house, creating a wide light 
for the Arya.” vii. 83, 1 : Dasa cha vritrd hatam drydni cha sudd - 
sam Indrd-VarunCi ’ vam 'vatam | “Slay both the Dasa enemies and 
the Arya ;• protect Sudds (or the liberal man) with your succour, 0 


5 Sayana connects the word arya as an epithet with Manu understood. Professor 
Weber, Ind. Stud. i 195, note, thinks that Manu means in this passage the moon. 
(In pp. 194, 5, he has a dissertation on the word Manu.) The speaker in these 
verses appear to be Indra. (See Bothl. and Roth's Dictionary, sub voce , Wanas.) 
The AnukramanT, as quoted by Sayana, says, Adydbhis tisribhir Indram iva atmd- 
nam fishis (ushfava Indro vd dtmdnam | “ In the first three verses the rishi cele¬ 
brates himself as if under the character of Indra; or Indra celebrates himself.” 
Kuhn (Herabkunft des Feuere, p. 143) conjectures that Vamadeva may perhaps have 
been an ancient epithet of Indra. In R.V. x. 48, 1, Indra says, similarly: Aharii 
das us he vibhajami bhojanam | “I distribute food to the saeri fleer,” etc. The 
pantheistic author of the Vyiliad Aranyaka Upanishad, thinks that the Rishi Vama¬ 
deva is speaking of himself in these words (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 215, 216) : Tad 
yo yo dei dnam pratyabudhyata sa eva tad abhavat tathd rishindm talhd manush- 
ynyylm | tad ha etat paiyann pishir VamackuaJi pratipede “ aham Manur tbhavam 
s dry as cha ” iti | “ Whosoever of godi., rishis, or men, understood That> be became 
That. Perceiving this, the Rishi Vamadeva obtained this text, * I was Manu, I the 
sun, etc.” Tfs'anas is connected with Indra in R.V. vi 20, 11. 
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Indra and Yarn^x. 38, 3: Yo no ddsah bryo vd purmhfuta 
tidemh Indra yudhaye chiketati | asrmbhis U mshahuh santu htravah 
tvayd ray am Uln vmaydma iangame | “ 0, much lauded Indra, what¬ 
ever ungodly person, Dasa or Arya, designs to fight against us, lot 
these enemies be easily subdued by us. May we destroy them in the 
conflict.” x. 49, 3 : Ahum Stnhmsya mathitd mdhar yamam na yo 
rare dry am ndma dasyavc | u 1, the slay err of 8'ushna, have restrained 
the bolt,—I who have not abandoned the Aryan name to the DaByu.” 
x. 65, II: Brahma gam ah'am jamyanta oshadhlr vamspatln prithmm 
pare at an apah | Bury am dun rohayantah sudfinavah arya vratd visrijanto 
adhi hkami | “ These bountiful ones ” (tho gods named in the pre¬ 

ceding verse) “have generated prayer, the cow, the horse, plants, 
trees, tho earth, the mountains, the waters;—causing the sun to 
ascend tho sky, and spreading Aryan rites over the earth.’* 6 x. 83, 1: 
Sdhydma ddsam bryaih tvayd yujd ray am aahaskritena salmd Bahmatd \ 
“May we,” (0 Manyu) u associated with thee, the mighty one, over¬ 
come both Dtisa and Arya through (thy) effectual energy.” x. 102, 3: 
Antar yachha jiglulmsato vajram Indra abhiddsatah | dasasya vd maghetr 
vann bryaaya vd sanutar yavaya vadham | “ Restrain, 0 Indra, the bolt 
of the murderous assailant: remove far away the weapon of our enemy, 
be he Dasa or Arya.” x. 138, 3: Vi suryo madhye amuchad ratham 
v idid dusaya pratimdnam dry ah | “ The sun has launched his car in 
mid-heaven: the Arya has paid back a recompense to the Dasyu.” 
viii. 24, 27 : Yah ftkahad amhaso muchad yo vd arydt saptasindhushu j 
vadhar dasasya tuvmpimna ninamah | “ Who delivered [us] from the 
destroyer, from calamity; who, 0 powerful [god], didst avert the 
bolt of the Dasa from the Arya in [the laud of] the seven streams.” 

The above-cited texts seem to show that tho Rigveda recognizes a 
distinction between the tribe to which the authors of the hymns 
belonged, and a hostile people who observed different rites, and were 
regirded with contempt and hatred by the superior race. This appears 
from the constant antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Arya and 
Dasyu, in most of these texts, and from the specification in others of 

c Compare K.V. vii. 99, 4 : Ur urn yajndya chakrathur u lokam janayanta 
suryaw ushamm agnm \ Dasasya ohui tfishai iprmya may ah jaghnathur nara 
pritandjyeshu: “ Yo (Indra and Vishnu) have provided abundant room for the 
eacnfico, creating the sun, the dawn, and fire. Ye, 0 heroes, have destroyed the 
powers of the bull-nosed Dasa.” 
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enemies, Both Arya and Dasyu. If human enemies are designated 
in the latter texts by the word Arya, we may reasonably suppose the 
same class of foes to be commonly or often denoted by the word .Dasyu. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find the Indian com¬ 
mentators confirming this view of the matter more than partially; as 
they had never dreamt of the modern critical view of the origin of 
the Aryas and their relation to the barbarous aboriginal tribes. Yaska 
(Nirukta, vi. 26) explains the term Arya by the words “ son of a [or, 
of the] lord.” 7 The word Dasyu is interpreted by him etymologically, 
thus: “Dasyu como 9 from the root da*, to destroy; in him moisture 
is consumed, and lie destroys (religious) ceremonies.”* 

Sayaija interprets the word Arya, by “ wise performers of rites - 
wise worshippers;” 10 “wise; 11 “one to whom all should resort ;” 12 
“the most excellent race [colour] consisting of the three highest 
castes;” 13 “practising ceremonies;” 14 “most excellent through per¬ 
formance of ceremonies;”'" and in two places, i. 117, 21, and iv. 26, 
2, he regards it as an epithet of Manu. The same commentator in¬ 
terprets the word Dasyu of the “robber Vritra;” 16 “enemies who 
destroy the observers of Vedic rites;” 17 “the Asuras, Pi4achas, etc., 
who destroy; ” 13 “ the vexing Asuras; ” 18 “ all the people who destroy 
religious rites;” 20 “ Vnla and the other Asuras who destroy religious 
rit<«; ” 21 “ enemies devoid of religious ceremonies.” 32 Prom these quo¬ 
tations it will be seen that Sttyana mostly understands the Dasyus of 
superhuman beings, demons, or Titans, rather than of human enemies. 

1 Nir. vi. 26 : Aryah livara-putrak | See Beufoy’s remarks on this definition in 
Gott. Gel. Anz., for 1861, pp. HI, f. 

8 Nir. vii. 23: Dasyur Uasyateh kshayarthud upaduzyantu drnin rasah upada- 
sayafi kartnam j 

9 Vidusho 'nmhfhatrm | on It.V. i. 61, 8. 

10 Vidvamsah stotarah J on i. 103, 3. 11 Vidtwhe | on i. 117, 21. 

12 Aranlyam sarvair gardavyam | on i. 130, 8. 

13 Uttamam vary am traivarnikam J on iii. 34, 0, 

w Karma-yuktdni | on vi. 22. 10. 

13 KarmdnKshfAdtfitvrnd sreshthani | on vi. 33, 3. 

13 Choram t>f ilratn | on i. 33, 4. 

W Annsh(hd(r7ndm upakshapayitdrak satravah | on i. 51, 8; and i. 103, 3. 

18 Upak*haya-kTirinam amrarn pttdchMiJtam | on i. 117, 21. 

JiddhakTin asuran | on iii. 34, 9. 

40 Karmandm upakshupayitrlr vinvah sarvah prajdh | on vi. 25, 2. 

21 UpakshapagitrIn karma * virodhino Vula-prabhritln a*urdn | on vi. 33, 3. 

22 Karmahindh iairavah | on vi, 60, 6. 
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DASYUS AS DESCRIBED IN THE AITAREYA* 


In his note on i. 100, 8, he speaks of them as “destroying enemies 
living on the earth ; ft,a and in another place he explains the Dasa 
varna, as being either “ the Sudras and other inferior tribes, or the 
vile destroying ABura/’ 24 

There is no doubt that in many passages of the 1LY., to which I 
shall presently refer, the words Dasyu and Dasa are applied to demons 
of different orders, or goblins (Asuras, ltakshasas, etc.); but it is 
tolerably evident from the nature of the case, that in all, or at least 
some of the texts which have been hitherto adduced, we are to under- 
v stand tbo barbarous aboriginal tribes of India as intended by these 
terms. This is yet more clearly established by the sense in which 
the word Dasyu is used (i.e. for men and not for demons) in the 
A 1 tarey a-brahmana, in Mann, and in the Mahdbharata. Thus the 
author of the Aitareya-brahmana, after making Via vatu itra say to his 
fifty disobedient sons, vii. 18: Tan- anuvyujahdra “ antdn vah prajl 
bhakshl'Shta 77 iti | te ete Andhrah Pundrah S'abardh Pulindah Mvtibdh 
ity udantyiih bahavo bhavanti | Vaikamitrah dasyunam bhtiy tsh{hah | 
“Let your progeny possess the extremities [of the land],” adds, 
“These are the Andhraa, Pundras, S'abaras, Pulindas, Mutibos, and 
other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are descended 
from Vi^vamitra/’ 25 And in the authoritative definition already 
* quoted 2 ® (see also vol. i., p. 482), Manu tells us: “ Those tribes in the 
world which arc without the pale of the castes sprung from the 
mouth, arras, thighs, and feet [of Brahma], whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas, or of the Aryas, are all called Dasyus/’ 

The Mahabharata thus speaks of the same people, ii. 26, 1025; 
Pauraram yudhi nirjitya Dasy tin partata-vdsinah | yanfin Utmvmayikct&n 
a jay at sapta Panda vah | “Having vanquished the Paurava in battle, 
the Pundava conquered the Utsavasanketas, seven tribes of Dasyus 
inhabiting the mountains/’ And again, Ibid. vcr. 1031-2: Daradan 
saha Kmhojair a jay at PaJcas&sawh | prpyuUaram diSafii ye cha vasanty 
dkitya Da&yavah I nivasanti vane ye cha tan sarvdn qjayat prabhuh | 
Lohdn Paramakdmbojan JjtiMcan uttardn api | “ Pokasfis&ni conquered 

23 Prithivytim bhummi vartamanan daayun upakshapayitfir, satrun | on i. 100. 8. 

21 Dci&am varnam .s f udradikam yadva dasam upakshapayitaram adharum nikrish- 
fnm awram. 

Set-, the first volume of this work (2nd ed.), pp. 355, ff. 

2 * See above p. 151. 
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the Daradas. with the Kambojas, and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the Parama-Kambojas (furthest Kambojas), and the northern 
Riskikas.” And once more: KfimhojdnCim sahasrau cha 8'akdndm 
cha visdmpate | S'abardndm Kirdtdndm Varmrdndm tathaiva cha | 
agamyarupam prithivlm mdm$a-6ontta-kardamam | Kritaraihs Ultra 
S’aineyah kshapayams tdvakam balam | Dasyundm sa-krastrdmih siro - 
bhir lunamurdhajaih | dirghakurchair mahl kirnu vivarhair andajair 
tva | “ Shineya (Krishna's charioteer) made the beautiful earth a 

mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands of Kambojas, 
tf'Skus, S'avaras, Kiratas, Varvaras, destroying thy host. The earth 
was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded heads of the 
Dasyus, as with birds bereft of their wings.” 27 Here it is evident 
that the word Dasyu, in the latter pari of the sentence, is a generic 
term denoting the whole of the tribes who had been previously 
mentioned, tbe Kambojas, S'&kas, etc. 

Another passage occurs iu the STmti Parva of the Mahabh., sect. 65, 
verses 2429, ff., where the tribes there enumerated are said to live 
after the fashion of the Dasyus; and where the duties to he observed 
by the Dasyus are described. The Dasyus therefore cannot havo I 
been regarded by the author of the Mah&bharata as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point be required, it may be found 
in the following story (from the Mahabharata, Sfftnti P., sect. 168, 
verses 6293, ff.) about the sage Gautama living among the Dasyus: 
Bhuhma uvO.cha | hanta te vartayishye 'ham itihdsam purOlanam | udich- 
ydin dtti yadvpittam Mlechheshu manujadhipa | brdhmano madhyade&iyah 
kakhid vai brahma-varjitam | grumam vriddhi-yutam vikshya prdmsad 
bhaiksha-kdrJikshayd | tatra Dasyur dhanayutah sarva-varna-visesha - 
vit I brahmanyah satyasandhaS cha ddne cha nirato ’bhavat | tasya ksliayam 
updgamya tato bhihhdm aydehata | . . . . | Gautamah sannikarsheiia 
Basyubhih samatdm iydt | tathd tu v amt as tasya Dasyu-grdme sukhatn 
tadd | . . . . kim idarn kurushe mohdd vipras tvarh hi kulodvahah | 
madhyadesa-parijndto Dasyu-bhdvam gatah katham | Blushroa is the 
speaker: “ I will tell thee an ancient story about what happened in 
the northern region among the Mlechhas. A certain Brahman of the 
central country, perceiving a particular village, which was destitute 
27 Mahabh. Droga Parva. Sect. 119, ver. 4747, ff. 
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of Brahmans [or the Veda], to be in a prosperous condition, entered it 
to solicit, alms. There lived there a wealthy Dasyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the castes, religious, truthful, and liberal. 
Approaching his house, the Brahman asked alms,” and a house. . . . . 

‘From proximity with the Dasyus, Gautama [the Brahman in question] 
became like them. While he was thus dwelling happily in a village 
of Dasyus, 5 ' another Brahman arrived, who demanded of him: “What 
is this that thou art foolishly doing ? Thou art a Brahman of good 
family, well known in the central region: how is it that thou hast 
sunk into the condition of a Dasyu ?” 

From the evidence afforded by these passages of Manu and the 
Mahabharata, it is probable that the word Dasyu, w hen occurring in 
the Veda, is sometimes at least to be understood of men, and, con¬ 
sequently, of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian Indians en¬ 
countered on their occupation of Hindustan. It is true that, by the 
later authorities whom I have quoted, the Dasyus are regarded as 
degraded Arians, 2$ (though Manu eays'that some of them spoke Mlechha 
dialects), and that tribes unquestionably Arian, as the Kambojas (see 
: hove, p. 355, f.), are included among them. But though it is true 
that some of the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical in¬ 
stitutions were so designated in after-times, the term Dasyu could not 
well have been so applied in the earlier Vedic era. At that time the 
Brahmanic.d institutions had not arrived at maturity; the distinction 
between those who observed them strictly and those who observed them 
laxly could scarcely have arisen; and the tribes who are stigmatized 
by the Vedic poets as persons of a different religion must therefore, 
probably, have been such as had never before been brought into contact 
with the Arians, and were, .in fact, of an origin totally distinct. 

It thus appears, that by the Dasyus who are mentioned in the Eig- 
veda we must, in some passages, though not in all, understand the 
barbarous aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas, on their settlement 
in the north-west of India, were brought into contact and conflict. 
Before we proceed further, however, it will be interesting to review 
some of the other principal texts of the R.V. in which the Aryas and 
Dasyu8 are mentioned. I should be glad if, while doing so, I could 
hope to arrive in each case at a definite result , in regard to the ap- 

2a See Lassen, Zeitschriffc, u. 49, ff. 
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plication made of live words Dasyu and Dasa, and to determine pre* 
cifcely the relations which subsisted between the tribes sometimes 
understood under that designation and the Aryns. Rut the sense of 
the texts is often so obscure, that I cannot always expect to fix 
their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce from them any certain 
conclusions. As, however, I have collected and arranged a con¬ 
siderable number of passages bearing on this subject, I think it best 
to present them to the reader, with such illustrations as I am able 
to supply, in the hope that a fuller elucidation may sooner or later 
be supplied by the mature researches of some more competent scholar. 

[Since the above remarks were written, Professors Benfey and Roth 
have expressed their opinions on this subject. The former scholar write* 
as follows, in his review of the first edition of this work above referred 
to, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, pp. 137, ff.: “On a point which occupies 
a prominent place in this work I will permit myself one further ob¬ 
servation. It is well known that in the Vedas the word * dasyu,’ and 
in place of it also ‘dasa,’ frequently appears as the antithesis of ‘arya.’ 
... It admits of no doubt that the Sanskrit-speaking races designate 
themselves by the word arya; it is therefore a natural supposition that by 
the words ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ they denote those who had been subjected 
by them. This assumption is confirmed by several passages. On the 
other hand, however, there are not a few in which the same expressions 
‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are applied to the demons with whom the gods arc in 
conflict, and whose defeat is a condition of the earth receiving the 
heavenly blessing which is bestowed by the gods. • • • • The question 
arises whether ono of these is the proper signification, which is 
only secondarily applied to the other, or whether any third sense 
common to both lies at the root of them. The answer is already 
indicated by the alternating employment of ‘dasyu’ with ‘dasa’ (which 
has the sense of slave) in the same antithesis (with ‘arya’)—an employ¬ 
ment which we may with the highest probability conjecture to rest 
upon an identity, or, at least, an inward connexion. This indication 
receives a tolerably decisive confirmation from the fact that according 
to au abundance of analogies ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are found to be akin to 
each other from a phonetic point of view.” .... After stating at 
some length his grounds for this opinion, Prof. Benfey proceeds: “The 
essential similarity of ‘dasa’ and ‘das’ is thus beyond doubt. But 
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ha3 decidedly the sense of 4 slave,’ and if this was the original 
meaning of both the forms, it is equally certain that both * dasa ’ and 
* dasyu/ in contrast with the 4 ary a,’ at first designated the aboriginal 
population subjected by the latter at the time of their diffusion; and 
this relation which subsisted on earth, which no doubt was not rarely 
interrupted by revolts of the subject people, was transferred by the 
Ariaus to the domain of the gods, whose harmful demons were re¬ 
presented as the rebellious slaves of the deities. 

“The view that iu this contrasted relation ‘dasa’ has really the sense 
of 4 slave/ 4 servant/ is supported by three essentially similar half 
versos of the Atharvaveda (overlooked by the author in his collection), 
in which 4 Sudra/ the well-known name for the servile caste in India, 
stands in the same contrast to ‘arya/ as 1 dasyu’ and 4 dasa , elsewhere 
do. The first is iv. 20, 4; Taya 1 ham sarvam pas yuan yai cha S'udrah 
uidryah j ‘By this (plant) I see every one, whether * Sudra or Arya.’ 
The second text is iv. 20, 8: Tendham sarvam pa&ydnn uta S'udram 
utdryam | 4 By it (a kind of goblin) I see every one, whether Sudra 
or Arya/ The third is xix. 62, 1/' which Prof. Ben fey docs not quote, 
but which runs thus : Triyam mu krinu deveshu priyam rCijam md 
krim | priyani sarvasya paiyatal uta iildre utarye | “ Make me dear 

to the gods; make me dear to kings, dear to every one who beholds 
me, whether to Sudra or Arya/’ 

Professor Both, in his Lexicon, s.v. dasyu ) defines that word as de¬ 
noting (1) “a class of superhuman beings, who are maliciously disposed 
both to gods and men, and are overcome by Indra and Agni in particu¬ 
lar. Many of the demons subdued by Indra, designated by particular 
names, as S'ambara, Siislina, Chumuri, etc., bear the general appella¬ 
tion of Dasyu. I hey are not only spirits of darkness like the Bakshasos, 
but extended over the widest spheres. In A A., xviii, 8, 22, they 
are demons in the form of deceased men ( Ye dasyarah pitrwhu pravish - 
(d h jnutirmikhds char anti). They are, he remarks, frequently contrasted 
(a; gencndly with men ( matin , dyu, war), and are called amdnusha in 
It.Y., x. 22, 8 (in support of which he refers to E.V., viii. 87, 6; 
ix. 92, 5; Yah, 2, 8; B.V., vi. 14, 8, and v. 7, 10); and, (b) more 
specifically with pious orthodox men (dry#), and it is but seldom, if 
at all (he considers), that the explanation of dasyu as referring to the 
non-Ariaus, the barbarians, is advisable (in proof of which he cites 
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It.V., i. 117, 21; vii. 5, 6 ; ii. 11, 18, f.; iii. 34, 9 j i. 103, 3; x. 49 , 
3; i. 51, 8 ). The last passage, however, he thinks, is best explained 
of the barbarians. The word is (2)— he goes on to say—an oppro¬ 
brious design atiorK)f hostile, wicked, or barbarous men, perhaps in the 
following passages of the Veda, v. 70, 3, turydma dasyan tanubhih ; 
“ lit us overcome the Basyus in our own personsx. 83, 6 , hanuva 
dasyun uta bodhi dpeh | “ let us slay the Basyus, and do thou recollect 
thy friend.” In Ait. Hr., vii. 18, they arc barbarous tribes: Vaiha- 
mitrdh dasyundm bkuyhhthuh | “Most of the Basyus are descended from 
7i.4vamitra.”] 

Sect. II. — Additional Vedic texts bearing on ike relations of the Ary as 

and Dasyus . 

First: In the following passages, or some of them, reference may 
be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on the Aryas, i. 100, 
18 : Uasyun SmyurnS cha puruJiutak emir hatrd prithivydih darvd 
nivarhit | sanat hahetrarn sakhibhih sviUiyebhih sanat suryaih sanad apah 
mvajrah | “ (India), the much-invoked, having, according to his wont, 
smitten to [or on] the earth the Dasyus and B'imyus [or destroyers], 
crushed them with his thunderbolt. The thunderer, along with his 
shining friends, bestowed territory, bestowed the sun, bestowed the 
waters .” 29 ii. 20, 7 : Sa vritrahd Tndrah Jcrishmyonih purandaro ddstr 
array ad vi | ajanayad manure Tcshdm apa6 cha ityddi\ “Indra, the 

29 Several points are obscure in this passage. Is the word S'imyu the name of a 
tribe (as Professor Wilson renders it), or does it merely mean a destroyer ? In R.V. 
vii. 18, 5. we have the words sard hunt am limyutn , which Professor Roth (Lit. and 
Hist, of the Veda, p. 94) renders by “defiant wroug*doer." Say an a on that passage 
explains dimyum by bodkamdnam | “ understanding " (participle). In the text 
before us he explains the word S'amayitfin vadhakarino rakshasadtn | “Subduers, 
i.e. slayers, RSksliasas, etc." ; and again, on tbe same passage: S’imyun | S’amu 
upadame { danuiyati sarvam tiraskaroti iti rakshasMih dimyuh | “The verb Jam 
designates one who contemns every one else. S'imyu therefore = Itcikshasa, etc.' 1 
Then, who are the “ shining friends*' of Indra, in the second clause ? The Maruts ? 
or the fair-complexxoned Aryas P In verse 2 of this hymn, we find the words 
sakhthhih svebhih, “his friends,” which Sayan a interprets of the Maruts. He ex¬ 
plains verse 18 thus: svitnyebhih Ivetavarnair alankarena diptdngair sakhibhir 
milrabhutair marw.lhhih saha kshetram datritndm svabhutdm bhumirk sanat satna- 
bhakshlt | “ Along with his white-coloured (i.e. whose limbs were shining with orna¬ 
ments) friends, the Maruts, he divided the territory belonging to his enemies." On 
the other hand, we have, in verse 6 of this hymn, the worshippers themselves spoken 
of as, according to SSyaga's gloss, the persons with whom the sun was shared. The 
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slayer of Vritra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) 
of black descent* He produced the earth and waters for Mania ” 30 I'he 
passages Hi. 34, 9, and iv. 26, 2, which have been already quoted 
above (p. 360, £), should be again referred to here. vi. 18, 3: Tvaih 
Jut nu tyad adamayo dusyumr eJcali krishtir manor drydya | u Thou 
(Indra) hast then subdued the Dasyus: thou hast alone subdued 
peoples to the Arya.” 31 vi. 61, 3: Uta faMtibhyo avariir avindah | 
“And thott (Barasvat!) hast obtained lands for men.” 3 * vii. 19, 3: 
Pauriihitsm Trasadasyum do ah hhefrasdtd vritrahatyeshu pxiruin | 

“ Thou hast preserved the man Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, in fights 

words there are : Asmdkebhir nribhih nut yam nan at ] which Sayan a renders, As mad!- 
yair nfibhih puntxhttih xuryam suryaprakdsarn xanat aambhaktam karotu satru- 
purtishaii tu df'ishti-mrodhakhatn andhakurafh tamyojayatu | “Let him divide the 
light of the sun with our men, and involve our enemies in darkness which shall, 
obstruct their view'.” The same words are rendered by Rosen: NostraUbtis vtri« 
solem conmlat . u Let him bestow the sun on our countrymen,” where the words in 
the instrumental case have the sense of the dutive assigned to them. If they bear 
that sense in verse 6. they may equally have it in the 18th also. The moaning 
would then he, “IIo bestowed the land, the sun, the waters, on his fair trier us. 
But this use of the instr, would not suit verse 10, 8a gramrbhih mnltd mt rathebh ih j 
whether we understand yramebhih of villages, or hosts. On the words, “ his fair 
friends,” Professor Wilson remarks, Rigveda i. p. 260, note: ‘‘These, according to 
the scholiast, are the winds, or Maruts; but why they should have a share of the 
enemy’s country (Jatrundm bhttmim) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably 
intended to earthly friends or worshippers of Itfcdra, who were white ( x'mtnyd ) in 
comparison with the darker tribes of the conquered country.” The worshipper’s 
friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the R.V., as, i. 101, 1; iv. 
16, 10; vi. 18, 5 ; vi. 21, 5 and 8 ; vi, 45, 7. Rosen renders this passage; Expug- 
navit nr ram aociis suis nitentibus, “ He conquered the earth with his struggling 
companionsthus giving another sense to ititnyebhih . In two other hymns, vii. 
99, 3, and x. 65, 11 (quoted above, p. 362), we find mention made of the sub. in 
a somewhat similar manner as in the verse under review. In his translation of the 
Rigveda in Orient und Occident, ii. 518, f., Prof. Benfey gives the following sense 
to the verse before us: “ The much-invoked smites the robbers and devisers of mis¬ 
chief ; in tempest he shatters them to the ground with his bolt; with his shining 
comrades the thunderer acquired ground, sun, and lloods.” 

30 Suyarja explains the words krishnayot~>h , etc., thus: kfishnayonlr nikft&hfajcifir , 
dash f.) ifahapayatrlr dsunh mtah, “the destructive armies of the Asuras, of 
degraded rank.” The VfiUikliilya ii. 8, has the following words : yebhir ni dux yam 
manusho nighoxhayah | “ The horses with which (Indra) thou didst, scare (?) the 
Dasyu away from the man/’ 

31 Suyaua explains krishfJh, “ people,” by putraddmdm, “ children, slaves, ’ etc. 

32 Silyana explains avanlh, by Asurair apahritah bhuimh , “ lands taken aw;*y by 
the Asuras.” Roth (Diet.) assigns also to the word the sense of “streams which 
it might seem to be the function of Saraavatl to give rather than lands. 
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with foes for the acquisition of land.” vii. 100, 4: Yichahrame prithivhn 
esha stem hihetr&ya Vnknur manure dtvLmjan | “ This Yishuu traversed 
this earth, to give it for a domain to Maim (or the [Aryan] man).” 
It is possible that in these passages, or in some of them, allusion may 
be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the subjugation 
of the aboriginal tribes by the Aryas, on their immigration from the 
north-west; hut it must be confessed that the explanation is uncertain. 
In R.V.. x. 65, 11, quoted above (p, 362), there seems to be a reference 
to the spread of Aryan institutions. 

Second: In two of the passages already quoted (L 51, 8, 9; i. 330, 
8), tho epithets tivrdta and apavrata , “devoid of,” Or “opposed to, 
religious rites,” or “ lawless,” will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasyus. I proceed to cite some further passages in which the character 
and condition of the Dasyus (whoever they may be) are specified. 

They are (1) described as a degraded raco, i. 101, 5: Indro yo 
dasyun adharCm axdtirat marutvantam salchydya hard make | “We 
invoke to be our friend, Indra, attended by the M'aruts, who subdued 
the base Dasyus” [or, “ subdued and humbled the Dasyus ii. 11, 
18; Dhishva Savafy sura yena Yritram avCibhinad JDdnum AurmvdbJmn ] 
ap&vnnor jyoHr drydya ni savyatah sddi dmyur Indra [ “Maintain, 
0 hero, that strength by which thou hast broken down Vritra, Danu, 
Aurnavabha. Thou hast revealed light to the Arya, and the Dasyu. 
hfio been set on thy left hand.”* 1 The text of the following, IiA 
ii. 12, 4, has been already given in p. 282 : “ He who swept away the 
low Dasa colour.” 35 iv. 28, 4: Visvasmui aim adhamdn Indra dasyun 
viso da sir ahrinor aprasastdh | “ Indra, thou hast made these Dasyus 
lower than all, and the servile people without renown.” 

They are described (2) as having either no religious worship, or rites 
different from those of the Aryas. i. 33, 4, 5: Ayajvdnah 8anal'ah pretim 
ly ul | para chit ilrsha vivpijus U Indra ayajidno yajvabhih spardhamdnuh | 


33 Sayana explains this of making the Asuras vile and slaying them: Aswan 
adhanm nihrishidn krih'a . 

34 Sayana explains the word Dasyu in this verse of the mythical personage 
Vpitra. The words ni + uadi, making together makadi, present a curious coincidence 
with the word Nishadu, 

30 Roth (Diet.) gives the sense of “removing, putting away,” to luha Jcah. 
Sayana explain:? it of “hiding in a cavern.” The word varnct, colour, race, which is 
applied to the Aryav:, iii. 34, 9, is here made use of in speaking of the Dasyus. 
Sayana explains the latter, either of the S'Odra caste, or of the As uras. 



u The imsaerificing Sanakas perished. Contending with the sacrificers, 
the non-sacrificers fled, 0 Indra, with averted faces.” 3 ® i. 131, 4: 
S'usaa tarn Indra warty am ayajyum ityudi | u Thou, 0 Indra, hast 
chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.” 37 i. 132, 4: Sunoadbhyo 
randhaya kanchid avratam hrindyantaih chid avratam | “ Subject to 
those who offer libations the irreligious man, the irreligious man though 
wrathful.” iv. 16, 9: M maya van ahrahmd dasyur arta | “ The 

deceitful, prayerless Dasyu has perished.” R.V., v. 7, 10: Ad Ague 
aprinato Hrih sasahydd dasyun uhah sasahydd nfin | “0 Agni, may 

the Atri then overcome the illiberal Dasytis: may Isha over¬ 
come the men” B.Y., vi. 14, 3: Tn.rvanbo das yum dyavo vrataih 
sikehanto avratam | <f Men subduing the Dasyu, with rites (or laws) 
overwhelming the irreligious (or lawless).” v. 42, 9: Apavratdn 
prasavr vavridhunfm hrahma-dvishah suryud yavayasva | “ Remove 

far from the sun the irreligious, the haters of prayer, who increase in 
progeny.” viii. 69, 10 : Tvarfi nah I?idra ritaym tvanido ni trimpiui | 
madhye vasishva tuvinrimna urvor ni dCisani Hsnatho hathcih | 11 | 

8<J Say ana describes the Sanakas as followers of Vpitra : Etannamakaji Yritrd * 
nuchardh. I cannot say who may be meant by the Sanakas here. They may have 
been heretical Aryas and not JDas) us. A Sanaka was a mindborn son of Brahmil, 
Wilson, Visk. Pur,, first edition, p. 38, note 13. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 385, note, 
quotes a text of the Mahabh. xii. 13,078, where he is mentioned as a sage. Benfey 
renders sanaknh “old,” 

37 Ini. 100, 1.:, the word marttafy , “rneu,” is opposed t uvah, “gods.” The 
word mart i/a, “mortal,” is usually applied to men. But from the following passage 
of the S'fttapatha-br&hniana it. appeal's that the As urns also are regarded as mortal, 
and that the gods too were formerly so. ii. ‘2, 2, 8, ff.: Devdicha vai Asurascha 
ubhaye prqj'upatyah pasppidhire | Te ubhaye eva anatmdna usuh f martya hy dsn h | 
atiatmd hi nmrtyafy | Teshu ubhayeshu mart yea hn Agnir eva amp it a asa | Tam. ha 
sma ubhaye amritam upajwanti .... Tato devds tanlyama tmpartii&iahire |- Te 
archantah s rainyantas cherub | (Jta Aswan sapatnan martyan abhibhavema iti te 
etad amptam agnyadheyam dadri4uh\ Te ha uchuh | hanta idam amritam antardt- 
tnann ddadhdtnahai j Te idam amfitam autardtmann adhaya ampita bhutvet astaryyd 
bhiitva staryan sapatnan mart y an abhibhaviahyunui iti- u The gods and Asuras, 
both the offspring of Prajapati, strove together. They 'were both soul-less, for they 
were mortal; for he who is soul*less is mortal. While they were both mortal, 
Agni alone was immortal; and they both derived life from him, the immortal. . . 
Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to practise devotion and 
austerity, and (while seeking to) overcome their foes, the mortal Asuras, they beheld 
tills immortal consecrated fire. They then said, 1 Come, let us place this immortal 
(fire) in our inmost soul. Having done so, and haviug [thus] become immortal and 
invincible, we shall overcome our mortal and conquerable enemies.’ ” The gods 
accordingly placed the sacred fire in their hearts, and by this means overcame the 
Asuras. 
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Anyavrafcm amdnmham mjajuinam adevayum | ava svah sahhti, dudhmlta 
parvatah sughndya dasyum parmtah | “ Thou, Indra, lovest our re¬ 

ligious rites; thou tramplesfc down those that revile theo; thou, 
vigorous hero, guaid thyself in thy vital parts (lit, thighs); thou hast 
smitten the I)asa with thy blows. 11. Let his own friend Farvata, 
let Farvata strike down to swift destruction the Dasyu who observes 
different rites, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor regard the 
gods.” 39 iv. 41, 2; Sahvamso dasyum avratam [ “ Subduing the 

irreligious Dasyu.” 80 x. 22, 7, 8: A nah Indra prifohavo asmdlam 
brahma udyatam | tdt tvd ydchdmahe avak S'ushmm yad ham amdnusha/r i 
8 | AJcarmd Dasyur abhi no amcmtur anyavrato amdnmhah ] tram tasya 
amitrahan vadhar Ddsyasya dambhaya \ “ Our prayer, 0 Indra, is 

lifted up to thee for sustenance. We implore of thee that succour 
whereby thou didst smite the inhuman S'ushna. The Dasyu, irre¬ 
ligious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman, is against us: do 


thou, 0 slayer of our-foes, subdue the weapon of this Pnsa.” 

Another epithet which is frequently applied to the adversaries of 
the Yedic bards, or of their deities (whether those adversaries may 
have been Aryas, Dasyus, or demons), is “anindra,” “without India/' 
“despisers of Indra.” It occurs in the following texts, R.V., i. 133, 
1 ; Ubhcpmdrni rodasi ritena druho dahdmi sam mahir anindrdh | “ By 
sacrifice I purify both worlds, I consume the great female-goblins 
which regard nob Indra.” K.V-, iv. 2,8, 7 : Druhaih jighdmmn dJm - 
rasam anindrdm tetikte tigmd iujeue anlkd. j u Seeking to slay the 
injurious female-sprite who regards not Indra, he (Indra) makes his 
sharp weapons sharper for her destruction.” 11A v. 2, 3 : ILiranya - 
dantam hwkivarnam drat kshetrdd apasyam ayudhd mm da am j daddno 
amai amrilam viprikkat kirn mam anindrdh krinavann anukthdh | 
“From an adjacent spot, while offering to him the imperishable, 


38 I am indebted to Prof. Aufrecht for aid in the translation of this passage. The 
epithets of the Dasyu in the last verse seem well applicable to a mortal; but some of 
them recur in x. 22, 3. In verse 7 of the same hymn a mortal enemy it? referred to : 
Na am ademh dpad isham dirghayo martyah : “ 0 long-lived god, let uot a godless 
mortal obtain prosperityIn his comment on R.V* v. 20, 2, Sav ina explains the 
word anyavrata thus: Vaidikdd vibhaktam vratam karma yasya iasya Asurasya , 
“ the Asura whose rites are different from those of the Yeda, M See Goldstiicker, Diet. 
s.v. “ anyavrata. 1 * 

39 Benfey in a note to his translation of Samaveda, ii. 243 (p. 251), understands 
Dasyum avratam of Yyitra, or the Evil Spirit in general. 
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unmingled [fuel or butter?], I beheld [Agni] the golden-toothed, the 
bright-coloured, fashioning Ms weapons: what ean those who regard 


not Indra, and recite no hymns, do to me?” vii. IB, 6: Ardhcm t 

-vra*ya britapam anindram para hrdhanfam mnude ahht kshdm | 
u Indra hurled to the ground the half of the struggling heroes, 
drinkers of the oblation, and disregarded of Indra.”* 0 R,Y., x. 27, 

6 : Darsan nu atra &?itapCin anindr&n bahtthhadah sarave patyamdndn | 
yhrislmm vd ye niniduh sakhayam adhi U nu es/ac ymayo vavritynh | 
“They beheld here those who drink the libation, who regard not 
Indra, who offer worthless oblations/ 1 and are fit victims for the 
thunderbolt; the wheels have rolled over tli.otse who reviled [our] 
destroying friend.” In E.Y., x. 48, 7, Indra speaks: Abhidam 
eka.iN eko asmi ninhshal abhi dvd ktm u tray ah karanti\ khale na parshan 
prati hanmi bhuri km md nindanti satravo anindruh | “Impetuous, 

I alone vanquish this one enemy; I vanquish two; what can even 
three do? [In battle] I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of corn 
on the threshing-floor. Why do the enemies who regal'd not Indra 
revile me ?” Aa 

The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns and 
prayers, x. .105, 8 : Am no vrijind sisihi, riohd vanema anrichah \ 
nabrahmd yajnak pidhay foshati tve | “ Take away our calamities. 

With a hymn may we slay those who employ no hymna. Thou takest 
no great pleasure in a sacrifice without prayers.” ** 

As we have seen above (p. 282), there is some appearance of an 
allusion being made in the Yeda (3) to a distinction of complexion 
as existing between the Aryas and the aborigines. On this subject I 
quote the following remarks, made by Prof. Max Muller, in a review 
of the first volume of this work, which originally appeared in the 

40 See Roth’s interpretation of this verse in his Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, pp. 98, 

99; and his remarks on the tribes who are referred to in this hymn, ibid, pp, 132-5. 

41 Prof. Roth, t.v. explains bdhuMad as denoting a niggardly worshipper who 
offers the foreleg, i.e. a worthless portion of the victim. 

43 See Nirukta, iii. 10, and Roth, Erlaiiter., p. 29. 

43 In my article “On the Relatione of the Priests to the other Clashes of Indian 
Society in the Vedic Age,” (Joum. lloyal As. Soc., new series, il 286, ft'.), I liave 
quoted numerous texts from the Rigveda “containing denunciations of religious 
hostility or indifference,” in which “no express reference is made to Dasyus/’ and 
which may therefore, “ with more or less probability, be understood of members of the 
Aryan community/* 
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“ Times ” newspaper of 10th and 12tlx April, 1858, ancl baa since 
been reprinted in bis “ Chips, ” vol. ii. (see p. 824): —“ At the time/* 
ho says, “ when this name of 4 varna’ was first used in tho sense 
of caste, there were but two castes, the Ary as and the non-Ary as, 
tho bright and the dark race. This dark race is sometimes called by 
the poets of the Yeda fjjie black skin.* Rigveda, i. 130, 8: ‘ Indra 
protected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu, he conquered the black skin.’ ” 44 (This passage has been 
already quoted, p. 360.) 

Some other passages in which black-coloured enemies are mentioned 
may also possibly be referable to the dark aborigines ; such as R.V. ii. 
20, 7, already quoted (p. 369): “ Indra, the slayer of Vyitra and de¬ 
stroyer of cities, scattered the servile (duvl/i) [hosts] of black descent,” 
But Prof. Both (in his Lex.), explains this last expression, krishnaymuh> 
as well as kpishnagarlhdhy in R.Y. i. 101, 1, as descriptive of the 
black clouds. The latter of these two phrases is similarly understood 
by M. Regnier in his Etude sur Tldiome des Vedas, p. 154. In R.V. 
iv. 16, 13, mention is made of Pipru and Mrigaya being subjected to 
RijiiSvan, son of Yidathin, and of 50,000 black beings (explained 
by the commentator as Rakshases) being destroyed by Indra, as 
old age destroys the body. {Team IHprum Mrigayam sa&avamsem 
Rijisvane Vaidathin&ya randhlh | panchCisat krishna ni vapah sahmrd 
atkam na puro jarima vi dardah | ) These, also, are perhaps to be re¬ 
garded as aerial foes. 45 See also Professor Pen fey’s explanation of R.Y. 
viii. 85, 15, in his translation of the Samaveda, i. 323, p. 228. In 

44 This phrase, “the black skin,” occurs also in R.V. ix. 41, 1, a text which 
reappears in the 83maved i, i. 491, and ii. 242. The words are Pra ye gavo na 
bhwnayas tveshah ay a so akramuh, yhnantah hrishnam a pa tvacham: which are thus 
rendered by Professor Benfey : “ The flaming, the tempestuous [gods]., approach like 
furious bulls, and chase away tho black skin.” In a note he adds the explanation *. 
“ The Maruts (winds) chase the clouds.” In his Glossary to the S.V., the same 
author explains the phrase “ black skin ” by “ night.” A similar expression, tvacham 

occurs in K.V, ix. 73, 5: Jndra-dvishfdm apa dhamanti may ay a tvacham 
asiknlm bhumano divas pari | ‘‘By their might they” (I cannot say who [qu. Maruts?] 
are here referred to) “ sweep away from the sky the black skin of the earth, hated of 
Indra.” So Benfey translates this line in his Glossary, s.v. asijent. Bat perhaps 
the words ‘-black skin” should not be construed with the word “earth.” The con¬ 
struction may be, “ from, earth and sky.” 

45 Compare Prof. Wilson's Translation and 1I.Y. i. 101, as well as the Introduction 
to his R.V., vol. iii., pp. riii, ix, xiv and xv. 
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the folio wing text- allusion is made to black tribes of some kind: BA . 
v ij. 5, 3 : Tvad-bhiyO. vtiafy tiyann asiknlr mamanah jahatlr ohofandni | 
Vaihmnara pflrave hmchamh. pure yad Affile darayann adldeh | “For 
fear of thee the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their pos¬ 
sessions, when thou, Agni Yaisvanam, gleaming in behalf of Puru [or 
the man], didst tear and burn the cities.’* Prof. Both (Lexicon, s. v. 
“atikm”) explains the words “black tribes” as meaning “ spirits of 
darkness, 77 A similar phrase occurs in R.Y. viii. 62, IB: Purani m 
dhruhno druja krnhnayd bddhito vt&d | “0 impetuous, break down as it 
were a rampart, being harassed by the black race.’ 7 It is not clear who 
is here apostrophized ; or what dark-coloured enemies are referred to. 

There are (4) some passages in which the epithet “ mridhravach 
is applied to the speech of the Dasyus. If it were certain that the 
aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these texts, and 
that the adjective in question had reference to any peculiarity in their 
language, the fact would be one of the highest interest; but un¬ 
fortunately both points are doubtful. 40 The following are the passages 
alluded to :— R.V. i. 174, 2: JDano vtiah Indra mrMravdehafi mpia 
yat pur ah sarma iuradlr dart | rmr apo amvadya arndh yum Vritram 
Puruhdsdya randhih | “When thou, 0 Indra, our defence, didst 
destroy the seven autumnal castles, thou didst subdue the people of 
injurious speech. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters: thou hast subjected Yritra to the youthful Purukutsa.” 
It.V. v. 29, 10 : Pra anyach chaJcram avrihah SHryasya KuUaya any ad 
varivo ifOiave huh J itndso Davyun ampinon vadheiui ni duryono uvrinan 
mrklhravdckah | “Thou didst detach one wheel of Surya: the other 
thou didst set free to go for Kutsa. Thou hast with thy weapon 
smitten the mouthless [or noseless] Dasyus: in their abode thou hast 
beaten down the injuriously speaking people.” v. 32, 8 : Tyam chd 
am am madhupam mydnam asinvam vavram mahi adad uyrah | apddam 
airam mahatti vadhena ni duryone d vrinan mridhravdeham | “The 
fierce [Indra] seized that huge, rostless [Yritra], the drinker up of 
the sweets, reclining, insatiable, the hidden ; and beat down in his 
abode with a great weapon, that footless, devouring, and injuriously- 

46 xhe Atharvaveda xii. 1, 45, refers to the earth as “sustaining men of very 
various forms of speech and customs ; each dwelling in their own abodes “ ( janam 
bibb rail bahudhd vwichasam nanddharmlmam prithivl yathaukamm ). 
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speaking [demon]-” vii. 6, 3: M ahratvtn grcihino mridhravachah 
Panin airaMhiin avridhan ayajndn | pro pro tun JMsyiin Agnir vivdya 
purvai ehakd.ru apard/t ayagyUn | “The senseless, false, injuriously- 
speaking, unbelieving, unpraisiug, tmworshipping Pan is (or niggards); 
these Dasyus Agni removed far off. It was he who first made the 
irreligious degraded.” vii. 18, 13: Vi sadgo viiva drimUtani esham 
Indrah purah sakaaa sapta dardah | vi Anavasya Tr Shave gay am biidg 
jeahrna Pdrvih vidathe mridhravachmi | “ Indra straightway shattered 

all their strongholds, their seven castles by hie violence: he divided 
to the Tritsu the substance of the Anrtva: we vanquished in the light 
the injuriously-speaking Puru [or man].” 

The word “mridhmvach,” which I have rendered “injuriously- > 
speaking,” is explained by Sayana (in his comments on throe of these 
passages) as meaning “one whose organs of speech are destroyed” 

(i hifiuita-vaginririya , or hithnta-vachaska). On i. 174, 2, he interprets 
it as mwahano-vaohmah, “speaking patiently,” (“suing for pardon,” 
Wilson), and on vii. 18, 13, by Udhaedeham, “speaking so as to vex,” 
(“ill-speaking,” Wilson). The same term is rendered by.Wilson, in 
his translation of the second and third passages, by “speech-bereft, 
or “ speechless/’ Roth, in his “Illustrations of tho Niruktn,” p. 97, 
rejects the explanation of Yaska (who (Nir. vi. 31) renders “nmdlira- 
vaebah” by “ mriduvachah,” “softly-speaking,”), and considers that it 
means “Bpoaking injuriously.” Dr. Kuhn, again (HcrabkunittiesFeiiers, 
p. CO), is of opinion that the epithet in question means “a stutterer 
and thinks that, in R.V. v. 29, 10, reference is made to the gradual 
dying away of the distant thunder, which is regarded as the voice of the 
vanquished demon. In treating of the aboriginal races of India, Prof. 
Muller (Last Results of Turanian Researches, p. 346 : see, below, pp. 
889, ff.) remarks, that “the ‘ anasas,’ enemies, whom India killed with 
his weapon (R.V. v. 29, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people. (See 
also the article of the same author already alluded to in p. 375.) 


Professor Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (lt.V., vol. iii., p. 276, 
note): “Anasa, Sayana says, means dsyamfiit&n, devoid of, or deprived 
of, words; dag a, face or month, being put by metonymy for kabda, 
the sound that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialects of the barbarous tribes, barbarism 
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and uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of the Hindus, 
as in the familiar term for a barbarian, ‘mlechha/ which is derived 
from the root, nlechh, to speak rudely;” and adds, in reference to 
Professor Muller’s proposed interpretation of imam: “ The proposal 
is ingenious, but it seems more likely that Sayana is right, as we have 
the Dasyus presently called also mridkravdchas , .... having de¬ 
fective organs of speech.” 

There are only two of the four preceding passages containing the 
word mridhravachy in which the Dasyus are named ; and in the second 
of these two texts (R.Y. vii. 6, 3) this word is applied to persons or 
beings called pant, who are either niggards, or the mythical beings who 
stole the cows of the gods or the Angirases, and hid them in a cave. 
(Bee Wilson’s R.Y. vol. i. pp. 16, 17, note.) 47 In any case, the sense 
of the word mridhravdok is too uncertain to admit of our referring it 
with confidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines. 

In the R.V. frequent mention is made (5) of the cities or castles of 
the Dasyus, or of the Asuras. One of those passages, i. 103, 3, has 
been already quoted in p. 359. The following arc additional instances : 
E.Y. i. 51, 5: Tv am Pipror nrimanah prdrujah pur ah pra Rijmtinam 
JDasyu-hatyeshu dvitha | “ Benevolent to men, thou hast broken the 
castles of Pipru, and protected Rijisvan in his battles with the Dasyus.” 
E.Y. i. G3, 7 : Tv am ha tyad Indra sapta yudkyan puro vajrin Puruk- 
utsaya dardah | “ Thou, 0 Indra, thunderer, fighting for Purukutsa, 
didst destroy then seven castles.” i. 174, 8: Bhinat puro na bhidi 
adevlr nanamo vadhar adevasya piyoh | “Thou hast pierced the godless 
piercers like their castles: thou hast bowed down the weapon of the 
godless destroyer.” ii. 14, 6: Yah iatarn S'amharasya puro bibheda 
asmaneva purvlh | “Who split the hundred, the numerous, castles of 
S'ambara as with a thunderbolt.” ii. 19, 6: Divoddsaya navatim eha nova 
Indrah puro t n airach Chhambarasya | “ Indra shattered for Divodasa a 
hundred castles of S'ambara.” iii. 12, 6 : Indragm navatim puro dasa- 
patrnr adhunutam \ sdlcam efana Jcarmand | “Indra and Agni, by one effort 
together, ye have shattered ninety castles belonging to the Dasyus.” 
iv. 26, 3 ; Alien puro tiandasu.no vi airam nova sdfeam navaUh S'amba- 

47 Sec Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. pam> where R.V. vii. 6, 3, is cited among the 
texts where the word means 4 -niggardand comp, my art. on the “Priests in the 
Vedic Age,” Journ. R. A. S. for 1866, p. 290. 
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rosy a | S'atatcnmm veSyam mrvatatti Divodaaam Atilhigvam yad dvam | 

‘' Exhilarated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine castles of 
S'imbara: the hundredth habitation (remained) in security, when I 
protected Divodasa Atithigva. ,,49 vi. 31, 4: 2Yam Satuni ax a S'lini- 
barasya puro jagantka apraUni dasyoh | “ Thou hast destroyed hundreds 
oi unequalled castles of the Dusyu S'ambara.” The following verse 
seems to show that by these castles, as well as by mountains, c louds 
are meant:—X. 89, 7 : Jaghdna Vrifirarh sxadhitir raneva ruroja puro 
aratlad m sindhun j biblieda girim navam in na kumbham d guh Tndro 
akrinuta svayugblnh | “ Indra smote Vritra as an axe (foils) the woods ; 
he broke down the castles, he as it wore hollowed out the rivers. He 
split the mountain like a new jar; he possessed himself of the cows, 
with his companions.” 

Iron castles are spoken of in the following passage: ii. 90, 8 : Prof.i 
yad my a vajram lahvor dhur hatvi dasyun purafy aymir nitdrft I 
“ When they placed the thunderbolt in his (Indra's) hand, he slew the 
Dasyus, and overthrew their iron castles.” 49 

In the following texts “autumnal castles” are spoken of:—L 131, 4: 
Vidus U asya vvryasya puravo puro yad Indra Sdradlr avdtirah | sdsa- 
ham aidtirah \ Sdsas tam Indra martyam ayajyum kavasaspate I “Men 
know this heroism of thine, that thou hast overthrown the autumnal 
castles, violently overthrown them. Lord of power, thou hast chastised 
the mortal who sacrifices not.” 50 (See also R.V. i, 174, 2, which has 
been quoted in p. 376.) vi. 20, 10: Sapta y at pur ah karma idradfr 
dart han daslh PuruhUsdya IUc8han\ “ When thou, our defence, didst 


48 See Kuhn's Herabkunft des Fetters, p. 140, and note. Benfny in his excursus 
on sanatati , Or. imd Ooo. ii. 524, renders “ the hundredth dwelling in safety, when 1 
was gracious to the pious Divodusa.’’ The words “ in safety” may, he says, refer 
to Indra, or to the hundredth city which he did not destroy; and ho refers, as Kuhn 
also docs, to K.Y. vil. 19, 5. 

49 Mention is also made of iron castles or ramparts in the following texts ; R.V. 
iv. 27, 1; vii. 3, 7 ; vii. 15, 14; vii. 95, 1 ; viii, 89, 8; and x. 101, 8; but not in 
connexion with the Dasyus. 

80 The “autumnal” castles may mean the brilliant battleraented cloud-castles, 
which are so often visible in the Indian sky at this period of the year. Say ana 
i>i loco explains the term thus: S’dradTIi wmaimra-sambaiidhinVi samvatiara- 
paryontam prdkdra-parikhadibhir dridhlkritdh pur ah satrunam pmlh | (i The 
enemies’ annual cities, fortified for a year with ramparts, ditches, etc.but see 
next note. 
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break down the seven autumnal castles, thou didst slay the Pasa 
(people), showing favour to Purukutsa.” 51 

The epithet ksvat is applied to castles in the following text. This 
word means, as is well known, “constant,” “perpetual,” but accord¬ 
ing to the Nighanms it has the meaning of “many;” and Sayana 
generally understands it in this sense, viii. 17, 14: Drapso bhetta 
pur dm sakatlndm Indro viunlndm saka | “The drop (of Soma) is the . 
splitter of many (or of the perpetual) castles. Indra is the friend of 
sages.” viii. 87, 6 : Tvani hi Mvatlnam Indra darta pnram mi | hantd 
dasijcr manor crklhah patir divah ( “Thou, Indra, art the destroyer 
of many (or the perpetual) castles, the slayer of the Dasyu, the bene¬ 
factor of man, the lord of the sky.” 5 * Castles of atone are mentioned 
in one passage, iv. SO, 20 : S'at am aimanmaylnam pur dm Indro vi asyat 
DivodasCiya ddSushe | “ Indra has thrown down a hundred castles built 
of stone, for his worshipper Bivodasa.” 53 In B.Y. viii. 1, 2$, men¬ 
tion is made of a “moving” castle: Tram pur am charuhivam vadfiaih 
S'u&finasya sampinak] “Thou hast shattered with thy bolts the moving 
castle of S'ushna.” 54 

The castles referred to in these Yedie hymns were, in later times, 
at least, understood of castles of the Asuras ; and the following legend 
was invented to explain what they were. In the Commentary on the 
V;ijasanoyi-Sanhita of the Yajiirveda, the following passage occurs : 
Atra iyam dkhyOyika anti | dmiih panijitah cwvrds tapm taptvfi trai - 
lohye tn?ii purCini chakrur iolianiayvni hhumait rdjatdtn (intar<kxhe 
haimirh divi | tado devais tuh dagdhun upmadu. Agntr arddhitcih | tatah 
upasad'devata-rupo } gnir yadu tfisu purshu pravvsya tuh dadaka tadet 
tprah puro ’ gnex tanavo ’bhuvan ) tad ahhipreiya ayam mantraU | “ On 

this text [Yaj, Sank. 5, 8], the following story is told:—The Asuras 

ci Sayana, in his note on this verse, explains the word duradfy differently, as 
thtran-mwnah asuraxya sambttndhinfk | 44 Belonging to an Asura called S'arad/' 
Sayana renders the word darma in this passage by “ with thy thunderbolt.” In his 
note on R.V. i. 174, 2, he had previously rendered it by “ for our happiness” I 
have ventured to render it “ our defence/* 

5-3 Xn R.V. viii. 84, 3, we find, the same epithet applied to persons: Tram hi 
dasmtimm patih raja Qu<vn asi | M Thou art the lord, the king of many peoples/’ 

53 Sayana interprets aimamnaytnam by pashunair nirmitanam y “built of stone,” 
and says they were the cities of S'ainbara. 

bi jt, appears that moving cloud-castles are here meant. 
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having been vanquished by the gods, performed austerities, and built 
three castles in the three worlds,—-one of iron on the earth, one of 
silver iii the atmosphere, and one of gold in the sky. Then Agni was 
supplicated by the gods to burn these castles with the upasad. In 
consequence, Agni, in the form of the upasad deity, entered these castles, 
and burned them. Then these castles became the bodies of Agni. It 
is to this that this Mantra (text) has reference.” ft5 The S'atapatLm- 
brahmana (iii. 4, 4, 3, ft.) has the following passage on the same 
subject:— DevCis cha vai asurdS cha ubhaye prdjapatgak paspridhirc | 
v tato ’wrdfr eshu lokeshu pur ah chahrin ayasmyim eva amin lohe raja- 
tam antarihshe harinlrn divi j tad vai devCih asprinvata ( te etdlhir upa- 
sadbhir upasldan | tad yad upasidam tamdd upasado ndma | U p trak 
prdbhindann imdn hkdn prdjayan | tcwnud dhur u upas add pur am 
•jayanti ” iti | (t The gods and Asuras, who were both the offspring of 
Prajapati, contended together. Then the Asuras constructed castles iu 
these worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. The gods were envious of this. They 
sat near ( upa-asidan ) with these * upasads * [ceremonies so called, or 
sieges] ; and from their thus sitting the name of * upasad ’ originated. 

They smote the cities, and conquered these worlds. Hence the saying 
that men conquer a city with an ‘ upasad.’ ” In the sequel of the 
same passage, iii. 4, 4, 14, it is said*. Vajram eva etat samsharoti 
Agnim amkci fh Somani salyaih Vishnu fti kuhnalam | l< He thus prepares 
the thunderbolt, making Agni the shaft. Soma the iron, Vishnu the 
point.” M (See also Weber’s Ind. Stud. ii. 310.) 

The Aitareya Brahmana i. 23 gives the following variation of the story: 
Devdsurdh vai eshu lohshu samayatanta | te vai asurah imdn eva lokdn 
puro 'hurvaia yathd ojlydmso bally dm sah | evath te vai ayasmayim eva 
imam akurvata % rajatam anlarihliam harinlrn divaiii te tathd imdn hkdn 
puro 'kwrvata\ te devdh (thru-van puro vai into 'surah imdn lokdn akrata \ 

/rarah imdn lokun prati karavamauai” iti u tathd" iii | te mdah eva asydh 

55 The reference here is to the text of the V.3. 5, 8, which contains the words 
yd te Ague ayaMaya tanuh; yd te ague rajah&ayd tanuh; yd te ague harisay< 
tanuh : “ The body of thine, Agni, which reposes in iron ; which reposes in silver; 
which reposes in gold.” The ‘upasad’ was a festival, part of the jyotishtoina, 
which was kept for several days. See Bobtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon. 

w The Commentary says: “ aniJcam ” vajrasya mukha-pradtzah | saiga* tatah 
pTtrvv bhayah “ kulmihm ” ta ip ueh ha-b hag ah | 
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pratyahurvaia ayntdkram antarihhad havirdhdno dims iathci imdn lohln 
purah pratyakurvata\te deva.fi abrmann u upasadah updydma upasadd vai 
mahdpuram jay anti” iti u tatto” iti \te yam eva prathamdm tipasadam 
updyams tayd eva man aemCil lokad anudanta ydfh dvitvyiim tayd 7 ntarik - 
shad yam iritlydm tayd divah | tCms tat ha ebhjo lohehhyo 7 nudmta, 
4i The gods and Asuras strove together in these worlds. The A suras 
in ado these worlds into castles, as strong and powerful persons do. 
Thus the}* made this earth a castle of iron, the air one of silver, and 
the sky one of gold: thus did they make these worlds castles. The 
gods said : “ These Asuras have made these worlds into castles ; let us 
in turn make of them counter-castles. 7 (The other gods said) 1 so be 
it. 7 They (accordingly) made out of this earth a sitting-room 67 (sadas), 
out of the air a fire-altar, and out of the sky two receptacles of obla¬ 
tions : thus they made these worlds into counter-castles.- The gods 
said, < let us enter upon sieges (upasadah), 56 for by siege men conquer a 
great fort. 7 (The other gods said) ‘so be it/ By the first siege on 
which they entered they drove them (the Asuras) from this earth, by 
the second from the air, and by the third from the sky. So they drove 
them from these worlds.” 

Further on, in section 25 of the same chapter, the Aitareya Brah- 
mana says:— Tehum vai etaih devdh mma&kurvata yad upasadah | tasydh 
Agnir anikam dsU Somah salyo Vishnm tejamrh Yarunah par mini | 
turn djyadhanvano 'srijafns tayd puro bhindantah dyan I u The gods 
prepared this arrow, the Upasads. Agni was its shaft, Soma was its 
iron, Vishnu was its point, Yaruna its feathers. Using the ajya for 
a bow, they discharged this arrow, and went forward shattering the 
castles. 77 

The Taittirtya Sanhita, vi. 2, 3 (as quoted in the commentary on an 
earlier part of the same work, Bibl. Ind., Blafck Yajurveda, in the 
first volume, page 390, f.), thus relates the story, combining the parts 
of the narrative which are separated in the two other Brahmanas: — 
Teshdm asurdndm tier ah purah as an ( ayasmayl avamd Hha rajatd } iha 
liar ini j tdh devdh jetuih nd&ahman | tdh upasadd eva ajiguhan j tasmdd 
uhur “ ya$ ehaivam veda yaS cha na upasadd vai mahdpuram jayanti v iti | 


6; This is Prof. Hang’s rendering. See his note, Transl. of Ait. Br. p. 51. 
w u 'Thero is throughout this chapter a puti between the two meanings of upasact, 
‘siege, 7 and a certain ceremony ” (so "called] “observable*’ 7 —Hang, p. 52. 
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t$ Mum sammhurvata Aynim amkam JSomam ialyafu Vishium tejanam | U 
7 bruvan “ hah imdm amyati” iti | “ Rudrah 71 ity abrtwan | u Rudro vai 
krUrah ,v> 7 asyatv 77 iti | so 7 bravld “ varam vrinai aham eva pamndm 
adhipatir asdni 77 iti | tasmdd Rudrah pdunam adhipatik | tarn Rudro 
’vdsrijat | sa timik puro bhitvd ebhyd lolcebhyo \wran prdnudata | 
“These Asuras had three castles, the lowest one of iron, next one of 
silver, and then one of gold. The gods were unable to conquer theae. 
They sought to capture them by siege (or by an upasad). Heneo men 
say, ( he who knows, and he who does not know, this, both conquer a 
great fort by siege.’ They prepared an arrow, making A gni the wooden 
shaft, Soma the iron, and Vishnu the point 69 They said, * who shall 
shoot this arrow?’ ‘Budra,’ they said; * Budra is cruel, let him shoot 
it.’ He (Budra) said, ^let me oak a boon; let me be the lord of cattle 
(or victims).' Hence Budra is the lord of cattle. He discharged the 
arrow, and having shattered the three castles, drove the Asuras from 
these worlds.” 60 

The Atharvaveda, v. 28, 9, f,, speaks of three castles of the gods:— 
.Vivas tv a, patu bantam madhydt tvd pdtu arjtmam | bhumyd h ayasmayam 
pdtupraydd devapardh ay am | imds tisro devapuras tas tvd rakshantu 
sarvatah | “ May the golden protect thee from the sky, the silver from 
the air, the iron from the earth: this man has reached the castles of tho 
gods. May these three castles of the gods preserve thee continually.” 

Another text speaks of tho castles of the Asuras, Atharvaveda, x. 
6, 10: Tam bibhrach oJiandramah manim a-surundmpuro * jay adddnuvandm 
hiramayih | “Holding that gem, the Moon captured the golden castles 
of tho Asuras, sons of Danu.” 

And verse 20 of the same hymn says: Tair medino Anyiraso JDasy iindm 
bibhiduhpur as ima tvam dvMatojahi \ “Allied with them (the Athar- 
vans) the Angirases shattered the castles of the Dasyus: with it do 
thou slay thine enemies.” 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connexion with mountains. 
Thus in E.V., ii. 12, 11, we have the words, Yah S'ambaram parv at- 
eshu kshiyantam chatvurimiy&m &aradi anvavindat | “ Who discovered 

09 Comm, p. 391 : Anika-iabdo bdnasya pnithmna-b hag am Aashthum dchashp 
s'alya-sabdo loham tejana-iabdas tad-agram. 

H0 Sec the version of the same story, given, in the Anusasana parva of the 
M ahabhilrata, as quoted in vol. iv. of this work, pp. 168, f,; and at much greater 
length in the Kurna parva, tv, 1407, ff. 
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S'ambara living in the mountains in the fortieth autumn ;” and in i, ISO, 
7 : Bhinat puro namtm Indra Ptirave Divodusuya maid da&ushe nrito 
vajrem dainshe nritah | Atiihigvdya S'ambarafo yirer uyro av&bharat | 
imho dhimani dayamdna/i qfasd viha dhandni ojasd | “Q Indra, impetuous, 
thou didst shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine cities for Puru (or the 
man), for the very liberal saeiifieer Divodasa;—impetuous,—for the 
liberal sacrifices Pierce, he hurled down S'ambara from the moun¬ 
tain for the sake of Atithigva, bestowing great wealth by bis power, 
all wealth by his power.’’ iv. 30, 14 : Via ddsam Kaulitaram brihatah 
parvatad adht | avdhann Indra S'ambaram | lt Thou, Indra, didst cast, 
down the Dlisa S'ambara, son of Kulitara, from the great mountain.” 
vi. 20, 5 : Ava yirer ddsam S'ambaram han prdvo Divoddsam | Thou 
didst hurl down the Dasa S'ambara from the mountain, thou didst 
preserve Divodasa.” 

The wealth or property of the Dasyus or Asuras is spoken of in 
various places. Thus in i. 33, 4 : Vadhir hi dasyuih dhaninom glumena 
eked charann up a sdkebhir Indra | “ Thou, 0 Indra, advancing singly, 
hast slain the wealthy Dasyu, together with his allies, with thy 
destructive weapon.” 61 i. 170, 4: Asunvantam samam jahi dundfafr 
yo na te mayah | asmabhyam asya vedanam daddhi surd chid ohate | 

’’ Kill all those who make no oblations, though difficult to destroy, 
and who cause thee no gladness; give ns their w ealth : the worshipper 
t xpecta it.” iL 15, 4 : Sa pravolhrm parigatya DabhlUr vdvam adhuy 
dyudham iddhe agnau | sa gobhir atvair asrijad ratliebhih | “ Surround¬ 
ing those (Asuras) who had carried away Dabhiti, he burned all 
their weapons in the blazing fire, and presented him with cows, 
horses, and chariots.” iv. 30, 13: Uta S■mhnaskya dhrishnuyd 
pramrihsho abhi vedanam | puro yad asya sampinak | u Thou didst 
boldly sweep away the wealth of S'ushna, when thou didst shatter 
lus castles.” viii. 40, 6: Api vrischa pur ana-v ad vratater iva gmh- 
pitam | ojo dasasya dambhaya ( vayaih tad asya sambhritani vasu Indrsna 
vibhajemaiv | “ Root up, as of old, like (a tree) ovei’grown by a creep¬ 
ing plant; subdue the might of the Dasa; may we through [or with] 

61 S&yana remarks on this verse: u The VSjasaneyins distinctly record the wealth 
[of Vritra] in these words; ‘ Vrit.tr usyantah sarve dev ah sarvaicha vidyah sarvoni 
havimshi cha dsan : In Vpitra wore contained all the gods, all the sciences, and all 
oblations/ M 
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Indra divide his collected wealth, 57 x. 69, 6: Sam ajryti parvaiyu 
vasHm (Itlsd vritrdni ary a jigetha j ‘‘Thou hast conquered the property, 
whether situated in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the Dasa 
and the Arya enemies. 57 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in some oi 
the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversaries, are specified 
hy name, together with the persona who were delivered from them. 
R.Y., i. 51, 6: Tv am Kutsafii S'ushnahatyesku dvitha arandkayo Atithi- 
gvdya S'ambwram | mahdntam chid Arhadam nyabmmih padd mndd 
eva danyuhatydya jajmshe | u Thou hast preserved Kutsa in his lights 
with S'ushna; hast subdued S'ambara to Atithigva; thou hast trodden 
under foot the great Arbuda; of old hast thou been bom to destroy 
the Dasyus.” 62 vii. 19, 2 : Team hi iyad Indr a Kutsam civ ah mh'u- 
shamunas tanvd samaryye | dmam yet 8'ushnam Kuyavam ni asmeti 
arandhayah Arjumydya iikshan | “ Thou, 0 Indra, didst then deliver 
Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, when favouring that 
son of Arjuni, thou didst subdue to him the Dasa S'ushna, and 
Ivuyiva. 57 ® 3 i. 53, 8: Tv am Karan jam uta .Parnay am vadhls 
tejishthayd Atithiyvnsya variant [ tv am iatd Vangridasya abhinat puro 
andnudak purnhutdk Rijiivand | 9 | Tv am etdn jana-rdjno dvirda&a 
dbandhund Sidravam upajagmushah j shashtm sahasrd navalm nava 
buto ni chakrem rathyd dmhrnda avrinaJc | 10 j 2bam dvitha Suba- 
vmam tmotibhh tava trdmabhir Info a Turvaydncm | tmm asmai Kutsam 
Atiihigvam iyum make rdjne yiine arandhamyah j “8. Thou hast 
slain Karanja and Parnaya with the glittering spear of Atithigva. 
Unyielding, thou hast broken down the hundred cities of Yangrida, 
which had been blockaded by Riji^van. 9. Thou, renowned Indra, hast 
with thy swift chariot-wheels, crushed those twenty kings of men, who 
assailed the unaided Susravas, [and their ] sixty thousand and ninety- 

62 Tins verse is followed almost immediately by the text, i. 51, 8, quoted above, 

p. 359. “ Distinguish between the Aryas,” etc. 

63 In ft.V.,iv. 2(3, J. (quoted above, p. 360), also, Kutsa is crdled the son of Arjuni. 
Kuhu considers that Kutsa is a personification of the lightning, a view which he 
considers to bo confirmed by his patronymic of Arjuni, Arjuna being an epithet oi 
Indra, and of the thunderbolt. Bee Herabkunft des Feuers, pp. 57-62,65,140,176. 
See also Bbhtlingk and Roth, s.v. Kuyava is al^o mentioned in i. 103, 3: Kshlnn* 
sndta/i Kuyavasya yoth m>, hate (t n/ntain prawn# S’ip hay ah. “The two wives of 
Kuyava bathe with water j may they be drowned in the* stream of the S'ipba.” 
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nine [followers], 10. Thou hast. by thy aids protected Susravas, and by 
thy help Turvayana. To this mighty youthful king thou hast subjected 
'.Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu.” 64 ii. 30, 8: Sarasvati tvam asman 
amddhi ?narutmti dhrhhati jeshi Satr&n | tyarn chit Sardhantafn tmnhl- 
yamlnam Jndro hanti vrkhabham S'cmdiktlndm | “ Sarasvatl, do thou 
protect us: impetuous, attended by the Maruts, thou eonquerest our 
enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the S'amjikas, arrogant, and 
making a display of his strength.’ 165 iy. 30, 15 : Uta dasasya Varehi - 
nah sahmrdni Said 'vadhlk [ adhi paneha pradhin iva> | 21 | asvdpayad 
Dabhitayc mhasra, trimiatam hathaik | dawnam Indro mdyayd | “Thou 
hast slain above a thousand and five hundred followers of the Dasa 
Varchin like fellies of a wheel [crushed, or whirled round ?] 68 21. Indra, 

64 The youthful king, alluded to in the last verse, is said hy Roth (Lexicon, under 
th> word “ Atithigva ”) to be Tflrvayana. See, however, under Turvayana. Benfey 
(Or. und Occ., i. 413) says it must he Sus'ravas. These names occur again in vi. 
18, 13. Kutsa is sometimes aided (E.V., i. 63, 3; i. 121, 9; iv. 16, 12; x, 99, 9), 
and sometimes vanquished (ii, 14, 7 ; iv. 26, 1; vi. 18, 13; Viil., 6, 2), by Indra. 

M Siiyana says that 8'a; damarkm* Asurapurohitau : “ S'nnda and Marka are tho 
priests of the Asuras.” See the story regarding them in Taitt San., vi. 4,10,1, quoted 
in the fifth volume of this work, p. 230, note, whore they appear in the character 
referred to by Sayana. The story is sorawhat. differently told hi S'atap. Br., iv. 2, 
1, 5 : Tatra f<:i devah a«wra~rakshasmi apajaghnire tad etav eva na sekur apahan- 
tum i gad ha sma devah kincha karma knrvate tad ha ma mohayitva kshipre eva 
puna - apadramtah | 6 | to ha dev&h uchuh j “ upajanlta yatha imav apahanamahai” 
iti | le ha uchuh | “ grahav eva abhyam gfihnarm tav abhyavahhyatah [ tan svtkjitya 
apahanishydmahe ” ita | tabby am grahau jagrihuh J tdv abhyavaitdm | tau mikritya 
apaghnata j tasmdt S’andamarkabhyum grihyetc devatabhyo huyete J t( When the 
gods smote the Asuras and Itakshases, they could not smite these two (S'anda and 
Marka, who had just been named). When tho gods performed any rite, these two 
used to come and disturb it, and then run away quickly. 6. The gods said: * Con¬ 
sider how we shall smite them/ They (the other gods P) said: ‘ Let us prepare two 
draughts for thorn; they will alight; and then we shall master and smite them.’ 
They accordingly prepared libations for these two. They alighted. Tl y (the gods) 
mastered and smote them. Hence two draughts ore prepared for S'anda and Marka, 
but are offered to the gods.” In the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 1,4,14 (p. 9 oi Weber’s 
edition), Kilata and Akuli are declared to be the priests of the Asuras: KiBtiikutt 
iti ha Amra-brahmav asatvk. Z. D. M. G. for 1860, p. 302. In Ind. Stud., i. 32, 
Weber quotes the following- words from the Piinchvins'a - brahmnna, 13, 11; Gaupa- 
vananam vai satratn tmnanam Kiratafoihjav amramaye , etc, " While the Gaupa- 
vanas were seated at a sacrifice, Kilata and Akuli, etc.” See also Ind. Stud., i., 
p. 186, 195, ii. 243. According to the Mahabharata, i. 2544, Us'anas Kuvya, or 
S'ukra, soil of Blipigu (v. 2606) was the teacher {npddhydya) of tho Asuras, and his 
four sons were their priests (ydjakdh). In verses 3188, ft, of the same book, the 
rivalry of U4anas and Angiras is referred to. ITdanas Kavya was the messenger of 
the Asuras, according to the Taitt. San., i. 5, 8, 6. 68 See also R.V., vii, 99, 5* 
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by his superhuman power, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thou¬ 
sand Dasas for Dabhiti.” v. 30, 7: Atra ddsasya Namucheh iiro 
yad avartayo mamve gdtmn ichhan | 9 | striyo hi dusah tiyudhani chakre 
him mam Jcarann abaldh amja stnah | antar hi akhyad ubhe asya dhene 
atha upapraid yudhmje dasyum Indraft | “ When, designing prosperity 
for Maim, thou didst striko off the head of the Dasa Namuehi. 07 
9. The Dasa took his wives for allies in battle. What will his 
feeble hosts do to me? He concealed his two fair ones; and then 
Indra approached to fight with the Dasyu.” viii. 32, 26: Ah an 
Vriiram richuhamah Aurnavdhham Ah'duvam himena avidhyad Arludam] 
“ Indra slew Yritra, Aurnavabha, AhlAuva: with frost he pierced 
Arbuda.” viii. 40, 10; Yah ojasd Sushnasya anddni bhedati jcnhat 
Hvarmtvr apah J u Who by his might crushes the eggs of S'usbna; 
he conquered the celestial waters.” x. 54, 1 : Bravo devan dtiro 
dasam ojah prajdyai tvmyai yad aiifahah Indra \ " Thou hast pro¬ 

tected the gods, thou hast overcome the might of the Dasyus, when 
thou, 0 Indra, didst favour some one people,” x. 73, 7; Tvarh 
jaghaniha. JNamuahim makhasyufa ddsaih knnvdnah rishaye windy am] 
<l Thou hast slain the vehement Namuchi, making the Dasa devoid 
of power for the rishi.” 69 x. 95, 7: Yat tvd Pururavo randy a avar~ 
dhayan dasyuhatydya devah | “ When, Pururavas, the gods strength¬ 

ened thee for the conflict with the Dasyus.” 

1 have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in 
the R.Y. with the view of discovering whether any of them could he 
regarded as of non-Arian or indigenous origin; but I have not observed 
any that appear to bo of this character. But we should recollect that 
the Allans would not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if 
they specified any of them in their sacred hymns) by names of Arian 
origin, or at least softened into an Arian form. The Greeks intro¬ 
duced Greek modifications into Persian and other proper names, and 
the Chaldeans are stated in the Book of Daniel to have given Chaldean 
appellations to the Jews. 

In some passages the Dasyus are spoken of as monsters. 69 Thus, ii. 

57 There is a legend about Indra and the Asura Namuchi in the S'at up. Brah., v. 
4, 1, 8, p. 459. 

68 See Ben fey, Gloss, to S.Y. under the word Namuchi* 

69 The Dasyus must bo evil spirits in AY., xviii. 2, 28: Yo datyavah pitfishu 
pra,vUh{ah, etc. (** the Dasyus who have entered into, or among, the Pitris ")• They 
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14, 4 : Yah TJranmn jayhdna nava chakhvdmmfh navatim cfia bdhun | yo 
Arludam avanioM habadhe | “Who slew TJrana, displaying ninety-nine 
arms; who struck clown Arbuda,” etc. x. 99, (3; JSa id aamm luviravam 
patir dan shadahham Irisirshanatn darnanyat \ asya Into nu ojaad vridhano 
vipd vardharn ayoagrayd nan | “Thislord humbled and subjugated the 
loud-shouting Dasa, with six eyes and three heads* 70 Trita, increasing 
in strength, smote tills boar with his iron-tipped shaft.” The enemies 
of Indra re spoken of in a few passages as scaling the sky: thus, ii. 
12, 12: Yo Rauhinam asphurad mjrabdhur dydm arohantam sa jandmh 
Indr ah \ “0 men, he who, armed with the thunder, slew Rauhina 
as he was scaling the heaven, is In dr a.” viii. 14, 14: Mayabhir 
uhmripftatuh Indra dydm drurukshatah ava datyun adhumthaty j 
“Thou, Indra, hast hurled down the Dasyus, who, by their super¬ 
human. powers, were mounting upwards, and seeking to scale heaven.” 71 
In ii, 12, 2, the .Dasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal: 
Sfijo malar Indra yah apinvah parid{hitah Aland Jura purvih j 
amartyam chid damn manymndmm aidbhinad uhthair vavridhdnah \ 
“Thou hast, 0 heroic Indra, let loose the abundant waters, which 
thou augmeutedst when they w'ere stopped by Ahi. Gaining vigour 
by hymns, he shattered the Dasa, who regarded himself as immortal.” 
In v. 7, 10, the Dasyus are conjoined with men : Ad Ague apriyaio 
*trih $a*ahyad dasyun ishah sCisahyad nrln | “Hereupon, 0 Agni, 
may the Atri overcome the illiberal Dasyus, may Isha overcome the 
men.” 

I have thus brought under review in this section a variety of passages 
which bear, or might be conceived to bear, some reference to the con¬ 
quest of territory by the Aryas and to the condition, colour, speech, 
religious rites, and castles of the Dasyus. The meaning of many of these 
texts is, however, as we have seen, extremely doubtful; and some of 
them are clearly of a mythological import. Such, for instance, are 
those which describe the contests of Indra with Vrifcra, the demon of 

art said to be parapurah and nipurah , which the commentary on V.S., 2, 30, ex¬ 
plains as having gross or subtile bodies, In that passage the word asumh U used 
instead of Daxyus. See also A.Y., x. 3,11, where they are identified with asuras, 
fndro dasyun iva asuran. 

70 In S'aiap. Br., p. 57, a son of Tvashtri with three heads and six eyes is men¬ 
tioned as having his three heads cut off by Indra. 

il In i. 78, 4, tho expression yo dasyun ava dhunushe recurs. 
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the clouds, who withholds rain; where wo are, no doubt, to under¬ 
stand both the god and his adversary as personifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, S'ambara, S'ushya, and Namucbi are to 
be regarded as mythical personages, of a kindred character with Yritra. 
And yet there are many passages in which the word “ vritru” has the 
signification of enemy in general (as R. V. vi. 38,3; vi. 60, 6; vii. 83, 1, 
p. 361) ; and Professor Spiegel, as wo have seen (p. 317), is of opinion 
that the word “ vritrahan” had originally nothing more than a general 
signification, and that it was only at a later period that it came to 
be a special designation of India. The word S'ambara, again, as 
Benfey (Glossary to Samavedu, p. 181) remarks, is given in the 
Nighantus as synonymous with megha, “a cloud” (i. 10), with iidaJca, 
“water” (i. 12), and with baU, “force” (ii. 9); while the mythical 
narrations generally identify him with Vritra. In regard to this word 
Professor Roth remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist., of the Veda, p. 110): 
“In the passages which speak of Divodasa, mention is made of his 
deliverance, by the aid of the gods, from the oppressor State*, eg- 
K.V. i. 112, 14; ix. 61, 2. It is true that S’ambara is employed at 
a later period to designate an enemy in general, and in particular the 
enemy of Indra, Yritra; hut it is not improbable that this may be the 
transference of the more ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to the 
greatest of all enemies, the demon of the clouds.” (See, however, 
p. 368, above.) 

Professor Muller (Lost Results of the Turanian Researches, pp. 344, If.) 
remarks as follows on the use of the words Dasyu, Rakshas, Yatudhana, 
etc.: V Dasyu simply moans enemy; for instance, when Indra is praised 
hectare ‘he destroyed the Dasyus and protected the Arian colour.” 1 
The ‘ Dasyus,’ in the Veda, may mean non-Arian races in many hymn9; 
yet the mere fact of tribes being called the enemies of certain kings or 
priests can hardly be said to prove their barbarian origin. Yasishtha 
himself, the very type of the Arian Brahman, when in feud with 
Visviimitra, is called not only an enemy but a ‘Yatudhana,’ and other 
names, which in common parlance are only bestowed on barbarian 
savages and evil spirits.” (See the first volume of this work, pp. 326, f., 

-a rxiiis passage, iii. 34, 9, appears to me to be, rather, one of those in which the 
contrast is most strongly drawn between the Aryas and the aborigines. See above, 
pp. 282 and 360.—J.M.] 
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where the original passage and the translation are given.) “In other 
passages [of theE.V.] the word . . . devil (rakshaa) is clearly applied 
to barbarous nations. Originally rakshas meant strong and powerful, 
but it soon took the sense of giant and barbarian, 711 and in this sense it 
occurs in the Veda, together with Yatudhana. Another Vaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the Aryas, is 
* anagnitm,’ ‘ they who do not keep the fire/ Thus we read, ‘ Agni, 
drive away from us the enemies—tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us. Come again to the earth, sacred god, with all the im¬ 
mortals, come to our libation.’ 74 The same races are called ‘kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eaters. In a famous hymn of Vasishtha we read: ‘ India and 
Soma, hum the Rakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
Bulls, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon 1 may he burn 
and hiss like an oblation in the tire ! Put your everlasting hatred on 
tiro villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable.’ 76 . . . Kravyad, fkyh-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, . . . and they are also called amadaB> ... or raw-eaters, for 


‘ * The Rev. Dr. Wilson (India Three Thousand Tears Ago, p. 20) thinks that the 
words Rakshosa, PisScha, and Asura, were originally names Of tribes; but he adduces 
no proof of this, and I have found none. 

74 R.V. i. 189, 3: Ague tvmn asmad yuyodhi arnivah magnitrdh abhyamanta 
kfish tl\ ~h | I’umr amabhyan suvitaya Leva to ham, viimbhir amritebhir yajatra jj 

75 [R.V. vii. 104,1,2: Indra-Soma tapatam ratoha nbjatam ni arpayatam vrishand 

lamwfidhah | Paras ritAt am achito ni oshatam hat am nudAhdm ni .s' iattdm alrinah | 
Jndra-Somd mm aghasamsam abhy ay ham tapur yayastu charur agnimn *m | 
Brahma dmshe kravynde ghorachakshasc dvesho dhattam dnavayam kinddine ] In a 
similar strain, Virfvamitra, the rival of Vasishtha, says, in R.V. iii. 30, 15-17: 
Indra dpihya yamakoia abhuian yajhdya Htoha grinate mkhibhyuh | lJurmdyavo 
durem marty060 nislangino ripavo hantvdsah ) sam ghoshah sfinve avamair amitrair 
jahi ni eshu aeanim tapish{ham | Vptcha bn adhastdd vi r'ija sahasva jahi ratoho 
Maghavan randhayasva | JJdvfiha rdkshah sahctmulam Indra vfischa madhyam prati 
ayram sriivhi | akwatah mlalukam ckakartha brahmadvishe iapushim hetin * any a | 
“Indra, be strong; [the RakshasesP] have stopped the road: bestow favour on the 
sacrifice, and on thy worshipper and his friends: let our mortal foes, hearing quivers, 
practising wicked deceit, and malicious, he destroyed. A sound has been hf?ard by 
our nearest foes; hurl upon them thy hottest holt, cut them up from beueath, shatter 
them, overpower them; kill and subdue the Rakshas, 0 Maghavan! Tear up the 
Rakshas by the roots, Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities. 
How long dost thou delay P Hurl thy burning shall against the enemy of dvotion,” 
See Rotb, Illustr. of Nir., vi. 3, p. 72.— J.M.] i 
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ig of meat was a distinguishing feature of civilized nations, 
and frequentl y invested with a sacrificial character. Agni, who in the 
Vedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civilization and social 
virtues, takes an entirely different character in his capacity of‘ krtivyad,’ 
or flesh-eater* He is represented under a form as hideous as the beings 
ho is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [II.V., x. 87, 2, if.] He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Rakshas. He tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wol ves to be eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Rakshas are themselves called ‘achitas,’ mad, and‘muradevas,' 76 
worshippers of mad gods. Hay, they are even taunted with eating 
human flesh, and are called ‘asutripas,’ as enjoying the life of other 
men. In the {Rigveda we read [x. 87, 16], ‘the Yatudhanas.who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, 0 
Agni, cut off’ their heads with thy fiery sword.’ All these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, but they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
The Yaidik pishis certainly distinguish between Arian and non-Arian 
enemies. The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian {diisa cha vritird hat cm dryani oka), and we frequently 
find the expression ‘kill our Arian enemies, and the Dasa enemies; 
yea, kill all our enemies.’ But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such as we find in later writers. The only expres¬ 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘ suSipta/ as 
applied to Anian gods. It means ‘with a beautiful nose.’ As people 
are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them¬ 
selves to their gods, and as they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conclude that the 




the cool 


[The far more opprobrious epithet of siinadeva is applied, apparently, to the 
same class of people, in R.V. vii. 21, 5; and x. 99, 3. The former of these texts 
ends thus: Mot iisn&devah apigur ritam nah : “let not the lascivious wretches approach 
our sacred rite." Yasha (Nir iv. 19) explains sihiadeva by abrahmacharym ; Roth 
(Illustrations to Nir., p. 47) thinks* the word is a scornful appellation for priapic, or 
sensual demons. The last line of the second text (x. 99, 3, apparently spoken of 
Indra) is as follows: Auarva yat iatadurunya vedo ghnan Hsmdevan al>1a varpom 
bhut. « When, smiting the lascivious wretches, the irresistible god by art made him¬ 
self master of the wealth of [the city] with a hundred portals.’* (See the fourth 
volume of this work, pp. 345, ff.)—J.M.] 
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beautiful nose of Indra was suggested by the flat noses of the aboriginal 
races. Tribes with flat, or even no noses at all, are mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions in India; and in the hymns of the Bigveda, 
Manu is said to have conquered Vi-^iAipra (Pada-text, visi-^ipra), 
which may be translated by * noseless.’ The Rasa, or barbarian, is 
also called ‘ vrisha^ipra’ in the Veda, which seems to mean ‘ goat or 
bulb Dosed,’ and the ‘ Kansas,’ enemies whom Indra killed with his 
weapon (R.Y. v. 29, 9, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-n&sas), 
not., as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas). people.” (See 
above, p. 377, f.) 

Professor Midler then proceeds to remark that the physical features 
of the aboriginal tribes arc more distinctly described in the Puranas. 
(See the first volume of this work, pp. 301, 303, und a passage from 
tho Bhagavata Parana which will be quoted further on). 

YVe may, perhaps, be better able to understand many of the expres¬ 
sions and allusions in the hymns, and the manner in which some 
particular phrases and epithets are applied (as it would appear, indis¬ 
criminately, to the different classes of beings, human, ethereal, or 
demoniacal), if wo can first of all obtain apt idea of the position in which 
the Ary as, on their settlement in India, would probably fine! themselves 
placed in reference to the aboriginal tribes; and if we, secondly, con¬ 
sider that the hymns in which these phrases are recorded were com¬ 
posed at various dates, ranging over several centuries; that the same 
words and phrases aro perpetually recurring in the different hymns; 
and that expressions employed in ond sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to a different 
class of beings. \Ve have farther to recollect, that the hymns may not 
always have been handed down in a complete state, and that portions 
of different compositions, which had originally a different subject and 
purpose, may have been erroneously thrown together by compilers iu 
after-ages. I shall say a few words, by way of conjecture, on each of 
these topics. 

First, then, we may conceive the Aijas advancing from the Indus 
in a south-easterly direction into a court try probably covered with forest, 
and occupied by savage tribes, who lived in rude huts, perhaps defended 
by entrenchments, and subsisted on the spontaneous products of the 
woods, or on the produce of the chase, and of fishing; or by some attempts 
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ELUCIDATE THE USE OF THE WORD DASYU. 



at agriculture. These barbarians were of dark complexion, perhaps also 
of uncouth appearance, spoke a language fundamentally distinct from 
that of the Aryas, differed entirely from them in their religious wor¬ 
ship, which no doubt would partake of the most degraded fetishism, 
and (we can. easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more 
civilized invaders who were gradually driving them from their ancient 
fastnesses, The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, fields, and villages of the abori¬ 
gine , would not be able all at once to secure their position, but would 
be exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their enemies, who 
would *f avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them, to carry 
off their cattle, disturb their rites, and impede their progress.*’ 77 The 
black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, rude speech, 
and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and furtive attacks 
which, under cover of the impenetrable woods, 78 and the obscurity of 
night, they would make on the encampments of the Aryas, might 
naturally lead the latter to speak of them, in the highly figurative 
language of an imaginative people in the first stage of civilization, as 
ghosts or demons; 79 or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. 
The belief in ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in 
modern times and among Christian nations. In the case of nocturnal 
attacks, 4he return of day would admonish the assailants to withdraw, 
and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas to security ; and, 
therefore, the rising of the sun in the east would be spoken of as it is 

77 Wilson, Ti.V. vol. i, Introcl. p. xlii. See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 450, ff. 

78 In the Rigveda there is a hymn (x. 146) of six verses, addressed to Aranyum, 
the goddess of forests, which we can conceive to have been composed at a period such 
as that described above, by a rishi accustomed to live amidst vast woods, and to the 
terrors incident to wandering through their solitudes. The first and last stanzas of 
this hymn are ;is follows: Aranyani Aranyani amu ya preva nan'ymi | kuiha yramam 
na prichhasi net tva bhlr iva vindati | . . . Anjanag a,ndhini mrabhim bahvannSun 
aJtmhJvalam j praham mriganam maiaram Aranyani tn asamisham. {i Aranyam, 
A ran yam, thou who almost lowest thyself, how is it that thou seekest not the hamlet ? 
Both not fear possess thee ? . . . I have celebrated Aranyani, the u net uo us - scented, 
the fragrant, abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of whd beasts.” 
Sen Roth, Illustr. of Kir., p. 132 : and the fifth volume of this work, p. 422. 

79 In R.V. viii. 18, 13, human enemies are spoken of as acting Jike Kakshases: 
Yo nah has chi cl ririkshati rak&haatvena mafiyah mu is m $vuify rirr / tx/tfa: “May 
the man who seeks, with llakshas-liko atrocity, to injure us, perish by his own mis¬ 
conduct/' 
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in one of that Brahmanas, as driving away or destroying the devils. 80 
In a similar way the author of the Kamayana (if wo suppose that there 
is any historical basis for his poetical narrative) speaks, as we shall 
shortly see, of the barbarian tribes encountered by llama in the Bokhan 
as Rakskasas and monkeys. 81 This state of things might last for some 
time. The Aryas, after advancing some way, might halt, to occupy, 
to dear and to cultivate the territory they had acquired; and the 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, some¬ 
times at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. At length 
the further advance of the' Aryas would either drive the Dasyus into 
the remotest comers of the country, or lead to their partial incorpora¬ 
tion with the conquerors as the lowest grade in their community- 
When this stage was reached, the Aryas would have no longer any 
occasion to compose prayers to the gods for protection against the 
aboriginal tribes; but their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, 
with which the popular inind iu ail ages has been prone to people the 
night, would still continue. 

Secondly. Throughout the whole period (which we may presume 
to have extended over several centuries) during which the state of 
things just described continued, the composition of the Tedie hymns 
was proceeding. These hymns were (as we have supposed, pp. 196, 
198) preserved by the descendants of the several bards, who on their 
pert, again, wore constantly adding to the collection other now com¬ 
positions of their own. The authors of these new effusions would 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases borrowed 
from tho older hymns which were preserved in their recollection, ' 2 
and which were now, perhaps, beginning to be invested with a certain 
sanctity. As circumstances changed, the allusions and references in. 
the older hymns might be forgotten; and it might happen that some 
of the expressions occurring in them would no longer be distinctly un¬ 
derstood, and might iu this way be applied to conditions and events 
to which they had originally no reference. The same thing might 
also happen by way of accommodation : phrases or epithets referring 

so Quoted by Siiyana on B.V. i. 33, 8 : Adityo hy ova udyan purmtad rakshamey 
apahanti. See also Sayana on R.V., i. 71, 4. 

-i j n „ur own experience the Chinese speak of Europeans as “ foreign devils.’ 

6* Compare Henan’s Histoire des languce Semiticjues, 2nd ed. p. 120, note 1. 
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to one class of enemies might be transferred to another, as Professor 
Both (see p. 389) supposed to hare been the case with the word Shmbara 
When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the Vedas have been 
often developed in the Purauas into legends of an entirely different 
character and tendency, that the functions and attributes of the Vedic 
gods were quite changed in later ages, and that even in the Brahma n as 
the true meaning of many of the Vedic texts has been misunderstood, 
it becomes quite admissible to suppose, that, oven in the age when the 
later hymns were composed, the process of misapplication may have 
commenced, and that their authors may, in various instances, have 
employed the words of the earlier hymns in a different manner from 
that in which they were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable 
that what was originally said of the dark-complexioned, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their castles, or rude fortifications, and of their 
conflicts with the Ary as, may have been at a later period transferred 
to the foul sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clouds, 
and to the conflicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityas. 
Or it is, perhaps, a more probable supposition that, in the artless 
style of early poetry, the earthly enemies of the \ worshipper were 
mentioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of darkness 
(with whom, aa we have just seen, p. 393, they might be supposed to 
have some affinity or alliance), or the aerial foes of Indra. This con¬ 
junction or confusion of different kinds of enemies becomes the more 
intelligible if the word Uasyu, as is supposed by the Indian com¬ 
mentators (page 363, above), originally bore the generic sense of 
destroyer. (See, however, the remarks of Professor Benfey in p. 
367, f.) It might thus come to be applied to all kinds of enemies, 
as the mention of one description of foes might naturally suggest a 
reference to the others, and to the epithets applicable to them. We 
ourselves apply to the devil the appellation of the foul fiend, a word 
which means enemy (fund) in German ; and when employing such 
prayers as '‘deliver us from the fear of the enemy , 99 we naturally 
include all disturbers of our peace, outward or inward, physical or 
ghostly. Epithets like tmyavrata , ** observing different rites,” arrata , 
“without rites/* ayajyu, “not sacrificing/* adeva, “without gods/’ 
which were originally applicable only to men, might thus, in the pro¬ 
gress of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this is not merely a presumption, but that, at least, something 
like the proeess in question actually took place in India, may be illus¬ 
trated by the following curious passage from the Chhfmdogya Upanishad, 
p. 585: Tam ad dpi adya iha adadamm a&raddadhamm ayajamamm 
ahur li dsura vata” Hi | Asuran&fh hy etshd upamshat pretasya sariram 
hhikshayd vamnena alankdrena iti samsJcurvanti | etma hy amufn lokam 
jashy ant o many ante | “ Honee even at the present day a person who is 
destitute of liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is con¬ 
temptuously addressed as one of the Asura race. This is the sacred 
doctrine of the Asuras: they adorn the bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment, and jewels, and imagine that by this means they shall 
attain the world to come.” 83 

The following passage of the S'ntap. Br. iii. 2, 1, 23 and 24 (p. 235, 
Weber's ed.), may also serve to show the connexion between the 
aborigines and Asuras: Tc Asurdh dltavachaso il fie alctvah he alavah 
iti vadantah pardbahhuvuh | Tatra etdrn api vd chant udur upajijhdsydM | 
m mleehhas | Tasrn&d na Irdhmano mleohhed | Asuryd ha eshd villi. 
“ The Asuras, deprived of speech, and crying he alavah (‘0 enemies,' 
incorrectly, instead of he arayah ), were defeated. Here they also spoke 
this doubtful expression. This*is incorrect language [or one who 
speaks so is a mlechha]. Therefore let no Brahman speak incorrectly; 
for this is the language of the Asuras.” 84 

ss See Weber's Ind. Stud. i. 271, 2, and note. Compare Mann, xt 20: Tad 
dhanam yajnasilandrn dwa-svam tad vidur budhd)\ | Ayajvanam tu yad vittam 
d-sura-svam tad itchyate\\ “The wealth of those who practise sacrifice is regarded 
by the wise as the property of the gods; hut the wealth of those who never sacrifice 
is called the property of the Asuras.” See also S'atapatha-brahmana, xiii, 8, 1, 5 
(Aim Note N.), and Weber’s lnd. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
Tmttiriya-brahmana cited in the first volnrae of this work, 2nd ed.. p. 21. 

b4 j n * tin: Bruhmanas numerous mythical tales occur of battles between the Devas 
(gods) and Asuras, which Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 186, and ii. 243) thinks are often to 
be understood of contests between the Arians and the aborigines. This he considers 
to be proved by the passage about Kilatu (whose name nearly corresponds with that 
of the Kirutas, an aboriginal race) and Aluili, priests of the Asuras, quoted above, 
p. 386, note, from the S'atap. Br., and by the legend of Havana. It may be also 
worthy of note, that the word krivi, when occurring in the Pw.Y. (os in ii. 17, 6, 
and elsewhere), though taken by Both, in his Lexicon, to mean generally a cloud, 
is understood by the Commentator as the name of an Asura ; while this same word 
is stated in the S'atap. Br. xiii. 5,4, 7, to be an old name of the Banchulas; Krivayah 
iti ha vaiptira .Pancluil'ui denakshate. 
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Sect. III.— The Arxani on the Sarasvati, and their diffusion eastward 
and southward from that point . 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the Ary as, on penetrating 
into Hind ustan from the north-west, and advancing across the Punjab 
from the Indus towards the Sarasvatl, found themselves in contact and 
conflict with a race of people, apparently aboriginal) who are designated 
in the Yodic hymns by the appellation of Dasyus. We shall shortly 
find that at a later period, on their southward progress from the Doab 
towards and across the Yindhya range, the Arians again began to press 
upon the aborigines, and drove them further and further into the Dekhan. 
We shall also, perhaps, find in the epithets applied in the Rdmayana 
to the barbarous tribes of the Dekhan, a confirmation of the opiuiou 
that in the hymns of the Rigveda the same class of people are de¬ 
signated by such terms as Rakshas, etc. Before proceeding with this 
investigation, however, we must first pause for a moment with the 
Brahmanical Indians in the holy land on the banks of the Saiasvati, 
and then by the aid of some texts from their ancient writers, trace 
their advance from that point to the eastward, and their diffusion over 
northern India generally. 

We shall now, therefore, suppose that the Ary as, after traversing the 
country of the five livers, have arrived on the banka of the Sarasvatl, 
and have even extended themselves as far as the J umna and the Ganges. 
It would appear that the narrow tract called Brahmavartta between the 
Sarasvatl and the Drishadvatl, alluded to in the classical passage of 
Mann, ii. 17-24, must have been for a considerable period the seat of 
some of the most distinguished Indian priests and sages, that there the 
Brahmauical institutions must have been developed and matured, and 
perb ap8 the collection of the Vedic hymns completed and the canon 
closed. (See above, pp. 302, 345, 348.) It is not easy to account 
in any other way for the sacred character attached to .this small tract 
of country. 80 On this subject Lassen remarks as follows (in his 

86 Some texts of the Veda relating to the Sarasvatl have been quoted above, 
p. 345, f. Weber (Ind. Stud., ii. 311) quotes two passages from the S'ankhayana 
and Aitareya Brahmanas, about the rbhis holding a sacrifice on the banks of this 
river. See abo Professor Hang’s Ait. Br. The commencement of the legend in the 
Ait. Br., ii. 19, is as follows: Rishayo vai Sarawatydm satram asata , te Kara ah am 
Ailutham nomad anayan: (i duryah put,rah kitavo 'brahmanah kat ham no madhye 
dlkshi&hla" iti tan bahirdhanva udavahann “ air a erntn pipasci bantu | Sarasvatyah 
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Zeitschrift, iii. p. 201):—“The holiness [of the Sarasvatl] must 
also rest on historical grounds, and be referred to an age when the 
contrast had become strongly marked between the inhabitants of inner 
India, whose institutions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal 
principles, and the occupants of the Panjab, by whom such rules 
wen; but imperfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only 
applicable to th< people of the west: towards the south also the 
country which was regulated by institutions of a strictly Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvatl: the place where that river 
disappeared was the door of the Nishada country; and she disap¬ 
peared in order that she might not come into contact with that impure 
race.” 96 Of the same locality Professor Wilson (Vishnu-Purana, 
Preface, p. lxvii) remarks: * ( Various adventures of the first princes 
and most famous sages occur in this vicinity; and the A dramas, or 
religious domiciles, of several of the latter are placed on the banks 
of the Sarasvatl. According to some authorities, it was the abode of 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas and Puranas; and agreeably to 
another, when on one occasion the Vedas had fallen into disuse, and 
been forgotten, the Brahmans were again instructed in them by 
Sarasvatu, the son of Sarasvatl. 87 One of the most distinguished ot 
the tribes of the Brahmans is known as the Sarasvata.The 

uiakmn mdpad" iti | “ The yields attended at a sacrifice on the [banks of] the 
Sarasvatl. They removed Kavasha Ailusha from the soma, saying, ‘ This is the son 
of a bondmaid, a gamester (or deceiver), and no Brahman; how has ho consecrated 
himself among us in the sacred rite P ’ Accordingly they took him into the wilderness, 
saying, ‘ Let thirst destroy him here; let him not drink the water of the Sarasvatl/ 
Tin Sarasvatl, however, showed him favour, and the Brahmans in consequence ad¬ 
mitted him to theiT fellowship. In the Mahabh., iii 5074, quoted by Lassen 
(Zeitschr., iii. 200), it is said: Dakshinena Sarasvatydh JDfishadvaty-uttarma cha , 
ye vasanti Kurukshetre te vosanti tripishfape | “Those who dwell in Kurukshetra, 
south of the Sarasvatl, and north of the Drisbadvatl, dwell in heaven/ 1 See also 
the first volume of,this work, 2nd ed., p. 421, f. 

m Mahabh., iii. 10,538: JE 'tad Vinaxanam mnia Sarasvatydh viidmpate | dviiroM 
JStsh dda rush (rosy a- yesheim donhdt Sarasvatl | Praviahtd prithiviw vira md Ifidhadoh 
hi mam virtuh | “This is the place called the Yina^ana (disappearance) of the 
Sarasvatl, the gate of the country of the Nishudas, to whose impurity it was duo 
that the Sarasvatl sank into the earth, lest [as she said] the Nishudas should become 
acquainted with her/* 

s- An abstract of the legend here referred to is given by Professor ‘Wilson at 
p. ' 285 , 1st ed. of his work, note 9; 2nd ed., vol. iii. p. 70. The passage occurs in 
ti v r; th or S'alya Parva of the Mahabh., vorse 2960. A twelve years* drought 
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river itself receives its appellation from Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus 
assumed shape and authority.” [May we not with as much fcrobn- 
oility suppose the converse to have been the case,—especially as her 
name is derived from mras, “water ’ (Nil*., ix. 36), and that the 
goddess derived hor name from the river on whose, banks she may be 
aa.id to have been born ?]| 88 “ These indications render it certain that, 

whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the country 
adjacent to the Sarasvati river that they were first planted and 
cultivated and reared in Hindustan.* ’ See also Lassen, Zeitschritt, 
iii. p. 202. 

The high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians, at the close of 
the Vedic era, to the country between the Sarasvati and Drishadvatl, 
■is further proved by the following passage of Manu, already repeatedly 
referred to: 

Manu, ii. 17 - 24 : SaranaU-Briahadvatyor deva-nadyw yad antaram | 
tain deva-nirmitam desam Brahmavartam prachakshate | 18 | Tasmm 
fate yah dchdrah parmparya-hramagatah | varndmm sdntaralandm $a 
s add char a uchyate j 19 [ JCurukahctraih cha Matsydk oha 7 unchuldh 
S'urasenaMh | esha Bralmarshi-deio mi Iirahm&vartad anantarah | 20 I 
Madde&a-prasu tasya salcasdd agr ajanmana.lt | svafii snaih. charitram 
Siksheran pritkwydm sarva-mdnavdh ] 211 Hunavad- Vindkyayor niadhyam 
yal prdg Vina.iandd api | pratyag eva Praydgdch cha madkyadesah pra- 
kirtitah | 22 | A samudrat tu vai pur-rad a samudrdt tu paschmdt ; 
tag or evdntaraih giryor drydvartam vidur budhdh | 23 | krishnasuraa tu 
charati mrigo yatra svabhamtah | sa jnejfo yajniyo deko Mlechhadeia* 
tatah parah | 24 | ffldn dvijatayo desan safiisraycran prayatnatah | Madras 
tu yasmzn \asmin vd nivased vr i tti-Jcar $ h it ah [ “ The tract, fashioned 

by the gods, which lies between the two divine rivers Sarasvati and 

occurred, during which the great rishis travelled hither and thither in search of 
food, and thus lost the Vedas (ieshain kshitda parttandm nashtcih vedd *hhidhdvatdm ). 
The Muni Surasvata was about to depart also, but was dissuaded by the Sarasvati; 
na gantflvyam itah putra tavdhdram aham sada J daxyami ftoatayapravaran ushyatdm 
iha Bid rata : “ (xo not hence, my son: I will give thee excellent fish for food. He 
accordingly remained, “preserving his life and the Vedas” (prawn vedauiicha 
dhdraym ); and communicated the Vedas again to the other rishis at their desire. 

8 * See the fifth volume of this work, pp. 338, ff. Professor Weber, however, in 
his review of that volume in the Lit. Central blatt of July 28th, 1870, p. 861> objects 
to the view there stated. , 
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,') r ishadvati, is called Brahmavartta. IB. The usage relating to castes 
and mixed castes which has been traditionally received in that country, 
is called the pure usage. 19. The country of Kurukshetra, and of the 
Matsyas, Panehalas, and Bhrasenas, which adjoins Brahmavartta, is 
the land of brahmarshis (divine rishis). 20. From a Brahman born in 
that region let all men upon earth learn their respective duties. 21. 
The tract situated between the Himavat and the Vindhya ranges to 
the east of Vina^ana, and to the west of Prayaga, is known as the 
Madhyade^a (central region). 22. The wise know as Aryavartta the 
country which lies between the same two ranges, and extends from the 
eastern to the western ocean. 23. The land where the black antelope 
naturally grazes is to be regarded as the proper region of sacrifice; 
beyond that limit lies the country of the Mlechhas. 24. Let twice-born 
men be careful to remain within these (specified) countries. But a 
Sudra may dwell anywhere, when drawn to seek subsistence ” 80 

From this passage it appears that at the period to which the 
rules prescribed in these verses are referable the Brahmans had 
not ordinarily penetrated to the south of the Vindhya range, though 
adventurers might have visited, or hermits might have settled, in 
those regions. And even to the north of the Vindhya we find the 
country distributed into several tracts more or less holy, according 
to their distance from the hallowed spot in the north lying on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl. First, then, we have this small region 
itself, Brahmavartta. This name may signify (1) either the region of 
Brahma, the creator, in wh ich case it may have been regarded as in 
some peculiar sense the abode of this god, and possibly the scene of the 
creation; or (2) the region of devotion or the Vedas (brahma), and 
then it will rather denote the country which was sanctified by the 
performance of holy rites and the study of sacred literature. Next in 
order we have the land of the Brahmarshis, comprising Kurukshetra 

I am indebted to Professor Aufrecbt for the following note *. li Pftmni, ii. 4,10, 
savs: S'udronam aniravantanmn : the combination into a dvandva of S'u dr as who 
are not excluded (Kaiyyata explains niravasita by vahishkrita) is put into the 
singular. On this the Mahabhushya remarks: Arydvartdd anirvasitwmni | kt punar 
Arydvartah | prdg Adard&t pratyak Kdlakamnad dakshinena Mimavantvm uttarena 
Paripatram | ” The sense is as follows: .“‘Not excluded* from Aryuvertsp But 
wltat are the Aryavartas ? The country east of Adars'a, west of Kfdakavana (or the 
forest of Kaiaka), south of the Himavat, and north of Pariputra,” 
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(the country west of the Jumna, and stretching from the Sarasvatl on 
the north towards V r mdavana and Mathura)/ 0 with the country of the 
Mat ay as, Panchalas, and Shrasenas. The Panchalas are said by Kulluka 
Bhatta, the commentator on Maim, to have occupied the country about 
Kanyakubja or Kanauj; and the Surasenas to have lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mathura. 91 The third tract, called Madhyade&i, embraces 
a wider area, and stretches, north and south, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya range, and north-west and south-east, from Vina£ana, where 
the Sarasvatl disappeared in the desert (see above, p. 398) to Prayaga 
or Allahabad. The fourth region, Aryavartta, or the abode of the 
Ary a*, is yet more extensive than the last, and extends within the 
same limits of latitude from the sea at the mouth of the Indus to the 
Bay of Bengal (the eastern and western oceans). 

The manner in which these several countries are here successively 
introduced seems to intimate that the Aryas proceeded gradually from 
the banks of the Sarasvatl (where, as we have supposed, they had 
established themselves after traversing the Panjab) towards the east 
and south; and that the countries farthest to the south and east, as 
well as to the south-west, of the Sarasvatl, were those with which 
they had become last acquainted, and were least familiar. Another 
proof that the Arians had not yet penetrated to the south of the 
Vindhya, or thoroughly occupied the eastern provinces of Northern 
India, at the time to which we refer, may be found in Manu, x. 48, 
44 (see first volume of this work, second ed., pp. 481, f., 486, #.), 
where we are told that the Paundrakas, Odras, and Dravidas, who had 
formerly been Kshatriyas, had, from neglect of religious rites and the 
absence of Brahmans, sunk to the state of Yrishalas, or S'udras. Prom 
this it would appear that some at least of the people of those countries, 
i.e. of the inhabitants of Bengal proper and of northern Orissa, as 
well as those of the Coromandel coast, 92 were then living without 
Brahmanical institutions; and consequently that the Brahmans had not 
yet taken complete possession of all those provinces; though, if the 
definition above given by Manu of the word Aryavartta may be relied 
on as proof, the Aryas must have carried their conquests as far east¬ 
ward as the eastern ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

90 See the map of Ancient India, in Lassen, Ind. Ant. vol. ii. 

91 Fanchalah JSCSnyaku jja-desah 3'urtm-ncikah Mathura-desah . 

92 See Wilson’s Vishnu-Pnruna, let ed., pp. 190,192; 2nd ed. vol. ii., pp. 170, 
177, and notes. 
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In the S'atapatha-brahmana we find the following remarkable legend, 
to which attention was first drawn by Weber (in his Inch Stud,, i. 
170, ft'.), 9 * 3 regarding the advance of the Brahmans, and the spread of 
their religious rites in an easterly direction from, the banks of the 
Sarasvatl (S'atap. Or., i. 4, 1, 10, ff.): —Videgho ha Mdthavo ’gnim 
Vmsvdna/ram mukhe babhdra | tasya Gotarno Ruhuganah rishik purohitah 
dsa | tasmai sma dmntryamdm m pratUrinoti “ na id me [gnir vaisvd¬ 
naro muMud nishpadyatai” iti | tarn rigbhir kvayitufh dadhre u ‘ vltiho- 
trafn tvd have dyumantam mnidhimahi | Ague brihantam adhvare* 
videgha ” iti | sa m pratihdrava “ ( Ud Agne hichaym tava hikrah 
bhrdjantah irate | tava jyotiriishi archayo' videgha, v iti | sa ha naiva 
prati&u&rdva | tl tarn tvd ghritasnav imahe ” ity eva abhwydharad | ath i 
my a ghrita-klrtdv eva Agnir Vaisvdnaro mukhdd ujjajvdla | taih na 
famha dhdrayitum | so 1 sya mukhdd nnhpede | sa imam pfithivlm prdpa 
adah | tar hi Videgho Mathavah dsa sarasvatydm \ sa tatah eva gran 
dahann abhlydya imam pfithivlm | tarn Gotamai cha Rdhdgano Videgha'4 
cha Mathavah pakchad dahantam anviyatuh\ sa imdh sarvdh nadir 
atidaddha | Saddnlru ity uttarad girer nirdhdvati | tdih ha eva na 
atidadaha j turn ha sma tarn purd brdhmandh na taranti (t anatidagdha 
agnind Vai&vdnarena” iti | tatah etarhi prdehmim bakavo brdhmandh | 
tad ha akshetrataram ivq, dsa srdvitaram iva asv&ditam Agnind Vais - 
vdnarena iti | tad u ha etarhi kshetrataram iva brdhmandh u hi nunam 
etad yajmir asnhvidan I sa 'pi jaghanye naiddgke sam iva eva kopayati 
tdrat 6Hd 1 natidagdhd hy Agnind Vaisvdnarena | sa ha uvdcha Videgho 
Mathavah “ leva aham hhavdni ” iti | u atah eva te prdchlnam bhuvanam 91 
iti ha uvdcha | sd esha, 5 py etarhi kosala-videh&ndm maryadd | te hi 
Mdthavdh j Aiha ha uvdcha Gotarno Rdhuganah “ Katham nu w 
dmantryamdno na pratyaSraushir ” iti | Sa ha uvdcha u Agnir me 
Vaisvdnaro mukhe ’bhxit sa na id me mukhdd nishpadyatai tamdt te na 
pratyasrausham 99 iti \ u tad u katham aldivd” iti | u Yatra eva tvam 
1 ghritasnav Imahe 9 iti abhivydhdrshls tadd eva ghrita-kirtdv Agnir 
Vaisvdnaro mukhdd udagvdlU tarn ndsaktm dhdrayitum | sa me mukhdd 
nirapddi 99 iti | u Videgha 94 the Mathava bore Agni Vai^vanara in his 
mouth. The Rishi Gotama Itiihugana 95 was his priest (purohita). 
Though addressed by him he (Videgha) did not answer, 1 lest (he said) 

93 See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant vol. i. (2nd od. ), p. 615. 

94 Afterwards prakritized to Vidt ha ? 96 See R,V. i. 78, 5. 
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Agni (Fire) should escape from my mouth/ [The priest] began to 
invoke Agni with verses of the Rik; *We kindle thee at the sacrifice, 
0 wise Agni, the sacrifice^ the luminous, the mighty/ (R.Y. v. 26, 3) 
‘ 0 Yidegha/ He made no answer. [The priest then repeated,] ‘ Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, O Agni, 

(R.Y. viii. 44, 16) ‘0 Yidegha/ [Still] he made no reply. [The 
priest then recited:] ‘Thee, 0 dropper of butter, wo invoke/ etc. 
(R.Y. v. 26, 2). So far lie uttered; when immediately on the men¬ 
tion of butter (ghrita), Agni Vaisvanara dashed forth from his mouth : 
he could not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and then fell 
down to this earth. Yidegha the Mathava was then on [or in] the 
Sarasvatt. [Agni] then traversed this earth, turning towards the 
east. Gotama Rahugana and Yidegha the Mathava followed after 
him as he burned onward. He burnt across all these rivers; but he 
did not bum across the Sadamhi, which descends from the northern 
mountain [the Bimalaya]. The Bralimans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni Vai.4- 
vanara But now many Brahmans [live] to the east of it. It used to 
be uninhabitable, and swampy, being untasted by Agni Yaisvanara. 
It is now, however, habitable; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Yais¬ 
vanara. Yidegha the Mathava spake : ‘ Where shall I abide ? 7 [Agni] 
replied, ‘ Thy abode [shall be] to the east of this (river)/ This 
stream, is even now the boundary of the Kosalas and Videhas; for they 
are Mathavas. Gotama Rahugana then said: ‘How was it that, 
though addressed by me, thou didst not answer ? ’ He replied: 

; Agni Yaisvanara was in my mouth. I did not answer lest ho should 
escape from iny mouth/ ‘ How then/ [rejoined Gotama] ‘ did it come 
to pass [that he escaped ]? 7 [Yidegha answered]: ‘As thou didst 
utter the words, “ 0 dropper of butter, we invoke/’ then, at the men¬ 
tion of butter, Agni Yaisvanara flashed forth from my mouth : I could 
not retain him, lie issued from my mouth/” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Aryas with their 
Brahmanieal worship, from the banks of the Sarasvatl eastward to those 
of the Sadanlra, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, as I have said, 
distinctly indicated. At the time when the Sutapatha-brahmana was 
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composer], the Brahmans had already (as "Weber remarks) dwelt for a 
long time in the country beyond the Sadanira, and it had then become 
a principal seat of the Brahmanical religion j as Jan aka, the king of 
Videha, appears in that work with the title of “ samrat/’ or emperor. 
Thus (S'atap. Br. xi. 3, 1, 2), we have the following notice : u Jan aka 
the Vaideha put this question to Yajnavalkya. ‘Dost thou, 0 
Yajnavalkya, know the Agnihotra sacrifice?’ i 0 monarch/ he replied, 

1 1 know it.’Professor Weber makes the following remarks on the 
legend I have just quoted: u Under the name of Agni Vai^vanara (the 
.Fire w r hich burns for all men), the sacrificial worship of the Brfihmaus 
appears to be intended. The part which in the legend the priest 
plays in reference to the king is mysterious; but I understand it to 
mean that he compelled him to propagate the Arian worship towards 
the east. The Sudanira presents an obstacle, not from its magnitude 
or the difficulty of crossing it (which the Ganges and Jumna must 
have previously done in a greater degree), but from the inhospitable 
character of the territory beyond; for the word fsravitaram/ c some¬ 
what flowing/ designates tho nature of the tract as an inundated 
swamp. 97 Even after Videgha Mathava had advanced across the river, 
the Brahmans (as the Arians are bore called) appear to have remained 
for a long time on its western bank, and to have, only crossed in greater 
numbers after the king with his people had cultivated the country; 
until, in the timo of the S'atap. Br., it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly 
preserved.” Ind. Stud. i. pp. 178, 179. 

In the Yocabularies of Amara Sinha, i. 2, 3, 33, and Hcrnachandra, 

4, 150, Sadamra is given as a synonym of Karatoya, a river in the 
north of Bengal Proper. But as the Saclanlra is in this passage 
described as forming the boundary between the Koialas and Yidehas, 
or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, it seems that the river at 
present called the Gandak must be meant—Weber, as above, p. 181. 

M S'atfip. Br. p. 846 : Tad ha ctaj Janaho Vaidcho Yajnavdkyam papracMn 
u vettha agnihotram Yajnavalkya ” iti “ veda samrud ” iti J See also S'atap. Br. xi. 

6, 2, 1, p. 872, where Tanaka is addressed by the Bra):mans by the same title. 

97 In illustration of this, a line of the Mnhabh. ii. 1078, is referred to by Weber, 
which states that BhTmasena, in the course of his conquest of the eastern country, 
came to the territory bordering on the Himavat, which was of aqueous origin : tato 
Jlimavatah pdrivam aamabhyetya jalodbhavam, 
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Lassen, Inti- Ant. i. 64 (2nd ed.), remarks: “ Somo lexicographers 
identify the Karatoyd with the Sadanlra, whilst in other lists they are 
distinguished from each other. This appears to be the correct view in 
the present case, especially as Sadanlra means always ‘abounding in 
water,’ and might be applied to any large river.” 

Lassen (Zeitschrift for 1839, p. 22, f.) quotes, for another purpose, 
and comments on, the following passage from the Mababharata, in 
which the name of the Sadanlra occurs; but it throws no light on its 
position. “Departing from the Kurus (from Indraprastha), they 
passed through the middle of Kuruj&ngala, and came to the lovely 
Padma lake. Then passing Kalukupi, they crossed successively on 
one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka?) the rivers Gundaki, Mah&iona, 
and Sadanlra. Having then crossed the beautiful Sarayu, and seen 
the eastern KoSala, they crossed the river Mala Charuianvatl, and 
came to Mithila.”® In this passage (if any order has been pre¬ 
served), it will he noticed that the Sadanlra is placed between the 
Gandaki (whatever stream this name denotes) and the Sarayu, and so 
to the west of the latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to 
be well defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, is of 


little consequence for our present purpose, as uny uncertainty in regard 
to the precise locality of the river does not obscure the plain and 
express purport of the legend, viz., that the Brahmans with their 
worship advanced from the Sarasvatl eastward to Behur and Bengal. 


Sect. IV.— Advance of the Arians from the Doab across the Vindhya 
Mountains: and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of the Dekhan „ 

It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the different stages in the progress of the 
Aryas to the east and south, which a review and comparison of the 
data supplied by the Brahmanas, the Hamayaiia, and the Muhabharata 
may enable the careful investigator to determine, and to refer to 
particular periods. 

Mflh.ibh., ii. 793: j birulhyah prasthitas te tu madhyma Kuru/aitgalam | 
Rumihtm VHHmasaro yatva Kalakutam nlUya tha I Oxndak'ii dm iTahasonaik 
Sadanh-am tathaiva cha | Ekeparvntake nadyah kramenaitj/avrq'anta It | Uttirya 
Sarayum row yarn driditva purvciiii cha Koialam \ Atttya jaymur Jitthihim Malam 
Charinanvatifh, ntulim 11 
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As it is only necessary for my argument to prove that they did 
advance from the north-west to the east and to the south,, and that in 
so doing they came into contact with aboriginal races who had been 
in previous occupation of the country, it will suffice for this purpose 
if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the eastward) I now 
pass on to that great southward movement, of which we can perhaps 
discern the indistinct outlines in the poetic and hyperbolical narrative 
of the XtumSyana. 

“The .Ramayaija,” remarks Professor Lassen (Ind. Ant., first ed., 
i. 534; second ed., p. 646, £), “in the proper action of the poem, 
designates, for the most part, only the north of Hindustan as Arlan.” 
“It represents Mitlula and Anga in the east as Arian countries; and 
regards the Kekayns in the west, though dwelling beyond the 
Maras vati, as a pure Arian race; and to this tribe one of the wives 
of king Dateatha belongs/ ’ Among the persons who were to be 
invited to the sacrifice of that monarch arc the following, Ramayana, 
Schlegel’s ed., i. 12, 20, if. (=Bombay ed., section 13, 21, ff.; and 
Gorresio’s ed., 12, 18, ff.): MiihtIddhipailiii iftrafii Janakani dridha- 
vthramnm ] mshfhitam sarva-sastreslw | tathd vedeshu nishfhitajn | . . . | 
tatha Kokaya-rujanani vriddham parama-dharmiham | hamram rdja- 
Kimha&ya sa-putram team ihanaya | Angeivaram cha rdjunam lomapadam 
msathritam | suvratam deva-sankukam svayam cvdmayasva ha | Prdchjdm§ 
cha Sindhuwuvirun Saurashtreydm cha pGrthivan j Ddhhinuiydn naren « 
drami cha sarvan anaya mu chiram | “ [Bring] Janaka, the heroic king 
of Mithila, of stubborn valour, versed in all the Sastras, and in the 

^ .Bring also the aged and very righteous king of the 

Kekayas, the father-in-law of the lion-liW king, together with his 
son; and thyself bring Lomapada, the devout and god-like king of 
the An gas, paying him all honour. And bring speedily all the eastern, 
the Simjhnsftuvira, th.6 Surashtra, and the southern monarcks.” 

Ihe word “southern kings” may, Lassen says, be employed here 
in a restricted sense, or inexactly, for from other parts of the poem it 
appears that the country to the south of the Vindhya was still un¬ 
occupied by the Aryas. Even the banks of the Ganges are represented 
as occupied by a savage race, the Nishadas. Thus we are told in the 
Earn., ii. 50, 33, ff., Bombay ed.' (= ii. 50, 18, ff., Schlegel’s ed.; 
and ii. 47, 9, ff. in Gorresio’s ed.) (a curious passage, which I shall 
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cite at some length): Tatra rfiyd Guho n&ma Rdmasydima-^annifi sakhu | 
JSfuh&da-j&tyo lalavfm dhapatU cheti visrutah | m srutva purmha-vyei¬ 
ght'am Rdtnam vhliayam dgatam | vrnldhath panvrito ’m&tyair jmlibhii 
chapy updgatah | tato NishadailMpatm drishfvd durud upasthitam | 
saha Smmitrind JRdmah samdgachhad Guhena sah \ tarn Uriah sampa- 
rhhvqiiia Guho lldghavm abraeU | “yathd \yodhyd tathedam to llama 
Min karat uni te | Idrimni hi makdbdho hah prupsyaty aUthvm priyam ” j 
tato gunavad annadyam upaddya prithagvidham | arghyafn chopdnayach 
chhigram mhjam chedam uvdeha ha | “ svdgatam te niahabdho taveyam 
akhilu mahl | vayam preshy dk hhavdn bharttl mdhu ray yam prasddhi 
nah ” | .... Guham evam oruvdnam tu Rdghavah pralyuvucha ha,.\ 
lt arckitdi chaiva hruMas cha bhavatd sarmda vayam | padbhyam alhi- 
gamdeh chaiva sneha-sandarsanena cha ” | bhugdbhydfii sddhu-vrit idhhydm 
prdayan vdkyani abravit j u dishpyd tvarfo Guha pasydrni hy arogani 
mha bOndhavaih ” | “There [there was] a king called Guha, of the 
race of the Nishadaa, a friend whom Rama regarded as himself, and 
renow ned as a powerful chief (sthapati). 99 He, hearing that the 
eminent Rama had come to his country,* approached him attended by 
his aged ministers and relations. Rama then, along with the son of 
Sumitra (i.e. Lakshmnna), seeing from a distance that the Nlshada 
king had arrived, met him. Guha, distressed (at the state in which 
he saw Rama), embraced him, and said: * Ihis country is thine, like 
(thine own) Ayodhya. What can I do for thee ? Tor who shall find 
a guest so dear as thou art?’ Ho then brought excellent food oi 
various sorts, and quickly presented the customary * argbya (offering); 
and then said: ‘Welcome, large-armed hero, this whole earth is thine: 
we are thy servants, thou art our master: rule over our kingdom 
prosperously/ .... Rama replied thus to this address ot Guha: 

* We have always been honoured by thee, and we have been delighted 
with thee; both by thy coming on foot to meet us, and by thy dis¬ 
play of affection/ Then pressing (Guha) with his holy arms, he 
said: ‘ Happily, 0 Guha, I behold thee and all thy kinsfolk in good 
health / } * etc. 100 This chieftain provided a boat to ferry Rama with 

m Sec the first volume* of this work, p. 366, note 164, and the gloss of Govindn. 
Ananda on Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 34. Bibliotheca Indiea, p. 31T. 

leu It is singular that a Nishfidu should be here represented as a triend of Rama, 
ii equal to (or, dear as) himself/' and whom he affectionately embraces. Iho com¬ 
mentator thus tries to explain the matter: Yadyapi IclrMasakJtyatn <( hina-preshyam 
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his wife and brother across the Ganges (Ram., SchegeDs ed. ii. 52, 
vv. 4-7 and 68, AT., = Bombay ed. ii. 52, 5, ff., 74, ff.): and after¬ 
wards attended on his other brother, Bharata, when he also passed the 
same way. (Bam., Schegcl’s and Bombay editions; ii. 83, 20, mid 84, 

1, 10, etc.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the Bandaka forest is represented 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jurana. The whole 
country from this point to the Godavari is described as a wilderness, 
over which separate hermitages are scattered, 101 while wild beasts and 
Iltikshasas everywhere abound. m “The Eamayaiia,” says Laaaen 
(first ed., i. 535j second ed., pp. 647, f.), f< contains the narrative of 
the first attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by 

hlna-mkhyam *' ity Mind upapaiakeshn gmiitam tathupi tad vipra-vi*hayam | rajnam 
afavika - balena pmyojanavattvdt ahadiHdha-bala-sanyrakaaya rbja-dharmal vachcha 
tat-sakhyam tea iti dik | atm idam bodhyam Niakada - Guha-vishaye Mdmasya 
“atmammah sakhd” ity evam uidata Vdlmtkind 'Mdma-samatxm-Udma-aahtdua- 
khydtitvoktyd bkagamd-bha'ktatvma Nishddatve ’pi purva^krita^aravamdimattvina 
tasya tattvajnufvam suchitam | “ Although such a friendship is, according to the 
words (no doubt of some srnriti), ‘-the service of the low, and the friendship of the 
low,’ etc., reckoned among the minor sins, yet this refers to Brahmans, since in the 
cose of kings such friendship is owing to the need they have of a force of people 
living in the forests, and it is part of a king’s duty to collect a force of six kinds 
of soldiers. Here it is to be understood that Vtilimki, when he describes the NisMda 
G-uba as bung* a ‘friend dear to Kama as his own soul/ by speaking of his equality 
with Rama, and of his being in the same category with Raima, intimates that he 
had,—through his devotion to the Divine Being*, and although now in the state of 
a NShfida, yet by what he hod formerly done and heard,—attained to a knowledge 
of the highest truth/’ 

101 Runt. iii. 1, 1, Bombay ed. (= iii. 6, 1, Gorresio): Pravisya t.a mahdrmyam 
JDandakaranymi atmavan | Jiamo dadar'a dun! harsh as tapasa srama^m tmdalam \ 
Ruma alludes to the vastness of the forest, iii. 11, 31, Bombay ed. (as iii. 15, 33, 
Gorresio) : JVd tu jamtni tarn desam vanasyasya mahattayd | Kitiradrama-pacUim 
ramymn maharshes tasya dliimatuh | “From the vastness of the forest, I cannot 
discover the spot where the sacred hermitage of the great and wise yishi exists. 

102 At a later period, after the commencement of the Mahomedan inroads into 
Hindustan, southern Iudia cam; to be regarded as the sanctuary of the Brahmanical 
religion and learning. Thus in the verse of Vyasa cited by Weber (Hist, of ImL 
Lit., p. 247, note), it is said: Samprdpte tu Jcalau kale Vindhgadrer uttan sthitbh | 

Bran ■>>amity yajnarahitdh jyotdh-acistra-parMgmiikhdh | “Iu the Kali age the 
Brahmans living to the north of the Vindbya are destitute of sacrifice, and averse to 
astronomywhile another law book, quoted by the same writer, says *. Vindhyastm 
dakshinc bhuge yatra Godavari atl itu | tuim VecKUcha yajndscha bhavishyanti Kahn 
yuye | “ In the Kali age the Yedas and sacrifices will bo found to the south of the 
Yindhya, on the banks of the Godavari.” 
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conquest ; but it presupposes the peaceable extension of Brahmanieal 
missions in the same direction, as having taken place still earlier, 
llama, when ho arrives on the south of the Vindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agasi a, by whom the southern regions bad been 
rendered safe and accessible. Agastya appears as the adviser and 
guide of Kama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the south. 
In this legend we cannot but recognize the recollection that the south 
was originally a vast forest, which was first brought into cultivation 
by Brahmanieal missions. The Rdkshasas who are represented as 
disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the priests, signify here, as 
often elsewhere, merely tlie savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to the Brahmanieal institutions. The only other 
actors who appear in the legend in addition to these inhabitants are 
the monkeys, which ally themselves to llama, and render him assist¬ 
ance. This can only mean that when the Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another portion 
of the indigenous tribes. Rama reinstates in possession of his ancestral 
kingdom a monkey-king who had been expelled, and in return receives 
his assistance.” 

Whether or not we concur with Lassen in thinking that the idea of 
the monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these gigantic 
demons, the Rakshasas, have been borrowed from the barbarous tribes 
whom the Brahmanieal anejiorites found in occupation of the forests, 
and from whom they would no doubt suffer continual molestation and 
cruelty (and perhaps this view derives some confirmation from the fact 
that both the rude aboriginal races, and cloud-demons, and malignant 
sprites appear to be denoted by the word Dasyu in the Vedie hymns), 
—or whether we regard them as poetical creations, in which the Indian 
imagination runs riot in the description of coarse and grotesque brutal¬ 
ity,—there can be no doubt that southern India was at the period 
referred to but partially cultivated, and that it had only begun to be 
occupied by Arian colonists. The following are some of the passages 
of the Ram ay ana in which the atrocities of the Rakshasas are 
described. An aged rishi, the spokesman of the hermits in the 
neighbourhood of Ohitrakuta, thus represents to Rama the sufferings 
to which they were exposed, Ram., ii. 110, 11, ft'. (Bombay ed. Comp. 
Gorresio’s ed., iii. 1, 15, ff.); Rtivanavarajah ka&hit Kharo ndmeha 
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rufahawh | tttpdfya tdpasdn mrvan janasthana-nivCmnah | 12 | 

dhrishfaS cha jitakdSi cha nrmmSah purushadakah | avalqdai cha papas 
cha tv um cha tdta na m r why a te | 13 | tv am yadcl-prahhriti hy asminn 
dSrarnc tdta vartase | ta&u-prabhriti rahh&msi viprahurvanti tdpasdn | 

14 | dariayanti hi bibhatsaih krurair Ihuhanakair apt | nana-rupair 
vtriipaii cha r up air asukha-darSanaih ( 1.5 | apraSastair aSuchibhih 
mmprayvjya cha tdpasdn | pratighnanty apardn hhipram andrydh 
puratah 'sthitdn | 16 | teshu Ushv dirama-hthdneshv abuddham avallya 
cha | ramante tdpasdm tatra ndSayanto ’Ipachetasah | 17 | avakshipanti 
srug-blidndan agnin sinchanti vdrina | kalaSdfhS cha pramardanii havane 
samupasthitc | 18 | tair durdtmahhir avishtdn dSrawdn prajighdmsavah \ 
ga-nandyanya-deSasya chodayanty rhliayo ’ dya mam | tat purd Rama 
sdnrm upahimsdni tapasvishu | dar Say anti hi dushfaS U tyakshyumah 
imam dsramam | u 11, 12. A certain Rakshasa, called Khara, the 
younger brother of Havana, fierce, esteeming himself victorious, cruel, 
a man-eater, arrogant, wicked, distresses the devotees dwelling in 
Janas thana and cannot endure thee. 13. From the time when thou 
hast dwelt in this hermitage the Rakshasas distress the devotees. 
14, They show themselves in various disgusting, cruel, terrible, and 
ugly forms. 15. And these base ( andrya ) wretches harass others by 
bringing them into contact with vile and impure objects. 16, These 
foolish beings coming unperceived and disguised m into different places 
near th« hermitages take delight in destroying the ascetics. 17. 
They cast away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, put out the fires with 
water, and smash the water jars at the time of the oblation. 18. 
Desiring to desert the hermitages infested by these malignant wretches, 
the rishis to-day are urging me to go to another place. 19. The 
wicked ones already show a desire to inflict bodily injury on the 
ascetics: we shall abandon this hermitage.” 

Proceeding on his journey through the forest, llama encounters 
Yiradha, a Rakshasa, who is thus described, Ram. Bombay ed. iii. 2, 
4, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 7, 6, ff.) : Dadarsa giriSringdiham purushd- 
dam mahdsvanam j 5 | gabhlraksham mahdvaktraih vikatam vikafodaram | 

103 The original words are: Abuddham and avallya, which the conunontator 
explains as “ ahuddham ” avidiUm yathd bhavati tathd nidrddau “ avaliya cha ” 
nirbhayam as Its hy a cha | “Unknown, in sleep, etc.; and fearlessly insinuating 
themselves.” Gorresio’s edition substitutes the words lindh vikfita-darsavdh, 
** dissolved” [into air] and “changed in appearance.” , 
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bibhatsam vishamam dirg ham vikritam gliora-darsanam | 6 | vasouam 
charmi vaiyagkram vasdnlraffi ntdhiroknhHam | tramnain save a-hhut fi¬ 
nd fa vydditdsyam ivdntakam | 7 | trin sirhhdms ehaturo vydghrdn dvav, 
ifikau prishatdn daia | savishunam vaba-digdham gajmya cha siro mdhat | 
avasajydyase Sale viuadantam mahdauanam | “ He beheld a being* like 

a mountain peak, a man-eater, loud-voiced, (5) hollow-eyed, large¬ 
mouthed, huge, huge-bellied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of dread¬ 
ful aspect, (6) wearing a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted with 
blood, terrific to all creatures, like Death with open mouth, (7) bearing 
three lions, four tigers, twg wolves, ten deer, and the great head of an 
elephant with the tusks, and smeared with fat, on the point of an iron 
pike, shouting with a loud voice*” 104 

This demon, who was slain by Rama, turned out to be a Gandharva, 
who by a curse had been transformed into a Rakshasn ; but now on hi3 
death, regains his primeval form. He, nevertheless, requests that his 
body shall be buried after the manner of the Raksbasas ; Ram., Bomb, 
ed. iii. 4, 22 (Gorresio iii. 8, 19): Acute chupi mam Rama nihhipya 
hukall vraja | rakshtisdm gata-$atvdnam eslm dharmah sandtanah | 23 | 
avafr ye nidhlyante teshum lokdh mtdtandh | . . . . | 27 | tat ah kha- 
nitran addya Lakshmanah svahhnim uttamam | (Manat padvatm 
tasy < Viradha&ya mahdtmanah | 28 | tarn muktaMnfham utksliipya 
imkukarnam makdavanam | Viradharn prdhhipat svabhre nadantam 
bhairavawanam | “And, Rama, cast me into a trench, and go away 
prosperously, for such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased 

104 The Nishudas also aro described in the Puranas as very black and ugly, but 
differ from the Rakshusas in being very short. See the first vol. of this work, pp. 301, 
303, and Wilson’s Yishnu-Pur. 2nd ed.. i. 181. The Bhfig.-Pur., iv. 14, 43-46, thus 
describes them:—“ VinUchityaimm fishayo mpanmsya mahJpateh | mamantfmr 
urum to ram tatrdsld bahuko narah | kdkakrishno ' tihrasvungo hrmvahdhur irxhd- 
hanuh J Hrasvapdd nimnanmdyro raktakshas tamranunihajah | Tam tu te 'vanatam 
dlnam kim kdromdi vitdinam | nuhidety ahruvams tdta m niahddus tato *bhavat\ 
Tn.ya rodtsdstn naisinuidh giri-kanaM-gochardh j “The rishis having thus resolved, 
vigorously rubbed the thigh of the defunct king (Vena), when there issued from it a 
servile man, black as a crow, very short in limb, with short arms, large jaw , short 
feet, pendent nose, red eyes, and copper-coloured hair. This man, humble and bowed 
down, asked them what he should do. They answered, ‘Sit down’ (nishfda), and 
he, in consequence, became a Nishdda, His descendants are the Naishadas, who 
dwell in hills and forests.” We are informed by Prof. Wilson that the Pa dm a 
Puriina (Bhn.-K.) “ has a similar description, adding to the dwarfish stature and 
black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant belly.” 




THE RAX SH AS AS AND THE ANCHORITES. 

Bakshasas ; such of them as are so interred attain to ever-enduring 
worlds.” . . . “27. Then Lakahmana, taking a spade, dug a suitable 
trench by the side of the groat Yiradhu. 28. And raising the pin- 
eared, 104 loud-voiced Eakshasa, after Bama had removed his foot from 
his throat, he cast him into the trench, resounding dreadfully.” 106 
This may allude (as Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a 
difference between the funeral rites of the Brahmanical Indians and 
the aboriginal tribes. 

The following are two further passages in winch the Rakshasas and 
their oppression of the anchorites are described. The sufferers, it 
appears, assert that they possess the power of ridding themselves of 
their enemies by their superhuman faculties; but these faculties they 
do not choose to exert, for the reason assigned. Barn., Bombay ed., iii. 
6 , 15, £. (Gorreeio’s ed. iii. 10, 16, ff.): So 9 yam brahmana~bh aynlitho 
v&naprastha-gano mahdn | tmnndtho 'nabhdvad Mama Rdkshasair hmyate 
bhrisem j ehi pahjet sarlrdni miwindm bhdvitdtmandm | hatandni 
Bukshamir ghorair lahundm bahudhu vane j Pampa-mdi~nivawndm ana 
Mandakinxm apt j Ckitraknpilaydmim eh a foriyate kadanam mahat | 
“ This large company of hermits, principally Brahmans, whose lord 
thou art, is slaughtered by the Bakshasas, as if they had no protector. 
Come, Bama, and behold the bodies of numerous meditative munis, 
lying slain by the Bakshasas in many parts of the forest. A great 
slaughter is being perpetrated of the dwellers on the Pampa, and the 
Mandalrim, 107 and the residents on Chitrakuta.” Bam. iii. 10, 10, 
Bombay ed. (raGorresic/s ed. iii. 14, 11, ff.): 10 | Ildh/umir Den- 
dahlranye bahubhih kdmarupibhih \ 11 j arditah smi IhrUam Bama 

105 Tho sense of the epithet snuku-karn • is not clear. It is compounded of 
*h-nbu, a tl pin,” “peg,” or a stake,” and karm, fi ear.” The commentator explains 
»anJru by sankn-vat kathinam , u hard as a pin.” 

100 In the sequel, however, Kama encounters.Kabandha, another Eakshasa, whom 
nt his request Laksmana burns on a funeral pile in a trench. —RAtu. iii. 71, 31 ; 72, 
1, ff. (=^Gorr. sec. 75, verses, 45, 50, ff.) 

107 Here it will be observed, that the name of a river in the Himalaya [a branch of 
the Ganges, flowing down from the glacier of Kedaniath ; see the first volume of this 
work, 1st ed., p. 1 87, note ; Bfimuyana, iv. 44, 94, Gorresio’s ed. saptanhi-bhava- 
nam tatra tatn Moribkhri nadx | “ There (in the country of the TJttara Kurus) is 
the abode of the seven rishis j there is the river Mandakinl •/’ and my “ Notes of a 
trip to Kedamath,” printed in 1855 for private circulation, p. 15, f.] is applied to 
a river in tho centre of India. This Illustrates what has been said above (pp. 344, 
347 and 349) about the application of the same name to different streams. 
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bhavdn nas Mr a rakshatu | horaa-kah tu samvraptc parva-ktileshu 
chdnagha | 12 j dharshay anti sma durdharshdh Rdkshasdh pifritdsandh | 
Rdkshasair dhar shit and fn cha tdpasdndih tapasvmdm | 13 | gatm mri- 
gayamdndndm bhavdn nah paravia gatih | kdmam tapah-pralhtivcna 
saktdh hantum ni&dchardn | 14 | ohirdrjitam m chechhdmas tapah 
khandayitum vayam | bahuvighnam tapo nityarli du&charafn chatva Rd- 
ghava ( 15 J tena sdpam na munchdmo bhak$hyamdnd& cha Rdkshasain | 
10, 11. “We a,re greatly harassed by numerous Rakshasas in the 
Dandaka forest, who change their forms at will. At the time of 
offering the oblation and on festivals, (12) the fierce, flesh-devouring 
Rakshasas assail us. Of us, the devout ascetics, thus assailed, and (Id) 
seeking a helper, thou art the supreme defence. It is true that by the 
power of our austerities wo could at will slay these goblins; (14) but 
we are unwilling to nullify the merit which has been earned by long 
exertion. The acquisition of such merit is arduous, and attended with 
many obstacles: (15) it is on that account that, oven while being 
devoured, we abstain from launching curses against our oppressors.” 
The utterance of a curse, it appears from this passage, was an act which 
neutralised the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Compare the story 
of Visvamitra in the first, volume of this work, p, 408. Stta, howev er, 
thinks that her husband Rama has no right to slay the Rakshasas, 
who were not in a state of hostility with him, and had done him. no 
injury. 108 

It does not appear; however, why the aid of Rama should have been 
so earnestly invoked, as the sage Agastya appears to have been per¬ 
fectly successful in keeping the Rakshasas under restraint. His prowess 
is thus described, Ram. iii. 11, 79; Bombay ed. (** Gorresio’s ed. iii„ 
17, 17, ff.): Ay as tyah iti vikhydto loko svenaiva karmana | dsra/no 
drisyate tasya parUranta-$ramdpahah\ . . . . | 81 ) 1Vigrihya tarasd 
mfityum lokdndm hita-hdmyaya | daks hind dik kritd yena iaranyO. 
punyukannand | 82 | Tdsyedam dsrama-padatn prabhdvdd yasya rdksha - 
saih | dig iyam daks hind trasad dpUyate nopalhujyale | 88 | yada- 
prabhriti chdkrdntd dig iyam punyakarmand | tada-prabhriti nirvair&h 
prasdntdh rajanichardh | 84 | Ndmnd cheyam bhagavato dakshind dik 

108 Ram. iii. 9. 24, Bomb. ed. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 13, 22) : Ka kathanchana, sd karyd 
gfihda-dhanmhd tvayd | buddhir vairam vino, ha turn Kaicuhamn Danda/casritan | 
aparddhaih vim hantum toko vmi na mamyaie | 
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pradalcMnii | prath ltd trnhu lokesliu, durdhar&M Jcrura-Jcarmabhih | 

85 | Mar gam niroddhum satatam bhdskarasydchahttamah | sandesam 
phlayams tasya Vindhyasailo na vardhate | .... | 90 j JSfdtra jived 
mp'xMvadi kruro vd yadivd fafhak | nrisamsah pdpavritto vd munir 
esha tathdvidhah | 44 79. The hermitage of Agastya, renowned in 

the world by his holy acts, (that hermitage) which offers relief to 

the wearied, is now in view.81. [This is the] meritorious 

sage, who has restrained death by his power, and who, through his 
benevolence to mankind, has rendered the southern regions perfectly 
secure (see above, p. 409). 82. This is the hermitage of that saint by 

Whose might it is effected that this southern region is, owing to their 
dread of him, only gazed upon, and not possessed, by the Bakshasas. 

83. Ever since that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins 
have become devoid of enmity and subdued. 84. Through the name 
of this saint this southern country has become prosperous, and re¬ 
nowned in the three worlds, as secure against the attacks of the cruel. 

85. The lofty Vindhya range (which sought to grow to a great height), 
with the view of stopping the path of the sun, now, submissive to the 
sage’s command, increases no farther.” ... 44 90. No liar, or cruel, 
or wicked, or murderous, or sinful man may dwell here:—such is 
this muni.” 

In a preceding part of the same section, iii. 11, 55, f., Bombay ed. 

(r, Gorresio’s ed., iii. 16, 13, if.), the destruction of two Asuras called 
Vatapi and llvala, by this sage, is described: Ikaikadu hila kruro Vdtdpir 
api chehalah | bhrdtarau sahitdv dstdm brdhmana-ghiau maltdsurau 1561 
Dhdrayan brdhmamm rupam Ilvalak eamskritam vadan | dmantrayata 
vipran sa Sraddham uddisya nirghrimh j 57 | Bhratarafii saihskritam 
kritvti tatas tarn menha-rUpinam | idn dvijdn bhojaydmdsa kraddha-dpishtem 
karmand |58| Tato bhaktavatdm teshdfn viprdndm Jlvalo } bmvit | 44 Vdtdpe 
mshkramasv ” eti sv-arena mahatd vadan | 591 Tato bhrdtur vaehah Srutva 
Vatdpir mesha-vad nadan | bhitm Ihitvd karirdni brdhmandndfn uinish- 
patat 103 | . . . . | 61 | Agastyena tadd dev Ah prdrthitena mahanhind\ 

We Rave here a form of the imperfect without the augment, vinuhpat.at for 
vinirapatat , on which the commentator remarks that the absence of the augment 
is Vedic ( ad-abhavaA drshah). In Gorresio’s edition the perfect nishpapata is 
substituted. In i. 18,17, the Bombay edition has similarly pushpa-vpishtiS cha kheit 
patat, “ a shower of flowers foil from the sky,’" where the commentator makes a 
similar remark [ad-abhavai chhandasah) , 
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anulJiuya Icila Sraddhe bfrahhitah sa mahdmrah | 62 | Tat ah “sampan- 
nam ” ity ulctvd datvd haste \anejanam | bkrdtarafn >l nishramasv” eti 
Ilvalah samabhmhata J 63 | Sa tada bh&shamdnam tu bhrcitaram vipra- 
ghdtinam | abravit prahamn dhlman Agastyo mumsattamah | 64 | “Kuto 
ni&hkramtim haUir may a jzrnasya Rakshamh ] bhrdtus tu mesh a- 
rupasya gatasya Yamasadaftcim ” | 65 | At ha tasya vachah srutvd 
bhrfd ir mdhana-sam&ritarii | pradhar shay Hum drebhe munim krodhad 
nisuekarah | “55, Formerly the cruel Vatilpi and Ilvala, two brothers, 
who were great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. 

56. The ru thless Ilvala, assuming the shape of a Brahman, and speaking 
Sanskrit, used to invite the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony ( srCiddha ). 

57. He then Berved up to them, with the rites appropriate to a sraddha, 
his brother Yatapi, who had been transformed into a ram. 58. But 
after they had eaten him , he called out with a loud voice , 1 Yatapi, issue 
forth.’ 59. Hearing his brother’s voice Yatapi, bleating like a ram, 
issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies.” Thousands of 
Brahmans were constantly killed by them in this way. 44 61. The 
rishi Agastya, however, at the request of the gods, understanding the 
state of things, devoured Yatapi. 62. Ilvala then cried, 1 All is com¬ 
plete,’ gave him water to wash his hands, and called to his brother, 
‘Issue forth.’ 63. The wise rishi, however, smiled and said to the 
Brahman-slayer who thus addressed his Jbrother, ‘ How can he come 
forth, when he ha3 been digested by me in his form of a ram, and has 
gone to the abode of Yama? 5 65. Hearing these words pronouncing 1 
liis brother’s doom, Ilvala begaft to assail Agastya,” but but was 
burnt up by the flash of his eye. 110 

Agastya is again spokea of (Ham., vi. 117, 14, Bombay ed.) as the 
conqueror of the south: 111 NirjitCi jwalohasya tapasd Ihdvitdtmann | 
Agastyena durudharsha mrnind dahhinwa dilc | “As the southern 

110 An explanation of this legend is suggested by Weber, Ind. Stud., i. 475. He 
thinks it may partly have taken its rise in the remembrance of some cannibals living 
in the Dekhan. The story is told more at length in the recension of the text 
followed by Gorresio, and with a touch of humour, Ilvala asks Agastya, smiling, 
how he alone will be able to eat n whole ram. Agastya, also smiling, replies that 
he is hungry, after his many years of fasting and austerities, and will find no difficulty 
whatever in devouring the entire animal; which he accordingly begs may be served 
up, and swallows (iii. 16, 22, ff.), with the result already told. 

111 On Agastya see the quotation from Lassen above, p. 409; and Caldwell’s 
Dravidian Grammar. 
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region, unassailable by living beings, was conquered by tlie medita¬ 
tive muni Agastya, through his austerities. 5 ’ 

YibhTslwna, the brother of Havana, is represented by his sister 
S'urpanakha, in her interview with Hama, as virtuous and one who 
does not follow the practices of the Rakshasas, 112 Can this allude to 
some of the southern tribes or chiefs, who allied themselves to Rama, 
having adopted Brahmanical usages, or is it merely a fictitious portion 
of the story ? yibhlshana eventually deserts his brother, and is kindly 
received and embraced as a friend by Rama. 113 In the Ramopa&hyfma 
in the Third Book of the Mahabh., verses 15,918-* 18, while Havana 
asks Brahma, to make him invincible by superhuman beings, Vibhi- 
shana, on the other hand, prays* “ that even in the greatest calamity, 
ho may never incline to unrighteousness, and that the Brahmanical 
weapon may appear to him a thing he had never learned to wield. 5 ’ 111 
He thus indicates his submissive disposition towards the Brahmans. 

The Rakshasas ore described by Khara, one of their chiefs, Earn, iii 
22, 8, f. (*=Gorr. ed * iii. 28, 18), as being “of fearful swiftness, un¬ 
yielding in battle, in colour like a dark blue cloud. 55115 

Ehara himself is characterized by Rama as the “ perpetual enemy 
of the Brahmans/ 5 m as “cruel, hated of the Brahmans, devoid of 
righteousness, and wicked.” 117 Ravana is stigmatized as an “over 
thrower of religious duties, and a ravisher of the wives of others j” 118 
as “ one who at the sacrifices and oblations polluted the Soma which 

113 Runi., Bombay c<3L, iii. 17, 22 : Vibhlshanas tu dharmatma na tn Jidkshasa- 
cfmhtitah ( = Gorresio’s ed., iii. 23, 38 : Vibhhhams cha dharmitma liakshasachara- 
varjitah 11) 

113 Rim. (Gorresio’s ed.), v. 91, 20: Tancha Ramah samutthapya parishm/yct cha 
Rd/ishamm | Uvacha mmlhuram vakymn sakha mama bhav&n iti | The Bombay ed., 
vi. 19, 24, has only iti bruvanam Hamas tu parishvajya Vibhlthavum | ahrmil 
Ldkshmanam ityddi | 

1,4 Mahribh., iii. 11,918: Faramapndga t as yap i nadharms me matir bhawt\A$ik- 
s hi tarn cha bhag man brahmas tram pratibhdtu me | “ Ill verse 15,197 Yibhlshana 
is styled dharmayoptd kriyaratih , “a protector of righteousness, and devoted to 
religious rites/’ 

ll? llakshasam bhima~vegunani samareshv anivarttindm | NUajmmta - varnamm, etc. 

llG Ram., iii. 30, 12 {-- Gorr., iii. 35, 88, and 100): Nityatn brahmanakanfaka, 

U7 Gorresio, Ibid., verse 70: Krurdtman brahmavidvishta tyaktadharma supa- 
pakrit. 

118 Ibid., 32, 12 (= Gorr. 36, 11): Tjchhttdram cha dharmdndm paradarubhimar* 

danatru 
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the IMhmana had offered with hymns;*’ and as a “snatcher away 
of prepared sacrifices, a killer of Brahmans, a wicked and cruel 
being.” 119 Nevertheless, to inspire confidence, Havana approaches 
Slfca, pronouncing the Vedas, Ram. iii. 46, 14, («* Gorr. 52, 20). 120 

Under the designation of monkeys, again, which, play so important 
a part in the Raraayana, have we another class of the aborigines, who 
allied themselves to the Brahmans, and embraced their form of re¬ 
ligion? worship; or are they, as well as the Rakshasas, merely rude 
poetical creations? In Ram., iii. 72, 18, f., Bombay ed. (~ Gorr., iii. 
75, 66), it is said that “ Sugriva, chief of the monkeys, is not to be 
despised, as he is grateful, can change his form at will, and is active in 
aiding his friends.” 121 And wo are told that at the inauguration of 
this same Sugriva, who was reinstated by Rama in his kingdom, from 
which he had been expelled by Bali, “ the monkeys gratified the 
Brahmans according to the prescribed rule, with gifts of jewels, clothes, 
and food: after which men skilled in the Vedic formulas poured 
clarified butter, consecrated by sacred texts, upon tbe kindled lire, 
under which had been spread ku£a grass.” 123 

The monkeys are described as living in a cavern (Ram. (Bombay 
and Gorresio’s editions), iv. 33, 1, ff.), which Lakshmana is represented 
as entering to convey a message of remonstrance to Sugriva for his 
tardiness in aiding Roma. The cavern, however, is a cave only in 
name, as, in the usual stylo of later Indian poetry, it is depicted as 
filled with trees, flowery thickets, palaces, a mountain stream, etc. 
This feature of monkey-life (their occupation of a cavern) may bo 
either purely poetical, and intended to be in keeping with their other 

119 Rum., 32, 19 ( = Gorr. 36, 11, ff.): Mantrair abhishtutam punyam adhmreshu 
dvijatibhih | havirdaneshu yah somm upahanti mil /tab xhih j Fraptu-yajna-harain 
dus/itam brahmaghnani krurakdrimm | 

120 Brahma-ghosham udtrayan | In the M ah abb., iii. 15,981, the sons of Vaisra- 
vana, i.e. Havana and his brothers, at o said to have been originally sarve veda-vidah 
surah sarve sucharita-vratah, u all of them learned in the Vedas, heroic, and at¬ 
tentive to religious rites/* 

121 Na tn te so *vamantavyah Sugrtvo vanarddhipah | kfitajnah kumarupi cha 
8 a hay art he cha kfityavdn | See above, p. 157. 

122 Ram., iv. 26, 29, ff.( = Gorr. 25, 27, 28): Tatas te vanarad reshlham abhishektum 
yathdvidhi | Ratmir vastraU cha bhakshyaU cha toshayitva dvijarshabhdn | 30 | 
Tat ah kusa-parist irnam samiddham jdtavedmam j Mantraputma havisha hutvd 
mantravido jandh || 
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characteristics, or it may have reference to the rude habits of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the southern forests, 

I need not decide whether it is more probable that the extravagant 
descriptions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan 
which I have just quoted, should have originated in some actual and 
hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then uncleared 
forests of that region, than that they should be the simple offspring of 
the poet’s imagination. 

It is certain that the description given of the Rakshasas in the Kama- 
y'Mia corresponds in many respects with the epithets applied to the 
similar class of beings, the Dasyus (whether we take them for men or for 
demons), who are so often alluded to in the Iligveda. The Ha may an a, 
as we have seen, depicts them as infesting the hermitages or settlements 
of the Arians, as obstructing their sacred rites, 1 * 3 as enemies of the 
Brahmans, as eaters of men, 124 as horrible in aspect, as changing their 
shape at will, etc., etc. In the same way the Bigveda (see above, 
pp. 303, 371, ff., and 390, ff.) speaks of the Dasyus, Eakshasas, or 
Yatudhanas as being “ destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies” 

( akarman, avrata , apavrata, ayqjyii , ayajvan ), as “practising different 
rites 0 {anyavrata) as “ godless 0 ( adeva , adevayu), “haters of prayer 
( brahmadvish ), as “inhuman” ( ammmhd)^ “ferocious looking, or 
with fierce eyes ” (ghora-chakahas), as “Hush-eaters” ( Jcravijad ), “de¬ 
voured of life,” or “ insatiable” ( asutrip ), as “eaters of human and 
of horse flesh,” (B.V. x. 87, 16 : Yah pauraslieyena Tiravishd samankte 
yo a&vyem pasund yatudhanah ); as monstrous in form, and possessed ot 

In the Mablblu, xiv. 2472-74, the same hostile act which is so often assigned 
in fche Rumuyana to BtSkshasaa, is attributed to a Nishada. Arjuua is there 
said to have arrived in the course of his progress to the south, in the country of 
Ekalavya, king of the Nish&dos; and to have vanquished that king’s son, who had 
come to obstruct a sacrifice ( yajna-vighndrthani Agatanx). 

134 In fche story of Gautama, already partially quoted, in p.3fi6,f. from the Mahfibh,, 
the very same epithet of “man-eater’* (puruahdda) which the Rfimiyana applies to 
the Rakfchasfts, is employed to characterize the Dasyus, who are regarded in the 
Mnhfibh. merely as a tribe of savages, and not as demon*,. The Brahman who re¬ 
proaches Gautama with sinking into the condition of a Dasyu, is said to have seer 
him ‘coming home with a bow in his hand, his limbs besmeared with blood, and in 
appearance like a man-cate):,” etc. { . . . . dhanush -jidnitn dhfitdyudhiiM j Jlndhi- 
rmirmikUnyamgriha-dvArain updgatatn\Tam ('ftshtvd purmhadabham apadhvcalam 
k 8 hay ay at am , etc.) 
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magical or superhuman powers. 12 - It is quite possible that the author 
of the Eamayana may have borrowed many of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Eakshasas from the hymns of the Eigveda. 

The last editor and translator of the Eamayana, Signor Gorresio, 
writes as follows in regard to the fabulous races with which that work 
has peopled the Dekhan (Notes to vol. vi. pp. 401, 402): “The 
woodland inhabitants of India south of the Yindhya range are called 
in the Eamayana monkeys, in contempt, I conceive, of their savage 
condition, and also, perhaps, because they were little known at that 
time. Tn the same way Homer related fabulous stories about the races 
who, in his age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of the 
Dekhan differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language.” And in regard to the Eakshasas he observes, p. 402 : 
“The author of the Eamayana has no doubt, in mythical allegory, 
applied the hated name of Eakshasas to a barbarous people who were 
hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and differed from tliem in 
civilization and religion. These Eakshasas were, I say, robbers or 
pirates who occupied the southern coasts of India, and the island of 
Ceylon.” In his preface to the last volume (the tenth) of the Eamayana 
(pp. i-ix), Signor Gorresio returns to this subject; and, after remark¬ 
ing that the Arian t ribes, on their immigration from Northern Asia into 
the Panjab, had to encounter indigenous races of a different origin , m 
whom they partly drove before them, and partly reduced to servitude, 
he proceeds to make a distinction between the savage tribes occupying 
the Yindhya and its neighbourhood and those further south. The 
first, whom the Eamayana styles Yanaras or monkeys, though they 
differed from the Aryas in race, language, colour, and features, must, 
he thinks, have shown a disposition to receive the Arian civilization; 
since they entered into league with Eama, and joined in his expedition 
against the black tribes further south. The greater part of the tribes 

125 In R.Y., iv. 4, 15, another epithet, viz. as as, “one who does not praise [the 
gods]/’ is applied to the Rakshases. Daha asaso Rakshasah pdhi asm&n dm ho nido 
mitramaho avadyat : “ Thou who art to be revered by thy friends, burn the 
Rakshases who offer no praise ; deliver us from the reproach of the oppressor and 
the reviler.” 

125 The same thing, he remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who came 
into contact with the Hamitic or Cushitic tribes, some of them nearly savage, as the 
Rephaiui and the Zamznmuiim, Dent., ii. 20. 
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south of the Vindhya also submitted to the institutions of the Ary as; 
but towards the extremity of the peninsula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes) a ferocious black race, opposed to their worship. 
To this race the Ariaus applied the name of Itakshasas, an appellation 
which, in the Yeda, is assigned to hostile, savage, and hated beings. 
It is against this raco that the expedition of Bama, celebrated 
in the Batnayana, was directed. The Arian tradition undoubtedly 
altered the attributes of these tribes, transforming them into a race of 
giants, deformed, terrific, truculent, and able to change their form at 
will. But notwithstanding these exaggerations, the Ramayana has 
(Gonesio thinks) preserved here and there certain traits and pecu¬ 
liarities of the race in question which reveal its real character. It 
represents these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a 
black cloud, sometimes to black collyrium; attributes to them crisp 
and woolly hair, and thick lips; and describes them as wearing gold 
earrings, necklaces, turbans, and all those brilliant ornaments in which 
that race has always delighted. Those people are also represented as 
hostile to the religion of the Aryas, and as disturbers of their sacrifices. 
The god whom they prefer to all others, and specially honour by sacri¬ 
fices, is the terrible Eudra or S'iva, whom Gorresio believes to be of 
Hamitic origin. 127 Their emblems and devices are serponts and dragons, 
symbols employed also by the Hamites. 128 Signor Gorresio considers 
the story of Rama’s expedition against the Kakshaaas to be historical 
in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical embellishments; 
and he observes that the Arian tradition ha3 even preserved the memory 
of an earlier struggle between the same two races, as some Puranlo 
legends relate that Karttavlrya, of the Yadava family, a contemporary 

m In a note (no. 3.5, vol. x., p. 291), to Rum., vi. 54, 33 (where the disturbance 
of Daksha’s sacrifice by S'iva is alluded to), Gorresio writes: “ The fact here alluded 
to is mentioned rather than described in the First Book, 68, 9, fF. (—Bombay ed., 
66, 9, fF.). It appears to me that this fact represents, Tinder a mythical veil, the 
struggle of the ancient forms of worship. S'iva, a deity, as I believe, of the Cushite 
or Hamite tribes, which preceded the Arian or Indo-Sanskrit races, wished to 
participate in the new worship and sacrifices of the conquerors, from which lie was 
excluded; and by disturbing their rites, and committing acts of violence at their sacri¬ 
fices, succeeded in being admitted to share in them.” In regard to S'iva’s interference 
with the sacrifice of Baksha, see Wilson’s Yishnu Pur ana, vol. i,, pp. 120, if. (Dr. 
Hall’s ed.), and the fourth volume of this work, pp. 168, 203, 226, 211, 312-324. 

128 As Signor Gorresio has not supplied any references to the passages in which 
these various characteristics of the Itakskasas are described, I am unable to verify 
his details. See, however, Efim. v. 49, 1, fF. (= Gorr. 45, 1, ff.) 
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WEBER ON THE PERSONAGES OF THE IUM A YANA. 

of Parasurama, and somewhat anterior to the hero of the R&may an a, 
invaded Lanka (Ceylon), and made Ravana prisoner (Wilson, Vishnu 
Furana, let ed., pp. 402, 417 ; Dr. HaiPe ed, iv, 22, f., 55, f.; and 
the first volume of this ■work, p. 478). m 

In regard to Signor Gorreeio’s views as above expounded, I will 
only observe here, that the aborigines of southern India are not 
generally regarded, as of Hamitic origin ; but, as we shall see in a 
subsequent Section, are considered by other philologists to be of 
Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber is of opinion (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 181), that the 
principal characters who figure in the Ramayana, are not historical 
personages at all, but mere personifications of certain events and cir¬ 
cumstances. Slta (the furrow), he remarks, occurs both in the Rig- 
veda, 130 and in the Griliya ritual, as an object of worship, and repre¬ 
sents the Arian agriculture j while he regards Rama as the ploughman 
personified. The llamayana has only, lie thinks, an historical character 
in mo far as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Arian 
civilization towards the south of the peninsula. 131 

,zs The story is thus told in the Yishmi Parana, iv. 11, 4: MahUhmatyark 
digvijnuabhyagato JS'arniadu^jalavagaka-na-krfda^mpdnamaddl'' , <iSm ayatncnaiva Una 
aieiha • dcva-daitya - gmidhnweJa - jciyodbh uf a - madtivalepo pi Havanapax nr iva 
baddhah &va-nagarmka<U$ athdpitah | “When, in the course of his campaign oi 
conquest, Havana came to Mahishiunti (the capital of KarttuvTrya), there lie who 
had. become filled with pride from his victories over all the dev as, daityas, and the 
chief of the Gandharvjis, was captured without difficulty by Kiirttavlrya (who was 
excited by bathing and sporting in the Kannada, and by drinking wine), and was 
con lined like a wild beast, in! a comer of his city.” Prof. V ilson (p. 417, note) states 
that, according t< 1 he Vayu Pur., KarttavTrya iuvaded Lanka, and there took ltd. ana 
prisoner; but that the circumstances are more generally related os in the Viidinu 
Purftna. 

130 Kigveda, iv. 57, G,f, (=A.Y. iii. 17, 8); sirv&cht subhage bhma siU vandTmahe 
tm Yathd nah mbhagiPwid yatlia noli mphala 9 sasi | 17 ( (~A.V.,iii. 17, 4) fndrah 
sftdm ni gfihmtu tam Pufha anu yachhatu j (AY., abhi rakshalu) | Sn nah pnyas- 
vati duham uttaram uttaram samdm | “ PrppitiotW Furrow, approach; I arrow, wo 
worship thee, that thou mayest be propitious to us, and prolific to us. 7. May India 
plough the Furrow, may Pushau direct her: may jshe, full of moisture, milk forth 
(food) for us in each successive year.” See Wilson’s translation and note, and 
Vaj. Sankita, 12, 70. 

See also the Indische Studien of the pame author, vol. i. pp. 175, 277 ; vol. ii. 
pp. 292, 410 ; his dissertation on the lUunatupamya-upanishad (Berlin, 1864), 
p. 275 ; and his Essay on the Ram ay ana (Berlin, 1870), p. 7, ff. It would lead me too 
far to give any summary of the varied contents of this learned treatise. The reader 
can also consult the views of Mr. Talboys Wheeler in hlB History ot India, vol. 2, 
The Ramayana and the Brahmauic period, pp. 37, t; 315-318. 
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INDIAN TRADITIONS REGARDING THE DEKIIAN TRIBES. 

Sect. V.— -Indian traditions regarding the tribes in the south of the 
peninsula. 

Having furnished some account of the advance of the Ary as into 
southern India, and of the races whom they there encountered (if there 
is any historical basis for the fabulous narrative of the Ramayana), I 
have now to inquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of' the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dasyu tribee which, according to the Aifarcya-brahmana, 
vii. 18, m were descended from, the Eishi Vi^vamitra, are mentioned 
the Andhras. And Manu, x. 43, 44, 133 specifies the Dravidas among 
the tribes which had once been Kshatriyas, but had sunk into the 
condition of Vrisholas (or Sudras), from the extinction of sacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Cholas and Keralas 
are stated in the Harivansa to have once been Kshatriyas, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara. 134 
In the same way it appears that several of the Puranas, the Yayu, 

Mate} a, Agni, and Brahma, claim an An an descent for the southern 
races, by making their progenitors, or eponyms,, Pandya, Karnata, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Dushyanta, the adopted son of 
Turvasu, a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas. (See Wilson’s 
’Vishnu Purana, Dr. Hall’s ed. vol. iv. p. 117, note l). 1115 Turvasu, 
the Puranas say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south¬ 
east. Thus the Harivansa relates: “Yayati, son of Nahueha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, divided it 
into five portions for his sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu 
over the south-east region.” 136 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most other of 

132 Quoted in the first volume of this work, pp. 356, 358 ; and above, p. 364. 

133 Already quoted in the first volume, pp. 181, f., together with other parallel 

texts from the Mahubh. >34 See the first volume, p. 488. 

135 The Harivansa, scot. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Karnata: Kurutha- 
mad ath Akrtdm chatmras tovya ckh ” atmajah [ Pdndyafoha Keralas chaiva Kola# 

Chola folia parthivah | Tesham janapadah sphtt&h, Pundt/fis Chola h sakeraldh\ 
“From Kunithfir.ia sprang AkrRla, who had four sons, Pandya, Kerala, Kola, and 
Chola, who wore the kings of the rich countries of Pundya, Chola, and Kerala.” 

136 Ibid., sect. 30, verses 1616, ff.; Saptadvtpam Yayatin tu jitvd pfithvm sa - 
sayaram | tyabhajat pancliadhd rajan putrdnam Na kashas tada | Pm dalcshim- 
purvasydm Turvasam matt man prabhuh | . . . . nyayojayat | | 
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Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to his father’s request that he 
should exchange his condition of youthful vigour for his father’s 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed by the old man. The 
Mahabh. i. 3478, if., gives the following particulars of fcho curse: 
" Since thou, though born from within me, dost not give me up thy 
youth, therefore thy offspring shall he cut off. Thou, fool, shait he 
king over those degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who 
marry in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh ; thou shait 
rule over those wicked Mlechhas who commit adultery with their 
preceptors’ wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the practices 
of brutes.” 137 

The Andhraa, Dravidas, Cholas, and Xeralas, who have been men¬ 
tioned in the preceding passages as degraded Kshatriyas, or as 
descendants of the adopted son of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of 
Telingana, of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted clo not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descent, I shall proceed to show in the next Section by more satisfactory 
evidence, derived from the language of their modern descendants. 

Sect. YI .—Languages of the south of India, and their fundamental 


difference from Sanskrit. 



As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this volume, there 
appear in the vernacular dialects of northern India many remains of pre ¬ 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which are supposed to have 
been spoken by non-Arian tribes settled in that portion of the penin¬ 
sula before the immigration of the Aryas; and I have also alluded to 
the existence of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are funda- 
- mentally different from the Sanskrit. 138 I shall now proceed to 

137 Vat tvam me hfidayaj j'dto vayah svam na prayaehka&i | tasmdt prajU $a- 
muehhedam Turtwso tar a yasyati | Sw\klrndchara-dharmeshn prat ilomaeharethu 
can | Ptiifa&inhu ch ' anlyesliu mudha raja bhavishyasi f Guru-dara-prasakteshu 
tiryag-yon Vgateshu cha | Pas n-d harm ishu pdpeshu Mlechheshu tram bhavishyasi J| 
In verse 3533 Turvasu is said to be the progenitor of the Yavanas [Turrusor 
Yavanah smyitah | ) 138 See above, p. 49« 
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establish in detail the assertions I have made regarding these southern 
languages. 

Various savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly tracts in 
central India, such as the Gonds, Kols, etc., whose language is quite 
distinct from any of the ancient or modem Prakrit dialects derived 
from the Sanskrit. It is not, however, necessary that I should enter 
into any details regarding the speech of these wild races. It will 
suffice for the purposes of my argument if I show that the same re¬ 
mark applies equally to the far more numerous, and more cultivated 
tribes who occupy the .Dekhan; and that the various languages which 
are current in the different provinces of the south, while they have a, 
cloeo affinity to eaoh other and a common origin, are, in their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Sanskrit and its derivatives. In 
regard to these languages, information of the most conclusive character 
may be obtained from the preface to Mr. A. D. Campbell's Telugu 
Grammar (including the note by Mr. Ellis), as well as from the ltev. 
Dr. Caldwell's Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
Prom the last-named work I abstract tho following details: - u There 
are four principal languages current in the different provinces of 
southern India, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim, spoken col¬ 
lectively by upwards of thirty-one millions of people, besides five 
minor dialects, spoken by 650,000 persons. These forms of speech 
are not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, as no 
one of them is so nearly related to any of the others, as that two 
persons using different members of the group, the one, for instance, 
Tamil, and tho other Telugu, would be mutually intelligible. The 
Tamil and the Malayalim have the most affinity to each other, and yet 
it is only the simplest sentences in one of these languages that would 
he understood by a person who spoke only the other. The Tamil and 
the Telugu, on the other hand, are the furthest removed from each other 
of the four languages; and though the great majority of roots in both 
are identical, yet they are so disguised by inflection and dialectic 
‘ changes, that persons speaking each only one of these two languages 
would be scarcely at all understood by each other. The various 
Dravidian idioms therefore, though sprung from a common stock, must 
be regarded as distinct languages. 

“ The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of India 15 * 
139 See Colchrooke'e Misc. Essays, vol. ii., pp. 21, if. 
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in two seta of five, the five Gauras arid the five Dravidas. In the 
latter, they include the Mahratha and Gurjara, as well as the Telinga, 
the Karnataka, and the Dravida or Tamil. The first two languages 
are, however, erroneously coupled with the last three ,* as, though the 
Mahratha and Gurjara (Guzeratee) possess certain features of resem¬ 
blance to the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern group, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., that they must be placed in the same class with 
the latter. The Dravida proper or T mil, the Telinga or Telugu, and 
the Karnataka, or Canareso, are not, as the northern Pandits suppose, 
derived from the Sanskrit, like the northern, dialects, hut, as regards 
their original and fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sanskrit. The difference between the northern and southern dialects 
consists in this, that though the former contain a small proportion ot 
aboriginal or non-Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of words 
derived by corruption from the Sanskrit, 140 while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other southern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount of Sanskrit words, are yet, both as regards the great 
bulk of their vocabulary and tbeir whole genius and spirit, totally 
distinct from the classical speech of the Arums.’' 

On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from a note 
by Mr. F. W. Ellis, appended to the preface to CampbelPs Telugu 
Grammar: “In arrangement the two latter [the Carnata and lelin- 
gana alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow the 
Nagari, but in the form of the letters, mode of combination, and other 
particulars, there is no resemblance; and the Tamil is totally different, 
rejecting all aspirates, and having many sounds which cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by any alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written. 

Neither the Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, are deriva¬ 
tions from the Sanscrit; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence ; and they form a distinct 
family of languages, with which the Sanscrit lias, in latter limes 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has uo radical connexion.’—• 

(p. 2).“The Telugu, to which attention is here more specially 

directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit nor with those of any other language, 
140 Seo above, p. 32, f. 
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the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, Can a ad 1, etc., ex¬ 
cepted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation of eon-similar 
sounds, they generally agree j the actual difference in the three dialects 
here mentioned is in fact to be found only in the affixes used in the 
formation of words from the roots; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same.”—{p. 3.) 

“ To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanscrit and 
Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, C, P, and 
Y, have been taken from the common Dkatumala, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Telugu roots under the same 
letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. . . . These will be found in 
the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one agrees with any Sanskrit root.” 
These lists I will copy here:— 

telugu. 

Akin fa , to contract the abdominal mus¬ 
cles. 

Again, to separate, break. 

Aggu, to worship. 

Aggalu, to be insufferable, excessive. 


SANSKRIT. 

A fa to mark, move, move tortuously. 
A'h to move, move tortuously. 

Agfa to move, despise, begin, move 
quickly. 

Ay ha, to sin, 

Acfa to honour, serve. 

Ana fa to move, speak unintelligibly, 
speak intelligibly. 

Aj, to throw, move, shine. 

itU to mom 

Ad, to occupy, undertake. 

Kale, to hint desire, go, 

KaJck, laugh. 

KM, laugh. 

Kakkfa laugh. 

Kag, to move. 

Kacfa to tie, shine. 

Kaj, to hiccup. 

Kaf , to more, screen, rain. 

Kelt fa to fear, recollect anxiously. 

Kad, to eat, rejoice, divide, preserve. 

Pack , to cook, explain, stretch. 

Pad, to shine, move. 

Path, to i 


Pan , to traffic, praise. 


A ta, to give by compulsion, to incur debt. 
Antu, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Admtgu, to be destroyed, submit, be sub¬ 
dued. 

Adam, to shine, shoot at. 

Adalu, to weep bitterly. 

Ada, to slap. 

Kakku, to vomit. 

Kats, to play dice, chess. 

Krais, to want. 

Ka(tu , to tie,' build, become pregnant. 
Kadugu, to wash. 

> to 6Wel i, boa. 

Kanangu,) ’ 

f«£j tolickasado ^ 

Kadaru, to call aloud. 

Kadalu, to move or shake. 

Kadi , to approach, obtain. 

Pagalu. E faeak make forked. 
Pangalu, 1 ’ 

Panchu, to divide, send away, appoint. 
Pattu, to seize, touch, begin, knead the 
limbs, understand, unite intimately. 
I’adu, to suffer, fall. 
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SANSKRIi 1 . 

Pat, to rule, in ore. 

■Path, to move. 

Pad, to move, be fixed. 

Pan, to praise. 

Pamb, to move. 

Parbb, to move. 

Yak) to be cooked, move. 

Vag, to bo lame. 

Ytu'hy to speak, order. 

Yuj, to move, renew, or repair, 
Vaf, to surround, share, speak. 
Va(a, to surround, share. 

Vanta , to share. 

Yalhy to go alone, be able. 
Vady to shine, surround. 

Van t to sound. 


TELTJOU. 

PandU) to reprove, produce, lie down. 
Padayit, to obtain. 

Pan tang a , to vow. 

Padaru , to act precipitately, speak non¬ 
sense, threaten. 

Vannu , to join steers to a plough, pre¬ 
pare. 

Panatau , to send, employ. 

^}to grieve, pretend grief, consult. 

Vagir, to speak deceitfully, bark as a dog. 
Vailf/Uy to stOOp. 

YatS) to come. 

Vantsu, to bind, pour out water. 

Ymts, to divide. 

Vatu, to become lean. 

YattU) to dry up. 

Vattru, to shine. 

Yaidu , to serve food. 


Mr. Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots, Telugu, Canarese 
and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, “ to show that an intimate 
radical connexion exists between the Telugu and other dialects or 
Southern India.” As I believe the. affinity between these languages 
is admi tted by all competent scholars, I do not consider it necessary to 
quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
by further details that these three languages are not only radically 
connected, but have also an intimate relation to each other as le- 
gards terms used for the expression of ideas. A\ ith this view he 
first quotes a native writer, Mamidi Vencaya : 

“ Mamidi Vencaya, the author of the Andhra Dipika, an excellent 
dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the preface to this work, introduced 
a concise analysis of the language, the substance of which .... is 
translated in the following paragraph. 

“ ‘ The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu] languago are 
four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, DeSyam, and Gramyam. 
Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in heaven, the 
Telugu terminations being substituted for those of the original lan¬ 


guage.’ 

Of these the following are examples 141 : 


SANSKRIT, 
j Rd/xah 
Vamm 


TATSAMAM. 

RamanQn. 

Vanainu. 


SANSKRIT. 

Yao 

JDyau 


TATSAMAM. 

Vdccu * 
Pivamu. 


wi [a few examples only are selected under two heads, J.M.] 
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a * Tadbha/vam consists of .terms formed, either from the Sanscrit 
direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, varied by the interposition 
of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, and decrement of 

letters.The several modes of derivation . . . . are exemplified 

in the following lists :* — 

SAXSKBIT. TADBHAVAM. SANSKRIT. TADUHAVAM. 

Samudrah .<$ 'avukirmm. Ghandrah Tmndur'undn. 

Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through the Maharashtn, the S'aurasenI, the Magadkl, the 
Pa&achi (said to be spoken in the countries of Tandy a and Kekaya), 
the Chulika~Pai6uchl (spoken in Gandhara, jNepala, and Kuntala), and 
the Apabhran^a, spoken in the country of Abhiira, and on the coast 
of the western ocean. 

Mr. Ellis proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi Vencaya: 
“ 'Dedyain, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds ; the 
language which originated in the country of Telingana, and Anya- 
de.4yatn, or the language of foreign countries intermixed with it.’ ” 
Previously to showing what part of the language originated in Tri- 
lingam, the native author quotes from the “ Adh&ravana Vyacaranam” 
m description of. the country to which this name applies. 143 Mr. Ellis 
gives the author’s definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows: “ As it is 
hero said, in the country between S'rlsailam, the station of Blnmeswant 
at Dracharamam, the greater Kales? waram, and, as the fourth, the 

m Tins passage, as quoted in the AndhrakaumudT, is given by Mr, Campbell in 
the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii. note. I am indebted to the late Prof, 
fit; H. Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Tclugu into Roman characters: 

, tfriiaila - Bhima - Rated - Mahendm -girt - samyutam | Trahanm tu mahat kfiita 
trrni dvarani ch* aka-rot | Trihch'ano mahemnya tris ulamcho lean vahan | Trilinga- 
rupi nyavasat tri»4vares/tu< ganair vptah | Andhra- ViAmuh sura-yuto Pauufena 
Kuhconbhuna ; Yi'Mva Lrayadaia yugan hatvd (am Rakshasuttamam ) Ararat tatra 
fishibhtr yuto GodamrtAafe | Talkuht-prabJiriti kshrlram Ttilingam iti vis rut am j 
I translate this anew as follows:—“ He [tbe Andhrian Vishnu before mentioned], 
having constructed a vast wall connecting S'rWaila, Blumesvara, KaMvara, and the 
Mahendra hills, termed in it three gates. There, in the form of three Lrngns, with 
three eves, bearing in his hand the trident of Mahes'a (S'iva), he dwelt in the three 
gates surrounded by his hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by tbe Sunn, having 
slain the illustrious Rakshasa Nishambhu, the son of Dnnu, after a con diet lasting 
for thirteen yugas, resided there with the pshis, on the banks of tbe Godavari. 
Since that time this sacred territory has been called Trilinga/' 
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mountain of Mahendra, in these holy places were three lingams, and 
the language which originated in the country known by the name of 
the Trilinga-desam, is that now under consideration; this ia the Atsu 
or pure Telugu, and is thus described in the Appacaviyam (verse) : 
‘All those words which are in use among the several races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which aro perfectly clear and 
free from all obscurity, these shine forth to the world as the pure 
native speech of Andhra (S^idha-Andhra-De^yamy ” The following 
are some of the examples given, viz., pdlu, milk, p&rugi <, curdled milk, 
■my, clarified butter, pudami, the earth, paclatuht , a woman, koduku, a 
son, tala, the head, nela, the moon, madi, a field, puli , a tiger, mag a ? 
vandu, a man. Mamidi Vencaya then proceeds to the terms introduced 
into Telugu from foreign countries. “ The following verse is from the 
Appacaviyam: ‘O Kesava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in 
various countries, by usiug Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, those have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.’ ” 

This is what Mamidi Vencaya has to say about the Gramyam terms: 
“Terms which cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of letters occurs, are called 
Gr&myam; they are corruptions, and are described in the following 
verse from the Appacaviyam (verse) : * Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk are knowu as Gramyam terms: these 
lose some of their regular letters and are not found in poetry, unless, 
as in abusive language, the use of them cannot be avoided.’ ” 

“In the preceding extracts” (Mr. Ellis proceeds) “the author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed from foreign lan¬ 
guages, what remains is the pure native language of the land: this 
constitutes the great body of the tonguo, and ia capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing; for, with the exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This pure 
native language of tho land, allowing for dialectic differences and 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, 
Cannadi (i.e. Canarese), and the other dialects of southern India: 
this may be demonstrated by comparing tbe Ee.4yam terms contained 
in the list taken by Vencaya from the Appacaviyam with the terms 
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expressive of the same ideas in Tamil and CannadL It has been 
already shown that the radicals of these languages mutatis mutandis 
are the same, and this comparison will show that the native terms in 
general use in each, also, correspond/" 

A comparative list of Telugu, Can arose, and Tamil words is then 
annexed, pp. 19-21, which I omit Mr. Ellis then goes on (p. 21): 
“ From the preceding extracts and remarks on the composition of the 
Telugu language, as respects terms, it results that the language may 
be divided into four brunches, of which the following is the natural 
order. Deiyam, or Atsu-Telugu, pure native terms, constituting the 
basis of this language, and, generally also, of the other dialects of 
southern, India: Anya-d&Syam, terms borrowed from other countries, 
chiefly of the same derivation as the preceding; Tatsamam, pure 
Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for those of the 
original language: Tadbhavam, Sanscrit derivatives, received into the 
Telugu direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, and in all instances 
more or less corrupted. The Gramyara (literally the rustic dialect, from 
Gramm, Sans, a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, 
but is formed from the Atsu- Telugu by contraction, or by some per¬ 
mutation of the letters not authorised by the rules of grammar. The 
proportion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one half; of Anya-de^yutn terms one tenth; of Tatsamam 
terms in general use three twentieths; and of Tadbhavam. terms quo 
quarter. 

“With little variation, the composition of Tamil and Cannadi is 
the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, consequently, are 
made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi both 
admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than the Tamil: in the 
two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only limit of 
their use; in the high dialect of the latter those only can be used 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the language 
has long been fixed, or for which classical authority can be adduced; 
in the low dialect the use of them is more general; by the Brahmans 
they are profusely employed, more sparingly by the Stadra tribes. The 
Cannadi has a greater, and the Tamil a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dialects ; but in the latter all Sanscrit words are 
liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere difference of 
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termination, for, as the alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, 
expresses the first and third consonants of each regular series by the 
same character, and admits of no other combination of consonants than 
the duplication of mutes or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terns 
of the Sanscrit. All such, however, in this tongue are accounted 
Tataaraam when the alteration is regular and produced only by the 
deficiencies of the alphabet. 

“ But though the derivation and general terms may be the same 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that in the 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect can be derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects of southern India 
this is by no means the case: in collocation of words, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they aro hot similar only, but the same. To demon¬ 
strate this, and to show how far they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit; ’ Mr. Ellis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings 
of sentences in Sanskrit, and. in the Tamil, Telngu, and Canarese. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 

I must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing tho subject further 
to Mr. Ellis’s “Note” itself. 

From Mr. Campbell’s Introduction to his Grammar, pp. vii, viii, f, 

I supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 
Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians as to the origin of 
their language:-—“ The most ancient Teloogoo grammarian of whom 
mention is made in tho native books is the sage Lunva, who is said to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of the 
language. It is stated 143 that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhra Itoyoodoo , 144 son of Soochundra. x . 

143 “Kunva said: 4 He who speaks irreverently of my grammar, composed, by the 
coinmahd of Andhra Vishnoo, shall be considered as guilty ot irreverence to his 
priest/ Andhra Cowmudi.” The original is as follows: Kanvas tu yaihd aha 
Andhra~visknor anujnd-kritasya mad-vyakurarjasya droKl gurv-drolilii. 

i a In regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage, which pre¬ 
cedes that cited in my former note, p. 428 : JLndnf<i~*uitho Mahavishnur Xuhambhu- 
danujdpafm j l J ura Svayambhuv<> Manoh kale Xaliyuye Hank J Kdkulc raja~Vf.iry.xpya 
JSuchandrasya Umuhhavah | Abfuivat mrva-devaischa veahtito loka-pUjitah | “ For¬ 

merly, in the time of Manu Svayambhu, in. the Kali age, Hari, the lord of Andhra, 
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The works of Kunva, of Audharvan Aclxary, and of several other 
ancient grammarians, are not now to be found. All the treatises on 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant consist of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by a Bramin 
named Nannapa, or JSTunniah Bhutt.” 

“ It has been very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, if.,) 
and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin in the language 
of the Vedanta. ... I venture publicly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion ; but I do so with the less hesitation 
as I find myself supported by the concurrent evidence of all native 
authors who have ever written on the subject of the Teloogoo 
language.” 

“ In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, modern 
Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; . . . nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct.” In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras use very few 
Sanscrit words: among the superior classes of Vysyas, and pretenders 
to the Rajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to their 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books; and when we 
find even such Sanscrit words as these classes do adopt, pronounced by 
them in so improper and rude a manner as to be a common jest to the 
Bramins, who, at the same time, never question their pronunciation 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think we may fairly infer it to be probable 
at least that these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the 
language spoken by the great body of the people.” 

“ Some native grammarians maintain that before the king Andhra 
Royadoo 146 established his residence on the banks of the Godaveiy, 
the only Teloogoo words were those peculiar to what is emphatically 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named the language of the 
land, which they consider coeval with the people, or, as they express 
it, i created by the god Brimha/ The followers of this prince, say 
they, for the first time began to adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo 

the great Vishnu, the slayer of the Danava Nishambhu, was born in Kakula as the 
son of the monarch Suchandra, and was attended by all the gods, as well as reverenced 
by all mankind/’ 

145 « This is the prince who is now worshipped as a divinity at Siccacollum on the 
river Krishna, and who was the patron of Kunva, the first Teloogoo grammarian.” 
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terminations, and by degrees corruptions from the Sanscrit crept into 


the language, from the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words. 116 This would imply that the 
nation still retain some faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of Niinniah 
Dhutt to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
from sources entirely distinct; for each commences his work by class¬ 
ing the words of the language under four separate heads, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Deshyuraoo, language of the 
land; Tutsumumoo, Sanscrit; derivatives; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanscrit 
corruptions ; and Grarnyumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Gram¬ 
mar, p. 37,] To these, later authors have added Anya-dcshyunaoo, 
foreign words.” 

“The words included in the first class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are . . . the most numerous in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes are modi¬ 
fied and altered from the different languages to which they originally 
belonged. The name by which they are designated implies “that 
which belongs to the country or land ;* it marks the words in question 
not as merely ‘ current in the country,’ but as the growth and produce 
of the land.” 

“In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words added to 
it,—the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
persons conjointly—the conjugation of the affirmative verb—-tho ex¬ 
istence of a negative aorist, a negative imperative, aud other negative 

, 146 The following’ is the passage referred to, and it follows the one quoted in the 
note, p. 428 : Tatratyus tatsaimlapas tatkdltriah Harer bhafah | Kalena mahata 
sarvam tatsamam wulpa-buddhibhih | As uAdhochcharyamdnatft sat tadbhavaheheti 
sammatam | Vikcvru h a- vyaiyayab hyaiheha pudardhokti vises hut ah J Tudbhuvam iti 
kathyante kalena mahata samah | Mrahntana nirmitah vachah purvam Andhresitur 
Kareh | Ac.hihnh iti clut kathyante mp’krid-dhatu-mmanvitali | u The adherents of 
Ilari who dwelt there (in Trilinga, on the banks of the Godavari) at that time, 
spoke tatsama words. In process of time these tatsama words began to bo in¬ 
correctly pronounced by simple persons, and were regarded as tadKhava. Tatsama 
words were denominated tadbbava from loss or substitution [of letters], or from being 
contracted a fourth or a half. Words, consisting of nouns, verbals, and roots, which 
wore fashioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Andhra, are called 
achcha (pure)/' 
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forms of the verb—the union of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the singular, and of the masculine and feminine genders in the plural, 
of the pronouns and verbs—and the whole body of the syntax, are 
entirely unconnected with the Sanscrit; while the Tamil and Kar- 
nataca scholar will at once recognise their radical connexion with 
each of these languages. The reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or uten¬ 
sils in common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and con¬ 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short, all terms expressive of primitive 
ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier stages of society , to 
belong to the pure Teloogoo or language of the land. It is true (so 
mixed have the two languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatives 
or corruptions may, without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote 
some of these. This, however, is not common; the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract terms, 
and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as is the case, 
in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words incorporated with 
our own tongue: but even such Sanscrit words as are thus introduced 
into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain their original forms; they 
undergo changes and assume terminations and inflections unknown to 
the Sanscrit, and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear in the dress peculiar to the language of 
the land.” 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add a few further observations, 
abstracted from Dr. Caldwell’s grammar, pp. 29, ff., and 56, in proof 
of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and the southern 
languages :—“No person,” he remarks, “ who is acquainted with com¬ 
parative philology, and who has compared the primitive and essential 
words, and the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages with 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former have been derived 
from the latter by any known process of corruption or decomposition. 
We shall first advert to the Sanskrit element which has been intro¬ 
duced into these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or 
essential basis.” First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Dr. Caldwell states (p. 56), “was effected by the great 
religious schools of S'antrara Acharyya and liamanuja, from about the 
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tenth to the fifteenth century i.n. The words then introduced (ex* 
cepting a few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un¬ 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period partly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the above, from the eighth to the twelfth. or 
thirteenth century a.d., the Jamas introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to be found in Tamil, This period 
of Jaina intellectual predominance was the Augustan age of iamil 
literature, a period when the celebrated college of Madura flourished, 
and the CuraJ, the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period, from 
national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they employed so as to accord with the 
euphonic rules of Tamil. Thus iofa, ‘world,* becomes ulagu ui in Tamil; 
raja, ‘king/ becomes oram ; and ra, 1 night,* (from ratri) becomes 
iravu. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the Telugu, 
Can ares e, and Malayalim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsama, words identical or nearly so with pure 
Sanskrit, and Tadbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or 
the northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging to the very 
earliest period of the literary cultivation of that language, which were 
probably introduced before Sanskrit words had begun to bo imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is more cor¬ 
rupted than that of the Jaina period, and the corruptions are of a dif¬ 
ferent character. The Jain as altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiance of all rules j as the 
Sanskrit irf, ‘sacred,’ into tint. While, however, a certain proportion 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian tongues in. 
the ways just described,—it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived from the Sanskrit in the same manner as 

147 It is supposed by some scholars, from the fact that, in most passages of the 
Rigveda wheio the word << loka” occurs, it is preceded by “ u,” that the original 
form of the word was “ uloka,” and that in the texts in question u ’ is not a particle 
separate from the word before which it stands. See Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, 
“ loka.” 
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the Hindi, Mahrattl, and other Oauda dialects. For (1) the non- 
Sanskrit portion of the Dravidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit por¬ 
tion nearly as much as in the North-Indian dialects the Sanskrit 
element exceeds the indigenous or non-Sanskrit element. (2) The 
pronouns and numerals of the Dravidian languages, their mode of 
inflecting verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words— 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. The con¬ 
trary is the case with the vernacular dialects of the north, in which 
the pronouns, the numerals, and a large proportion of nouns and verbs, 
v have been derived by adoption or gradual transformation from the 
older Prakrits and ultimately from the Sanskrit. (3) The true Bra- 
vidian words, which form the great majority in tire southern vocabu¬ 
laries, are placed by the native grammarians in a different class from 
the Sanskrit derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets * national 
words’ and 'pure words.’ 99 In support of this Br. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 433 ; and gives it as his opinion that * 
Andhraraya probably lived several centuries before the Christian era. 
“(4) In the uncultivated languages of the Bra vidian stock, Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or very rarely, employed. And further, some of 
the cultivated Bra vidian languages which do make use of Sanskrit 
derivatives are able to dispense with these altogether. This indeed is 
not the case with Tolugu, Canarese, or Malayalim ; but Tamil, the most 
highly cultivated, as regards its original structure, of all the Bra vi¬ 
dian idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit for the full expression of 
thought. In fact, the ancient or classical dialect of this language, the 
Shen-Tamil, in which nearly all the literature has been written, con¬ 
tains very little Sanskrit; and even differs chiefly from the colloquial 
dialect by the jealous care with which it rejects derivatives from 
Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dravidian elements. So much is 
this the cas; that a Tamil composition is regarded as refined and 
classical, no A in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but 
in proportion to the absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been 
Brahmans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written any 
works of distinction, while the Tamilian. Sudras have cultivated and 
developed their language with great ardour and success j and the finest 
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compositions in the Tamil language, the Cura} and the Chintamani, 
are not only independent of the Sanskrit, but original in design and 
execution.” 

A few more specimens of Tamil wbrds derived from Dr. Caldwell’s 
book, passim, may be added to show how perfectly distinct they arc 
from the Sanskrit, and North-Indian vernacular, words having the 
same sense, with which I shall presume the reader to bo acquainted. 


nun 

nam 

nl 

nir 

viral 

kadal 

mnnal 

kudal 

Tiiyal 

seval 

nilam 

mfido. 

adu 

kuranju 

pagal 

kan 

raiikku 

mel 


I 

we 

thou 

wo 

finger 
the sea 
sand 
a bowel 
shade 
a cock 
the ground 
an o x 
a sheep 
a monkey 
a day 
the eye 
the nose 
above 


Inr 

kill 

vin 

kurudn. 

irumbu 

iruppu 

suvar 

ugir 

tamir 

kinani 

Iral 

tigil 

tmggal 

irul 

toppu 

n lagan 

magal 

Ulan 


NOUNS, etc. 
below 
foot 


blindness 
iron 
of iron 
a wall 
finger-nail 
sweetness 
a well 
the liver 
a fright 
the moon 
darkness 
a grove 
a son 

a daughter 
a husband 


illal 

vannan 

vannatti 

oru 

irandu 

mimdru 

nungn 

eindu 

aru 

eyu 

ettu 148 

onbadu 

pattu 

mupattu 

mum 

munnuru 

arubacta 

epttbadu 


a wife 

a washerman 

a wasliorwo- 

onc [man 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

thirty 

a hundred. 

three hundred 

sixty 

seventy 


Tamil, declension 

Singular . 

Nom. mane! 

Aco. maneiyei 
Inst, manuyul \ 
Conj. manciyodu 
Dat. maneikku 
Abl. raaneiyilirundu 
Gen. maneiyin 
Loo, maneiyidattil 
Voc. maneiye 


of mcmei, a house. 

Plural. 
maneigal 
mane i gal ei 
maneigalal 
maneigalodu 
xnaneigalukku 
manfigalirundu 
maneigalin 
maneigal idattii 
maneigaje 


irrukkiradu 

perugugirudu 

adangu 

adakku 

dgn 

iikku 

nTngu 

nikku 

nirambu 

nirappu 

valar 


it is 

it increases 
to be contained 
to contain 
to become 
to make 
to quit 
to put away 
to be full 
to fill 
to grow 


VERBS. 

tu}ir 
pugar 
magir 
sural 
kuyil 
tuval 
urul 

kadukk u 
tara 
vara 


to sprout 
to praise 
to rejoice 
to whirl 
to sound 
to bend 
to roll 

to suffer pain 
to give 
to come 


148 This word, it must .be allowed, is not unlike the Hindi eight. 
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u (5) The grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit; and proves that they 
are quite independent of that language.” For further illustrations of 
this fact I must refer to J)r. Caldwell's Grammar', pp. 34, ff., and to 
the subsequent details given in that work, passim. 

Seot. VII. —Results deductble from the preceding Sections. 

In the last section X have supplied abundant evidence, derived from 
tbe best authorities, of the radical differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the Sanskrit. The evidence 
which I have adduced is not (as will have been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of structure which are 
sufficient to convince the comparative philologist that the Dravidian 
dialects have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongues. We 
have also the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as far as regards the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428,433). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is com- 
posed are of four classes, JDesya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatsama (pure 
Sanskrit), Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Gramya (or rustic) ; and 
they consider that the first class, the Desya or Atsu-Telugu words, con¬ 
stituted the primeval basis of the language before the introduction of 
Tatsama words in the time of King Andhrar&ya, 14 ® and were created, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by the god Brahma. I 
am not in a position to cite any similar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians; but Mr. Ellis informs us (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them as by the Telugu writers, and 
their idea of tbe relation of perfect independence in which their lan¬ 
guage stands to the Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fact that they 
regard that Tamil as tbe most pure and classical in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond all doubt, that the Dravidian or South-Indian languages have, 
as regards their original and fundamental portion, no affinity with the 

149 We have already seen, p. 436, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch to 
have flourished several centuries b.c. From the Vishnu Parana, iv. 24. it appears 
that an Andhra-bhfitya dynasty of kings reigned in Magadba, whose accession 
Wilson (V.P., iv. 203, Dr. Hall's ed.) calculates to have dated from 18 years n.c. 
See also Lassen, Ind. Ant., ii. 755, 934, 
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Indo-European languages; and could not, by any modification known to 
comparative philologists, have been derived from any member of that 
family. There are certain processes and inodes of mutation which are 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
words of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog¬ 
nizable (even if considerably modified), in the new forms which they 
have assumed; and the steps of their transformation can be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words aud forms of the South-In dia.u dialects could not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known law of modiiioation. 

But if the Dravidian languages be of a stock altogether distinct from 
the Sanskrit, it follows, at least, as a prim a facie inference (see 
above, p. 267 ), that the races which originally spoke these two classes 
of languages must also have been distinct from one another in their 
descent, and could not have belonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian lineage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Prakrits (described in the early part of 
this volume) or the later Hindi, MahrattT, and Bengali, all of which 
have evidently arisen, in great pait, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as we have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern • 
dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make use of languages which are 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan¬ 
guage 'which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Suoli a supposition would 
be at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu grammarians. 
And no race of mankind has ever been known which (except under the 
pressure of external influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of any 
such external influence which could have led the Dravidians to ex¬ 
change their original language for another, we must' conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers? 
and these their forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arlans, must, as wo have every reason to con¬ 
clude, have been distinct in lineage also from the latter. But if 
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the original Bravidian Indians of the south of India are of a dif¬ 
ferent race from the Arlan Indians, they could not, as Mann and the 
Maluibliarata assert (see above, p. 422), have been degraded Kslmtriyas. 
And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree affected by the fact 
that a considerable portion of the existing praTidiancommumties, though 
speaking the language of the south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the 
higher A .nan castes. For if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other 
caste?;, be (as in all probability they are) of Arian descent, more or less 
pure, this does not prove that the same is the case in regard to the great 
mass* of the Bravidian population; for there is every reason to believe 
that those southern communities existed before the Arian8 had spread 
themselves to the south of the Tindhya mountains, and that the 
Brahmans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans no 
doubt spoke Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Prakrits. But 
though, from their superior civilization and energy, they soon succeeded 
in placing themselves at the head of the Dravidian communities, and 
in introducing among them the Brahmaiucal religion and institutions, 
they must have been so inferior in numbers to the Bravidian inhabi¬ 
tants as to render it impracticable for them to dislodge the primitive 
speech of the country, and to replace it by their own language. They 
would therefore be compelled to acquire the Bravidian dialect of the 
province in which they settled ; and in a generation or two, the 
majority of them would lose the vernacular use of the Prakrit 
dialects which they It ad brought with them. This, however, might 
not prevent their retaining in use a good many words of Sanskrit 
origin. And as many of these Brahmans, or subsequent immigrants 
from Northern India by whom they were subsequently reinforced, 
wore, no doubt, learned men, and as their religious books were 
composed in Sanskrit, they would necessarily preserve their acquaint¬ 
ance with that sacred tongue, and with its literature; and would no 
doubt from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 
vernacular, 150 just as we see that English is continually enriched by 

'so I may take this opportunity of adverting Again to the probability already 
alluded to above, in note 67, p. 33, that Sanskrit has not only influenced the ab¬ 
original tongues both of north era and southern India, but has also received some 
influence from one or from both of them in return. Mr. E. Norris observes (Journ. 
Boy. As. Boo,, vol. xv., p. 19) : u I will here express my conviction that the sounds 
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the addition of new Greek and Latin words. The fact that many of 
the present inhabitants of the south of India aro of Arian extraction 
affords, therefore, no reason for doubting that the primitive language 
of those provinces was entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, and that the 
population by whom that language was originally employed was totally 
unconnected with the Arian race. Eor even the existence of the limited 
proportion of non-Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, 
p. 31, f.) in the Hindi, MahrattI, and ether northern dialects, seems 
sufficient to prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 
more races of non- Arian inhabitants who occupied the country before 
the immigration into Hindustan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact that the 
great bulk of the population of the Bekhan is non-Arian in its descent, 
affects the results at which I hud previously arrived, on the grounds 
set forth in the foregoing pages, in regard to the trans-IIimalaynn 
origin of the Arians, and their immigration into India from the 
north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we were led by a variety of considerations, 

called cerebral ar' peculiar to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages; that the 
really Indian [i.e. the aboriginal, or non-Arian—J .M.] languages arc all of Tartar 
origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and grammatical affinities are Tartar; and 
that the writers of Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours.” And 
Professor Benfey says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20): “ The mute cerebrals 
have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the Indian aborigines 
into Sanskrit, in which, however, they have become firmly established.” And at 
p. 73 of the same work he thus writes: “Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity 
and of wide diffusion. Long after it had ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it con¬ 
tinued to be employed as the organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity it 
prevailed over extensive regions where there existed alongside of it, not merely a 
variety of dialetts which had been developed out of it, but also several popular 
dialects which were originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances it 
has resulted, not only that forms which have been admitted into the Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but further, that words which were 
originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. To 
separate these foreign words will only become possible when an accurate knowledge 
of the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit shall have been attained. But 
it is almost as difficult to distinguish those irregular forms which have originated in 
the dialects derived from Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit 
from those forms which have arisen in Sanskrit itself; because, on the one hand 
Sanskrit literature and its history arc as yet but little known, and on the other hand, 
those phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself. See a' sibove, p. 141, f. 
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all pointing to tho same result, to conclude that the Aryas had pene¬ 
trated into India from the north-west. The facts which have been 
substantiated in the foregoing sections of the present chapter are in 
perfect harmony with that conclusion. These facts are (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, found themselves in conflict with a 
class of enemies whom, in contrast to the men of their own race, they 
called Dasyus: (2) that the Aryas, after occupying the north-west of 
India, from the Indus to the Sarasvatt, began, at length, to move for¬ 
ward to the east and to the south: (3) that, still later, they crossed the 
Vindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Bokhan, which had been 
previously occupied exclusively by savage or alien tribes: and now wo 
learn (4) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the different; 
provinces of the Bekhan, and who (with the exception of such part 
of the population as is descended from the later Arian Immigrants, 
or has received an infusion of Arian blood) are the direct descen¬ 
dants of the original tribes, —- speak a class of languages which 
are radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, how¬ 
ever, to show somewhat more in detail the manner in which these 
circumstances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
Hat they immigrated into Hindustan from the north-west. First, 
then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Yedic 
period, we find the Arian Indians inhabiting the Punjab; then ad¬ 
vancing gradually eastward along the southern border of the Himalaya 
from the Sarasvatl to the Sadanlra, and spreading simultaneously, 
no doubt, over the southern parts of Boab, and in Bchar; and at 
leugth\ crossing the Vindhjm mountains into the Bekhan ;—afiords the 
strongest presumption that they penetrated into India lrom some 


quarter closely adjoining the north-western corner of that country, 
which was the starting-point of their onward course of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly: the indubitable fact that the Arians found, 
on advancing into the Bekhan, a people speaking a language radically 
different from their own, who had been in earlier occupation of the 
country ; and the almost equally certain fact that they had previously 
encountered similar alien tribes in the Punjab and in the Boab, add to 
the probability of the conclusion that they (the Arians) could not have 
belonged to the race by whom India was originally peopled. For, we 



must either suppose that both of these two races,, the Arian arid the 
non-Arian, grew up together ia Inilia, where we find* them in contact 
from the earliest period, or that one or both of them have immigrated 
into that country from without. But it seems unlikely that two races 
whose languages differ so essentially, as those of the Arians and non- 
Aria ns do, and whose religions also were, no doubt, originally diverse, 
should have sprung up, and co-existed, in tho same country, and under 
the same climatic influences. It is much more likely that one or both 
of them should have been foreign. The fact is that both have probably 
immigrated into India from the north-west; 141 hut the evidence iu 
favour of this supposition is far stronger in the case of the Avian, than 
in that of the non-Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from the 
language of the Arians, which clearly connects them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus, we have the evidence of their complexion, which 
in the present day is fairer than that of the aborigines, and in earlier 
times was perhaps still more cleauiy distinguishable from the dark 
colour of the latter (see pp. 281, f., 310). But if neither of these two 
races was indigenous in India, and if they did not at first occupy any 
portion of that country contemporaneously with each other, which of 
them is most likely to have been the first possessor? We mtist, no doubt, 
conclude that the Dasyus or barbarous races and the Dravidiems were the 
earliest occupants. For, as Lassen observes (see p. 309), we perceive 
evident traces of the Arians having severed asunder an earlier popula¬ 
tion, and driven one portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the southern hills ; and the inhabitants of the Vindhya range, 
and of the Lekhan, appear always as the weaker and retiring party 
who were driven back by the Allans. And we cannot ascribe to the* 
non-Arian tribes the power of forcing themselves forward through the 
midst oLan earlier Arian population to the seats which they eventually 
occupied in the centre and south of the peninsula : for the Ariuns were 
from the beginning a more powerful and civilized people than their 
adversaries, and from a very early period have held them in subjection. 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above, p. 301), that those 
rude so-called! aboriginal tribes may have been descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes who under the name of Shkas, Hun as, etc., are 

151 Iu the 4pp., note 0, I shall quote the views of the Rev. Dr. Caldwell and 
other writers, regarding the origin and relations of the different non-Arian tribes. 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having invaded India, and some of 
whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the hills and 
forests of Hindustan. But I apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facts of the case. "We can have no assurance, that such 
legends as that regarding the S'akas, which is quoted in the first volume 
of tliis work (pp. 486, ff.), even if they have any historical founda¬ 
tion, can be referred to any very remote period. For the time 
at which the Indo-Scythians, who were repelled by Yikramaditya, 
made themselves masters, and retained possession, of the western 
frontiers of India, cannot be placed much earlier than the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era. (Bee Lassen’s Ind. Antiq. voL ii. 365, ff., 
398, 408, 409!) But the traces which, we discover in Indian litera¬ 
ture of the existence of the Dasyus are (as we have seen from, the 
various Vedio texts cited above) much older than this period. 


In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at the 
commencement of this volume; and, as the result of the preceding 
investigations, repeat the following propositions: First, that the 
Hindus of the superior castes are sprung at least partially from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west: Secondly, that 
as the parent race appears to have had its origin in Central Asia, the 
ancestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigenous 
in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that country from the 
north-west. 
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JTOTE A.—Page 187, last line. 

On this subject Professor H. Kern remarks in hiB recent dissertation, 
“ Indische theorieea over de Standenverdecling ” (Indian Theories on 
the Division of Classes); i ‘That mention is sometimes made [in the 
Zendavesta] of three, and at other times of four [classes], proves of 
itself nothing whatever. The case may once have stood on the same 
footing as the mention sometimes of three, sometimes of four, Yedas. 
Hero also some have thought to discover a contradiction, and have 
drawn from it the most adventurous conclusions. When the Hindus 
speak of the three Yedas, they mean that there is a triple Ycda , con¬ 
sisting (1) of recited verses (rich), (2) of verses sung (sarnan) and (3) 
of formulas in prose (yajmh), all the three words being comprehended 
under the name of “mantra.” Altogether independent of the three sorts 
of maatras is the number of the collections of them. Though there 
were a hundred collections of mantras, the Yeda is, and remains, 
threefold. It happens by accident that the Hindus possess four such 
collections (and in a certain sense, five), which usually bear the name 
of tho^Sanhitas of the Pigveda, Sainaveda, Yajurveda (white and 
black), and Atbarvaveda. This does not interfere with the fact that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely a Bigveda ; though the larger col- 
leetionTIi^regardea as the Sigveda in the most eminent sense, whilst 
the Yajurveda only in part consists of yajush-verses. It does not 
need to be proved that we must know the principle on which any 
distribution proceeds before we can deduce any conclusion from 
numbers.” p. 13, f. 
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NOTE B .—Page 191, line 22 . 

In his dissertation quoted in'the preceding note, pp. 3, f., Professor 
Kern says of the Atharvaveda: “ Sometimes it is difficult to guess 
what is meant by older and younger. For example, the Atharvavedi 
is said to be younger than the Rigvoda: that has become a sort, of 
article of faith, which some one uninitiated believer receives on the 
authority of critics; whilst another, again, copies with confidence what 
has been asserted by the former. Now about half the hymns in the 
Atharvaveda are, with the exception of an occasional vanetas leetionu , 
the same as in the liigvoda, so that the Atharvaveda cannot be 3 ounger 
than the Iligveda. And it could only be asserted that the remaining 
portion of the A.Y. is of later date, when grounds for this position, 
derived from language, versification, and style, etc., hod been adduoed. 
But, so far as I know, no one has ever even attempted to seek for such 
grounds. I will show, by a single example, that even in the remain¬ 
ing portion of the A.Y. to which I have referred, somewhat may very 
well be found which, without the least doubt, was known to the Indians 
in the oldest Yedic period, and even still earlier, though the Bigveda 
makes no mention of it. In A.Y. v. 22 , 5, 7, 14, the Bahlikas (or 
Balhikas) are named. As Balkh was conterminous with the most 
ancient abodes of the Arums in India, the Bahllkas cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the oldest Indians. And yet we find in*the 
Rigveda no traces of these neighbours with whom they were constantly 
coming into contact, whilst there are such traces in the Atharvaveda. 

I am unable to agree with Professor Kern when he alleges that no 
one has ever attempted to seek for proofs of the posteriority of the A.\. 
to the R. Y.froru differences in language, versification, style, etc., between 
the two, although such proofs have not always been stated in detail. 
See the remarks quoted from Professor AYhitnoy in p. 190, above. Id 
his Dissertations on the Literature and History of theA'eda, p. 12, Prof. 
Both writes as follows: “In the pieces which are common to it (the 
A.V.), with the Rik, it allows itself a great many transpositions and 
alterations, which further appear to bo in most cases of an arbitrary 
character. In the sections which are peculiar to it, the language ap¬ 
proaches to the Rowing mode of expression belonging to a later period, 
though it has the grammatical forms of the older hymns. Between it 
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and thoBik, there subsists,further, the peculiar relation that the latter 
too, towards the end (in the last anuvaka of the tenth mandala), con¬ 
tains a considerable niunbor of sections which bear completely the 
character of the Atharva-hymns, and are also actually reproduced in 
the latter. In addition to these general marks of a later origin of this 
Veda, we find also a number of special characters, of which I here 
adduce one : The hymns of the Elk celebrate in various ways the 
deliverances which India, the Asvins, and other gods had vouchsafed 
to the forefathers. The names of the persons so rescued, however, 
lie beyond tho times of the authors themselves, and a Vedio riahi is 
seldom found to be mentioned. But in the fourth book of the Atharya 
there occurs, for example, a hymn iu which Mitra and Varuna are 
invoked so to protect the suppliant,—not a9 they had preserved, lor 
instance, Dadhyach, Kebha, Pedu, and others, but JamadagnijVasishtha, 
Medhatithi, Pummllha, etc., all those being names of men whom the 
tradition makes to bo composers of hymns in the Rigveda. It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the Atharva has not only been 
collected later than the Rik, but is also of later origin. 

In his Dissertation on the A.V. 1 pp. 22, if., the same author writes*. 
tl If I have above designated the A.V. as a sorhiof supplement to tho 
R.V., it is already implied that I regard this collection as later. But 
it would be a useless undertaking to try to determino its date even ap¬ 
proximately, as our information regarding the dates of particular 
Indian writings is far too uncertain. For the rest, this \ uda must, 
without hesitation, be reckoned as part of tho old literature. 1 shall 
he able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, tho manifold 
proofs which may he drawn from the contents of the A.V to establish 
the assertions that the greater part of its formulas and hymns are 
later than the hymns of the R.V., and that this collection has been 
made subsequently to the other. Here I will confine myseli to the 
single, but quite certain proof, that derived from language. 

“With a view to the preparation of the Sanskrit Lexicon, tho words 
of all the Yedic Sanhitfia have been completely collected by myself and 
my co-editor of the A.V., Mr. W. D. Whitney. I can, therefore, 
state, with tolerable exactness, the number of times that particular 
words occur in these different fSanhitas, Generally regarded, the 
1 Abhandlung uber den Atbarwaveda, Tii.bi.ngon, 1856. 
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language of the A.V. shows itself to be the same which is peculiar to 
the other Vedas, and thus as very notably distinguished from the 
Btihcnlled classical, or more properly, common, Sanskrit, The A.V. 
also has very many peculiar Vedic forms, i.e. forms which belong to 
the old speech; and yet when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
parallel passages of the R.V., there may not seldom be observed {a) 
the exchange of the old form for one which prevailed at a later period, 
e.g. of the absolutive tvi or tvdya for tv a, which alone was in common 
use at a later period: similarly, (A) a treatment of the hiatus in verse 
which shows how gradually the ancient usage ceases (see the Sanskrit 
Lexicon, s.v. iva). But the tendency towards the later linguistic usage 
is most of all visible from a lexical point of view” {i.e. that which 
regards not tlio forms of words, but the words themselves). “ This is 
shown most strikingly in the use of many particles: just as Homer, 
who is so rich in these small words, is in this respect distinguished 
from later authors, so is the R.V. distinguished from later books, and 
already from the A.V. Thus, in those pieces which are peculiar to it, 
the latter has the particle ittkd but once, whilst it occurs more than 
sixty times in the 11.V So, too, it employs the particle it much more 
rarely, whilst im, which is found about two hundred times in the R.V., 
is not used in it at all. On the other hand, the R.V. does not at all 
know the later form evani, but makes use of the older eva, whilst the 
A.V. has evam more than forty times, but (and here there may be a 
trace of a revision of the text) only from the eighth book onward. 

<£ In the same way, certain main conceptions of the older language 
appear but seldom in the A.V. This case, it is true, is different from 
that of those particles. These small words may occur anywhere in a 
book, whatever, its contents may be, provided only that it agrees in 
point of form with another book which is compared with it, which is 
the case here. Nouns and verbs, on the contrary* cannot occur with 
equal frequency in books of which the contents are different. Yet 
even hero a comparison between the R.V. and A.V. may be instituted 
j with an approach to coiTectness. “Rita,” the fundamental conception 
in the religions system of the Vedas, could not certainly he so 
prominent in the A.V. as in the R.V.; yet it must surprise us that 
this word, with its compounds, is found so very seldom in the former, 
whilst it is met with more than three bundled times in the latter. So 
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too rikvan, which the R.Y. has twenty times, is wanting in the A.Y.; 
nti, which is found in above a hundred places in the former, occurs 
in only six or seven texts of the latter. Kilru , which the R.Y. has 
forty-five times, is met with only once in the A.Y. So, too, the latter 
has ulcthya only once, the former about forty times. 

“ The old much-employed word uh is met with very rarely in 
the A.Y., and nearly always only in connexion with Urj; udm 
but once; the adjective fnhva is used forty-eight times in the R.Y. 
and only once in the A.Y.; tho old adverbial form uruyd is unknown 
to the A.Y, whilst in the B.V. we find it perhaps twenty times. The 
denominative verb urushyati , which would have suited perfectly the 
class of conceptions prevalent in tho A.V., is met with there only twice, 
whilst the R.Y. has it thirty-four times. The ancient verb ban, 
which was afterwards entirely lost, is wanting also in the A.Y., while 
we encounter it nearly forty times in the R.Y. On the other hand, the 
A.Y. is very liberal in its nse of the verb kalp, which was so much 
applied in later times, whilst the R.V. has it only once in the first 
nine, i.e., the ancient, books ; although in the tenth book it certainly 
uses it fourteen times. The word indrtya , which occurs indeed very 
often in the R.Y., but never in its later ordinary signification, of 
“ sense/’ has the latter meaning in the A.V.: in the nineteenth book 
it is used for the five senses. 

“ These examples might be increased at pleasure. I have chosen 
them from the letters already worked out in the Lexicon, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded of examining the proofs of them; and 
they will abundantly suffice for our purpose. It will be observed how 
the vocabulary of the A.V. approaches to that of the later period of 
language, of which, so far as we yet know, the Brahmanas, the second 
class of Yedic books, are the earliest productions. But from this fact 
it must not be immediately concluded that the hymns preserved in 
the A.Y. are all of them later than those of the R.Y., but we must, at 
the same time, keep in view that in tho case of those among them 
which perhaps date from as early a linguistic period, either revision, 
or daily usage, may have stripped off the antiquated words. For, 

■ cording to my view , it is not to ho denied that the A.Y. contains 
many pieces which, both by their style of expression, and by tht ir 
ideas, are shown to be contemporary with the older hymns of the R.Y 
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I am indebted to Professor Aufrccht for the following further detailed 
proofs of the same point. In the parts of the A.V., which consist 
of entire hymns common to it and the B.Y., there a.re found not only 
whole verses, but portions of verses and phrases, which have been 
borrowed from the .R.Y., and adapted to certain purposes different 
from those which they served in tho original. That these verses, 
portions of verses, and phrases, have been taken from the R.V. by 
the A.V., and not vice vend, from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is further to be remarked, that several 
verses which occur not in the text of the R.V., but only in the Khilas 
or supplementary hymns of an evidently late character interpolated 
in it, are found in the A.V. Compare Prof. Muller’s Preface to his 
Eigveda, vol. ii., p. xxxiv., and vol. iv., preface, pp. 13 and 19, lines 
12, ft, from the bottom. The Katrisukta, one of these Khilas, [printed 
in the 4th volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.Y. 
This does not preclude the possibility that a few hymns, especially the 
magical ones in books i.~ix. of the A.Y., but no others, may be as 
old as certain hymns of the tenth mandnla and others of the R.V,, 
which have been attached to the end of other mandat as, such as i. 191, 
and the last two hymns of the second maud ala j or that some ideas 
of the A.Y. may he as ancient as any in those parts of the R.Y. 

The Rigveda, though the oldest collection, does not necessarily 
contain everything that is of the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition. We know, for example, that certain legends bearing the 
impress of the highest antiquity, such as that of the Deluge, appear 
first in the Bralimanas. 

Descending to particulars, we find a great difference between the 
two SanhiUiB. 


i. Religion. 

Do tho religions ideas in the A.Y. stand at the same point as in the 
R.Y. ? or is there a progress towards a systematization of religion; 
Do we find traces of a development of polytheism, or of an advance 
\ tow arils monotheism ? Surely’the latter. 

1. Vishnu. The A.V. contains no hymn addressed to this god. 
He is mentioned merely as one of the oi n toWol, or as a lohojgdU . 
(guardian of one of' the regions of the world), iii. 27, 5; xii. 3, 59. 
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2. Va/urxn. The A.V. has a hymn to this god, iv. 16, remarkable 
in some respects (which was employed as an oath to be taken by a 
witness), 2 but every line of it affords evidence of being copied from 
the R.V. There is also another hymn, no doubt based upon som * 
old tradition, in which Varuna is represented as giving a cow to 
Atharvan, but apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithful that the magician (Atharva-priest) should be rewarded, by a 
donation of cows. For the rest, Varuna is treated very much as 
Vishnu. 

3. Indra. No particular hymn is addressed to him; no feats, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned beyond such as are found in the Bigveda. 

4. The same is the case in regard to Agni. And, further, he no 
longer appears as the ever youthful mediator between gods and men, 
but his fire haOflbome formally divided into the Bakshinagni, the 
Purvfigni, the Garhapatya, etc. 

From all this it is clear that the A.Y. has no fresh hymns contem¬ 
porary with older ones of the R.V. or exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so far as they are concerned, 
builds upon the materials supplied by the R.V., while it introduces 
new and more modem characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In fact, the principal 
gods of the R.V. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in the later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-8'arva^ has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.Y. has, however, besides the last-named Bhava and Shiva 
(xi. 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occup nowhere in the R.Y., its peculiar 
gods, not such as the bright elementary powers of the R. V., but ser¬ 
pents,* sprung from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
( tebhyah sarpebhyO namam vidhema | “ Let us with reverence worship 
these serpents n ) t x. 4, 23; viii. 8, 16; viii. 10, 29 (where Takshaka 
is mentioned), etc.; and it has hymns to Night, xix. 47-50 ; 4 and 

2 In the actual application, in particular cases, of the formula in verse 9, tab trn 
sarvair abhi shyami pas air asav amushyayana amushya h putra , “ with all these 
bonds I bind theo, so and so, son of such and such a man, and# of such and such a 
woman, M the real name of the person was substituted for the words aniunhyayana^ 
and a definite pur} -se in the verso is thus evident. Comp. A.V. x. 6 , 36, 44 ; xvi, 7, 
8 ; xvi. 8, 1. 

3 The R.V. has sarpa, u serpent,’* only once, x. 16, 6. 

1 It is true that we have the same in R.V. x. 127; hut in the A.V. the adoration 
is more decided. 
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pays worship to cows, xii. 4 ami 5. On the other hand, the A.Y. 
shows a progress towards monotheism in its celebration of Brahman, 
Brahma jycsbthnm, Skumbba (see the 5th volume of this work, pp. 378, 
if.); and has hymns to Kala and Kama, divinities unknown to the RY. 
(See voL v., pp. 402, if.) 

ii. Poetry , Imagination . 

Of poetical sentiment, or imagination (such, for example, as breathes 
in tlio beautiful hymns to Ushas in the R.Y .), the A. \ . has next to 
nothing. The reader feels him,.* If in a dark suffocating atmosphere, 
surrounded by domineering priests, who would sternly repress any 
flights of levity. 

iii. Ritual. 

The development in this department becomes clearer and clearer. 
Compare terms such as agnishfoma^ amwaka, praydja, mitgaja } ° (i. oO, 
4), mahanamnl , maMvrata , rujaswjti, vajapeya, agnihotra, eltardira, 
dmrdtra^ chatfirdlra ) panchar dtr a ^ etc. (x. 7, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11)* see 
also xix. 22 and 23. In xiii. 3, 6, the three words of the sacrifice 
(yamaeya trayo ’faharap), meaning, it is to he supposed, such directions 
us yahhat , vashat, walul, are mentioned. The whole 20th hook is com- 
piled for certain definite sacrificial purposes, which are very minutely 
stated in the A.Y. Sutras. 

iv. Speculation. 

In the A.Y. we encounter the terms (a) nama and rup<* } “name,” 
and “form/ 7 which occur so constantly in theBrahinanas and Vedantic 
literature; ( b ) pllumatl dyauh , “ a heaven formed of atoms,” (xviii. 2, 
48); (c) kshiti and akshiti, “taransitoriness,” and “eternity” (xi. 7, 
25); ( d ) the three gundt } x. 8, 43 (corap. viii. 2, 1, and the filth 
volume of this work, pp» 309, note 40$, and 3/7, note 561); (e) the 
conception of sleep as being neither life nor death, vi. 46, 1, which is 
of a modem character. 

v. Language. 

A few points of difference in this respect between the R.V. and the 
A.V. may he mentioned, to which a multitude of others could easily be 
added. The root kri has in the R.Y. only the form krinoti , and Jcuru 
occurs only in x, 145, 2. The A.Y. has krinoti, but karoti quite as 

6 These two terms occur also in R.Y. x. 61, 8, f. 
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often. The R.V. uses the root sas, and not go commonly wap, for “ to 
sleep.” Tho A.V. has sas only once, iv. 1, 6, and in verses that are 
borrowed from tho R.V. it substitutes svap f e.g. iv. 5, 5, 6. The 
R.V. bus only the form dyut, “to shine;” the A.V. has this, but 
also ji/ut, “to shine,” vii. 16, 1; iv. 37, 10. The B..Y, has never 
tadci for “then,” and taddnim only in x. 129, 1 (this being ono of 
the points insisted upon for proving the comparatively modem origin 
of the hymn), while the A.Y. has both forms. The use of tva . . . 
tea, “the one . . . the other,” is common in R.V., whilst the A.Y. 
has the phrase only once, riii. 9, 9 ; and there only in what appears 
to he an imitation of R.V. x. 71, 7, 8. Divtihira, “the sun,” in 
A.Y. iv. 10, 5; xiii. 2, 84, is a word which has quito a modern sound. 
Na, in the sense of “like,” “as,” disappears in the A.Y. gradually, as 
also the particle it, both so very common in the It.V. DriS, “ to see,” 
of which in the R.V. wo have the forms driseyam, dirmm, dr it an, 
adrisran , driidna, never appears in the A.V , except, as in later 
Sanskrit, in the perf., etc. ; for jyoy eva drmmu stir yam, in i. 31, 4, 
is an imitation of R.V. i. 24, 1, 2, etc., etc. 


vi. Miscellaneous terms indicating a more modern stage. 

Ikipin , “a leopard,” occurs in iv. 8, 7; vi. 38, 2; xix. 49, 4. (The 
animal comes from the dvlpa, “ island,” perhaps Ceylon). S'yamam ; 

lohitam ay as, “real (black) iron and brass,” xi. 3, 7. Imuni paneiien- 
driydni cimahshashthani, “these live senses and the mind, manas , a 
sixth.” Haines of seasons: grlshma (R.V. only in the Purusha-siikta). 
Kali , one of the dice, vii. 109, 1 . Acharya, brahmachdrin, 6 xi. 5, 1 . 

A S'rotriya (a priest who has studied the Veda) can alone be a guest, ix. 

6, 37. Dktma, which in the R.Y., especially in old hymns, has the sense 
of “prize,” appears in the A.Y. chiefly (only rarely meaning “a stake,”) 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. The form dharma occurs 
in the A.Y. xi. 7, 17 ; xii. 5, 7; xviii. 3, 1. In R.V. tho word appears 
only in the form dharman. Naga, “ mountain,” is found in xix. 8, 1; it 
signifies “ not going,” and is a perfectly modern word, as modem as na- 
mura, xiii. 4, 46, “immortality,” for the older amrita . Pundarikam 
navadvaram , i.e. the body “ with the nine openings,” x. 8, 43. Ntira- 
ham lokam, “hell,” occurs, xii. 4, 36, whilst there is nothing of the 
® Brahraacharin occurs also in R.V. x. 109, 5. 
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kind in the R.Y. Panchdnguri .(the five-fingered) “jnan,” is modem, 
Parameshthin, of a supreme deity (often with Prqjtipati , iv. 11, 7; 
viii. 5, 10; ix. 3,11; or different from him, viii. 7, I), very frequently 
occurring, is not found a single time in the R.Y. Pa&, “to see,” has, 
in the R.V., often its oldest form spas, but never in A.Y. except in 
three passages that are taken from the R.Y. Paiupaii, applied to 
Bhava, e.g. xi. 2, 28; xi. 6 , 9 ; xv. 5, 3, never occurs in the R.V. 
Mayadka , “a bard,” xv. 2, 1-4, as in later times. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the very fact that the A.V. 
mentions countries like Mtigadha, Anga, Balhika, v. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
Hindus had become enlarged. Strabo knew more of the world than 
Herodotus; therefore he was later. 

On this subject, a learned correspondent writes: “No one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.Y. is more recent than every 
part of the R.Y. But every one must see that the great bulk of the 
B Y. is of a much older character than the bulk of the A.Y,; and 
that the collection of the pieces making up the latter is later than 
in the case of the R.Y It follows from this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.Y. as older than any part of the E.Y., 
must prove this as the exception, and cannot be allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden o.t‘ establishing the contrary. For the rest, 
it will not aid us much to propound such general rules. In every 
individual given case, a sufficient number of material proofs will bo 
found to relieve us from such general discussions.” 

Remarks on Professor Kerri* conclusion regarding the antiquity of castes . 

The present volume does not treat of caste; hut as that is the sub¬ 
ject of my first volume, it appears necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adverting to Professor Kern’s opinions on the antiquity 
of that institution, as set forth in the dissertation above quoted, 
which was read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
on the 13th of Mai eh, 1871. First of all I must briefly state the 
author’s positions, and the grounds on which he bases them. Ho 
refers, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Standen) 
are mentioned in the Purusha-sukta, which, however, some scholars 
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ard as one of the most recent in the collection of the Itigveda, 
whilst others maintain the exact contrary. Neither party, he con¬ 
siders, have proved their assertions. He himself regards the an¬ 
tiquity of the hymn as a matter of indifference, aot in itself, but 
in its bearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, fie proceeds (p. 8) : “ Wo may 
confidently ask whether the expressions it contains either in them¬ 
selves, or in connexion with the whole, furnish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution ? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the division into chases 
was as old as the sun and moon, as Indra and Agni, as the horse and 
the cow, in short, as old as tho creation. Before such a symbolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Purusha-sukta is the latest, or the earliest, hymn in the Kigvcda?” 

He adds (p. 8); ** We are ignorant how long a period intervened 
between the institution of classes and the composition of the hymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether all the legal prescrip¬ 
tions regarding the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti¬ 
cally ; and we arc also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, the intermediate classes also were recognized. But 
we must of necessity conclude that classes were hereditary, because 
the once effected division of Purusha is represented as something per¬ 
manent.’' Dr. Hern goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 
to derive from tho hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
Indian institutions ; or persuade ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data possess the certainty of established facts. He 
had previously said in p. 3, that the argumentum a silcntio has been 
sometimes abused iu treating of geographical questions affecting the 
Vedic Indians. 

Secondly, Professor Hern inquires (pp. 9, ff.) whether we find in 
the Zend A vesta any reference to the existence of the same classes as 
we meet with in India, as he considers that such reference would 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into classes 
before the separation of the Perso-Arums and the Indo-Arums. This 
question he answers in the affirmative. He finds that in Ya4na xix. 
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46, four classes are mentioned : Athrava, Iiathaeshtao, Y Astriya-fshu- 
yaiit, and Haiti [words winch, are rendered in Keriosengh’s Sanskrit 
translation by fieharya, kshatriya, lai\,umbin, and prakritikaman, i.e. 
“ religious teacher, kshatriya, householder (or peasant), and work¬ 
man.”] On this ho remarks, p. 11, “It is thus established that ac¬ 
cording to the Zend Avesta the first class (pishtra) consists of teachers 
or priests, of Brahmans, the second of Knights, Kshatriyas, exactly as 
in India. Consequently a division of the nobility into Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, and the precedence of the former over all the classes, is 
not the work of the Indian Brahmans” In like manner, Professor 
Kern considers (p. 11) that the third class, Yastriya Mmyant, cor¬ 
responds to the Indian Yaigya, being composed of the same elements; 
and that both designations are very ancient; and further (p. 12) that 
the fourth class, Huiti, is that of workmen, servants, and petty traders, 
and answers to that of the Siidras. The word pishtra (which Protessor 
Spiegel renders by “trade”) Professor Kern regards (p. 13) as pro¬ 
bably synonymous with varna, the Sanskrit word for caste ; and adds: 
,£ If we observe that a tew lines above the passage which has'been 
cited, it is said, Ya^na xix. 44 ; ‘ This word [command] which Ahura 
Mazda [the creator] has spoken embraces four classes [pishtra],’ I 
think we may assert that there is an unmistakable correspondence in 
the manner in which the sacred books of the Iranians and of the Indians 
speak of the institution of classes, although here, as in every other 
case, the Hindu expresses himself in much more metaphorical language 
than his kinsman in Iran.” 

Prof. Kern then proceeds (p. 13) to combat the opinion expressed 
in a note on the passage by Prof. Spiegel, which I quote at length : 


u Four trades are known only to the later Iranian State. Older pieces 
of the Ya^na (comp. xiv. 5, tf.), as of the Yendidad, unequivocally 
recognize only three. The word by which the fourth class is here 
designated (Haiti) is an entirely peculiar one, and does not occur else¬ 
where. There is no ground for assuming that the remark respecting 
the fourth class is here interpolated; and consequently the piece before 
us is shown to be a tolerably late one.” Professor Kern demurs to this 
assertion without proof. He adds that nothing is proved by the cir¬ 
cumstance that in some places four, in others only three classes are 
mentioned; as (p. 14} t/hc three classes referred to in Yasna xiv. 9, 
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teachers, knights, and peasants, are spoken of as “the greatest powers 
of the Mazdiiyasnian faith and that even in India, when reference is 
made to fellowship in religious worship, the three superior classes alone 
are mentioned. The same may have been the case in Bactria* Prof. 
Kern also remarks that four classes are referred to in Yendidad xiii. 
125, the fourth being denoted by the word “ vae^u,” rendered by 
Professor Spiegel, “villuger. ,, On the preceding grounds Professor 
Kern maintains that the fourfold division of classes is older than the 
most ancient Indian documents. 

In a communication with which he has favoured me, Prof. Kern 
maintains that among all Indo-Germanic nations, classes were here¬ 
ditary at the time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, ho says, a novelty to him to learn that anywhere amongst the 
IndoGermans of yore, the classes could intermarry without any limit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of ail the 
Ind Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Magi of 
old, and the Parsis of modern times, proceed to such lengths in their 
1 apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages between the nearest relatives to be meritorious. However 
that may he, he asks (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
as above specified), whether the bare facts of the case such as we know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brahmans acquired, or usurped a supremacy which did not belong 
to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer in the negative. The further question, how far the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the Avian nations? 
Professor Kern leaves undecided, only drawing attention to the fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, etc., 
among ail the Indo-Gormans, deviate less from the character of the 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as we extend our view further 
back into the history of the past. 

A learned friend has favoured me with some remarks on Dr. Kern’s 
dissertation, of which I will give the substance, with some additions of 
my own. 

The decisive objection against these assertions is, that if castes had 
existed from the earliest times, they must have been everywhere men¬ 
tioned in the oldest Indian records. Just as the later books are full of 
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allusions to them usque ad nausenm, so must in that case, tlxe ancient 
texts also have constantly referred to them. But now the Furusha- 
silkta alone takes notice of them. This is strange. Professor Kern 
considers that the argumcntuni a silentio may he abused, but in this 
case its application seems to be perfectly legitimate. For the rest, it 
should not be necessary to prove to a Sanskrit scholar that this hymn 
is not old. Does it not read as much like a set of verses from the 
Mah&bharata as like ono of the older hymns V If that be not admitted, 
and special proofs be required, it is sufficient to draw attention to the 
fact that the words “ va^ya,” “3udra,” a pyiBhad&jya,” “ sadhya ” 
(v. 7), occur only in this hymn (verse 16 is here, as also in R.Y. i. 
164, 50, evidently a subsequent addition); and that in v. 14, we have 
“ loka” not u u loka v (see the Bt. Petersburg Lexicon, s.v.) 

Professor Kern urges that in the estimation of the author of the 
Purusha-sukta castes are as old as the sun and moon. True; but 
what does that prove ? Is not in India everything as old ? Did not 
the first man compose the well-known institutes of law ? 

Professor Kern says (p. 10) that the same classes are found 
among all kinds of nations. This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these cases it is natural classes, and not unnatural castes, that we 
Rnd. And if the writer had made this distinction clear to himself, and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, he would have 
seen that there were no grounds for the assertion he has made. For 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to a settled 
order, it has become divided into classes; and that privileged orders 
have everywhere existed. But the transformation of classes into castes 
is peculiar to India (even in Egypt there were no castes in a strict 
sense). But this transformation did not cause itself. Did, for instance, 
the Taisya impose on himself the restriction that he was not to 


7 This does not of course mean that the Purusha-sukta is contemporaneous with 
the MahabhStrata; and is not in some respects of a more archaic character than 
even the oldest parts of the latter. The rules of Sandhi, which were in force at 
the time when the MahSbharata was composed, are not observed in the Punish a- 
silkta (see above p. 161, end of note 181); and neuter plural forms like vista in 
verse 3 of the latter are no longer used in the former. In the opinion of my 
correspondent, the tenth mandala of the R.Y. is properly a gleaning of hymns 
supplementary to the preceding books, and contains compositions in regard to the 
authorship of which no tradition had been preserved. That such a “ gleaning ” 
should contain comparatively recent poems need occasion no surprise. 
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learn, and to practise, the functions of a priest, not to marry the 
daughter of a Brahman, etc. ? All this necessarily arose from a legis¬ 
lation which, from small beginnings was continually pushing its inroads 
further and further; that is, it took place artificially. With this 
process should be compared the privileges which the Romish Church 
has partly striven after, and partly attained, for its Brahmans. And 
who but the Brahmans themselves were the authors of this legislation? 

u The great point, I repeat, is to distinguish between the natural 
classes or orders, and castes, which nan not have arisen naturally, but 
are artificial. 

“ The solution of the question at issue cannot turn on the degree of 
strictness with which the classes were separated from each other. We 
have long been acquainted with the fact that classes and races— like 
nations—were everywhere far more rudely held asunder in ancient 
than in modem times. It if* thus perfectly natural that marriages 
between persons of different classes were also rare. Lot it be recol¬ 
lected what a gulf divided the patricians and plebeians in Borne. 
Hence the greatest weight is to be attached to an exact definition of 
the conception of caBte. I believe it may be asserted that it is only 
in India that the conclusions resulting from this conception bare been 
completely drawn, by regarding each caste as a description of men sui 
generis, as a separate divine creation. 

“ I am not aware on what evidence Professor Kern founds his 
opinion that the Baetrians were the most exclusive of all the Indo- 
Germans in regard to intermarriage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the passage of Herodotus iii. 31, where the marriage of 
Cambyses with his sister is spoken of at length. What the later 
Iranian books say of the so-called Khetudas can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times. The Avesta gives, so far as I understand of 
it, no sort of prescription about the marriage of relatives; and the 
counsellors of Cambyses said to him quite correctly vdfiov ovSeva 
€%€upi<TK€iv, o? fceXevec aBeXcftef} crvvouceew aBeXfaov. We must first 
be told what the word qaetvadatha (see Justi’s Lexicon, p. 86), in the 
few passages of the Avesta where it occurs, actually signifies. Justi 
himself understands it as meaning marriage between relatives only in 
one place. And even that has yet to be proved. The word qadtu 
(hvaetii),—or as it would be more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, which everywhere reckons hv [=*q] as a syllable; e.g 
q&thra [hvathral as trisyllabic » hu&thra) to write it,—haetu, meari3 
only relationship (and is in the Gathas always trisyllabic). Any one 
who wishes to combine with that the idea of marriage, must prove his 
point. In Spiegel too, I find no example from the old books. In fact, 
he says in his Introduction to vol. ii. of his translation, p. xxvi., that 
* everything relating to marriage appears to date from a very' recent 
period.* 

The explanations of the few Avest-a passages which Professor Kern 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the throe natural classes, Athravu, 
Itathesta, and Vaitrya (cattle-farmer), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a “huiti v or u vaeia ,> is added to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Kern explains a vae6a” rightly. In the Yeda 
also “ve$ai” denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of huiti 
as a u proletary n does not appear to be in conformity with the con¬ 
ceptions of that period. If it is I o have such a signification, why does 
he not rather derive it from “hu” « U su n (compare “prasuta,” and 
other forms which frequently occur in the ancient languago), which 
means to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attention to the fact, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should be no trace of any similarity in 
the names by which these classes were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit so close an affinity in so large a 
portion of their vocabulary. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
“ athrava ” (crude form “ atharvan”) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
11 atharvau”; while the Zend “ rathae&tao ” answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit “rntheshtha ” The former word, “atharvan,” is thus explained 
in Bohtlingk and Koth’s Lexicon: u {a) The fire and soma priest, II.Y. 
ix. 11, 2; viii. 9, 7 (here Agni is the priest); Y.S. viii. 56 (Soma is 
his own priest); It,Y. vi. 47, 24; x. 48, 2 ; a brahman, Medinikosha, 
n. 164; (6) Atharvan personified is the first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who calls down fire from heaven, offers soma, and presents 
prayers, R.V. vi. 16, 13 ; vi. 15, 17; x. 21, 5; i. 80, 16; x. 92, 10 ; 
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i. S3, 5; A.'V. xviii. 3, 54. With miraculous powers ho overcomes 
the demons, and receives from the gods celestial gifts, R.V. x. 87, 12, 
etc.” In Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary the word is explained as signifying 
a brahman. Prof. Goldstucker, s.v. interprets it as “ (1) A brahman a, 
a priest, probably om connected with offerings to fire, or the attend¬ 
ance on the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con¬ 
sidered to have obtained fire from heaven,” etc., etc. The word .is 
perpetuated in the name of the Atharvaveda (which also bears the name 
of the u Atharvangirasas,” the hymns or incantations of the Atharvans 
and of the? Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Medimkoshn, that u atharvan” is a synonym of br&hrnann, it cannot bo 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot even be regarded as a generic name for priest. The passages of 
the R.V. given by Roth (see above), in which it is not employed as u 
proper name, are the following: is. 11.2 («8, V. ii. 2): AIM U mrdhmti 
pay a atharvdno aktirayuty | detain devuya devayu | “ The atharvans have 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk which is] divine, and 4 
devoted to [thee, soma], who art divine.” viii. 9, 7 : A somam madlu- 
wMamam gharmaih sinohad atharvam | “ Let him (the rishi) pour the 
sweet soma, the heated potion, into the priest.” By the priest is 
meant Agni, according to Professor Roth. Sdyana explains the word 
uthanani as « ahimake ’gnau | yadvti Hihand rukih | tena Mr matin to 
’gnir upachtirad (i atharva ” ity why ate | “ Into the innoxious fire ; or, 
Atharvan was a rishi: the fire.rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
♦atharvan/” Vaj. S. viii. 56 : Atharva npamkriyamunah | u It (soma) 
becomes * atharvan 9 when being brought.” Here, Professor Roth says 
8oma is his own priest. (The commentator’s note is as follows: 
Kandanartham updvahriyamana h dnlyamdnah somo 9 tharva-ntimako bha - 
vati.} R.V. vi. 47, 24: Daka rathdn prmh\imaiah satafn gdh atharva- 
bhyah f A&vathah Pay ewe addt | * A6vatha has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to Payu.” Havana 
explains atJbarvdbhyah as =* atkarr a- gotrebhya h rishibhyah ) * ( Rishis of 
the family of Atharvan.” R.V. x. 48, 2 : Aharn Indro rodho vahho 
Atharvanah\ “I, Indra, am the protecting amour, and strength, of 
Atharvan [or, of the priest].” Roth, s.v, vahhah , seems to take 
Atharvan in this text for a proper name. The word employed in th< 
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Veda for priest was at first“ brahman/* and subsequently “ brahmana,” 
the son of a “ brahman.” See the first vol. of this work, pp. 242, ff. 
If “atharvan” had been the name of a caste in the Indian sense from, 
a period preceding the separation of the Indo» arid Perso-Ariana, it 
could scarcely have been dropped by the former, or made way for 
u brahman’ 7 and “ brahman a.” 

The crude form of “ rathaSstao,” as given in JustPs Dictionary, is 
“ rathaestar,” w hilst the Sanskrit form is “ratheshtha ” The words 
thus differ somewhat in form. In all the passages of the Big- 
veda, cited in Bohtlingk and Bo til’s Lexicon, “ratheshtha” appears 
to bo an epithet of Jndra, “riding in a chariot.” The only other 
text cited in the Lexicon, viz. Taj, S. 22, 22, is as follows: A 
brahman bralmmo brahmavarclmi jdyattim | d rdehfre raj any o 
liirah mhavyo Hivyadhl mahdratho jay atom | dogdhrl dhenuh I vodka 
nadvtin ) diuh mpf/ih | purandhir yoshd | jnhmh ratheshtha h sabhe-yo 
yiivCi a'sya yajam&tmya jdyaidm | “ 0 priest, may a brahman be bom 
possessed of the lustre of sacred learning. May a raj any a be bom in 
the kingdom, heroic, a piercing archer, riding on a great chariot 
^ a> )* Ma I a cow yielding milk, an ox fit to carry a load, 
a swift horse, a wise woman, a victorious ridor in a chariot (‘ rathe- 
sh^ha,’ a. polite youth, be born to this sacrifices ” Here it will be 
observed that the word “ratheshtha” is not one of the epithets applied 
to the Kajanya in the early part of the sentence; and although where 
it is separately introduced afterwards, it probably denotes a person 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a caste, 
but a synonym for a fighting man. Tho word does not seem to be 
known to later Sanskrit ,* at leafct, no instance of its occurrence there 
is adduced by Bohtlingk and Both, and it does not appear at all in 
Wilson’s .Dictionary, 

In the first volume of this work, pp. 11, 14, f., 292, ff., the views 
of Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of caste, as explained in his tract on 
the “Origin of Brahmanism” (published at Poona, in 1863), have been 
stated. Dr. Haug returns to the subject in a dissertation (“Brahma 
utid die Brahmanen ”) read before the Boyal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, on the 28th March, 1871, in which he maintains, with some 
modifications, tho conclusions at which he had before arrived. Thus, 
in p. 13, he states— 

M regarding the Purusha-sukta: “In any case it proves that the 
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ca?>te-system in India vs very* ancient, and existed already in the Yedic 
age. Some have sought to disprove its existence at that period, on the 
ground that, excepting this one, the old hymns contain no distinct 
reference to it. The hymn, itself they assign to the very end of the 
Vedio era. In its present, form, it is true, it is not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth book, and than those of the 
Atharvaveda. But the ideas which it contains are certainly of a 
primeval antiquity: in particular, the descriptive portion of it looks 
like a versified sacrificial formula. And in fact the hymn is found in 
the Yajurveda among the formulas connected with human sacrifices, 
which were formerly practised in India. 

(i) 11 But even if it were to he admitted that this hymn, with it 
ideas, is but a very recent product of' the Vedic age, that would a fiord 
no sufficient proof that castes did not exist at all in the earliest period 
of the Arian immigration into India. As we have seen above, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7] in 
contrast to the Raj an, i.e. a member of the warrior caste (they are fre¬ 
quently called Itajanyas instead of Kykatriyas),—a circumstance which 
plainly points to a distinction of castes. 

(<j) u Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the castc-system, to 
which reference is made in all the four Vedas, sometimes more fre¬ 
quently, sometimes more rarely, should have been suddenly formed in 
the later Yedic period. 

(d) u The reason why the names of the castes are not mentioned in 
those hymns of the Rigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough 
investigation of this point with certain results is as yet wanting), are 
regarded as the oldest, may bo a different one/’ [i.e. the reason why 
the castes are not there mentioned need not be that these castes did not 
then exist]. “ The fact, namely, must not be overlooked, that by far 
the greater part of the Yedic hymns were composed for sacrificial 
purposes, and partly for quite definite ceremonies, are often merely the 
poetical variations of primeval sacrificial formulas, and further that the 
most of them are the compositions of Brahmans. As the ceremonial is 
not prescribed in the hymns, wheTe almost everything turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes. The sacrificers, i.e. those who 
caused the sacrifice to be offered (yajamanas), are called c givers 7 in 
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general, also * the rich/ (maghavan) 'without any mention of their 

caste.Now as there were no hymns or sacrificial formulas 

composed specially for Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Vaiiyas,—as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of the Sudras, who are not 
allowed to hear verses of the Veda,—the Vedic poets had no oppor¬ 
tunity to mention the castes in their hymns. Consequently the fact 
that the names of the individual castes do not appear there does not 
by any means prove their non-existence. This conclusion was in any 
case premature/’ 

(e) u Besides the grounds already assigned, a further positive proof 
can be adduced that castes actually existed already in the most ancient 
period. In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
allied [to the Indians], in the Zendavesta, the four castes are quite 
plainly to be found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ‘ priest/ 
r (Skr. Atharvan), (2) Rathaestiio, * warrior/ (3) Vastriyo fshuyas, 
‘cultivator/ (4) Huitis (Pehl. hutokhsh), ‘workman’ (Yasna 19, 17, 
Westerg.) No further data regarding the mutual relations of these 
castes are contained in the Zend writings; but we can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravas, already formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zarspthustra is forbidden by Ahuramazda to 
communicate a sacred text to any one else but an Athrava, i.e. priest 
(Yasht 14, 4G, West.).” [See Spiegel’s Avesta, iii. 148.] “No one but 
the son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priestly caste may only be given in marriage within the caste,— 
a custom which continues to this day. The distinction of the other 
castes has, however, become obliterated among .the Zoroastrians, just 
in the same way as, among the Hindus, the .Brahman caste alone has 
on the w'bole been maintained pure, though split up into innumerable 
subdivisions, whilst the other three castes have become dissolved into 
a great number of mixed castes, so that at tho present day, properly 
speaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remuanfc of the caste-system has still been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, speaks strongly in favour of the 
assumption that that institution already existed among the Indians in 
the remotest times, in any rase ever since their immigration into India. 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and the Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Vedic period, is shown by a distinct 
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allusion which I have lately discovered in the Zendavesta to the initial 
versa of the Atliarvaveda.” 

If) In an earlier part of his Dissertation (p. 8, f.j, lrof. Haug, alter 
explaining that in the Vedic age Kshatriyas as well as Brahmans could 
take part in the performance of sacrifice, and were in some cases com¬ 
posers of Rik verses; and that evenEavasha Ailusha the son of a slave, 
was the author of a hymn (sec above, p. 397, f., note 85), adds. t- 
withstanding that the Brahmans in the Vedic age occasionally accorded 
to distinguished men of other classes a participate m the privileges 
they claimed, they nevertheless appear, even in the most remote period, 
to have formed a caste distinguished from the other classes, and already 
tolerably exclusive, into which no one who was not born in it could 
without great difficulty, obtain an entrance.’ He then quotes the 
text ft.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and refers to and compares 1. 108, <. 

I add a few remarks on some portions of Prof. Hang’s argument. 

U) In regard to tho Purusha-sukta, I refer to what has been sard 

above, in the first volume of this work, p. 11- 

states his opinion that the ideas of the hymn are very old, hut not it* 

diction. _ , , r • 

(b) See the first volume of this work, pp. 246, and 247, note lo m 

the latter page, and p. 263, f., also Bohtlingk end Roth’s Lexicon, s.a. 

« kshatra.” Does not Prof. Haug found too much on the passages 
to which he refers (U.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7) ? See however, 
the verse of Mann, hi. 13, quoted below, where the word rajan rs 
employed for Rajanya. In R.V. iv. 50, 8, f„ the word seems evidently 
to denote a “ king.” In R.V. i. 108, 7, however, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or class. Comp. Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 

(c) The Vedic period was of considerable duration. Irofessor Haug 
himself estimates the period during which “the bulk of the Sanhita 
was composed to have been from 1400-2000 before our era, and 
thinks “ the oldest hymns and sacrificial formulas may ho a tew 
hundred years more ancient still, so that wo would fix the very com¬ 
mencement of Vedic literature between 2400 and 2000.” Ait. Br. i. 
47, f. The entire Vedic period would thus be a thousand years, w uch 
however, is, perhaps, too large an estimate. 

(,{) The reasons hero assigned in explanation of the non-occurrence 
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in the hymns of other references to the castes, supposing them to have 
then existed, and to have borne the same names as afterwards, seem 
scarcely sufficient. The hymns do not appear to be so exclusively 
sacrificial in their character as is here assumed; and might in many 
passages have admitted of allusions to the existence of castes. 

{$) The observations already made upon Professor Kern’s Dissertation 
are applicable here. 

(/) In reference to these remarks, see the first volume of this work, 
p. 265, ff. Prof. Kern, in his Dissertation, p. 18, cites a passage from 
the Mahabharata, xiii. 2605, ff, in regard to the intermarriages of Brah¬ 
mans with the other two next classes, one verse of which (2515) is to the 
following effect ? Abrdhmnarh tu manyantc 8’udra-putram anaqninat | 
trishu varneshu juto hi brdhimnad brdhmano lhavet | u They regard 
from want of skill as not a Brahman the son of a STidra woman [by a 
Brahman father]. A son begotten by a Brahman in the three castes 
[i.o. on a woman of either of the upper three classes] will be a Brah¬ 
man.” And Manu says, iii. 13, S'udraiva bharyd S'udrasya sd cha 
svd cha vUak smrite ( te cha sva chaiva rdjnai cha tds cha svd ch y dgra- 
janmamh | “ A S'Qdra female only can be the wife of a S'udra. She 
aud a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a YU, i.e. Vaigya. 

These two and a woman of his own caste may bo the wives of a 
Bajan, he. Raj any a; these three and a woman of his own caste may 
be the wives of a Brahman.” From these texts it would appear 
that purity of caste blood was not much regarded among the Hindus 
in early ages. 


-NOTE C .—Page 258. 

44 The conformities [between the languages of the same family] are 
astonishing; and especially so, because they enter into the minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability: in 
the midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan¬ 
tity.” “On the other hand, the disparity is great: the distances which 
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tho languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense. After we have exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurableness, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion and in¬ 
vention. The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must , always follow a retrograde movement in civili¬ 
zation: in proportion as the . intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene¬ 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, I And no difficulty in that either, since m order to com¬ 
prehend the absolute origin of language, wo have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind au in¬ 
stinctive power of inventing language.”—A. W. von Schlegel, de 
Torigine des Hindous. Essais; and in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 433. 


WOTE D.—Page 277. 

Mr. G-eldnrt argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view. Under the first head, he remarks that language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to be of any practical value, and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between tho races and 
the languages of the British Isles. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disagree with TV ales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse. 5 * The same thing is shown, 
he observes, “ by many similar examples: the accumulative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in so many cases where the ethno¬ 
logical indications of language can be compared with the actual testi¬ 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts the former, 5 u 
common language is “ not even prima facie evidence in favour of a 
common lineage. 5 5 “ Secondly, in a positive point of view, it was 

shown that in all the instances above cited, there had taken place 
between the races a close assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intellectual, or (4) general social relations, or of any, or of all of these 
combined; and. it was suggested that it is such an assimilation, and 
not unity of race, that unity of language rightly typifies.” 

“ The sum of the whole was, that it is not side to infer from 
affinity between the language of two nations more than this, that there 
was a time when there existed between them civil, religious, or some 
sort of social relations. Language was the product and token of a 
nat&n’s political, moral, or intellectual, but not of its physical con¬ 
stitution. It would not reveal a people’s genealogy, hut its mental 
and social history. 

“ Should it ever be proved that all languages were derived from "one 
original, the solo valid inference would be, that at some time one 
sovereign race had imposed upon all the rest its own political or social 
institutions, while the great question of the number of races would 
remain just where it stood.” 


NOTE I )*,—Page 287. 

" Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Medes, Baotrians, 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in 
Strabo’s age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1) th^ speech of .he earlier 
Aclnemenidse, (2) that of the later Achiememdae, (3) the dialect of 
the Gathas, 8 (4) the old Bactrian, the* ordinary language of the 
Avesta. The last two dialects might perhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestie. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, the last two to eastern, Iran.”—Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitrk.ge zur Yergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper for further details regarding these dialects. I will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier Achsemenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, “we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin.” (Sec above, p. 440, 

8 [It is scarcely necessary to say that this has no connexion with the Indian 
Gatha dialect, described ubovc, pp. 11£>, ff„— J.M.] 
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note.) At p. 1.3, he remarks: “We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now be time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language from the old Indian. Sot a few such 
peculiarities are to be found in all the departments of grammar. 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter z, which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian a into hi’ —(See above, 
pp. 813, and 315). 

NOTE E. — Page 296. 

Eigveda ix. 113, 7-11. Yatra jyotir ajasram yamin lake war 
hitam | Tam in. mam dhehi pavamana amriU lake aksHte | Yatra 
raja Vaivmato yat-ravarodhanam divah | Yatrdnmr yahvatir apas tatra 
mamamritam kfidhi | YatrumUmarh charanrm trindke tridive divah \ 
Lokah yatra jyotishmantas tatra mam, etc. | Yatra kdmah mkamaseha 
yatra Iraibmya vMfapam | Svadha cha yatra triptischa tatra mam, 
etc. | Yatrdnandakha modakha mudah pramuda Osate | K&masya 
yatrdptuh kam&B tatra mdm, etc. | “Place me, 0 purified (Soma), in 
that undecaying unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make me immortal in the world whore king A aivasvata 
(Tama) reigns, where the sanctuary of the sky is, and thoso great 
waters are.- Make me immortal in the third heaven, where action is 
at pleasure, where the shining regions exist. Make me iinmorta. in 
the world where all enjoyments abide, in tho realm of the sun, where 
celestial food and satisfaction are found. Make me immortal in the 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where tho 
objects of desire are attained.” Benfey, Gloss, to Samaveda, under 
the word nikdma. , renders svadha and triptih l>y “nectar and ambrosia.” 
See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 284, ,ff. 


t/NOTE Y.—Tage 297. 

I shall here translate or abstract the most important parts of Dr. 
Windischmann’s Dissertation, “ On the Soma-worship of the Arlans.” 
Dr. Windischmann begins with the following remarks : “ If we advert 
to tho striking contrast which exists between the doctriue of Zara- 
thustra and the Brakmanical system, and to the fact that the former 
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old Tiaturo-worship from the mythological, transformations with which 
it was threatened, it must appear as a matter of the greater im¬ 
portance to throw light upon those points in which the two religions 
agree. Per as regards those conceptions which existed before the two 
bt stems had developed their opposing principles, we may reasonably 
assume that they were possessed in common long before the separation 
of the Arinn race into the Indian and Iranian branches, that they 
formed part of the (already existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zendavesta and the Veda, and that they had been inherited from 
the most primitive tradition. Such traditions are, indeed, compara¬ 
tively few ; but the concurrence of those which have been preserved, 
is so much the more striking; as, for example, Lassen (Inch Ant. i. 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Yima, son of 
Vivanghat, who corresponds to the Indian Yatna, son of Yivasvat. 
Yima, however, is regarded by the Modo-Persians as the first king, 
lawgiver, and founder of the Iranian worship, while Yama is looked 
on by the Brahmans as lord of Hades (li.Y. i. 35, 6), and judge of the 
dead, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Yima. ,, 
[See, however, p. 296, above.] “But by far the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the most ancient Brahmanieal books, an analogy which is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to the 
entire Soma-worship of the early Arian race. 

u Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both come 
from the root su, in Zend hit, which signifies, ; to beget/ and also, but 
especially in the Vedic dialect, to * drop/ or ‘ to press out juiced In 
later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and its deity: but in 
the Zendavesta and the Vedas it signifies a celebrated plant, and its 
juice. This is the asclepias aeida, or sarcostema viminalis, the ex¬ 
pressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astringent, narcotic, and 
intoxicating effect. The plant/ plucked up by the roots, is collected 
by moonlight on the mountains; stripped of its leaves; carried on a 
car drawn by two goats to the plaoe of sacrifice (where a spot covered 
with grass and twigs is prepared); crushed between stones by the 

• Compare Stevenson’s Translation of jthe Samaveda, p. iv. This work ia re¬ 
peatedly referred to in the sequel. 
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priests; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled with 
water) into a sieve, whenee, after the whole has been further pressed 
by the hand of the Brahmans, the juice trickles into a vessel (called 
drona) which is placed beneath. The fluid is then mixed with clari- _ 

fled butter, wheaten and other flour, and brought into a state of *' 
fermentation; it is then offered thrice a day, and ' vrtaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Samavedn is almost entirely made up of songs to I 
accompany this ceremony; and the Rigveda, too, contains numerous > 
passages which have reference to it. It was unquestionably the \ 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. The 
sound of the trickling juice is regarded os a sacred hymn. The gods 
drink the offered beverage; they long for it (as it does for them); they 
are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication: this is 
the case with Indra(who performs his great deeds under its influence), 
with the Alvins, the Murats, and Agni. The oeverage is divine, it 
purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates Sakra, it is 
a water of life, protects and nourishes, gives health and immortality, 
prepares the way to heaven, destroys enemies, etc. The Samaveda 
distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and the yellow: but it is 
its golden colour which is for the most part celebrated. 

« If we compare all. this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. He who 
drinks of its juice never ■ dies. According to the Bundehosh, the 
Gogard or Gokeren tree bears the Haoma, which gives health and * 
generative power, and imparts life at the resurreotion. The Haoma 
plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and 
has leaves like jessamine ; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, and is caLled Parahaoma. Thus in 
Yastta, iii. 5, it is said haomenchi para-haomencJta aylSe, ‘ I reverence 
the Haoma and the Para-haoma.’ 

«xhe fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch, 10 but what this plant was is not certain.The plant 

in Xhe paragraph in which this information is found (of which ‘Windischmann 
cites anlx.a few words) is as follows:— t 

Plutarch de laid, et Osir. 46. Nqulfowri yip cl fib took drai sio laOaircp hmri- 
XI- 01 /J, t by piy iyaOZy, rby Si 5 W i cvpyiy oi Si rby piy Iptlyor* «cby, rby Si 

h-'pov Satpoya, aoAovou- • 8><r*ip Zopiaarpis S ndyos, by werraKiaX'^ois w 
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Reems to have changed with the locality; and the Homa-xfiant of the 
Indians does not appear to bo the same as the haoraa of the Persians ; 
at least the latter affirm that their sacrificial plant does not grow in 
India. Ahtira Mazda causes the white haoma to grow among the 

numerous kinds of trees. A constant appellation of the haoma 

is the gold-coloured (s airigaom), just as in the Veda. 

• But these are not the only point# of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians and Persians. There is one other /very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Vedas, Soma 
is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. This is 
proved by numerous passages of the Veda (Stevenson, p. 98); and in 
particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Rigveda, i. 91. Precisely 
in the same manner, Haoimi is, in the Zendavesta, not a plant only, 
f but also a powerful deity : and in both works the conceptions of the 
god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with each other. The 
most important passages regarding this personified Haoma are to he 
found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Ya&aa, which arc explained 
by striking analogies in, the hymn of the Veda just referred to. The 

TpwiK&v yayovivai nperfivTepov Irropovaiv. Otiros oZv 4tcd\ei rbv fxlv 'ClpofAdfriv, 
rbv tie 'Apan&viov' teal srpocruiretyalvero rbv fikv IolkIvul tyurl p,d\urra rajv ataS^ruv, 
rl>v be (pTraXw (rteirep #r<d byvoly jx4crov 84 b/atyoiv rbv MlOprfv elveu- Sib teal M(6pijv 
Uepcfai rbv ixetTlrrfV bvofx&favaiv' 48lSa£e pkv Tty euKrtua. Oveiv teal rty 84 

dvorpivaia teal (TKvffpartrd, TJSav yap rwa nbisrovres opLwfu KaXovphrpv 4v oA/iy, rbv 
‘'Ahiv bvaKaXovvrai /ca) rbv ctk6tqv' ska fil^avres cftfAwi A o/cov atyay^vros, els rdrrov 
bvd]\iov 4 k( pepovari Kal ftfatrouen. Kal ybp rS>v tpurwv voplfavcri rb fikv rod bya&ov 
Oeovy rb 84 rov fcatcov bcdfXOVos elvar Kal rutv facrircp Kvvas Kal tlpviOas ital 

Xepcratovi rod byadov' rov 54 tyavAov rous iirittipiws elvai , bib tea} rbv 

Krelyaira ir\e(<rrovs evSaijuovl£ov(fi. 

“ For some think that there are two gods, as it wore opposed in. their functions, 
the ono the framer of good objects, the other of had. Some call the more excellent 
being God, and the other Demon j as Zoroaster, the Magi,an, who is related to have 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. He called the one Droniazes, the other 
Arimanius, and declared that" the former resembled light most of all sensible things, 
and the latter darkness and ignorance. He also said that Mithras was intermediate 
between them. This is the reason why the Persians call Mithras the mediator. He 
taught them to sacrifice votive and thank-offerings to the one (Oromazes), and to the 
v other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding a certain, herb called 
pmbmi in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness j and when they hare mixed it 
with, the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless spot and cast it away. 
For they also regard certain plants ns belonging to the good deity, and others to the 
evil demon; and some animals, as dogs,‘ and birds, and hedgehogs, to the former 
(ami others as) sea-urchins, to the latter ; and they felicitate those who have killed 
the greatest number of these Hist." 
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9th section begins thus: ‘ In early morning Haoma came to Zarathus* 
t-ra, who was consecrating his morel lire, and repeating prayers. Zara- 
thustra ashed him, “ What man art thou, whom I see to be the most 
excellent in the whole existing world on account of his immortal life?” 
Hereupon Haoma, the pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, 

‘ I am, 0 Zarathustra, the pure, the remover of sickness?. Invoke me, 
holy man, pour me forth to drink, celebrate me with praise, a8 formerly 
the holy men used to do.” Then Zarathustra said, (< Reverence to 
Haoma.” 7 n Haoma is here called { remover of heat, or sickness,' and 
in the same way Soma is said in Rigveda, i. 91, 12, to be amlvaha, 
‘ the destroyer of suffering.' This passage of the Yaina clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ideas of the god and of 
the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall he pre¬ 
pared for sacrifice, 

“ This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Viva fi hat, who prepared the 
celestial beverage hunilta , and ir. consequence obtained a blessing, and 
the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be bom to him. This was 
King Yirna, the most glorious of men, in whose realm men and animals 
never died, water and trees never dried up, food was superabundant, 
and cold, heat, disease, death, and devilish envy were unknown. 

“ What has before been said of Yima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Yima, ix. to the 
commencement of Iranian civilization; and in fact is declared to be 
the cause of that happy period. The Rigveda also refers to this high 
antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91, 1) it says of Soma: 

1 By thy guidance, 0 brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers havo 
obtained treasures among the gods.' Like Yivaiihat, the next wor¬ 
shippers of Haoma, viz., Athwya and Samanam Sevishta, also obtained 



11 Compare Spiegel’s translation of the same passage, and its continuation, Avesta, 
ii. 08, if. In note 4 he remarks : “ Haoma, like various other deities of the Avesta' 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and m the thing on account of which this god 
was imagined. Haoma is at once a Yazata and a drink. The original identity 
of the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has been excellently shown in 
F. AYindischrnann’s dissertation. Among both nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Parsls it is particularly the white 
Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plaut is the asclepia/acida; the 
Persian is not determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on mountains, / 
and originally, at least, it must have been the same plant which both employed.” 
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offspring,—Thraetaono and sons who destroyed the Akrimanian 
monster. The heroic age of the conflict of light is thus referred back 
to Haotna, whilst in the Rigveda (i. 91, 8), Soma is invoked to 
‘ deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish and 
(in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in tho 
Samaveda (Stevenson, p. 259) he is said to drive away the Rakshasas. 

“It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Samaveda names a Rishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

(t The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusft.4pa, the father of Zara- 
fchustra: his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient legend confirms 
V the priority of tho Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian reformation. 

“ When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebrates his praises : and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Veda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are kvaresa , Zend, » svarshl, Sanskrit 
(R,V. i. 91, 21), 'giving heaven;’ veretkrajao , Zend ,v*vritrahd, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i. 91, 6), < destroyer of enemies; huJekratw, Zend, « sukratuh, 
Sanskrit (E.V. i. 91, 2), 4 offering good sacrifices,’ or ‘ wise,’ or * strong.’ 
The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which tho Vedic poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. 1 refer 
the reader, who wishes further details of this sort, to I)r. Windisch- 


mann’s dissertation itself. 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. Whit¬ 
ney's “Main Results of the later Vedic Researches in Germany” 
(Journal of the Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 299, 300). The “ hymns, 
one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th book of the Rigveda], 
are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
he sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, arc called pavamtinycis, f purifications!. ’ .... The 
I word soma means simply [extract’ (from tho root su, to express, 
1 extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared from a certain herb, 
* the asclepias acida, which grows abundantly upon the mountains of 
India and Persia. This plant, which by its name should be akin to 
our common milk-weed, furnishes, like the latter, an abundant milky 
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juice, which, when fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. In 
this circumstance, it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole 
matter. The simple-minded Arian peojfie, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and 
produce a temporary phrenzy, under the influence of which the in¬ 
dividual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine ; it was, to their appre¬ 
hension, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-like 
powers; the plant which afforded it became to them the king of plants; 
the process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefor were sacred. The high antiquity of this eultus is attested by 
the references to it found occurring in the Persian A vesta; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
ptivamdnya hymns of the Veda exhibit it in a truly remarkable state 
of development. Soma is there addressed as a god in the highest 
strains of adulation and veneration; all powers belong to him; all 
blessings are besought of him, as liis to bestow. Aud not only do such 
hymns compose one whole book of the liik, and occur scattered here 
and there through other portions of it, but the most numerous single 
passages and references everywhere appearing, show how closely it 
had intertwined itself with the w r holo ritual of the Vedic religion.” ' 
[See the section on Soma in the fifth volume of this work.] 

Lassen remarks in reference to the affinities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ini Ant. 1st ed., i. 516 ; 2nd ed., i. 61 7): “ It should first be 
recollected that the Zendavesta shows us the [Iranian] doctrine not in 
its original, but in a reformed shape; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before the proclamation of the law by Zoroaster, and 
the ‘ nearest relationsand we may conclude that the points wherein 
the Brakmanical Indians and the followers of Zoroaster coincide, belong 
to the old, and those in which they differ, to the new, system. Of the 
beings who are the objects of veneration in the A vesta, it is the seven 
highest, i.e. Ahura Mazda arid the Ameaha Spentas, who are peculiarly 
Iranian ; their names are unknown to the Brahmans; the Vedas re¬ 
cognize no class of seven divinities of the highest, rank who are of the K 
same character. On the other hand, there is no trace of Brahma among 
the Iranians. The fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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dualistic separation of the good and evil principles, is, in like mannei, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
who are equally venerated in the Zendavesta and the Yeda, viz., fire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water; a fact which indicates that 
both religions have a common foundation;” 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Yima, and of other points of con ¬ 
nexion between the Indian and Iranian religions, 1st ed. i. pp. 517- 
626, and at greater length in the 2nd ed. pp. 619-634; and then 
observes: “ These common reminiscences of the Eastern Iranians, 
and the Arian Indians, cannot he explained from any communications 
such as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, wo perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations, which is only 
intelligible/if we presuppose an earlier agreement, which had, in part, 
f become lost and modified in the course of time, after the separation of 
the two nations; and in part had become converted into a contradic¬ 
tion by a division in their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at an earlier period. 

See also Professor R. Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, ff.), 1850 (pp. 417, ff.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, ff.), on the legends of Feridun and Jemshld, and on the 
“highest gods of the Arian nations;” and also his paper on Nabanaz- 
dista, at p. 243 of the last-named volume; as well as Spiegel's paper 
in Indische Studien, iii. 448. In the vol, of tho Journal of the Ocxm. 
Or. Society for 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show by an example, 
“how the Veda and the A vesta flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, the Yedic, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character; while the other has become in many 
ways polluted, has changed its original course, and consequently cannot 
’ always be followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” See 
also Professor Muller’s “Last Results of the Persian Researches, 
reprinted in “ Chips,” i. 81, ff. 


NOTE G .—Page 306. 

Professor Cowell, editor of the fifth edition of the History of India 
(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Elphinstono in an 
additional Appendix, no. viii., pp. 284, ft'. He there gives a summary 
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of the circumstances which lead to the belief that the Indians were 
immigrants from without, as the most probable inference from the 
premises. He alludes first to “the fact of a connexion between the 
original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the other nations of Western 
Asia and Europe, m proved by the common origin of their respective 
languages/’ as admitted by Mr. Elphinstone, and then proceeds: “ It 
is perhaps going too far to assert that this connexion is thus proved 
to be one of race; at any rate, this ia a question which belongs to 
physical science rather than to history. It is enough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the ancestors of 
these various tribes were living in close political relation to each 
other; and the similarity which we find in their languages must un¬ 
doubtedly prove this, even although the problem of race should remain 
as unsettled a question as before.” Compare Mr. Geldart’s remarks 
in note D, above, pp. 467, 468. 

Professor Cowell allows that “this similarity and linguistic sympathy 
proves only the fact of a connexion; but they ‘ prove nothing regard¬ 
ing tlio place where it subsisted, nor about the time/ [Elphinstone ]; 
but” (he adds) “perhaps the following considerations may throw some 
light on this further question,” and then goes on to say that “ a central 
home once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seems prim a facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of the line as India. ’ He then 
states the considerations which confirm this view. 


t/*NOTE H .—Page 315. 

“The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. For our present 
inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than the time, 
“of that separation. As regards the region where the Indians and 
Iranian* dwelt together, several suppositions may be made. The 
Iranians may have immigrated into the Punjab along with the Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other > 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves from the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted from each other before {hey migrated towards 
India and Iran. Be this as it may, though wo are unable to assign 
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any date to the period of the separation, we must decidedly hold it to 
have occurred before the Vedic era. No such relation exists between 
the two races as would justify us in assuming that the Iranians formed 
one community with the Indians during the Vedic period. The>great 
majority of the Vedic gods and of the Vedic conceptions are as little 
known to the Iranians, as the Iranian conceptions are to the Indians. 
The ideas which are common to both nations may be most easily and 
satisfactorily explained by supposing them, to have been developed in 
the ante-Vedic .period.” Spiegel, in ELubn and Schleicher’s Beitrage 
zm vergl. Sprachf. vol ii. pp, 3, 4. 


NOTE I .—Page 316. 

“ It is the common view that it was religious grounds which oc¬ 
casioned the separation of the Indians and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense by 
the other, and vice versa. Thus the Indian deva (god), has become 
a demon among the Iranians under the form of daeva; and Indra as 
Ahdra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied 
that these differences of conception may have had their foundation in 
a religious schism between the two nations; but this opinion should 
not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held to be an 
historical fact, which follows from the linguistic ’data with the same 
certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations had 
originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes may be 
conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen ; such as the 
internal development of the Iranian people itself. We have only to 
reflect on the case of the German religions, and their ancient gods, 
who, in presence of Christianity, came to be regarded as evil spirits. 
Dualism, with its rigorous consequences, was a power which operated 
in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity did in Germany. 
This dualism, which was a result of the particular development of the 
Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its system, in the best 
way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
in existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discard. Many 
beings formerly regarded as gods may thus have been transformed into 
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evil spirits, because they stood in too strong a contrast to the new 
moral system. It appears to ino that the opposition between the 
religious conceptions of the Indians and the Iranians grew up gradually, 
and not all at once, in consequence of a reform of Zarathustra, as some 
have assumed.” Spiegel, as above, p. 3. On ASdra see the 5th voh of 
this work, p. 121, and note 212 there. 


NOTE J ,—Page 327. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16, has the following notice of Ottorocorra :— 

*Opi 7 Be Bufafcev rrjv Srjpttcrjv, ra re KaXovfieva "Avvtfia, >r. t. A. 
“ The country of Serica is surrounded by mountain ranges,” viz., the 
Annibian, the Auxacian, the Asmirsean, the Casian, the Thagurian, 
and that of Emodus. 

Kal to Kc\ovp,evov 9 Orropowippas , ov rh rrkpara hreyei fioipas 
p%0 Xcrr mi poar \0* [Another of these ranges] is that called 
Ottorocorras, the limits of which extend from 169° 36' to 176° 39' 
east longitude.” 

Ta fiiv ovv apfiTiKMTepa tffo Xypifcrj*; Karavifiovrai eOvrf ’Av- 
0pw7ro<pwyw. u The northern parts of Serica arc inhabited by the 
tribes-of the Anthropophagi n (men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, etc. 
follow. 

Kal pe(rr//JLfjpivcjQTaToi Trap a ra 'HficoBa Kal Sffptfca opr) ’Otto- 
poKoppai . (t And southernmost of all, near the Emodian and Serican. 
mountains, dwell the Ottorocorra.” 

Among the dties of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east lon¬ 
gitude 165° 37 ' 15". 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viii., in hi3 
remarks on the eighth map of Asia:— 

H ’OrropcKCpa rhv fjLeylarrrjv i)fiepav e^et (bp&v cByo eyyierra * 
Kal Biecm)K€v ’ AXe^avBpeia* 7rpo<$ ea > copai? krrrd. tf The greatest 
length of tho daj in Ottorocora is nearly 14# hours. It is distant 
from Alexandria *even hours towards the east.” 

See, for an account of Ptolemy’s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind. 
Ant. iii. 94, fT.; tnd for the position of Ottorocorra. the map at the 
end of the same volume. 





NOTE K.—?a$e 334. 

In regard to Airyanem Yaejo, L&sboh observes (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., , 
i., p. 626, ff,; 2nd ed. p. 634, ff.): 41 If we assume that the Arian 
Indians and the Iranians had originally the same common abodes, 
out of India, we should expect to find a tradition on the subject 
among the latter people rather than among the former. We have 
.already said that the Indians have no longer any legend of this 
sort, though they imagine a sacred region and tho seats of the gods 
to exist to tho north of India. 12 The Iranians, on the contrary, clearly 
designate Aiiyanem Yaejo as the first created country : this they place 
in tho extreme east of the Iranian highlands, in the region where tho 
Ox us and Yaxortes take their rise. This country was afflicted with 
winter by Ahriman, and had only two months of summer, as if 
the tradition of a decrease in the earth’s temperature still floated 
in the legend. We must suppose the cold highlands on the 
western slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to be meant,” etc. [The 
next paragraph will be quoted in Note M.] The following remarks 
are added: “It suffices to have made it probable that the earliest 
abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian highlands; but wo may assert it to btf more than 
probable that the Indians were derived from some part of the Iranian 

13 Lassen's idea, quoted in p. 337, that the u daily prospect of tlv snowy summits 
of the Himulaya, glittering far and wide over the plain?,” And tfie knowledge the 
Indians had of the “ table-land beyond, with ita extensive and tranquil domains, its 
clear aud cloudless sky,” etc., would point out the “ north as the abode of tho gods, 
and tho theatre of wonders/’ is confirmed by Homer’s description d Olympus, Odyss. 
vi. 42, ff. :~ 

OvKufXTr6v8\ 80 1 <pair\ Oeccv e5os iur<pa \<b cue] 
rf EjUjacmi* ot/r’ hvifMicn rivkaasTCUy ctir* rror* 6/x^pcp 
Afvercu, ofrre x i ^ v hrurtMarcu’ &AAet judA* aWpirj 
Tltirrarat Aos, A*wrij 8' iiri&48pofxev atyhij, 

* l Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Repose for ever in secure abodes: 

No stonny blasts athwart those summits sweep, 

No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 

But cloudless skies serene above are spread, 

And golden radiance plays around its head.” 

This, however, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled kyavt'Kpos, ‘‘snowy,” 
in Iliad i. ‘>20, where the scholiast explains the discrepancy by saying that the 
epithet “ snowy ” applies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits being 
above the clouds, and exempt from rain or snow. 
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country. The means of arriving at a conclusion on this sub¬ 

ject are uncertain; we can only form conjectures from a review of the 
later geographical positions occupied by these nations; and w© i; re 
thus led to fix on tho country lying between the Caspian sea mid 
the highlands before mentioned, as having been most probably their 
ancient seats.” 

See also Ariaiia Antiqua, p. 184, quoted in Note M. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the First Fargard of the Vendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-werk, vol. v. pp. 315, 310. 1 

abstract the following remarks :— u The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the Arian ^ • 
races of Bactria, as far as the Penjab. The account of these migrations 
of the Bactrian Arlans is preceded by a remarkable reference to the 
primeval country in the north-east, from which their forefathers re¬ 
moved to thoir present abodes, in consequence of a great natural con¬ 
vulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, Airy ana, 
had originally a very mild climate, until the hostile deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow; so that only two months of summer re¬ 
mained, while winter prevailed during ten. The country next oc¬ 
cupied was Sogdiana; and the third Bactria. The progress of tho 
Arians with their civilization is, as it were, the march of Ahura Mazda, 
the lord of spirits. This advance has an historical import, for all tho 
countries which are specified form a continuous series, extending 
towards the south and west, and in all of them the Arian culture is 
discoverable, and even now (in part exclusively) predominant. The 
first-named country can be no other than that where the Oxua and 
Yaxartes take their rise; the table-land of Pamer, and Khokand. 
Assuming the genuineness and antiquity of tho Bactrian tradition, wo 
have hero a testimony, deserving of the highest consideration, to the 
historical character of the Biblical tradition regarding the interruption 
of the life of the Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion con¬ 
fined to this locality. The country lying between the highlands just 
mentioned to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
the west, with the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific 
geologists, such as Humboldt and Murchison, as the very region where * 
the most recent convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and 
the prolonged winter alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must 
have been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountains. 





THE BAH IK AS, GAND HARAS, ETC., AS DESCRIBED 




NOTE L .—Page 354. 


In the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 108, Professor M. H. Wilson 
translates parts of a Jong passage in the Kama Parva, or viii fch book of 
the Mahabh., verses 2025, ff., in which the manners of the Bahikas, 
Madras, Gandhilras, Aranas, and other tribes of the Panjab are stig¬ 
matized as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and translated in the 
appendix, to M. Troyer’s RajataranginT, vol. ii. pp. 549, ff. I will 
cite a few specimens from this passage. The country where the 
BAhlkas dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, ff.); VaMMriUih Hma- 
vatd Gang ay a, cha vahuhkritdh | Sarasvatya Yamunayd Kurukshetrena 
chdpi ye | Panchdndm Sindhu-shaaht&nam nadindm ye* antard&ritdh | 
Tan dharmavdhynn a&uchin JBdhtkdn par war jay et | “Let every one 
avoid those impure Bahikas, who are outcasts 13 from righteousness, 
who are shut out by the Himavafc, the Ganga, the SarasvatT, the 
Yamuna, and Kurukshetra, and who dwell between the five rivers 
which are associated with the Sindliu (Indus), as the sixth.” 

Their women are thus described (v. 2035) : Gdyanty athacha 
nrityanti striyo mattdh vivdsasah | Nagarugara-vapreshu vahir mdl- 
yanulcpandh, etc. f 4 The women, drunk and undressed, wearing gar¬ 
lands, and perfumed with unguents, sing and dance in public places, 
and on the ramparts of the town,” etc.; with much more to the same 
effect. 

Again (v. 2063, ff.): Panehanadyo vahanty etdk yatra nissritya 
parvatdt j Ara{(dh ndma Bdhlkdh na teshv Aryo dvyakam vaset | (v. 
2068, ff.) Araffdh ndma to dcSfih Buhlham ndma tajjalam | Brdhmand - 
pasaddh yatra tulyakdldh Prajdpateh | Vedo na teehdm vedyancha yajno 
yajanam eva cha | Vrdtydndm ddsamiyandm annum devuh na bhunjate | 
Prasthalah Madra- Gdndhdrah Arattdh ndmatah Khasdh | Vasdti- 
Sindhmauvlruh iti prdyo HikuUitdh j “In the region where these five • 
rivers flow after issuing from the mountains dwell the Bahikas. called 
Arat^as j let no Arya dwell there even for two days. . . . The name 

13 These expressions, “ dharma-vtfAf/ov?” and 4< v«7a#A*kritah,” seem to contain a 
play on the name of the Bahikas. This tribe is mentioned in the S'. P. Br. i. 7, 3, 

8, quoted above, p. 202; where it is said that they gave to Agni the name of Bhava. 

This reference to their recognition of one of the Indian gods, without any deprecia¬ 
tory allusion to their manners, may perhaps be held to indicate that the author of 
the Brahmana did not hold them in sueh low esteem as the speaker in the Alaha- 
bhar.ita. See also the quotations from Purjini in note 142, p. 354. 
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of the country is Ara^ta; the water of it is called Bahlka. There 
dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajapati. They have 
no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. The gods do not eat 
the food offered by Yratyaa and servile people. The Praathalas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Aranas, Khavas, Vasatis, and Sindhusauvlras are 
nearly all very contemptible.” Again it is said of the same country 
(v. 2076, ff.) Tatra mi Brahnano bhutvd tato bhavati EsKatriyah] 
Vai&yafc Sudratcha Bahlkas tato bhavati ndpitak | Ndpitakha tata 
bhutvd punar bhavati Brdhmamh | Dvijo bhutvd cha tatraiva punar 
dd8o > bhijdyat& | Bhnvaty elcah hide viprah prasrishfdh kamacharimh | 
Gdndhdrdh Madrakdkhaiva BdMkdkhdlpachetaaah , il There a Bahlka, 
born a Brahman, becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a Vai6ya, or a 
STidra, and eventually a barber. And again the barber becomes a Brah¬ 
man. And once again the Brahman there is bom a slave. One Brah¬ 
man alone is horn in a family among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Bahlkas; the [other brothers] act as they will without restraint. * 

In the Rajatarangim, i. 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thus 
characterized:— Agrahdrdn jagrihire Gandhara - brdhviands tatah | 
Bamana-iilds tasyaiva dhruvath fe ’pi dvijddhamdh | Bhagim-V'xrga- 
sambhoga-;»irlqpuh Mlechha-vamkjdh | Snushd-sangati-saktdScha dara - 
ddh santi pdpinah | Vastulhdoais tathd bhdfya bhdryyd-vikraya- 
kdrinah | paropabhogitas teshtim nirlajjds tar hi yoshitah | “ Then 
the Gandhara Brahmans seized upon rent-free lands; for these most 
degraded of priests were of the same disposition as that [tyrannical 
prince.] These sinners, sprang from Mlechhas, are so shameless as to f 
corrupt their own sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives * 
to others, hiring and selling them, like commodities, for money. Their 
women being thus given up to strangers, are consequently shameless.” 

M. Troyer remarks (vol. ii. 317) that “ the inhabitants of the Panjab 
are in this passage of the Mahabh. named generally Bahlkas and Arattas, 
while tho Gandharas are associated with the different tribes into which 
these inhabitants arc subdivided, such as the Prasthalas and Madras, 
in such a way that it can scarcely be doubted that the former (the 
Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like them between 
the six rivers of that eountry. . . The Sindhu-Gandharas mentioned, 

Raj. i. 66, lived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says (As. lies. xv. 105): u According to the Mahabh. 
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the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the Setlej and pro¬ 
ceeding towards the Airavat! (Ravi), or where Strabo places Gandaris, 
but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout the Panjab, 
as tar as to the Indus, when we approach Gandaritis. According also 
to our text (Raj. i. G6) one body of the Gandhari appear to occupy a 
division of their own on the last river, which is named after that very 
circumstance, Sindhu-Gandhar, and these may have extended west¬ 
ward as far as the modern Candahar/* In his Vishnu-Pur , 1st ed., 
p. 191, note 88, the same writer says of the Gandharas: “ These are 
also a people of the north- west, found both on the west of the Indus, 
and in the Panjab, and well known to classical authors as the Gandarii 
and Gandaridae.” See also Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 


NOTE M .—Page 356. 

Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows: “The opinion that 
the original seats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to be 
sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands], receives 
great confirmation from the fact, that we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of this lofty range; for the ancient inhabitants of Oasghtir, 
Tarkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Turfan, and Kham.il are Tajik? and speak 
Persian; it is from this point only that they are diffused towards the 
interior of upland Asia: so that their most powerful germ seems to 
have been planted on this range.” 

And Professor H. II. Wilson says: “Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
them, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer mountains and 
Badakhshan, were Indians, who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of the Greek race of 
Bactrian kings.”—Ariana Antiqua, p. 134. 

Badakhshan is the country on the banks of the Oxua near its sources, 
situated between lat. 36° and 38° north, and lying eastward from 
Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. See the map in Ariana 
Ant. p. 214, or that of Ancient India in Lassen’s Ind. Ant., vol. ii. 






NOTE N.— Page 396, note 83, line 6. 


The passage of the S'atapatha Brahmnna here referred to is as follows: 
xiii. 8, 1,5: Chatiwralti | devds cha asuras cha ubhaye prdjdpatydh 
dihkv aspardfianta | te devah asurdn sapatndn bkr&trivyun digbhyo 
’nudanta j te \UkJcdh pardbhavm | tasmad ydh daivyah prajds chatua- 
sraktbii tfih smasdnani hirvate | atha yah dsuryah pr achy as tvad ye 
tvat parimandajdni \ te'nudanta, hy man digbhyah . “ Pour-cornered. 

The gods and Asuras, both the offspring of Prajapati, contended in the 
regions. The gods expelled the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
the regions” [conceived, apparently, as squaro, or angular]. “ They, 
being regionless, were overcome. Hence, the people who are divine 
construct their graves four-cornered; whilst the Eastern people, who 
are akin to the Asuras, construct them round. For the gods drove 
the Asuras from the regions.” 


NOTE O.—JPage 443. 

A question of considerable interest hero presents itself, on which it 
may be desirable to make a few remarks, viz., whether the indigenous 
or non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of 
the southern group, are of the same family as those tribes who were 
brought into contact with the Aryas on their first arrival in India, 
and the remains of whose languages have survived in the vernacular 
dialects of northern Hindustan. The late Rev. Hr. J. Stevenson 
appears to have been of opinion that the non- Sanskrit element in the 
northern and southern vernacular dialects was originally to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also belonged to 
one race. He remarks (Art. vii., Journ. Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Soc., No. XII. for 1849), “It is usually taken ah»o for granted that 
between tho non-Sanskrit parts of the northern and southern families 
of languages there is no bond of union, and that the only connecting 
link between the two is their Sanskrit element. It is to this last 
proposition that the writer of this paper demurs.” He afterwards 
proceeds: “The theory which has suggested itself to the writer as 
the most probable is, that on the entrance of the tribes which now 
form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and 
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Waisyas, into India, they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking 
a different language, having a different religion, and different customs 
and manners; that by arniB and policy the original inhabitants were all 
subdued, and in great numbers expelled from the northern regions, 
those that remained mixing with the new population, and being first 
their slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste. The language of 
these aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the most perfect remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.The fundamental affinities of the northern and southern 
languages ore then discussed by Dr, Stevenson in various papers in 
the same journal, which appeared in the years 1861 and 1852. Dr. 
Caldwell, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the p re-Aryan races them¬ 
selves of the north and of the south, and their original languages. 

(See pp. 38, ft', and 69, ff. of his Dravidian Grammar). In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem to connect the non- 
Sanskrit element in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non- 
Sanskrit element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots such, as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, 
ear; whereas Dr. Caldwell has been unable to discover any trust¬ 
worthy aualogy in words belonging to this class. Further research, 
he adds (p. 42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern 
vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, but their 
presence does not yet appear to be proved ; and he therefore concludes 
that the non-Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely 
be placed in the same class with the southern, except, perhaps, in the 
Bcnse of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the 
opinion of the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson, who in his “Notes on the Marathi 
Language,'” in the preface to the second edition of Molesworth’s 
Marathi Dictionary (p. xxii), thus writes:—“The Scythian words in 
the Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turanian tongues, 
more in their forms than in their sounds. They differ very much 
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from the vocables of the Turanian languages in the south of India 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Malayulam), the comparison of tho 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws but little light on the 
Marathi; and though they may be classed in tho same tribe of 
languages, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India, yet to be explored by the combined 
labours of the philologist and the ethnographer.’* Regarding the 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of the north and the south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Dravidians may be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively, Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian languages 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of tho Scythian or non-Arian portion of the 
north Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidians 
from the greater portion of north India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west. 

In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Allans J 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. The pre-Arian 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he con¬ 
siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santhals, Bhills, Doms, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bhotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-east. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vernaculars. We 
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have therefore, according to the views just summarily expounded, 
four separate strata, so to speak, of population in India: 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, such as the Kolas, Sautkals, 
Bhills, etc., etc., who may have entered India from the north-east. 

Second . The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third . We have the race (alluded to at the end of the prec eding 
head, Ko. 2) of Scythian or non-Amin immigrants from the north¬ 
west, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form 
' the Prakrit dialects of northern India. 

.Fourth, -The Arian invaders who (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Iiulo-Gharmunic stock, and last of all from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Panjab and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and after 
organising Brahraunical communities, and founding Brahmanical insti¬ 
tutions in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the peuinsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may bo capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to he undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Dravidian nations, arid of other non- 
Sauskritic tribes now occupying different parts of India, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Arians; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian Cholas, Keralas, etc., were originally Eshatriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system; a double process of which there is no historical proof. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


i. Page 47, lines 21^24. 

This remark seems to be incorrect. The Scholiast could not have 
meant to denote the Mah&rashtri, or any other of the provincial Prakrits, 
by the term “deti" as they all embraced a “ tatsaraa” and a “ tad- 
bhava” element also. He could only, when using the word tl desi," 
have referred to the local element in each. See pp. 49, 427, ff. 

ii. Page 249, lines 18, ff. 

A learned friend informs me that the Sanskrit astu does not cor¬ 
respond to the Latin esto i which in old Latin is estod ; that the latter 
word coincides with such Sanskrit forms as yqjatdt , etc.; and that the 
same holds good of the Greek estd. He also states that santu (Sanskrit) 
is not at sunta (Latin) ; and that the Greek es t en, do not correspond to 
the Sanskrit dsls, dsit, but to the Yedic as (compare Bbhtlingk and 
Roth s.v . 1, as ; where Panini vii. 3, 97, and R.V. x. 85, 7 ; x. 129, 
3, nnd x. 149, 2, are referred to). Bopp. Comp. Gr., 2nd ed., ii. p. 410, 
gives the Sanskrit dsam, dais, ant , and as, as corresponding to the 
Greek 3 m, es, 3$, en; and Schleicher in the table in p. 710, of his 
Compendium, 3$d ed., gives esto (Gr.) and esto (Lat.) as corresponding 
to the Sanskrit astu , and sunto (Lat.) us coinciding with the Sanskrit 
santu. 

iii. Page 250, line 14. 

Dari, dadarsa, correspond both in sense and sound to derhd, dedorka. 
iv. Page 251, lines 25-27. 

Instead of the Sanskrit navaid , samatd , laglodd. f such Yedic forms as 
arishfalatiy devatdti, sarvafati, should have been given as tire more 
exact equivalents of the Zend, Greek, and Latin words there quoted. 
See Bopp’s Comp. Grammar, 2nd ed., vol. iii. pp. 218 (where the Latin 
senecta, juvmta y •vindicta ) arc specified as the forms corresponding to the 
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MAHABHA.EATA AND RAMAYANA ON THE SAVAGE RACES 


Sanskrit navat&y etc.), and 221. See also Schleicher*s Compendium, 
3rd ed., p. 425. f. 

v. Page 251, lines 28, ff. 

Compare 'with the Sanskrit and Greek forma in tk and sis, the Latin 
mens, mentis; ars , nrtis; for8, fortk ; and vestk. See Schleicher’s 
Compendium, p. 437. 

vi. Page 253. 

In t he appendix to his edition of IJjj vakkdatfca, Prof. Aufrecht has 
pointed out a number of forms which correspond in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. 

vii. Page 264, line 1; and 28.9, line 6, and note 66. 

See Bohtlingk and Eotli’s Lexicon, s.v. 1 ,ruM; where rodhati in 
B.Y. viii. 43, 6, and vi rodhat, in K.Y. i. 67, 5 (9), are derived from 
rudh, the old form of ruh, and are explained in the sense of li growing,” 
See also Iknfey’s translation of the latter passage iu Orient und Occi¬ 
dent, i. 596, 

viii. Page 347, lines 8, ff; 348, lines 25, If., and 350, f. 

Compare note 12 in the first preface above, p. xxv. 


ix. Page 393, line 19; 395, line 21 ; 396, line 15 ; and 418, note 124. 

The points referred to in these passages are further illustrated by the 
following lines from the Mahabharata, ii. 1169, ff. : Tatak 8iirpdra- 
kaih chaiva Tdldkafam athapi cha | vaie chakre mahdtejdh Dandakdms 
cha mahuhalah | 1170 | $0gar a-dv ipa -vdsurns cha npipatln Mlechha- 
yoni-jdn | JSfkhdddn pur mhd dams cha Karnaprdvaratidn api | 1171 | 
Ye cha Kdlamukhuh ndma nara-rdhhasa-yonayah | kpitsnam Koligi- 
riiri chaiva Surahhlpattanayh tathd | .... 1173 | JEkapaddmS cha 

purushdn Kerakdn vana-vdsinah | nagarlfn Sanjayantliic cha pdshan- 
dam Karahd\akam | 1175 | Dutair eva rase chakre - | 1176 | Tatah 
kachchha-gato dhimdn dutdn Mudravati-suiah I 1177 | Preshay Omasa 
rdjcndra Paulastydya mahcdmane | Viblmhunuya dharmdtmd prlti- 
purvam. arm dam a | 1178 | S'a chdsya pratijayrdha sdsanam prlti- 
purvakam | “1169. Then the glorious and mighty warrior reduced 

to subjection S'urpareka, Talakata, the Dandakas, (1170) the kings 
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of Mlechha race, who inhabited the islands of the ocean, the 
Msh&das, the men-eators, the Karnapravaranas, [men whoso ears 
served them for coverings], (1171) the Kalamukhas sprung from men 
and Rakshasas, the whole of Kolagiri and Surabhipattana .... 
1173. He then by his heralds subjected the Kerakas, one-footed men 
living in forests, the city Sanjayantl, and the wicked Katah&taka . . . 
1176. Then the wise and righteous son of Madravatl, arrived in the 
low-lying tract, sent messengers amicably to the great son of lulastya, 
Yibhishana, who received hiB commands in the same spirit.” In verse 
1837, the “man-eating Bomakas,” and in v. 1875, the Karnaprava- 
ranas, are agaiu mentioned. 

The monkeys despatched to seek for Sita are desired to visit among 
other countries those of the following races:—Haiuayana iv., 40, 26, 
ff. (Bombay ed., **iv. 40, 29,ff.,Gorr. ed.): EarnaprdvaranurM chaiva 
tathd ckapy Oshfliabarnakdh | Ghoralohamukhds chaiva javands chaika - 
padalah | akshaydh lalavcmtai cha tathaiva purmhddahdh | JuratuJ 
nhhmchndaii cha hemdbhuh priya-darianah | a ma-mlnd&mdt chdpi 
Kiratah dvipavdsinah | antarjalacharah ghordh mravydghrdh id 
mrit&h. “The Karnapravaranas (men whose ears served for cover¬ 
ings), the Oshtliakaruakas (people whose eats extended to their lips), 
the dreadful Lohamukhas (irondaced-men), swift, and one-footed, un- 
decaying, strong, men-eaters (a kind of llakshasas according to the 
commentator), the Kiratas, with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold- 
coloured, and pleasant to behold; and the dreadful Kiratas, who are 
islanders, and eat raw fish, live in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below' and tigers above, according to the commentator). 0 One 
of the Bakshasls mentioned in the Mahabh. iii. (>137, is called 
ekapada, “ the one-footed.** 

x. Page 416, line 4. 

The Kakshasas are in other places also described As following Brah- 
manicai observances. Thu# in the sequel of the story of Gautama 
(from the Mahabharata xii. 6293, ff.), above referred to in pp. 365, f., 
and 418, note 124,—which is told as an illustration of ingratitude,— 
it is narrated that in consequence of the remonstrances of the other 
Brahman, the hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, left theDasyu village in which he had been living, 
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and went towards the ocean, While he is halting in a delightful 
forest under a tree, a crane, called Rajadharman, son of Kaiyapa and 
the goddess DakshayanI, and a friend of Brahma, arrives in the even* 
log from the heaven of that deity. Gautama, being hungry and thirsty, 
is tempted to kill and eat him. The bird, however, welcomes him. as a 
guest to his house, and entertains him with, the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Gautama then, in answer t;o an inquiry of his host, explains 
that he is indigent, and on his way to tho sea-coast in search of the 
means of subsistence. The bird promises to procure him riches, and 
in tho morning sends him to a friend of his own, a Rakshasa king, 
called Yirupaksha, who lived not far off, and who, he said, would fulfil all 
Gautama’s aspirations (v. 6356). The Brahman accordingly proceeds 
to the court of tho Rakshasa chief, where ho is eagerly welcomed. In 
answer to the Rakshasa,’s* questions, he avows that he has married a 
Sudra woman as his second wife {punarbhtt). Notwithstanding this 
confession, he is* invited to a feast to be given to a thousand learned 
Brahman; whom the Rakshasa chief was to entertain on that day 
(vv. 6376, ff.) These Brahmans were all well fed, received large 
presents of jewels, and were assured that on that day they would 
receive no molestation from any Rakshasas (vv. 6392, f.). Gautama, 
too, got his share of gold, which weighed so heavily, that he could 
scarcely carry it away to his place of sojourn in the forest, where 
he sat down wearied and hungry. He is, however, welcomed and 
entertained by the crane Rajadharman, but resolves to slay his host, 
that he may have somewhat to eat on the way home (v. 6401). He 
accordingly kills the crane while asleep, plucks and roasts him (v. 
6403), and sets out on his journey homeward. After a time, tho 
Rakshasa king is apprehensive that something may have befallen his 
friend Rajadharman, who had not come to visit him as usual, and sends 
to ascertain the cause of his absence (0407, if.). The bird's skeleton 
is discovered, and Gautama is pursued and brought to the Rakshasa 
king, who, with his ministers and puroiitas, weeps at the sight of 
his friend’s remains (v. 6418); and commands the malefactor to be 
slain and his flesh given to the Rakshasas to eat. They, however, 
beg to decline eating the flesh of such a sinner, and say it should 
be given to the Dasyus. But even the latter refuse to eat it. Both 
Rajadharman and Gautama are, however, afterwards restored to life. 
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The latter returns to his old haunts, and begets wicked sons on this 
S'udra woman, liis second wife, He is in consequence cursed by the 
gods, and doomed to hell. (vv. 6445, ff.). 

xi. Page 343, lines 8 and 19. 

The number of the periodical called “Nature,” for 14th Sept., 1871, 
contains an article by Prof. Max Miiller, on Major-General Cunning¬ 
ham’s “ Ancient Geography of India,” in which R.Y, y. 53, 9, and x. 
75, 6, are translated, and some remarks on tho Knbha, Kramu, and 
Gomatl rivers are added. 

xii. Pago 439, line 14. 

As this sheet is passing through the press, I fmd that it is stated 
by a writer in the “Comhill Magazine” for November, 1871, p. 570, f., 
that Dr. Caldwell is w r rong in asserting that the Dravidians are a 
Turanian people; and that in reality they “represent lineally an off¬ 
shoot from the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit was grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic wave flowed northwards into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Dravidian root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosa ion, or Ice¬ 
landic.” As at present informed, I am unable to say whether any 
detailed proof of these assertions has been, or can be, adduced. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


I reprint here two metrical translations from Indian authors, which 
have- already been published, though they are but very slightly con¬ 
nected with the other contents of this volume. 

I. Astta and Buddha , or the Indian Simeon . 

In the Lalita Vistara—a legendary history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddha, the groat Indian Saint, and founder of the religion 
which bears his name—it is related that a Itishi, or inspired sage, 
named Asita, who dwelt on the skirts of the Himalaya mountains, 
became informed, by the occurrence of a variety of portents, of the 
birth of the future lawgiver, as the son of King S'uddhodana, in the 
city of Ivapilavastu, in Northern India, and went to pay his homage 
to the infant. I have tried to reproduce the legend in the following 
verses. The similarity of some of the incidents to portions of the 
narrative in St. Luke ii. 25, ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist hooks speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that the word means “the enlightened,” or “the intelligent,” and 
that Buddha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of S'akyasinha, 
and Sakyamuni—i.e., the lion, and the devotee, of the tribe of the 
Stikyas, to which he belonged. 

That I have not at all exaggerated the expressions in the text which 
speak of Buddha a 3 a deliverer or redeemer, or assimilated his character 
more than was justifiable to the Christian conception of a Saviour, 
will be clear to any one who can examine the original for himself. 
In a passage quoted in the first volume of this work, p. 509, Eumarila 
Bhafta, a renowned Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while 
charging Buddha with presumption and transgression of the rules 
of his caste in assuming the functions of a religious teacher (with 
which, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmanical, 
class, he had no right to interfere), ascribes to him these words— 
“Let all the evils (or sins) flowing from the corruption of the Kali 
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age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of the -world) “fall upon 
me; but let the world be redeemed !” If we were to judge from this 
passage, it might seem that the character of a vicarious redeemer was 
claimed by, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. 1 am informed by hi ’ • R- 
C. Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddha’s having 
suffered vicariously for the sins of men is foreign to Buddhism, and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and tendency oi the system. Ac¬ 
cording to him the Buddhist idea is simply this, that Buddha volun¬ 
tarily underwent greet sufferings and privations during a long course 
of probation, in order that ho might attain the truth, and teach it to 
men, and so redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued- correspondent, Professor E. B. Cowell, is unable to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by Kura aril a is foreign 
to his system, as it is thoroughly in accordance with the idea of the 
six pdramitas. But he does not understand it as implying any theo¬ 
logical notion of vicarious atonement, but rather the enthusiastic 
utterance of highly-strung moral sympathy and charity; and would 
compare it with St. Paul’s words in Romans ix. 3, and explain it in just 
the same way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does that verse. He further 
refers to the existence of numerous Buddhist stories in the Katliasarit- 
sagara, among which is one from lvi. 153, viz., the story of the dis¬ 
obedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, who says. 


Papino 'nye 'pi [vi?] muchyantam prithvyam tat-piitakair apt | a pdpa- 
kshayam etad me chakr/an bhrdmyatu murdhani | “ bet other nLancia on 
earth be freed from their sins; and until the removal of [their] sin let 
this wheel turn round upon my head.” In either case it is only a 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men. It only expresses a perfection of charity. The 
same idea (borrowed, as Mr. Cowell supposes, from Buddha) occurs 
in the Bhagavata Purana, ix. ch. 21. The “ immortal word” (amritam 
rachah, v. 11) contained in the 12th verse, and ascribed to the pious and 
benevolent king Rantideva,—who himself endured hunger and thirst 
to relieve others,—is as follows: Na kamaye ’ham gaiim Iharat par am 
ashtarddhi-yuktam apunarlhamih va | artim prapadye ’khila-dehabhajam 
antahsthito yena Ihmanty aduMhah | “I desire not from God that 
highest destiny which is attended with the eight perfections, nor do I 
ask to be exempted from future births. I seek to live within all cor- 
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poreal brings, and endure their pains, that so they may bo freed from 
suffering.” On this the commentator annotates thus: Para-duhkhti~ 
sahishnutayd sarveshum duhkham imycm bhoktum d&dste | ..... 
“ akhtladeha-bhujam drtir/i f1 duhkham tat-tad-hhoktri-rupe?ni> i( antah- 
sthitah ” mnn aJiam “prapadye" prdpntty&m ity evam kurnayc |) 

Oil Hirniilaya’s lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bent with age, 

Inured to meditation deep. 


He —when great Buddha had been born, 

The glory of the Sukya race, 

Endowed with every holy grace, 

To save the suffering world forlorn— 

Beheld strange portonta, signs which taught 
The wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

With universal blessing fraught. 

7’?it' sky with joyful gods was thronged : 

He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Resounding loudly Buddha's name, 

While echoes clear their shouts prolonged. 

The oause exploring, far and wide 
The sage’s vision ranged ; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Ear off the babe, the Sukyas’ pride. 

With longing seized this child to view 
At hanil ( and clasp, and homage pay, 
Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, and swan-like flew 

And came to King Suddhodan’s gates, 

And entrance craved—“ Go, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 
To see the King permission waits"” 

The page obeyed, and joined his hands 
Before the prince, and said— M A sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed witli age, 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

“And humbly asks to see the King." 

To whom Suddhfidan cried—“ We greet 
All such with joy; with honour meet 
The holy man before ns bring.” 


The saint beside the monarch stood, 

And spake his blessing— “ Thine be health, 
With length of life, and might, and wealth ; 

And ever seek thy people’s good.” 

With all duo forms, nnd meet respect, 

The King received the holy man, 

And bade him sit; and then began— 

“ Great sage, I do not recollect 

“ That I thy venerable face 
Have ever seen before; allow 
That 1 inquire what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling-place.” 

“ To see thy babe,” the saint replies, 

“ I come from Himalaya’s steeps.” 

The king rejoined-—“My infant sleeps; 

A moment wait until he rise.” 

“ Such great ones ne’er,” the Rishi spake, 
“In torpor long their senses steep, 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

The infant Prince will soon awake.” 

The wondrous child, alert to rise, 

At will his slumbers light dispelled. 

His father’s arms the infant held 

Before the sage’s longing eyes. 

The babe beholding, passing bright, 

More glorious than the race divine, 

And marked with every noble sign, 1 * 

The saint was whelmed with deep delight ; 

And crying—“Lo ! an infant graced 
With cutty charm of form I greet!” 
lie fell before the Buddha’s feet, 

With fingers joined, and round him paced. 15 

Next round the babe his arms he wound, 

And “ One,” lie said, “ of two careers 
Of fame awaits in coming years 

The child in whom these signs are found. 


14 Certain corporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers to indicate the future greatness of 
those children in whom they appear. Of these, tliirty-two primary, and eighty secondary, marks 
are referred to in the original a.s being visible on Buddha's person. 

16 The word here imperfectly translated, means, according to Professor IT. H, Wilson’s 
Dictionary, “reverential salutation, by circumambulating a person or object, keeping the right 
side towards them.” 
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“ If such an one at home abide ; 

He nhall become a King, whoso away 
Supreme a mighty arm’d array 
On earth shall sfcabush farjand wide, 

“ If, spurning worldly pomp as vain, 

He choose to lead a tranquil life. 

And wander forth from home and wife, 
He then a Buddha’s rank shall gain.” 

He spoke, and on the infant gazed, 

When tears suffused his aged eyes; 

His bosom heaved with heavy sighs; 
Then King Suddhodan asked, amazed— 

“ Say, holy man, what makes thee weep, 
And deeply sigh ? Does any fate 
Malign the royal child await ? 

May heavenly powers my infant keep t” 

“ For thy fair infant’s weal no fears 
Disturb mo, King,” the Rishi cried; 

“No ill can such a child betide : 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

“In every grace complete, thy son 
Of truth shall perfect insight 1(5 gain, 

And far sublimer fame attain 
Than ever lawgiver has won. 

“He such a Wheel 11 of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roll, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 
By priest, or sage, or god of yore. 

“ The world of men and gods to bless, 

The way of rest and peace to teach, 

A holy law thy son shall preach— 

A law of stainless righteousness. 

“ By him shall suffering men he freed 
From weakness, sickness, paiu and grief; 
From all the ills shall find relief 
Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

“ His hand shall loose the chains of all 
Who groan in fleshly bonds confined ; 
With healing touch the wounds shall bind 
Of those whom pain’s sharp arrows gall. 


“ His words of power sholl put to Right 
The dull array of leaden clouds 
Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds, 
And clear their intellectual sight. 

“ By him shall men who, now untaught, 

In devious paths of error.stray, 

Be led to find a perfect way— 

To final calm 18 at last be brought. 

“ But once, 0 King, in many years, 

The figtree 1 ' 11 somewhere dowers perhaps; 
So after countless agesf lapse, 

A Buddha once on earth appears. 

“And now, at length, this blessed time 
Hus come : for ne who cradled lies 
An infant tinny before thine eyes 
Shall he a Buddha in his prime. 

“ Full, perfect, insight gaining, he 
Shall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life’s rough ocean waves, and lost, 

And grant them immortality, 20 

“ But I am old, and frail, and worn ; 

I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the suffering world forlorn, 

“ ’ Tis this mine own unhappy fate 
Which bids me mourn, and weep, and sigh ; 
The Buddha’s triumph now is nigli, 

But ah! for me it conies too late!” 

When thus the aged saint, inspired, 

Had all the infant’s greatness told, 

The King his wondrous son extolled, 

And sang, with pious ardour fired— 

“ Thee, child, th’ immortals worship all, 

The great Physician, born to cure 
All ills that hapless men endure ; 

I, too, before thee prostrate fall.” 

And now —his errand done—the sage, 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due, 
Athwart the aether swan-like flew, 

Aud reached again his hermitage. 


lfl The torn here translated “ insight ” is derived from the same root as the word “ Buddha,*’ 
ami. means “ intelligence,” or “ enlightenment.” 

,T The terra thus rendered, dharmachakra , expresses a somewhat singular figure. It denotes 
the “ wheel of the law,” or the “ wheel of righteousness,” or the “ wheel of religion.” 

19 The word in the original is nirvdtja* a terin of which the sense is disputed—some scholars 
esteeming it to mean absolute annihilation; others explaining it ns the extinction of passion, the 
attainment of perfect duipassion. Mr. (Adders informs me that he considers nirv&na to signify 
active bliss on earth for a brief period, followed (upon death) by total annihilation. See a letter 
from him on this subject in No. 62 of “TrQbner’s literary Record” for October, 1870, p. 27. 

19 The tree referred to in tho original is the Udumbara, the Ficus glomcrata, 
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STORY OF HAVANA AND VEDAVATI 


II. Havana and Vedavatl, 

The Ramayana, as is well known to students of Indian literature, 
relates the adventures of Rama, son of the King of Ayodhya (Glide), 
who, in consequence of a domestic intrigue, became an exile from his 
country, and wandered about the southern regions of Iudia in company 
with his brother Lakshmana arid his wife Sita. Sita was carried off 
by Havana, King of the Rakshasas (demons or goblins), to his capital 
Lauka, in the island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Havana was slain in 
battle by Rama, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existing/ 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the supreme 
god Vishnu, and Slta w m rescued. Rama returned to Ayodhya after 
his father’s death, and succeeded him on the throne. The legend 
now freely translated is taken from the supplementary book of the 
Eamayana, chapter 17, and relates a passage in the earlier life of 
Havana. Yedavati, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-born in the 
form of Sita. 


Where, clothed in everlasting snow, 
HimSlay’s giant peaks arise 
Against the ambient azure .skies, 

Ami bright as molten silver glow— 
While, tar beneath, the solitudes 
Are green with Devaduru 21 woods— 

It chanced that once the demon lord 
Who ruled in Lanka’s isle afar, 

And, mounted on his airy car, 

Those northern tracts sublime explored, 
Alighted there upon the ground, 

And roamed the forests wild around. 

And, lo, he saw a maiden, fair 
And brilliant as a goddess, clad 
In garb ascetic, rude and sad, 

Deform with squalid matted hair: 

And ail at once with passion fired, 

The damsel’s secret thus inquired : 

u How is it, tell me, lovely maid— 
Whose virgin charms subdue the heart, 
Whose form with every grace of art 
In gold and gems should be arrayed— 
Thou dotd this doleful garb assume, 
■Which ill beseems thy youthful bloom P 


“ Whose daughter art thou ? What hath led 
Thy choice to such a life austere ? 

0 blest were he whom, lady dear 
And beauteous, thou should’st deign to wed! ” 
Him, duly honoured m a guest, 

The fair ascetic thus addressed : 

“ M y father was a holy sage ; 

From him I sprang as, calm, and dead 
To earthly aims and joys, he read 
Th’ eternal Veda’s hallowed page: 

The voice which spoke within the Book 
In me a form corporeal took. 

** The gods, enamoured, all aspired 
The honour of my hand to gain : 

Their ardent pleas were urged in vain , 

A loftier aim my father bred; 

For he had vowed, with lawful pride, 

I could be only Vishnu’s bride. 

“ Incensed at his rejection, one 
Among the suitors, proud but base, 

The chieftain of the Daitya race, 28 
Avenged the slight the sage had shown : 

By night hi) nign my father crept, 

And vilely slew him while he slept 


si Pinm davadoru, which signifies, the “divine tree;” the Deodar, a magnificent tree, both 
n height and girth. 

** The Daityas in character correspond with the Titans of the Greek*. 
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“ That I my hire’s high aim may gain, 

And win great Vishnu for my lord, 

1 lead this life, by thee abhorred, 

Of hard austerity and pain ; 

And, till the god himself impart, 

I wed his image in my heart. 

<( I know thee, lUvan, who thou art: 

By virtue of this life austere 
All hidden tilings to me are clear ; 

I bid thee hence ; avaunt, depart !” 

But by the maiden’s charms subdued, 

The demon still his suit pursued. 

“ Proud art tbou, lady fair, whose soul 
So high aspires; but such sublime 
Devotion suits not well thy prime. 

Nor stern and painful self-control. 

The old may so their days employ; 

But thou should*st live for love and joy. 

u I am the lord of Lanka’s isle; 

Thy peerless charms my bosom lire; 

If thou wilt crown my heart’s desire, 
And ever on me sweetly smile, 

Then thou, my favoured queen, shalt know 
The bliss that power and wealth bestow. 

“ And who is Vislinu, pray, declare, 

Whose form thy fancy paints so bright ? 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might, 

And magic gifts, with me compare P 
A phantom vain no longer chase, 

The offer of my love embrace.” 

To whom the holy maid replied— 

“ Presumptuous fiend, thy boast is loud: 
No voice hut thine, profanely proud, 
Hath ever Vishnu’s might defied. 


Heaven, earth, and hell, all own him lord— 
By all their hosts and powers adored.” 

She spake; the fiend with rage was fired; 
The damsel’s hair ho rudely grasped; 
Thus by his hated fingers clasped. 

She tore her locks, and cried, inspired— 

“ This insult I may not survive; 

I enter now this fire, alive. 

“ Yet though I die, I once again 
Shall live to recompense this wrong. 

And though my vengeance dumber long, 
My pious works then meed shall gain, 

And I shall re-appear on earth, 

A virgin fair of roy al birth.” 

She ceased. With fixed resolve to die, 

The fire she entered, calm, elate ; 

When all at once, to celebrate 
This deed heroic, from the sky 
There fell a shower of fragrant, flowers, 
Rained down by gods from heavenly bowers. 

Nor was this maid’s prediction vain. 

Attaining all her heart’s desire, 

As Slta she was born again, 

The daughter of a royal sire, 

And won great Rama for her lord, 

Whom men as Vishnu’s Self adored. 

And now the demon-king profane, 

Whose coming doom had been foretold 
By that insulted maid of old, 

By Kama’s hand in fight was slain. 

For how could hellish power withstand 
Incarnate Vishnu’s murderous brand ? 
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Abhidharmapitaka, 59 
Abhlra, 428 
AbhTrika, 46 
Abhiri, dialect, 46 
Aim Sin, 349 
Aclicha, see Atsu andtJtsu 
Achitas, 391 
Adar*'a, 400 

Adharavana Vyakaranam, 
428 

Adhvaryu, 188 
Aditi, 297 

Aditva (the sun), 188 
iEscnylus quoted, 293 
Agamemnon, 196 
Agastya, 409, 413 if. 

Agni, 175,181, 185,188 f, 
197, 201 f, 211 f, 323, 
361, 451, etc. 
Agnihotra, 404 
Agni purana, 422 
Agifiyana, 177 
AM, 388 
AhTs'uva, 387 
Ahriuian, 480, see Angra- 
mainms 

Ahura Mazda, 298 f, 329 
IT, 464, 471 ff. 
Aindravayava-graha-brub* 
mana, 213 

Air u vat!, 484, see Ira vat! 
Airyama, 298 
Airyama.vaSjo, 329 if, 
480 f. 

Aitareya Bnlhmana 181 
i. 4—172 

i, 23, 25—381 f. 

ii. 19—397 
v. 32—188 

vii. 

1, 22, 34—183, 353 
13—184 
18—364, 369 
viii. 14, 23—324 
38—183 


Aitihasikas, 176 f. 

Akesinea, 346 
Akrida, 422 
Aksu, 484 
Akuli, 386, 396 
Alexandria, 479 
Alexander the Great, 344 f, 
Alishuug, 345 
Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, 104, 109 
Amad, 390 

Amarakosha, 255, 404 
Ameshas'pentas, 475 
Amir Taimur, 6 
Anagnitra, 390 
Auasas, 392 
Anava, 377 
Andhra-dlpika, 427 
Andhrabhfitya dynasty, 
438 

Andhra kaumudi, 428,431 
Andhriau Vishnu,428,431 
Andhra Rava or Andhra 
Royoodoo, 431, 436, 438 
Andhras, 364, 423, 427 
Andra, 300, 478 
Angus, 351 f> 357, 406, 
454 

Angiros, 197 
Angirasas, 189, 383 
Anglosaxons, 280 
Angramainvus, 299, 330 
Aniadra, 373 f. 

Anitabha, 343 ff, 348 f 
Anjana, 350 
Annibi, 479 * 

Annibian mountains, 479 
Anthropophagi, 479 
Anukramanl, 195, 361 
Anuyfijas, 175 f. 
AnyadWyam, 428 
Apabhraihs'a, 46 ff, 52, 
259, 428 
Apastamba, 179 
Apaya, 345 
Appakavlyum, 429. 


Aptya, 296 
Arabic, 218 IT. 

Arachosia, 314, 332 
Arapyani, 393 
Ararat, 481 
Arattas, 482 if 
Arbuda, 385, 387 f. 
Ardhamugu&hl, dialect, 46, 
50 

Aria, Ariana, 318, 340 
Ariabigmvi, Ariaratho3,otc., 
etc.,'293 
Arii, 292 

Arimanius (Ahriman) 472 
Ariomardtis, 292 
Arizanti, 292 
Arjiklvfl, 341, 345, 348 
Arjuni, 385 
Ama, 347 f, 361 
Arrian, Indica, 344 
Aryaman, 297 f. 

Aryas, 213, 282, 291, 354, 
359 ff, 443 

Aryuvarta, 303, 340, 400 
Ashi, 331 
Asikn!, 341, 346 
Asita, the Indian Simeon, 
494 

Asmirnmn mountains, 479 
Arfoka, 56, 62 ff, 104, 132 
Asura, 299 

Asuras, 175, 202,363, 485, 
etc., etc. 

-, their castles, 378 ff. 

Asutripaa, 391, 418 
A^valayana, 179, 199.298 
Asvatha, 461 
Arfvins, 176, 360, 447, 471 
Atharran, 451, 460 f, 464 
Atharvans, 189, 383 
Afcharvangirasas, 460 
Atharv. Sanhitu, 187 ff, 
445 ff. 

Atharvaveda. 

iii. 

17, 4, 8—421 
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Afharvavoda .—eonUn ued. 
iv. 

16, 1, If.-451 
20, 4, 8—368 
SO, 4—200 
v. 

4, 1—328 

22, o, 7 f, 12, 14— 
351, 446 
28, 9 f-883 
x. 

3, 11—388 

4, 23—451 

6, 10, 20—383 

7, 20—189 
xi. 7, 24—189 

xii. 

1, 11—349 

1, 45—376 

xviii. 

2, 28—368,.387. 

six. 

47, 50—451 
62, 1—368 

Atbravu, 456, 460, 464 
Athwvti, 296, 473 
Afcitlugva, 379, 385 
Atri, 198, 388 
Atsu Tolugu, 429 f. 
Att.hakatha, 56, 62 
Attock, 335 
Atyariiti, 321 
Audhnrvan Achary, 432 
Auduinbaruyunu, 177 
Aufrecht, l J rof. Th., bis 
Catalogue. 167 

-, art. in Jour. Ger. 

Or. Society, 343 

-, art, in Ind. Stud. 
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-,on age of Atharva- 
veda, 450 ff. 

-. on the relation of 


Prakrit to Sanskrit; 131 
on Vedio forms in 


Pali, 72 
-, quotations sup¬ 
plied by, 159, 400 

suggestions by, 


205, 238, 359, etc. 

-, his Ujjvalaladatta, 


142, 490 
Aupamaoyava, 175, 195 
Aurnavabha, 176 f, 204 

- % the demon, 

371, 387 

Auxasinn moimtnins, 479 
AvantT, dialect, 60 
Avatars, 203 
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Avesfca, 459 f, 475 f. 
Ayodhva, 498 
Ayu, 386. 

E 

Bactria, 467, 48.1 
Bactrians, 457, 459 

-kings, 336, 484 

-language, 226 

Badakhshan, 319, 484 
Bndarikn, 329 
Bilgb o Babur quoted, 6 
Baehr’s Herodotus, 292 
Buhikas, 202, 352, 354, 
482 ff. 

Bahlikas'} Ue ” 

Balhikas j ioi 
BakbdbT, 330 
Bulildicboha, 60 
Balaramayana, 78,89,103 
Balosa, 351 
Bali 417 
Balkh, 332, 446 
Ballantine, Rev. IT,, on 
relation of MahrattI to 
.Sanskrit, 26 

Ballantyne, Dr. J. R., cor¬ 
rection suggested by 
him, 174 

-, his Mababhusnya, 


154, 846 
Banga, 64 
Bangas, 357 
Bauddhas, 259 
Bauddhftyona, 179 
Beames, Mr. J., art. in 
Joum. R. A. S., 8, 35, 
143 f. 

Beeas, 345 

Bebar, 347, 350, 404, 443 
Behat, 345 

Belurtagh, 31S f, 334,480 
Benfey, Prof. Th. 

-, his art. in Gofct. Gel. 

Anz. 115, 117,145, 335, 
367 f. 

-, Griech. Wurzellexi- 

kon, 228, 256 

-, Indien quoted, 55, 

64, 105, 136, 311, 335 

--, Orient und Occident, 

204, 343, 359,370, 372, 
etc. 

-, Sfimaveda, 160,170, 

198, 203, 237,343, 346, 
348, etc., etc. 

-, Sanskrit grammar, 

263, 265, 441 
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Bengali dialect, 4 ff, 32, 
118, 127, 146, 254, 426, 
439 

Bbabra inscription, 104, 

109 , in 

Blmgavata Purana, 162 
l 3, 24—360 
ir. 14, 43 ff—411 
vii. 10, 18—360 
ix. 21, Ilf—495 
Bh fun aba’8 Man ora ma, 43 
Bhanitavarsha, 336 
Bbasha, 46, 67, 130, 136, 

151 f. 

Bhaskara Acbaiya, 161, 

178 

Bhnva, 451 
Bhavya, 342 
Bliills. 487 
• Bhlmesvara, 428 
Bhishma, 365 
Bhota, 49 
Bbotan, 487 
Bhvigu, 197 
Bhjigus, 279 
BhQr, 188 
Rhuvab, 188 

Blackie, Prof., his note on 
Iliad, ii. 813 f—167 
Bohtlingk, Dr. O.— 

-, bis S'akuntala, 14 

-, bis Piliiini, 154 

Bohtlingk and Roth’s ^ 
Lexicon, 187, 189, 204, 

224, 238, 346, 348, 350, 

360, f, 808 f, 460 tf, etc. 
Boliensen, I)r., articles by 
him, 160 

Bopp, Dr. F.,Comp. Gram. 

228, 236, 489 
BrahmS, 1195, 

Brabnitt jyeshthara, j 452 
Brahma and Brimha, 159, 

202, 432 f. 

Brahman (priest), 188,462 
Brfihinan (caste) 29 S, 

456 ff, 462 

Brail mauas (books), 163, 

176, 178 ff. 

Brahma pur ana, 422 
Brabmavaivarta Puruna, 

162 

Brahmfivarta, 303, 400 
BrajbbhkhS, B6, 39 
Breal, M.. on the geogra- s 
phy of the Avest-a, 314, r 
334 

Bpihad Aranyaka Upani- 
ahad, 215 f, 361 
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BphaddevatS, 164 
Bphat,. 156 


Brockhaus, H., his Prabo- 
dhachandrodaya, 14 
Buddha, 66, 116, 163, 350, 

m i f. 

Buddhaghosa, 62, T2 
Buddhapriya, 60 
Buddhism, 65 IF. 

Buddhist; councils, 56 
Buddhists, 53 f, 351 
Bundehesh, 471 
/Bunsen on the geography 
of the A vesta, 334, 481 
Buraouf, M. E., Bliaga- 
vata Purina, 338 

-, Ilistoire du Buddh- 

isme Indian, 116,123 f. 
~~—. Lotus do la bonne 
loi 55, 61, 72, 105 f, 
109 ff. 

Burnouf aud Lassen, on 
the Pfili, 68, 108 
Burrindu, 349 


C 

Calchas, 106 
Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Gram., 53, 415, 424 ff, 
486 ff. 

CampbeU’8 Telugn Gram., 
48 f, 63, 424 f, 434 ff. 
Cana rose language, 32, 
260, 423 tL 
Canoj, 49, see Knnouj 
Caaian mountains, 479 
Caspian Sea, 481 
Caucasus, 481 
Cawnpore, properly Kiinh- 
pur, 17 

Celtic languages, 217 
Centaurs, 279 
Cerebral letters, 441 f. 
Chakbra, 330 
Chfmdalikil, Chandfili, 46, 
50 

Chaudahm, 305, 310 
Chandldevas Priikpta dl- 
pika, 46 

Chandrabhagu, 348 
Charauavyuhu, 192 
Charauu'iras. 177 
Chhaodas, 189 
Chhundogya [ T panishad, 
p. 686—396 
iv. 17, 1 —188 
Ckenab, 345 
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Childers., Mr. R. C., sug¬ 
gestions made, and ma¬ 
terials supplied, by him, 
22, 24 f, 28 f, 64, 76, 
83, 88 f, 110, 495. 

Chin fcamftni, 435 
CliitrakOta, 409, 412 
Chitraratha, 347 f, 361 
Cholasi 422 f. 

Chorasraians, 292, 342 
Chrysostom, 495 
Chu’likapaiftuchl, dialect, 
48, 62, 428 
Chumuri, 368 
Clough’s Pali Grammar, 
65, 70, 73, 76 
Colebrooke, Mr. IT. T., his 
r Essays, 178, 195, 200, 
203, 265, 325, 424 
Comparative Philology, 
remarks on, 217 ff. 

Comparative Tables — 

i. Sanskrit, Priilqrit and 
. modern vernaculars, 

13. 15 ff 

ii. Prakrit find modem 
vernaculars, 27 ff 

hi,—vii. Sanskrit, Ga- 
thfi, Puli, and Pra¬ 
krit, 76 tf. 

viii. Sanskrit, rock in¬ 
scriptions and Pali, 
111 ff. 

h. Sanskrit, Persian, & 
Arabic words, 220 
— Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Persian, 221 ff. 
x. Sanskrit. Zend,#" 
Greek, and Latin, 
230 ff. 

Sanskrit & Zer.d, 287 ff. 
Sanskrit and Tclugu 
roots, 426 f. 

Comparison of Sanskrit 
and Zend.ureek and 
Latin pronouns,nouns, 
verbs, etc., 242 ff. 
Coplffn, soo Kophen 
Oor"maudel coast, 401 
Co well, Prof. E Ik, his 
/ PraSfita. prakatfa, IV 
43 1. 48, 73 ff, 120. 

-. correction made by 

him, 174 

-, note in Klphinstone’s 

history, 476 f. 

-, opinion referred to, 

495 


Crawfurd, Mr, John— 

“ Language as a test of 
the races of man,” etc., 
282',- f. 

Cural, 435, 437 
Curtins, Grundziige der 
Crricch. Etymologic, 228, 
237, 239, 256 
Curzon, Mr, A., in Jour. 
R.A.S., 301 ff, 312 f, 
320 f, 367, 441, 443 
Cushitic tribes, 419 f. 

D 

DabhTti 384, 387 
Dadhynch, 447 
Daevas, 299, 330 
I)ahaka, 330 
Daityas, 395, 497 
Daksha, 420 
DfikshayauT, 492 
Dakshinutya dialect, 46, 
60 

Damilas, 60 

Dnndin’s KavyudaWa, 46 f. 
Danu, 383 
Danu, 371, 428 
Dandaka forest, 408, 413 
Dandakas, 400 
Daradas, 338, 365 
Ihisvus, 31, 145, 151, 213 
282, 291, 359 ff, 409, 
418. 443, 492 
Dusa, 361 f, 367 f, etc. 

D'Atari*, Mr* J., his 
Kachehayimo, 54, 65 
Dar/anas, 330 
Das'urntha, 400 
Delhi pillar inscription, 
104, 109 
Dekhan, 441 ff. 

Delius’s Radices Pracri- 
tican 14 
Demodocus, 211 
Deotsu, 337 
Bevupi, 168 v 
I)evas, 175, 299 
Des'u Des'yam, 147 ff, 
Deshyunioo j 427 ff. 
Desmoulins, 283 
Dh innachalra, 495 
Dhutumala, Sanskrit, 425 

-, Telugu, 425 

Dhauli inscription, 104, 
109, 114 
Diespirer, 295 
lEglm Nikaya, 01 
DTpankara, 60 
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Diycnlusa, 379 f, 384,389 
Drochrrfmiam, 428 
Dmvida, 260, 401, 422 f. 
Driividl, dialect, 46, 60, 
127, 425 
Draridas, 355 
Dravidinus, 443 
Djishadvati, 311,345,397, 
399 ff. 

Druhyu, 260 

Drva?pa» 331 
Dualism, 478 
Dujak, 330 
Dur^il, 201 

Durga or DurgucUHrya, 
commentator on the 
Nirukta, quoted, 156, 
165 ff, 173 f, 303 f. 
Duryodlmna, 353 
Dusfiyanta, 422 
Dwarf avatar, 203 
Dyaus, 279 

E 

Ekalavyo, 418 
Ekaparvataka, 406 
Ellis, Mr. F. W. 

--, his note on the Dra- 

vidian languages, 48, 
53,424 ft. 

Elphinstonc’s (Hon. MrA 
History of India, quoted 
or referred to, 304, 321, 
476 ff. 

Emodus, 479 
Erinnys, 279 
Euaspla, 345 
Euripides quoted, 215 

F 

Faesi, his note on Iliad ii, 
813 f.—167 

Fargard, 1st, of the Vendi- 
dad, 314, 320 ff, 480 f. 
FausboU' s I) ha mm apada, 
quoted, 71, 76 
Foridun, or Fredun, 296, 
476 

Fiek, August, his Yergl. 
Worterbucb, 216, 228, 
257 ^ 

Finnish languages, 441 
French language, 261 

G 

G Slava, 177 

Gandak, GandukT, 404 f. 
Gandarii, Gandaritis, 342 


Gandhilm, Gandbftris, 49, 
342, 349, 351 ff, 428, 
482 

Gaiulbarvas, 175, 279 
Gunga, 341, 345, 482 
Gargya, 177 
Garnapatya fire, 451 
Garrnas, 344 
Gath ft dialect (Indian), 10, 
115 ff, 207, 210 
Gathaa (Zoroastrian), 332, 
468 

Gathin, 197 
Gfiu, 830 

Gaud! dialect, 48, 50 
Gaupayanas, 386 
Ganrl, 344 

Gautama, 365, 418, 491 f, 
494 

Gaya, 350 
Gayatfiras, 204 
Geldart, Rev. G. C., his 
paper ° Language no 
test of race/' 277,"467 f. 
Germans, 280 
Gilgit, 337 

GirnSr inscription, 104 f, 
114 

Godfiverl, 347, 408, 428 
Gogard, or Gokorou tree, 
471 

Gomal, 343, 348 
GoniatT, 343, 343, 493 
Goads, 424 

Goidstiicker, Dr. Th„ his 
Dictionary, 373, 403 

-, his Panini, 153 

-, paragraphs contri¬ 
buted by him, 262 ff. 

Gopatba Brahmana, i. 1, 

1—156 
Gotania, 197 
Gotama Rahugana, 402 
Goviuda An and a, 807 
Govinda deva’s BfikrfimS- 
yana and Pradatma- 
rughava, 14 

Gorresio’s Ramayana, 406 
ff, 419 f. 

Goryata, 345 
Gramyam, Gramyumoo 
, speech, 49, 427 ff. 

Greek, 216, 254 ff, 

Greeks, 267 ff. 

Gfihya Sutras, 186, 421 
Guha, 407 f. 

Grindert. Dr. H., on the 
Dravidian elements in 
Sanskrit, 34 ^ 


GurgSn, 332 
Gurnwal, 335 
Guzerat! or Gurjaxa dia¬ 
lect, 4, 7, 425 

H 

Haag, Dr. F. Vorgleichuag 
des Prakrit init den 
Romanifichcu Sprachen, 
147 

HaStumat, 330 
Haifa, 49 

Haoma, 297, 470 ff. 

Hail, Dr. F., his Vusa- 
vadattn, 152 
Hamitic tribes, 419 f. 

Ha Human, 157, 159 
Ilapta Ilendu, 296, 300, 
331 ff. 

Hari, 431 
Harivansa— 

1616, 1836—422 
7799—208 
9491—189 
Haraqaiti, 330 
Hariyuplya, .'H8 
Harivorsha, 326 
Haioyu, 314, 330 
Haug, Prof. M., 199 

-, Ait. Brahmana, 164, 

172, 184 f, 382, 397 

-Das Ersto Kapitel. 

des Vendidad, 329 ff. 

-, Brahma und die 

Brahmuuen, 462 
-, Origin of Brahman¬ 
ism, 462 
Hebrew, 218 

Hebrew, knowledge of, 
how preserved, 139 
Hoeren, Prof., 332 
Hemachandra, 44, 51 f, 
67, 404 
Hermes, 279 

Herodotus quoted, 215, 
292, 459 
Hesiod, 186 
Hilmend, 332 
Himalaya or Hiraavat, 
303, 310, 324, 328,335, 
340, 349, 400, 412, 480 
HirnlT dialect, 4 ff, 13, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
227, 254. 425, 438 f, 
44 L 

Hitidukush, 335, 340, 364 
Hiran, 340 
Hiranvatl, 344 
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Runas, 443 
Hutokhsh, 464 
Huxley, Prof., on the 
a Methods and results of 
Ethnology,” etc., 282 ff. 
Hydaspes, 345 
Hyrcania, 332 

I 

I la, 323 

Iliad quoted, 167 
IlvaUi, 159, 414 
Indo-European languages, 
217 ff. 

Indo-Scythians, 444 
hulra, 197 f, 201, 212 f, 
299, 348, 359,361, 873, 
447, 461, etc. 
Indraprastha, 335 
Interpretation of the Veda, 
article on the, in Jouni. 
&. A. S. 173, 210. 255 
Iranians, 477 f, 480, and 
passim 

lr&vati, 342, 345, 348 
Buna, 294 

Xfrarachandra Yidyasa- 
gara quoted, 162 
Italian compared with 
Prakrit, 147 ff. 

Italians, 280 
Itihasas, 161 f. 

J 

Jain as, 436 
Jam adagio, 447 
Janaka, 192, 404, 406 
Jinaki (Situ), 158 
Janas than a, 410 
Jemshed, 331, 476 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
Jupiter, 295 

Justi, X>r., his Handbuch 
der Zendspraclie, 220, 
223, 228, 244, 289, 299, 
459, 462 
Jyotishtoma, 381 

K. 

Kabandha, 412 
Kabul, 332 
Kabulistan, 337 
Kachcbayana’s Pali Gram¬ 
mar, 6*4, 50 


INDEX. 


KaiyyatA, 400 
KakaMvafc, 323, 361 
Kiikula, 432 
Kiila, 462 
Kfilukavann, 400 
Kulak Ota, 405 
Ivulanmkhaa, 491 
Kales vara, 428 
Kali, 408, 431, 453 
Kali, 221 
Kalingo 04 
Krdid’ilsa, 180 
KalppOtras, 180 f. 

Kama, 162 

Kambojas, 259, 355, 365 
Jvamnanu, 344 
Kandahar, 332 
Kanojana \ 

Kanouj -49, 143,401 
Kunyakubja) 

Kauva or Kenya, 198, 431 
Kapardin, 201 
Kapurdigiri inscription, 
104, 107, 114 
Karahiltaka, 490 
Karan j a, 385 
Karatoya, 404 f. 
Kurnaprav n ran as, 491 
Karnata, 260, 422 
Karnataka dialect, see 
Canarese. 

Kartavirya, 420 f. 
Kashmir, 329, 337 
Kfisika, 351 
Katfmiras, 364 
Kasfyapa, 492 
Kata, 197 
Kathaka, 180 
Kutthakya, 177 
Kathaaarit-sOgara, 495 
Kutyayuna, 58 f, 179, 193 
Kaushi taklBrahmana, 163, 
184, 192, 328 
Kauahltakins, 192 ’ 
Kautsu on the uselessness 
of the Nirukta, 170 ff. 
Kautsn, 177 
Kava Us, 297 
Kavasha AilOsha, 398,465 
K5veri river, 347 
Kuvya chundrika, 47 
Kuvya Us anas, 297 
Kedamafch, 412 
Keraaou, 335, 344 
Kekaya, 48, 406, 428 
Kerakas, 491 
Keralos, 422 f. 

Kerdfispa, 296 



Kern, Prof. H., on the 
triple Yeda, 445 

-, on the age of the 

A.V., 446 f. 

- 1 ou the antiquity of 

castes, 454 ff. 

Khamil, 484 
Khara, 410, 416 
Khirfas, 482 
Khetudas, 459 
Khita, 193, 199, 450 
Khuenta, 330 
Khoes, 345 
Khoten, 484 
Khokand, 481 
Khonar, 345 

Kiepert, Dr., on the geo- ^ 
graphy of the Vendioad, 

332, 334 

KTkata, 347, 350, 357 f. 

K'ilfita, 386, 396 

Kir&feu, 365, 396, 491 

Koos, 349 

Kola, 422 

Kolagiri, 491 

Kola, 123, 487 

Kophen river, 339, 342 ff. 

Koran, 219 

KoXala, 405 

Kosalas, 403 f. 

Kosti (sacred girdle of 
Parsecs), 298 
Kraushtaki. 177 
KravySd, 390, 418 
Krisu&Va, 296 
Krivi, 396 
Krishna, 201 ^ 

Krishna (river), 432 
Krumu, 343 ff, 348, 493 
Kshatriya, 298, 310, 355, 

456, 463, 494 
KubhS, 339,343 ff, 348,493 
Kuhn, Prof. Adalbert, on 
the inserted letters iu 
Pali, 70 

-, in Indische Studien, 

294 

-, in Zeitsch. fur die 

Kundo des Morgen- 
landeB, 160 

-, Herabkunffc dcs 

Feuers, 279, 361, 377 

-and Schleicher’s Boi- 

trage, 468, 477 ff. 

Kulm, Dr. Ernest, his 
translation, of Kachcha- 
yana, 54 
Kulitara, 383 
Knlluka Bhatta, 401 
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I Kumarila Bhatta, 494 
Kan tala, 49, 428 
Kurus, 405 
Kurtmngala, 405 
Kurakshetra, 400, 482 
Kuruin, 343, 348 
Kurutthama, 422 
Kutsa, 361, 370, etc. 
Kuyava, 385 

L 

Lakshmana, 407,412, 417, 
493 

Lakshmldhara’s Sbadhhri- 
sha Chandrikii, 44, 48 
Lolita viftara, 10, 70, 89, 
115 ff, 210 

Lanj'lois's Kigveda, 190, 
199, 340, 346 
Languages derived from 
Latin, 134, 146 
Lassen's Jnuische Alter- 
/ tkumskunde (or, Indian 
Antiquities), 42, 55, ff, 
58, 104 f, 108 f, 124, 
132 ff, 153, 158, 281, 
308, 336, 342, 347 ff, 
406, 408, 444 

-Institutiones linguae 

Fracriticts, 14,30, 35 ff, 
45 f, 58 

-Zeitschrift fur die 

Kuudc dos Morgenkndes, 
326, 353, 366 
Latin, 146, 149, 216, 227, 
254 ff. 

-in the middle ages, 

139 

Letto - Slavonic tongues, 
217 

Linga, 202 
Lit. Ocntralblatt, 147 
Lohamukhas, 491 
Lobfifl, 356 
Lomapada, 406 

M 

MadhusQdana Sarasratl, 


189 


163 


wachurya * 

Madras, 482 ff 
MadruvatT, 491 
Madbvades'a, 303, 400 f. 
Magadha, 350 f, 464 
Magadhf dialect, 45 f, 48, 
50 f, 54,58, 60, 63,108, 
114 f, 428 


Mah&bharata, 458 

i. 

732—207 

2544,. 2600, & 3188 ff 
-—386 

2439 ff—353 
3478—423 
3533—260 
4346—327 
4719 if—320 

ii. 

793 ft—404 
1025, 1031. f—364 
1046 ff—326 
1078—402 
1109 ff—490 
in. 

5074, 10538—398 
30545 1—328 
12746 ff—323 
15197, 15918—416 
15981—417 

vi. 

333—344 

vii. 

4747 ff—305 

viii. 

1407 If—383 
2026 ff—482 1 

ix. 

2960—398 

x. 

785—352 

xii. 

2429 ff, 6293 ft—365 
6293 ff—491 f. 

xiii. 

2506 ff—466 
7458 ff—383 

xiv. 

180—352 

2472—418 

Mahabb&shya, 400 
pp. 22, & 63—154 
p. 62—356 
p. 104—101 

-, Vivarana, on, 206 

Mahadeva, 194, 201 f. 
MabStusbtri dialect, 36 ff, 
43 ff, 48, 50 f, 66, 05, 
428, 488 

Mabavantla (or Muhawan- 
so), 62 f. 

Mahendra, 66 f, 61, 63 
Mabendra hills, 428 
Mahetfa, 428 

Malndhara’s commentary, 
ontboVaj. S„ 184,186, 
193 


MabisbmatT, 421 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 336 
Maboramed, 218 
Mahrattl dialect, 4, 7, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
254, 426, 438, 486 
Maitreya, 183 
Mill Charmanvati, 405 
Malantrw, 344 
Malamantiis, 344 
Malayalim language, 32, 
260, 4 23 ff. 

M&midi Yencaya, 427 ff. 
Manava dharma fhlstra, 
138, 141 

-, quoted, i 23—188 

ii. 17 If—399 
23—346 

— 69—298 4 

iii. 13—466 

x. 12—305 

— 45—151, 364 

xi, 20—396 
Mundukinl, 412 
Mantra, 179 

Man.u, 184, 196,260, 279, 
323, 340, 360 f, 470, etc. 
Manu Syayambhu, 431 
Manyu, 362 
Marka, 386 
Maruts, 323, 369 
Munidvyidhu, 341 
Mar war, 339 
Mafhavas, 403 
Matbiab pillar, 104 
Mathura, ‘281, 401 
Mafcsyas, 400 
Matsyuptmina, 422 
Megbavuhaua, 1.32 
Medea, 292 
Modes, 292 
Mcdhatitbi, 447 
Modinikosbtt, 463 
Megastbones, 327 
Mehatnu, 343 
Merv, 332 
Minos, 279 
Mir Amman, 6 
Mithila, 405 f. 

Mithra, 297, 472 
Mitra, 297 

Mlcchhas, 151, 213, 365 f. 

Moles worth’s Mabratbi 
Dictionary, 266 
Monkeys, 417 tf 
Mount, 300 

MrichehliakaiT, 11 f, M, 151 
Mridhravach, 376 
Mpigaya, 375 
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Mujavats, 361 t 
Miiller, Prof. Mar.— 

-** Chips,'"’ 115, 153, 

164 f, 279, 231, 300, 
310, m, 340 

- >t E-say on the Bengali 

language, 315 
-, A no. jSansk. litera¬ 
ture, 75, 104, 153,161, 
164, 168, 173 1', 180, 
184 f, 187, 180 ft, 310 

-, in Jouxn. Germ. Or. 

Society, 356 

-, limguages of the 

seat of war, 369 
-—, Last results of Per¬ 
sian researches, 290, 300 

-, of Sanskrit do., 153 

-—•, of Turanian do., 
281, 311, 328, etc. 

-, Lectures on lan¬ 
guage, 314 

——, Translation of II.V. 
x. 129-349 

-art. In “ Nature,"493 

Mnnjavat, 352 
Muradevas, 391 
Murchison, Sir R., 481 
Musalmans, 219 
Muatagh, 334, 480 
Mutibas, 304 

, N 

Nadir Shah, 336 
Nagesfa Bluitta, 206 

S it, 353 
ia, 422 

Naichaa'&kha, 350 
Nuidanus, 176 
Nairuktas, 176 
Xamuchi, 387 
Nairn up a, or Nunniah 
Bliut, 432 
Narada, 363 
Narmada, 347, 421 
Natl dialect, 48 
Nepala, 49, 428 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit 
trains! of the A vesta, 456 
Nigama, 179 

Niglumtus (or Naighan- 
tuka), 165, 169, 186, 
255, 298 

Nirukta, 169, 179, 186 

i. 

1—165 
4 f—151 
15—169, 171 
20—165 f 


N irukta— continued. 

ii. 

2—152, 355 
11—195 
16—174 
23—346 

iii. 

8—175 

iv. 

15— 344 

vi. 

7— 207 

31— 377 

32— 350 

vii. 

1—195 

16— 197 

viii. 

21 f—175 

ix. 

26—342 

8- 352 

x. 

42—195 
10, 46—196 
xii 

1 7 19—176 
41—177 

N iruk tap aris i sh ta—• 
i. 9—155 
i. 12—177 

Nisa,Nisui,Nisma,330, 332 
^ishadas, 406 if, 411, 418 
/ Nishambhu, 428 
Nodhas, 197 

North Indian Dialects, 4 
Noldeke, Prof., on the 
Semitic and Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages, 219 
Norris, Mr. E., on tho 
/origin of the cerebrals 
* in iSanskrit, 440 f. 

N vayamulavistara, quoted, 
53, 179 

O 

Odras. 355, 400 
Odyssey, quoted, 211 
CEclipos, 196 
Olympus, 480 
Origin of non - Sanskrit 
words in vernaculars, 7, 
31 f. 

Orissa, 401 

Orrauzd, Oromazes, 334, 
472 

Orpheus, 279 
Osthakurjiakas, 421 
Ottoroeorra, 327 


Oudh, 404 
Oxus, 318, 480 f. 

P 

Padmft lake, 405 

-Purana, 411 

Pahlavas, 259 
Paingins, 192 
Pairiku Khnatbaiti, 330 
Paidaich! dialect, 43, 48, 
50, 52, 428 
Pukas’usani, 364 
Pali language, 10 f, 53 IF, 
207,214,259 
Paman, 361 
Pamor, 481, 484 
Pampa, 412 
Panchajuna, 175 
Panchalas, 396, 400 
Panchu.ll dialect, 127 
Panchavifhtsa Brahman a 

13, 11—386 
Pantfya, 48 f, 422, 428 
Punini, 153 
' i. 2, 36—152 

i. 4, 20—152 

ii. 4, 10—400 i , 

iii. 2, 108—152 

iii. 3, 73-354 

iv. 2,117 f— 364 

vi. 3, 20- -152 

vi. 4, 102—206 

vii. 2, 64—206 
Panis, 377 
Panjab, 295. 336 f. 
Panjkora, 337, 344 
Parahaoma, 471 
Pariimakanibojas, 365 
Para4ur;ima, 421 
Pariputra, 400 
Parnaya, 385 
Parsecs, 298 
Partkians, 292, 342 
Paruchhepa, 195 
Parvata, 363, 373 
PariwhnT, 341, 345, 348 
Pasunanipati, 202 
Pathyu Svasti, 328 
Paurava, 364 
Piivamanya, 474 
Pericles, 186 

Persian language, 217 ff. 
Persians, 267 n. 
Peukelneetis, 344 
Phallus, 202 
Phlegyea, 219 
Pictet, Ad., Ongines Jndo- 
Eiuopeennes, 268, 264, 
2G6ff,272,294,3l7iF,334 
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Pipru, 375, 378 
Pis'dchas, 363 
Pitakattaya, 56 f. 

Pishtxa, 456 
Pifcps, 175 

Plutarch, de Isid, et Osir. 

quoted, 471 f. 

Pluto, 472 
Portuguese, 281 
Pourut'aspa, 474 
PrSclxyas, 356 
Prahrada, 353 
Prahosta, 169 
Prajupati, 186, 188, 372, 
etc. 

Prakrit, meaning of the 
word, 51, 66 1 
Prakrit, dialects, 10 ff, 214, 
221, 260 f. 

——, Scenic or Dramatic, 
were they spoken P 34 ff. 
Pr&maganaa, 350 
Prasannaraghava, 76, 89, 
103 

Prasthalns, 483 
Prasthunahheda, quoted, 
190 

PrStiifikhyas, 186, 365 
PraySga, 400 f. 

Pray uj as, 175 f. 

Priests in the Yedie age, 
in Journ. R.A.S., 374, 
378 

Prinsep, Mr. James, deci¬ 
pherer of Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions, 104, 106 
Priyadar^in or Piyadasi, 
104, 108, 115 
Priyamedha, 341 
Ptolemy, the geographer, 
327, 345, 479 
Pukkasas, 50 
Pulastya, 491 
Pulindas, 364 
PunarbhO, 492 
Pundyas or Paundrakas, 
365, 364, 401 
Punjshir, 345 
Pnrfinas, 161 f. 

Punt, 260, 376 f. etc. 
Pttrukutsa, 344, 370, etc. 
Purumilha, 447 
PurOravas, 387 
Parasha, 455 
Purushamedha, 193 
Purusha-sukttt, 199, 464f., 
458, 462 f. 

Puritan, 201, 421 


B 

Radhia pillar, 104 
Raghft, 330 

Itaghuvan/a x. 10—173 
Riijadharman, 492 
Riijan, Rnjanyu, 463,465 f. 
Eujatarangini, quoted, 483 
Riijcndraliil Mitra, Babu, 
iiis art. in Journ. As. 
Society, Bong. 115 IT. 
Raks bases or Rakshasas, 
175, 198, 364, 408 ff, 
491 

Rama, 201, 407 ff, 498, 
499 

Rama, son of Mrigu, 183 
Rama TarkavagWs Pra- 
kritakalpataru, 46, 52 
Rftmanuja, 163, 434 
Ramayana,—139, 498 

-•, quoted 

i. 

12, 20 ff—406 

it. 

50, 33 ff—406 t 
69, 3—25 

116, 11 ff—409 
iit. 

I, 1—408 

. 2, 4 ff—410 
* 4, 22—411 
\ 6, 15 ff—412 

9, 24—413 

10, 10 ff—412 

II, 31—408 

11, 55 ff— 414 
11, 56—159 
11, 79—413 

17, 22—416 
30, 12—416 

32, 12, 19—416 f 
35, 70—416 
46, 14—417 
72, 18—417 

iv. 

26, 29 ff—417 
40, 26 ff—491 
43, 38, 57—325 

v. 

18, 18 f—159 
30, 17 ff—157 
82, 3—159 
91, 20—416 

vi. 

19, 24-416 
104, 2—159 

117, 14—415 


Rantidova, 495 
Rasa, 343 ff, 34S f. 
Rasav&hini, 76 
Rathaeshtaori 466, 460, 
Ratheshtha, f 462, 464 
Rathantara, 156 
Rfitri.su kta, 450 
Ruuhina, 388 
Havana, 167 f; 416, 421, 
498 f. 

Ravee (river), 345 
Ravi the suit, 189 
Rawiiti son’s (Rev. GK) 
Herodotus, 292, 314, 
342, 366 

Regnier. M. Ad. Traits do 
lit formation des mots 
dans la languo Grecquo, 
262 

— .—, E'tude stir I’idiome 

dts Vedas, 376 

Rei, 332 

Renan, E., His to ire des 
langties Semitiques, 218 

- f, 269, 394 
Rephairn, 419 
Rhode, Dr., 333 
Ribhu, 279 

Rig veil a, 188, 445 
PJgveda—i. 

>1, 2—197 
-, 4—209 
7—209 

2, 1—205 

3, 7—205 

5, 3—209 

6, 5—209 

16, 3—209 

17, 6—209 

21, 1—209 

22, 16—21—203 
24, 1 f —185 

27, 13—185 
33, 4, 5—363, 371, 
384 

33, 8—394 
35, 6—470 
37, 4—211 
48, 14—197 
51, 5—378 
—, 8, 9—291, 359, 
363 

—, 6—385 
53, 8 ff—385 

62, 13—197 

63, 7—378 

64, 14—323 
78, 4—388 
89, 10 — 173 
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Rig veda — continued. 

91, 1,5, 8, 12, 21— 
473 f 

100, 8-364 
—, 10-570 
—, 15—372 
—, 18—861) 

101,1—375 

101, 0—371 

103, 3—291, 359, 
363, 378 

104, 8—885 
108, 7—463, 465 
112, 14—389 
114, 1—201 

117, 21-359, 363 
126, 1, 7—342 

130, 7—384 
—, 8—360 

131, 4—372, 370 

132, 4—372 

133, 1—373 
164, 45—155 
169, 3—173 
174, 2-376, 377 

—, 8—378 
176, 4—384 
189', 3—390 
ii, 

I, 11—323 

II, 18—371 
12, 2—383 

12, 4—282, 371 
—, 11—383 
—, 12—388 

14, 4-388 
—, 6—378 

15, 4—384 

19, 6—378 

20, 7-369, 375 
—, 8—379 

30, 8—386 

iii. 

12, 6—378 

16, 4—209 
23, 4—345 
30, 15 ff— 390 
32. 13—197 

34, 8, 9—282, 360, 
363, 389 
53, 14—369 

iv. 

4, 15—419 
6, 3—211 
16, 9—372 
13—375 
23, 7—373 
26, 1, 2—360 
—, 3—378 


Ri gvaiiii—continued. 

28, 4—371 
30, 13—384 
—, 14—384 

—, 15, 21—386 
—, 18—347, 361 
—, 20—380 

41, 2—373 

50, 8 f—463, 465 
57, 6 f—421 

Y, 

2, 3—373 
7, 10—372, 388 
20, 2—373 

29, 9, 10—376, 377, 

302 

30, 7, 9—387 

32, 8—376 

42, 9—372 
44, 8—173 
52, 17—847 

63, 9—343 

64, 15—323 
70, 3—369 

vi. 

4, 8 — 323 
12, 4—173 

14, 3—372 
18, 3—370 

20, 10—379 
—, 11—361 

22, 10—303 

23, 4—209 

26, 2, 3—361, 363 
26, 5—384 

31, 4—379 

33, 3-361, 363 

44, 13—197 

45, 31—347 
47* 24—461 
48, 8—323 

60, 6—361, 363 

61, 2, 13—846 
—, 3, 370 

vii* 

5, 3—376 
—, 6—361 

C, 3-377, 376 

15, 5—369 
—, 6-374 
—, 13—377 
—, 19—347 
19,3—370 
—, 2—385 

21, 5—391 

22, 9—198 
33, 5—205 
83, 1—361 
95, 1, 2—346 


Ri gveda —con tinned* 

99, 4—362 

100, 4—371 

104, 1, 2—390 

viii. 

1, 28—380 
7, 9—461 

H, 34—388 

17, 14—380 

18, 13—393 

19, 37—344 
22, 6^—360 
24, 27—362 
—, 30— 344 
32, 26—387 

40, 6—384 

- 10*—387 ‘ 

59, 10, 11—372 

62, 18—376 
66, 4—173 
84, 3 -380 
87, 6—380 

ix. 

I, 8—360 
11, 2—461 

41, 1—375 
61, 2—389 

73, 5—376 

74, 8—323 
92, 5—360 
113, 7 ff—469 

x. 

22, 7, 8—373 
27, 6—374 
34, 1—352 
38, 3—3ti2 
43, 4—360 

48, 1—361 
—, 2—461 
—, 7—374 

49, 3—362 

63, 4—176 

64, 1—387 

64, 9—343 

65, li—362 
69, 6—385 
7J, 3—241 
73, 7—#87 

75, 5—341 
—, 6—343 
83, 1—362 
—, 6—369 

86, 19—359 

87, 2 ff, 16—391,418 

88, 10—204 

89, 7—379 
90—464 f, 458 

90, 9—ISO 
95, 7—387 
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99, 3—391 
99, 6—388 

102, 3—362 

103, 1—172 
105, 8—*374 
121, 4—349 
125, 4—209 

—, 6—211 
133, 2—172 
138, 8—302 
146, 1, 6—393 
Rijis'van, 375, 378, 385 
Rislmblia, 197 
Ri.shikns, 365 
Rishis, 196 ff. 

Ritter, Dr., 334 
Rock and pillar inscrip¬ 
tions, 59, 104 If. 
Romalcas, 491 
Romans, 267 tf. 

Rosen (Dr.) Jtigvcda, 370 
Roth, Dr. Rudolf, art. in 
Joum. Gcr. Or. Society, 
quoted, 67, 163, 339 
——, Literature and his¬ 
tory of the Veda, 170, 
191, 335. 338, 341,347, 
351, 355, 369, 446 

-, Nirukta, 164, 166, 

169, 176, 180 f, 186, 
211, 343 f, 348, 366, 
360, etc. 

-, Dissertation on the 

A.V., 173, 447 

-, art. in Indische Stud., 

185 

Rudolphi, 283 
Rudra, 194, 201, 352, 383, 
420 

Rudradaraan, 132 
Rupasiddhi (a Pali Gram¬ 
mar), 54, 60 


S 

# 

S'uharl or Sevan dialect, 
46, 50 

SadunTra, 403 ff, 442 
Sagara, 422 
Sanasunka, 160 
Snhya, 48 
Sfthifcyadarpana, 50 
S'akfts, 50, 365, 443 
S'ukalikS., S'akalikI, 354 
S'ukalya, 177 
S'akupuni, 177, 204 
S'aklrl dialect, 46, 50 


INDEX. 


S'ukatuyana, 177 
S'ukuni, 353 
S'akuntalS, 14 
S'ukyamuni, 494 
S'Skyasinha, 494 
Sam a Jtererfuspa, 296 
Samanam Sevkhta, 473 
Suranveda, 188, 191, 445 
S'ambara, 368, 878, 389, 
etc. 

Sunakas, 372 
Sandhi, 141 
S'anda 386 
S'uydikas, 386 
Sanhitas, four Vedio, 187 
SaujayantT, 491 / 

SWkarucharya, 434 

-—, on Brihad Ar. 

Dp.164 

S'ankMyana Br., 328 
Sanskrit, 44, 47 f. 
Saptas'ataka, 76 
Sapta Sindhavas, 295, 300 
S'arad, 380 
Sararaeya, 279 
S'aranyu, 279 
SarasYftta, 398 
Sarasvat, 340 
Sarasvatl (river), 310 f. 
338 ff, 345 tf, 370, 397 
tf, 441 

Sarasvatl (goddess) 329, 
399 

Sarasvatl-kanthubharanri, 
160 

Sarayu, 314, 343 ff, 348 f, 
361, 405 

S'arva, 202, 299, 451 
S'atabaluksha, 17 7 
S'atadru, 339 
Sfttyahavya, 324 
S'atnpatha Brahmana— 
l. 1, 4, U—386 

— 3, 5, 2—173 

— 4, 1, 10 ff- 402 

— 6, 3, 1 ff—388 

— 7, 3, 8—202 

ii. 2, 2, 8 If—372 

— 6, 2, 17—352 

iii. 2, 1, 23—114 

iv. 2, 1, 5 f—386 

— 4,4, 3 tf, 14—381 

— 6, 7, 1—187 
viii. 1, 4, 10—352 
xi. 3. 1, 2—404 

— 5, 1, 10, 12—163 

— 6, 2, 1—404 
xiu. 4, 3, 7 f—189 

— o, 4, 5—184 
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S'atapatha B.— cont. 

— 5, 4, 7—396 
8, 1, 5—485 
xiv. 4, 2, 22—184 
—6, 11, 2—156 
S'atyayana Bruhmana,184 
Saujata, 183 
S'&unaka, 164 
S'aurasenI dialect, 30 f, 43 
ff, 48, 50 f, 69 f, 108, 
127, 428 
S'avaras, 365 

Say ana’s commentary on 
R.V., quoted, 155’, 164, 
179, 184, 186,197,212, 
299, 360, 360, 363, 463, 

etc. 

Sohlegel, A. W. von, his 
Essaia, 281, 306, 335, 
466 ’ 

Schleicher, August, Com¬ 
pendium der Vergl. 
Grain mat. dev Indog* 
Sprachen, 216, 229 "f, 
245, 490 

Scythians and their lan¬ 
guage, 486 ff* 

Seleuciw, 336 
Semiramis, 336 
Semitic languages, 217 tf. 
Serica, 479 
S'esha, 163 
Setubandha, 48 
Sewafc or Suwad, 344 f. 
Shen Tamil, 436 
Siecacollum, 432 
Slmyus, 369 

Sindhu (Indus) 341 tf, 482 
Sindhugandharas, 483 
Sindhukshit, 341 
Sindhusouvlras, 406, 483 
S'ipbi?., 385 
Sirmur, 335 
S'isnadeva, 391 
Situ, 157 f, 413, 417, 421, 
498 

SltS (the furrow) 421 
S'iva, 201 f, 204, 299,420 
Sizyges, 479 
Skambha, 452 
Slavonic languages, 218 
Sinritis, 163,179 
Soastus, 334 
Soldinri, 344 
Sogdiana, 332, 431 
Sogdians, 342, 468 
Soma, 381, 469 ff. 
Somagiri, 325 
Soochundra, 431 
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Spiegel, Dr. F., art. in 
Kuhn and ScUleiehefs 
Jleitr&ge, etc., 287, 298, 
408 f, 477 tf. 

-, Aveata, 293 ff, 298 

ff, 312, 329 ff, 45(3 f. 

-> Knmmavakya, 63,7<> 

8'fauta sfltras, 180 
428 

Stenzlor’s (Dr. A.) Mrieh- 
chkakatl, 14 

Stevenson, Rev. Dr. J., on 
tho ml option o f words 
into Sanskrit, 33 
—, on the affinity of the 
northern and southern 
non-Arian languages, 
485 f. 

-, SSmareda, 470 

Schaulashthlvi, 177 
Stricter, Dissortatio do 
Snnahsepho, 185 
Subala, 353 
SudSs, 361 
S'uddhodana, 494 ff. 
Sudhesha, 49 

S'Qdras, 304 f, 310, 364, 
483 

Sudani, 349 
Sugkdha, 330 
Sugriva, 417 
S'ukra, 386 
Sultan Mahmud, 6 
S'uuas's'epa, 184 
Surahhlpattana, 491 
BTtrpiirakti., 490 
Sdrya, 376 
Siisartu, 343 ff. 

S'mhmina, 325 
S'twhna, 3G2, etc. 
Sufikonia, 342, 848 
Susravas, 385 
Sutlej, 845 (sec S'utudil) 
Sfitras, 179 
Sutrapitaka, 56 
S'utudri 341, 345 
S'uvastu, 344 
Svanaya, 342 
Svar. 188 
Svarjit, 363 
S'vctI, 343, 348 f. 

Syriac, 218 


Tadbhaya, \ # 

Taclbbaram, J £* 
Ttulhhuvumoo. j 42 J tl ' 
Taitiki, 177 
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Taiikfl, 484 
Takrnan, 351 
Takslmlai, 451 
Tuhlkata, 490 
Tanibapanni, 60 
Tamil language, 32, 260, 
423 ft 

Taniuliana, 303 
Taittirtya Brahman a— 
Commentary on— 
i. 5, 9, 2—156 
Do. voL ii. n. 842—346 
Tflittiriya Sannitu, 184 
i. 2, 1—172 
— 5 , 1 , 1 — 202 
v. 6, 7, 3---203 
vi 2, 3—332 

— 4, 7, 3—212 

— 4,10, 1—386 
p. 4G6—202 
Comm, on, p. 9—163 

Tumlttku Brfihimmn, 184 
Tartar languages, 441 
Tatsamn, 1 47 

Tamilian, > 497 ff 

Tutsuraumoo ) 

Telinga, 1 m m 
relingaiui, j 9 
Tclugu language, 32, 127,‘ 
260, 423 ff. 

Teutonic languages, 218 
tribes, 280 


Tireaiaa, 196 
Tbagurian mountains, 479 
Thraetaono, 296, 330, 474 
Titans, 803 
Trasadasyu, 344, 370 
Tray! viclya, 187, 4 45 
Trilinga, *428 f, 433 
Trimurti, 202 
TrishtaiQH, 343, 348 
Trita," 296, 388, 474 
Tritsns, 206, 377 
Trivikrama, 203 
Troyor, M., RujataranginT, 
483 

Tullberg’fl Mitlayikfi. Agni- 
mitra, 14 
Tnrfan, 481 

Tumour, M., his Malul- 
wanso, quoted or referred 
to, 53, 65, 57, 00 f, 76 

-art. in Jour. As. 

Soc. of Bengal. 110 
Turvasu, 260, 348, 422 
Turvayana, 386 
Tvashtp, 175, 388 


MP 


■ (si. 

V 

Uchchbkbtn, 139 
Udgafc|-i, 188 
UdSchyas, 356 
Ujjvnlalftdatta’s If uadi Su- 
‘tras. Prof. AutrccbfcVi 
edition of, 490 
Uloka, Ulagu, 436, 458 
Unvuclcshyumoo, 49 
Upanishads, 163. 176,2(t0 
Upasad, 381 
Urana, 388 
Uranos, 279 
Urdu dialect, 6 f. 

Urunjiru, 348 
Urvft. 330 
Ustanas, 361, 386 
Tishas, 452 
Us Tear as, 354 
tTtkall dialect, 46 
TTtkila, 197 
TJ taav asankotns, 3G1 
Utsu-dcshyimioo, 49 (see 
Afcsu) 

Uttarnkurus, 324 if, 337, 

339 

TJttara Madras, 324, 339 

y 

Yaoh, 211 ff, 329 
Yaekereta, 330 
YuhlTka, 48 (see Bablikti); 

ditto dialect, 50 
Vaibhojas, 260 
Vairfravana, 417 
Yai4ya, 298, 310,456,483 
Yai vasvata, 469 
Yajasanevi Yajurvedn, 193 
V iij asaneyi S anbita— 

3, 61—352 

5, 8 and commentary, 

380 f 

8, 66—461 
16, 64—172 
18, 52—198 

22, 22—402 

23, 22 f—122 
Vala, 303 

Valaktdiyu ii* 8—370 
Vulakhilya— 
iv. 3—204 
xi. 6—211 
Valmiki, 408 
Vamadeva, 184, 211, 361 
Yamadevya, 166 
Vanaras, or monkeys, 419 
Yangrida, 385 










Yarulia Mihira, quoted, 5 
Varchin, 386 

VararucM, 12, 14, 43, 62, 
59, 76, H8, 264 
Varena, 330 
V arshyayani, 177 
Varuna, 212, 279, 297, etc. 
Varvaras, 365 
Vasiehtha, 184, 198, 2 05, 
889, 447 

Viirftriya fehuyant, 456, 
460, 464 
Vitstu, 344 
V'atftpi, 414 

Vayu, 163, 188, 205, 213, 
297 

V5yu PiirSna, 421 f. 

Veiia, 179 l 186 
VoduTigas, 170 
Vcdarthfi. prakas'a, comin. 

on Taitfc. S. f quoted, 163 
Vedavati, 498 
Vedavyusa, 199 
Vedic Sanskrit, forms of, 
206 ff. 

Vcndidad, 498 
Yendidad, first fargard of, 
314, 329 ff, 418' 

— 2nd do,, 331 
Vcre th rugna, Vorethraya, 
317, 474 
Yelirkaim, 330 
Vernaculars of India, their 
antiquity, 7 ff. 

Vibhasto, 46 

VibhUhana, 416, 490 
Yidathiu, 3^6 
Yidegha, the M&thava, 402 
Videhas, 403 f. 
Yikxamfidikya, 135, 160, 
444 

YilcraniorvadT, 12 
Yimadas, 198 
Vinadana, 391, 400 f, 
Yiuayaka Rhatta, 329 
Viuavnpitaka, 66 
Vindliya, 303 f, 309, 339, 
849, 408, 414 
Vipas', 342, 845, 348 
Yiradha, 410 f. 

Vishnu, 181, 202 ff, 362, 
etc. 

Yishnupada, 204 
VisUnupm una, 162, 259, 
•121, 484 
Visf&ipra, 392 


INDEX, 


YiS'vclmitra, 178, 197,364, 
379, 389, 413, 122 
Yia've-devah, 185,205,343 
Vitasta, 341, 344, 348 
Yivai,vat,Vivanhvaht, 296, 
470 

Yivien de St. Martin,xxiv. 
f, 348 

Vrutyaa, 351, 483 
Yjinikvana, 401 
Vyisbalas, 401, 422 
Yfitru, 175 f, 363, etc. 
Ypitrahan 317, 389, 474 
Yyuvah&rikt (yak) 67,166 
Toilers, Dr. J. A., his 
Persian and Latin Lex., 
and Persian Grammar, 

220 , 223 
Vyasa, 398 
ditto, 408 

W 

Weber’s BhagayatT, 14 

-Essay on the Ramu- 

yana, 421 

-Indiscbe lit. ges- 

chichte. 105, 144, 152, 
* 184, 187, 191, 193,339, 
361, 408, 421 

-Indiscbe Skizzen, 

217, 309, 317, 339 
—- Indiscb e Studies, 62, 
105, 107, 125, 129, 162, 
154, 192, 202, 265,324, 
328, 839,351, 354, etc. 

—.article in Jour. Ger. 

Or. Soc. 66, 157 

-M Slavik £ and Agni- 

mitra, 105 

-RfimatupanTya TJpa- 

lrishad, 421 

—-- Saptasataka of Hula, 
14, 75 

-Vfijasaneyi Sanhitse 

specimen, .130 
— -in Lit. Centradhlatt, 
399 

Wheeler, Mr. Talboys, 
his history of India, 421 
Whitney, Prof. W. D., his 
art. in Jour. Amer. Or. 
Society, 187, 190, 194, 
196, 210,416, 474 

-, art. in North Amer. 

Review, 286 
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Wilson, Prof. H. H., Ari- 
ana Antiqua, 344 

-, Rigv ala Simhitu, 

164, 185, 194, 201, 203, 
323, 369 f. 

——, Sanskrit Gram., 208 

-, Vishnu Piwuria, 342, 

398, 401, 411, 420 f. 
-, Theatre of the Hin¬ 
dus, 34,158. 

*-, articles and notice 

in .Tour. R.A.8. 104 ff, 
106, 109, H I ff, 185 
Wilson, Rev. Hr. J., notes 
on the Mahruttl lan¬ 
guage, 26, 486 
——, India three thousand 
years ago, 390 
Win.disch.manu, Uehcr den 
Somacuitus der Aricr, 
297, 469 ff. 

-, Mithra, 297 


Yadu, 260, 343 
Ysdavas, 260, 420 
Yaj uaparibkfishS, 179 
Yhjuuvalkya, 192, 298,404 
Yamihas, 176 
Yajurveda, 188, 192, 445 
Yuma, 296, 415, 469 f. 
Yamuna, 341, 345 ff, 482 
Yarkhand, 484 
Yaska, 151, 153, 164 
Yasna, 456, 472 
Yatudhana, 339 ff, 418 
Yavanas, 139, 259 f, 423 
Yavyavati, 348 
Yaxartes, 318, 480 f. 
Yavfiti, 260, 422 
Yazata, 473 

Yima, 296, 331, 470, 473, 
476 


Zamzummim, 419 
Zaratushtra or Zoroaster, 
299, 315, 331 ff, 464, 
472 ff 

Zend, 216, 218. 220 ff, 
226, 228 ff, 242, 258 f, 
266, 287 ff. 

Zcmlavesta, 216, 226,258, 
465 f, 475 
Zeus, 279, 295 
Zoroastrians, 314. 
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